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CHAPTER I. 


THE DISTRICT, 


SECTION A.—DESCRIPTIVE, 


The Bannu district is the most northern of the three districts of the 
Derajat division, and lies between north latitude 
32° 10’ and 33° 15’ and east longitude 72° o' and 
70° 26’. It comprises an area of 3,868 square miles, with an extreme length 
from north to south of 58 miles and an extreme breadth from east to west of 
94 miles. 


It is bounded on the north by the Jdgir territory of the Khatak Chief in 
the Kohat district, the Séghri hills and the Sohdn river ; on the east by the 
Jhelum and Shahpur districts with the Za/ of which the Midnwali Thal is 
continuous ; on the south by the Dera Ismail Khan district from which it is 
separated trans-Indus by the Bhitanni range, while cis-Indus the Zha/ of the 
two districts is continuous ; and on the west by the hills of the independent 
Wazirs and Bhitannis. The boundaries are more exactly described below. 


General description. 


The Indus, passing through the district from north to south, divides it 
into two distinct portions. To the east of the Indus lies the Midnwéli ‘ tahsfl, 
in the form a semicircle, its base resting upon the river. To the west lies the 
larger portion of the district, comprising the ‘ tahsils’ of Bannu, Marwat and 
Isakhel. The Isakhel ‘tahsfl’ lies upon the river, shut in towards the west 
by the Khattak-Nidzi range of mountains, a continuation of the Salt Range; 
beyond this range lies a circular basin, drained by two rivers from the Wazfri 

_ hills, the Karam and the Gambfla and shut in on every side by mountains, 
The northern portion of this basin is occupied by Bannu proper, the southern 
by Marwat. The extreme north of the Isakhel ‘tahsfl’ contains a wild and 
rugged tract, a continuation of the Khattak hills, and known as the country of 
the Bhangi Khel. The tahsfl of Mianwdlf is in the seperate charge of an 
Assistant Commissioner stationed there as sub-divisional officer. 


Some leading statistics regarding the district and the several tahsfls into 
which it is divided are given in Table No. I. on the opposite page. The 
district contains no towns of more than 10,000 souls, Edwardes-abad with a 
population of 8,960 being the largest. The administrative head-quarters are 
situated at Edwardesabad in the extreme north-west of the district, only 
miles from the foot of the Waziri hills. Bannu stands toth in order of area 
and zgth in order of population among the 32 districts of the Province, 
comprising 3°63 per cent. of the total area, 1°77 per cent.’of the total 
population, and 1°06 per cent, of the urban population of British 
territory. 
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The latitude, longitude, and height in feet above the sea of the principal 
places in the district are shown below :— 


Town, North Latitude. East Longitude. |Feet above sea level, 


Edwardes-abad ss... 83° 0 70° 39’ 1,279 
Laki ... nae 32° 36’ 70° 57’ 986 

Isakhel ony fee 32° 41’ 7° 19 630% 
Miaénwéli ... ow 32° 35’ 71° 33° 681 

Shekh Budin 3 82° 18’ 70° 51’ 4,513 

Sakesar oe eas 


Mr. Thorburn thus defines the boundaries of the district. “The 

“ boundaries of the district en those Peano as well as wih 

- «4:4 “independent Wazfristan, require to be state 

et aac ORE precisely, as disputes may arise concerning them ; 

“and on two sides a clear knowledge of what they 

“are, and why they have not been more exactly demarcated, is politically 

“important. I give the information in the following statement” :—(see 
“pages and 


* Approximate. 
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The shape of the district may be very roughly compared with a 
figure of eight. Just at its narrowest point 

— aspect and con- an off-shoot of the Salt Range, commonly 
aE a spoken of as the Maidani spur, bisects the 
district into two nearly equal valleys, or more correctly hill-encircled 
plains. To the west of this dividing wedge, which runs from north 
to south, and is mainly in the Kohat district, lie the sandy Marwat 
plain, the green oasis occupied by the Bannuchis, the Waziri 
settlements, and some Thal country in the jdgir of the Khatak chief. 


Looking eastwards the eye first rests on the rain-watered clayey 
uplands of Isakhel, furrowed by the sandy beds of two large hill tor- 
rents, the Chichdli and the Biroch. Those up-lands slope gently down 
to the low-lying alluvial tract known as the Kacha. ‘The eye notes 
its level expanse, its cultivated land, and the dark greenness of its 
clumps of shisham trees, and beyond them the silver brightness of 
the-mighty Indus, and sees still further east the Midnwé4li plain with 
the Salt Range and the Sakésar Hill (4,992 feet) in the back ground. 
Of the two great valleys into which the district is thus divided, the 
western is the finer; because, besides containing the highly irrigated 
and well timbered Bannuchi country, it is entirely surrounded by mountains, 
amongst which Pirghal (11,583 feet) and Shiwidhar (10,998 feet), Kafirkot 
(4,004 feet), Gabar (6,378 feet), and Shekh Budin (4,516 feet) are conspicuous, 
while far away to the south appears the massive plateau-like crest of the 
Tahkt-i-Sulem4n (11,292 feet), and to the north the everlasting snows of the 
Sufaid Koh Range. The eastern valley commands a view of no lofty peaks, and 
to-the south merges into an interminable flat Thal country, but it contains 
some charming parklike scenery in the alluvial bed of the Indus. Besides 
these two great valleys two other tracts require passing mention, the net work 
of hills north of K4la-bégh, known as Bhangi Khel, and Pakhar, the tract east 
of the Salt Range received from Jhelum in * 1862. 

The absence of trees, except in parts irrigated from the Kéram or 
subject to Indus inundation, the bareness of the 
hills immediately surrounding the district, and the 
dazzling glare of the sun, are serious drawbacks to scenic effect. On these 
grounds Bannu_as a district, can hardly be called picturesque. Still about 
sunrise or sunset or in the spring time when the rains have been seasonable, 
or on a cloudy day, there are few parts where one or more views would not 
be described by that comperhensive epithet. And here and there beautful 
Spots are to be found, and charming views to be obtained. Thus, nothing 
can be prettier or more idyllic than the scenery in Bannu proper ¢ on a May 
morning, when every Bannuchi is out harvesting. The yellow corn, the 
green trees, the murmuring water, the reapers both men and women; the 
white pet-lambs or sheep with their tinkling bells in every field, and lastly 
the abrupt grey hills in the back ground, make up as sweet a picture of peace 
and content as can be seen in any country. Then if you wish to see nature 


Scenery, 


* Men of Midnwali mostly know the name Pakhar; but residents of the Kacha and 
Ieakhel generally speak of the tract and parts beyond as wtrad, i. e , the high country. 

+ Here and elsewhere the term “ Bannu proper” means the canal-irrigated portion 
of the Bannu tabsil. : . 
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ona grand scale go into the Bhangikhe! hills or ascend either Sakesar or Shekh 
Budin, and from the first your eyes will feast on snowy peaks and wild gloomy 
glens ; from the second they will see views of rare beauty and softness ; and 
from the third looking eastwards they will rest ona strange lifeless picture 
of weird desolation. Gazing west from Shekh Budin onan August evening 
after a fall of rain you will see the portals of heaven open and close before 
your eyes, as the sun sinks behind the Sulemdn mountains, and the colours 
of his dying glory change and fade away into gloom. Amongst fine vievs 
should be included that of the Indus and the eastern valley from a little 
conical hill at Mari, where the “Kdlab4gh diamonds” (quartz crystals) are 
found and which is crowned by an old Hindti ruin, also that of a dust storms 
seen from Shekh Budin as it sweeps southwards over the Marwat plain. 
Amongst picturesque spots may be mentioned Nammal, just beyond the 
Dhak Pass in Midnwili, also Kdélabégh and Méri on the Indus, and Kotki 
the in throat of Chichali Pass, 

Natives seem to have no one comprehensive name for a range of hills, 


Physical features, Mountains. hence each will here be referred to by what is its best 


known or most appropriate designation, some of 
the more common names being also noted where necessary. 


The wall of mountains collectively termed the Wazifri Hills, which bound 

Waziri hills, the district on the west, is independent Waziristin. 

. The highest isthe Gabar (6,378 feet). It is the 

natural sanitarium of the district, and though its summit is only about 30 miles 

south-west of Edwardes-abad, it was never visited by an Englishman, until 
Captain St. Barbe Browne, 3rd Punjab Cavalry, ascended it in May 1180. 


* As the Gubbar may some day be a sanitarium, andall information about it is useful 
the following extracts from a letter from Captain Browne, describing his adventurous 
trip are given here. i 

* * * “Yes, I succeeded in getting to the top of the great Gubbur. The small 
Gubbur and the Great Gubbur were praiealle in one range; although they are now 
divided by an immense impassable chasm fully 3,000 feet deep with perfectly straight 
Bcarped sides. On the top of the small Gubbur is a zyarat, a mere circle of stones, and 
a rude hut thatched with branches ina vey Ls way. They take up the only level 
ground there is on the top; in fact the small Gubbur is simply a knife edge with three 
other knife edges running from it . .. There is no water on the top or anywhere near 
the top; there are no trees on it; .. . The best road to it runs through Kooie of the 
Wazirs, and up the Spin Algad; but beyond a nice view there is nothing to be got 
there. The Great Gubbur is a very different mountain. Itisa long ridge some7 or 8 
miles long, very grassy and not by any means steep at the top, with lots of level places 
on the east side fit for bungalows,—in fact looking as if they had been artificially pre~ 
pest There are some olive trees on the top, but down in the dells are plenty of trees. 

ater is to be found all the year round in a stream which runs out of the side of the 

mountain. The average height is 6,500 feet. It is very easy of access; it is only 30 
miles from Bunnu to the top, wtz:— 

Bunnu to Jani Khel ove eee eee wee 15 mills, 

Jani Khel along frontier road to south oe 6 

From frontier road to foot of hills... ea: <B woe 

From mouth of Saroba Algad to head of hills... 3 

From head of Saroba Algad to top of Gubbur 3 ,, 
I rode with ease to the head of the Tanda Saroba Algad, and only had to walk three mileg 
vp the hill. The path up the hill was by no means steep, and could easily be made ride- 
able. I went up to top of the little Gubburtwice, and passed a night on the top of it. 
I went up to the top of the Great Gubbur also twice, and passed three nights in the 
Tanda Saroba Algad below it. I found the Bhitanis very civil, . .I think it would be 
a ees place for a sanitarium, being so very accessible, and is near and having water 
eo high up. There are no villages anywhere on the top, ones there area few in the 
durrahs on the east side down below. Itis perfectly uninhabited, except that the 
Mahsuds occasionally use it as 8 yoad towards Daur when they go for plunder,” , « « 
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A little south of the Gabar the Suleman Range throws out towards Shekh 
Budin a low spur of crumbling sand stone hills, 
known asthe Bhitanni Range. It is held by inde- 
pendent Bhitannis as far south as the Kharoba torrent, whence it is in British 
territory, the water-shed from the Bain Pass eastwards forming the boundary 
between the Dera Ismail Khan and Bannu districts. This Bhitanni Range 
comes to an end at the Pezti Pass. Immediately to its east rises the Shekh 
Budin mountain, which will be presently described. 
From Shekh Budin, a low spur runs east-northeast as far as the Karrum 
at the Tang Darra, and except, towards its eastern 
Sones) Same Sever: extremity serves to separate iris district from that 
of Dera Ismail Khan. Like the Bhitanni Range this Shekh Bud{fn Range is 
mostly composed of soft sand stone, and is rapidly disintegrating. No doubt 
much of the sandy surface soil of southern Marwat has been formed by 
denudation from this and other neighbouring ranges. Of its several names 
the best known amongst us is the Shekh Budin or Marwat Range, and among 
natives Shin Ghar or Sabz Rah. 
From Tang Darra northwards runs the spur or range already mentioned 
a as dividing the district into two pretty equal 
Se halves, As far as the Mitha Khatak torrent these 
hills are very low, and entirely in this district, their water-shed separating the 
Marwat from the Isakhel tahsil. North of the Mitha Khatak torrent this spur 
rises to an average height of over 2,000 feet above the level of the plain, and 
breaks into two chief ridges, the eastern one of which separates Isakhel from 
the Khatak country, and trending in a north-east direction, curves round to 
Kalabagh. The whole spur has numerous names, the best known of which 
are the Khatak or the Maidanf Pahar ; the latter from the hamlet and valley 
of Maidén, near its centre and highest point (4,256 feet). The eastern face 
of this range forms a bold and almost impracticable scarpment of cliffs. Then 
beds of lignite and black shale (rol), from which latter alum is manufactured, 
are found throughout the range. 
Above Kalabdgh are the Bhangi hills, a we stony: ey - ae 
. ridges and deep gullies, with here and there sma 
Sheng Ene zalvarablé glens between. 
From opposite the locally famous Dangkot hill, in Bhangi Khel about six 
miles up the Indus from Kélabdgh, that portion of 
Balt Range, the Salt Range which extends from the Indus to 
the Sakesar hill, may be said to commence. It separates the Awdns from the 
Pathéns of Midnwéilf, contains some fairly good grazing and urd? (mountain 
sheep) shooting grounds, and in the hollows and glens patches of cultivation 
are to be met with. i 
The two existing sanitaria of the district remain to be described. Shekh 
Shekh Buds Budin* (4,516 feet) or as the natives call it ghind, 
ey i. e., “the hill;” rises abruptly from the south-west 
end of the Shekh Budfn Range, and owes the preservation of its original 
eminence to its being capped with a great mass of imperishable limestone. 
‘This mountain is on the extreme south of the district, and its top is 64 miles 
by road from Edwardes-abad. Its summit, which is now both crowned and 


Bhitanni Range. 


I EN aa pc Neg ES Te POC A 
* So called from Shekh Bahé-ud-din, the saint whose shrine dominates the top of 
the hill, 
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crowded with 15 bungalows, besides many other buildings, has been a hot 
weather retreat for Europeans from Dera Ismail Khan and Edwardesabad 
almost since annexation. A first class road runs from Pezi up to the station. 
and a made pathway, practicable for horses and laden oxen and donkeys, 
leads directly to and from the village of Khairi Khel Sarga, and is much 
used by natives and active Englishmen. The hill itself is bare and ugly, 
and the amount of available space included within the limits of the station is 
very small. Besides grass, which in good years, notwithstanding the shal- 
lowness of the gravelly soil, is abundant, little else grows on the hill. A few 
stunted wild olives and some pAu/d, acacias and dwarf palms are to be seen 
amongst the rocks and in sheltered nooks. As a sanitarium Shekh Budin 
is salubrious, but from the middle of June until the July or August rains 
come, the heat during the day is very great, the thermometer often ranging 
between 88° and 93° inside a bungalow. During the summer a steady breeze 
usually springs up about 10 4.M. and blows from the south nearly all day 
long. This, in conjunction with the dryness of the atmosphere, makes the 
heat less perceptible than it otherwise would be. In June and July a punkah 
iz however almost a necessity during the three or four weeks of greatest heat. 
The chief want of the station is water, there being no springs on the hill at 
all. Six large masonry tanks now partially obviate this want, but every third 
or fourth year the stored water is expended before the supply is replenished 
by rain, and the residents are for several weeks put to great expense in 
consequence, and the Marwat and Pani4la villagers to great inconvenience. 
Though the tanks catch much of the drainage from the bungalows and other 
buildings, and their water must therefore be far from pure, no evil consequences 
have yet resulted. Doctor Verchere published an account of the sanitarium 
in the supplement to the Punjab Gazette, dated 11th February, 1865, which 
may be advantageously consulted. As a summer head-quarters for the Deputy 
Commissioner of Bannu, Shekh Budfn is quite as accessible and convenient 
as Edwardes-abad for residents of any tahsfl except that of Bannu ; but when- 
ever water is scarce, the people feel it a hardship going up there. 

The Cis-Indus sanitarium is Sakesar, (4,992 feet) at the extreme 
Sakesar Hill east of the district. Of the actual summit this 
; district only possesses a small portion, all the rest 
being within the Shahpur district. Sakesar is a charming hill, and, unlike 
Shekh Budin, has plenty of space and generally plenty of water derived from 
springs, tanks and one well near its summit. It is very grassy, and can boast 
of a number of small trees and shrubs. The climate resembles that of Shekh 
Budin, but is not so dry, and is perhaps atrifle cooler. Sakesar is the summer 
head-quarters of the Assistant Commissioner, when there is one in charge of 
the Midnwali sub-division. His bungalow owing to late additions is now a 
handsome roomy building. Unfortunately it is situated about 600 feet below 
the top of the hill, and about 300 feet below the shoulder on which the 
Shahpur station is built, hence the position is rather hotter and more isolated 
than it need have been. The well and several springs are, however, close 
by. An account of the hill will be found in the Punjab Record for April 
1867, pages 23 to 30, Part Miscellaneous. 


Piercing the Salt Range immediately above Kélabigh through a narrow 
channel of its own boring, the Indus enters this 

The Indus and ite bed. istrict, and flows placidly on with a fall of about 
one foot to the mile in a southerly direction for the next forty miles of its 
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course. Freed from its mountain barriers, it rapidly spreads out in the plain 
until its bed from bank to bank attains, a few miles above Isakhel, a 
maximum width of nearly thirteen miles. Within this bed are a net-work of 
shifting channels, in one or other of which the main stream rolls on. About 
40 years ago the great body of the Indus flowed on the Isakhel side, but 
yet sufficiently far from the high bank to leave between a strip of rich alluvial 
soil, varying from half a mile to two miles in width. By degrees the river 
encroached on this strip, until shortly after annexation the whole fertile zone 
had been submerged. About 1856 a change of course commenced, but was 
80 gradual at first as almost to escape notice. Still the main stream was 
reverting to an old channel on the Mianwali side, and between 1863 and 1864 
the process was completed. Hardly then was the important fact that a great 
river had capriciously shifted its bed about 8 miles eastwards fully realized by 
the district officials. The cause of the reversion is popularly ascribed to the 
cutting in 1856 of a short canal below Kalabégh to connect an old and almost 
dry channel on the Midnwéli side with the Indus. This diverted some water, 
and on the 26th of August of the following year came down a tremendous 
flood, which converted this small cut into a broad deep channel. From 1864 
to 1873 the Indus kept hugging its left bank closer and closer, engulfing village 
after village in its bed, and even undermining its old high bank and eroding the 
old villages which had crowned it for overone hundred years. Thus Pakki, 
Mochh, Rokhri, Shahbaz Khel, Yarti Khel, Midnwdli (including part of the 
civil station) Balhi Khel, Kandi and Piplén have partly or wholly been 
destroyed. But since 1873 the riyer has relaxed its pressure on its left bank, 
and has taken a central set against villages whose lands had been hitherto 
left untouched, and were consegently the richest and best in its bed. 
Already about 25,000 acres of cultivated land have suffered diluvion. At the 
same time some of the channels on the Isakhel side are again becoming 
wider, and their volume of water seems year by year to be increasing. 

That the Indus is ever shifting its channels from side to side of its 
capacious bed is a fact ; but why it does so, is very puzziing. Should 
its main stream a few years hence run midway between its banks, as 
seems not unlikely, the course will be a new one, and one which will 
destroy the oldest and best cultivated lands and shisham blocks in its 
bed. The depth of the Indus is given as follows :— 

At Kélabigh, in sumer 48 feet ; in winter 30 feet 
» Moch, ” » > 18 » 
» Miéuwili, ,, 30» i om 15 ‘ 
The Kurram rises in the southern slopes of the Sufed Koh, and 

K ; after traversing the countries of the Tori and 

rae Bangash tribes, forms for a few miles the 
western boundary of the Kohat district, then rushes through 
mountains held by Kabul Khel and Darwesh Khel Wazirs, and finally 
debouches into British territory about five miles north-west of 
Edwardes-abad. For the first ten miles of its course through this 
district its bed is filled with stones and boulders, its stiff clay’ banks 
rise abruptly on either side to a height of from ro to 30 feet, and its 
width from bank to bank varies from a quarter to three quarters 
of a mile. Below the point where the stony bed merges into one 
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of clay and sand, the width increases, and the banks are’ less 
precipitous and composed of less cohesive materials. In places long 
stretches of marsh and swampy ground lie between the flowing 
stream and the uplands on either side. Such ground is not unsuited 
as pasture land for cattle, especially buffaloes, and in places produces 
enormous quantities of reeds, which are highly prized for thatching 
purposes. After traversing the tahsfls of Bannu and Marwat in a 
south-easterly direction, the Kurram breaks through some low 
sandstone hills at a point called Tang Darra (narrow pass), and 
empties itself into a branch stream of the Indus by numerous channels 
a few miles further eastward. In its diagonal course of about 60 
miles through the district the Kurram falls fully 700 feet. Its pace 
is consequently very rapid. Except in the winter and early spring 
months its water is always surcharged with a rich fertilizing silt, 
drawn down from an immense catchment area of hills and valleys. 
This river is therefore of the highest value as an irrigator, and is 
extensively used as such both in the hills and in this district. It is 
subject to sudden and prolonged rises, and, as it is no where yet 
bridged, crossing it is sometimes impossible for several days at a 
time. In April 1878 the 4th Punjab Infantry were detained on_ its 
left bank within a mile of cantonments for a whole week. The 
bottom, too, being very treacherous, except where it is stony, renders 
its passage by camels at Tang Darra and Daddiwdla always more or 
less risky. The unwary beast which wanders a foot or two aside 
from the beaten track is sure to be embogged. The Tang-Darra 
crossing is that generally used except between June and September, 
when the only tolerably safe and practicable ford for laden camels is 
that opposite cantonments. A bridge at this point is the greatest 
commercial and military want of the district, but as it would cost not 
less than two lakhs of rupees, there is little prospect of one being 
made for many years to come. 
The only other perennial stream in the district containing 
The Tochi or Gambila, more than a driblet of water, is the Tochi. It 
emerges from the hills about six miles south 
of the point of entrance of the Kurram, and runs nearly parallel to 
that stream for some distance, but finally joins it three miles below 
Lakki. In the hills and within the limits of the Bannu tahsil the 
stream is locally termed Tochi, but once it enters the Marwat country, 
Gambila. Compared to the Kurram it is a small mountain brook, its 
flood lasting seldom more than twelve hours after the cessation of 
rain in the hills, whilst those in the Kurram last for several days. As 
an irrigator it is of more value to the independent inhabitants of the 
Dawar valley, than to our fellow subjects in this district, The Bakka 
Khel Wazirs, and Miri and B&rakzai Bannuchis depend on it for the 
irrigation of a large portion of their lands. In five years out of six 
the supply, though never superabundant, is sufficient, but occasionally, 
when no rain falls in the hills in the spring and early summer months, 
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. it fails, and the rabi crops are burnt up. Its bed is generally narrow 
with steep precipitous banks on either side. Two miles east of the 
village of Hawed it is joined by a hill torrent known as far as the 
Akra mounds as the Wuch Barn, but thence as the Lohra. At the 
point where the change of name takes place are numerous springs, 
owing to which and the discharge of spill from the Kachkot canal 
into its bed, the Tochi may be called a perennial stream. 

The valley of the Karam and Gambila, comaniins the ‘tahsils’ 

: ; of Bannu and Lakki, is in shape an irregular 
Meineiaos pias, oval, its length from north to Fath shout 60 
miles, and its breadth from the Maidani hills to the western border 
about 4o miles. Surrounded on all sides by hills, the valley itself is 
open and comparatively level, its soil composed of thick deposits of 
calcareous lacustrine clay, often 40 and 50 feet in depth, and 
underlain by coarse gravel, or in places by masses of rounded pebbles. 
Only here and there, as at Akra and at a few spots near the foot of 
the western hills, slight eminences have escaped erosion and stand 
out above the level of the plain. 

In the lower part of the valley there is a great admixture of 
sand in the soil. Indeed, the eastern portion of the Marwat ‘tahsil’ 
has been described as “in parts sandy with a tolerably productive 
“soil beneath, and in parts pure sand.” Even from this unfertile soil, 
however, good crops are raised. Proceeding up the valley, the sand 
decreases, and the country assumes at every mile an appearance 
more and more smiling. Nota yard of land remains uncultivated, 
and the country is dotted thickly with villages, trees, and gardens, 
Irrigation cuts from the Kfrram flow between sloping grassy banks, 
and impart an air of freshness, and prettiness, unknown to other 
parts of the frontier districts. 

Round this fertile centre, runs a zone of sandy waste, and 
beyond the sand again a circling zone of hills, while through its midst 
runs the stream of the Kérram and Gambila. 

The ‘Nar’ is a tract of country lying on the boundary between 
Tho ‘Nar’ the Bannu and Marwat sub-divisions, and its 

‘ name signifies “fire.” Prior to the annexa- 
tion of the Province it was a waste jungle, inhabited only by roving 
families of professional thieves; the continual enmity that existed 
between the Bannuchis and Marwats being sufficient to negative 
any attempt to bring it under cultivation, Major Edwardes 
and his successors in the district early directed their attention 
to it, connecting it by a new cut with one of the Karam 
canals. The Bannuchis soon spread over the whole, and it is now 
for the most part under cultivation, Its area is about 20,000 
‘bigha’ (== 10,000 acres). It lies partly in Marwat and partly in 
Bannu. At annexation it was declared Government property and 
granted to persons who had done good service. A part of it, known 

c 
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as Harfm-i-tala, was given to the Bhitannis. It is now extensively 
cultivated. : 
From a social point of view, the reclamation of this waste has been 
of incalculable benefit, as affecting the safety of life and property in 
its neighborhood. ‘When I was in Bannu in 1851,” writes the 
officer who conducted one of the summary Settlements of the district, 
‘the ‘ N4r’ was a large jungly tract, a stronghold and ambuscade 
“for theives and murderers. During my present residence in the . 
“ district (1857-58), there has hardly been a case of violence in this 
“ formerly lawless region.” 
Below the hills, and intervening on three sides between them 
and the cultivated plains, is a strip of count 
The ane Indie Teak, known as the ‘Thal. It is bare ond stony, 
receiving no irrigation from the mountain torrents, which sweep through 
it at a low level, having cut out deep courses for themselves below the 
surface. Itisa wild undulating waste, not exactly a desert, because it 
affords pasturage to vast herds during the winter months, but, to all 
intents and purposes a wilderness. Immediately below the hills its 
surface is a layer of gravel, dotted with loose stones washed down by 
the annual floods ; as the circle contracts towards the plains, the gravel 
gives place to sand, which extends to the limits of the alluvial soil 
that fills the central portion of the valley. But, barren though they 
appear, both sand and stony ground require only rain to render them 
productive of abundant crops; the rain-fall, however, being scanty 
the normal appearance of the ‘ Thal’ is as described, a wilderness 
dotted with scrubby vegetation and prickly bushes of camel-thorn. 
Such are the characteristics of the ‘Thal’ below the Khattak 
and Waziri hills. On the south, the scene at the foot of the Marwat 
hills is still more desolate. Here there is little or nothing for some 
miles. below the hills but one expanse of sandy soil, which however, 
barren as it is to the eye, is extensively cultivated in good years. 
Water is far below the surface, so far that the people cannot afford 
to sink wells. Their water-supply is derived from tanks, in which a 
scanty store is caught during the rainy season; but these dry up 
invariably in hot weather, and the sole resource of the people lies in 
fetching their water from some distant spring... One village in 
articular is mentioned on the road to the Pezu Pass from Lakki, the 
inhabitants of which have to fetch water all the way from the Gambila, 
a distance of over r4miles. Government has lately sunk two wells at 
Domeli and Mangiwala. 
To the south and east of the Pp em hills lies the valley 
; of the Indus. The river passes through the 
i ea cai line of hills at Rélabigh, “and frou thie point 
the hills rapidly recede from the river bank, until at 20 miles from 
Kalabégh, they reach a distance of 14 miles. From this point, the width 
intervening between the hills and the river gradually decreases again, 
until opposite Isakhel it measures barely five miles. South of the river 
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Karam, the hills again project to the river bank. The semicircle 
thus enclosed between the hills and the river is level and open, 
the soil intrinsically good, and, where irrigated by hill streams, 
productive of the best crops. A strip of ‘Thal’ land, resembling 
that of Bannu proper, skirts the hill. ‘Towards the south a considerable 
area is irrigated from the Karam. 

North of Kaélabaégh, and between ne termination of the Khattak 

eee hills and the Indus, is the outlying district of 
pe Bangs Spe) Ce Bangi Khel. It is a rugged trace broken up 
by rough lines of hill, irregular, but having inthe main a direction 
from north to south. It is inhabited by the Bangi Khel Pathéns,a 
hardy race, who make the best of an unkind soil; but to raise a crop 
of even the coarsest grain is a task requiring patient labour and a 
continuance of favourable weather. The highest point in their Bangi 
Khel country is the peak of Bangalli, 2,864 feet above the sea. 
Beyond the Indus ie the “tahsil’ of Mtns ; The rivet is 
skirted by a low alluvial tract, called the Kacha, 
hated aetiael ranging ia width from nine miles to three, and 
met abruptly on its inner edge by the high bank of the Central Thal, 
a continuation of the Thal of Shahpur and Dera Ismail Khan. 

The Kacha is intersected everywhere by offshoots from the river, 
dry during the winter months, but flooded during the rains, sometimes 
moderately, but more often in excess of the wants of the country. 
Large portions of it are brought under cultivation, and the remainder 
is overgrown with tall grass, giving fine pasturage to large herds of 
cattle. Trees, too, are plentiful, especially the ‘ber’ (Zizyphus 
jujuba), which here grows to a considerable size, while in the nor- 
thern portion is a fine forest of sissu. The Thal is identical in 
character with that of Shahpur and Dera Ismail Khan and has been 
fully described in the Gazetteers of those districts. 


Being surrounded by hills the plain-portion of the district 

., receives the discharge of numerous hill tor- 

SE eee hill rents, most of which are more or less utilized 
as irrigators. None of,these torrents have 

any perennial flow, but several are to a small extent constant during 
the cold weather.* The area so irrigated is however very insigni- 
ficant. The supply of water, then, in the hill torrents of the district 
only continues whilst rain is falling within their catchment areas, and 
for at most a few hours after the rain has ceased. “Again, as the 
catchment areas are not large, and as the rain-fall of the district and 
surrounding hills is very scant, and condensed into heavy discharges 
now and again, it follows that the absolute amount of water drained 
off into the plains is not very large, and that much when it does come 


* Water continuously flowing is called and by Pathéns in contradistinction to 
spasmodic flood water (khare wbah or da nuzuba). Hindi speakers call the former 
wahuda pdni, the latter har da pani. The terms hald pdnt and sufed or chitta pdnt in 
use in Dera Ismail Khan are not generally known here, 
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runs to waste, the humble contrivances of the zamfinddrs being 
unequal to the stemming and storing of sudden floods. Then the 
beds of many of the streams in the plain havein the course of ages 
become so deepened that they now defy all the irrigation efforts of 
the peasantry. This is particularly the case in the two frontier tahsfls. 
In them, once the water passes beyond the stony girdle skirting the 
hills, and enters the soft deep cohesive soil beyond, the bed of the 
stream sinks suddenly to from 40 to 150 feet and more below the 
surrounding level of the country, and defies all efforts to arrest and 
raise it, In such a soil the banks of the channels are abrupt, wall-like 
and unperceivable until you areon them. “As you ride along” 
Mr. Lyall has remarked about them, “in an apparently unbroken 
“plain, you are suddenly brought up by finding yourself on the verge 
“ of one of these cafions.” The hill torrents of the two Indus tahsils 
have, as a rule, broader and shallower beds, the reason probably being 
that the gravelly or sandy subsoil found at from ten to fifty feet below 
the surface tends to arrest degradation. 


Banuu.—This tahsil has three great nalas. The largest isthe Kashu- 
. idvatiarar Tee Fur, which flows from the Khatak 
a ae irrigation of country through the eastern Waziri-Thal. 
Owing to the depth of its bed and brackishness 
of its water it is almost useless as an irrigator. The other two are 
the Khisor (Khesra) and the Shaktu from independent Waziristén. 
Both are utilzed by the Bakkakhel and Janikhel Wazirs. Both are 
good torrents, and have a small but almost constant flow in the cold 
weather. When water is plentiful, it is applied on the saroba-pdina 
principle; when scarce by shares and turns. The cultivated nél4dar 
or hill-torrent area of the tahsil is 17,421 acres. 


Marwat.—This tahsfl has many nélds, but only three are used to 
any great extent, v7z., the Nugram, Kharoba and the three streams, 
Larzan, Galra and Zarneja, which unite below Mulazai, and become 
the well known Sohel of Kundi in the Dera Ismail,Khan district. The 
Nugram is turned to fair account whilst still in the stony girdle 
skirting the hills. Generally the saroba-pdina rule obtains. The 
-Kharoba is at present only used by the village of Bahrémkhel. The 
Marwats have in the last ten years made several laborious attempts 
to utilize it better. First the Adamzais erected an enormous earthen 
and brushwood bund acruss its deep hed. The bund stood for a year 
or two, but was at last swept away in a flood, perhaps because no 
adequate escape had been provided. Not discouraged by the example 
of Adamzai, Khairikhel and Pahérkhel, which are with Bahrémkhel 
the most upstream villages on the Kharoba, next attempted to bund 
its bed, and divert the flow just inside the hills, but the labour though 
vast proved vain. As tothe Muldzai torrents they are manageable 

_and very largely utilized. Their waters are shared just as if each wag 


asmall canal, The recorded cultivated naladér area of Marwat is 
21,338 acres, 
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#sakhel—The.two great torrents are the €hichéli and Broch. 
They carry off much of the drainage of the Maidéni Range. Both are 
largely utilized. The general rule of partition is that of saroba-pdina, 
but in families shares exist, and the position and size of most of the 
gandis or dams and training bunds are fixed. On the highest up- 
stream Chichéli villages shares are fixed, and the share-holding 
villages join to make and repair the head bunds. In all 9,371 acres 
are irrigated from the two nAlds. The Irrigation Department has a 
project for storing the water of the Chichali, by damming the bed at 
a narrow point well inside the hills. 


Midnwdli.—Of the numerous torrents in'this tahsfl that known 
west of the Salt Range as the Wahii is the largest, and is turned to 
good account, It drains the northern slopes of the Sakesar_ hill, and 
contiguous parts of the northern and eastern sides of the Salt Range, 
pierces that range in a narrow tortuous channel at Nammal, and once 
through irrigates the lands of Musakhel and other large villages. 
Much of its flood water escapes into the Indus or percolates through 
its sandy bed, and so is lost. The distribution of water in this tahsil is 
regulated much in the same way asit is in Isakhel. The Midnwali 
néladér cultivated area is 33,350 acres. ; 


About a lakh and a quarter of cultivated acres paying a lakh and 
Canals, a half of revenue are irrigated by canals from 
the Kuram and Tochi (Gam bila) streams. 
The rights in these are so important, so interesting and so complete 
_ that the whole subject has been treated atlength in the appendix 
to this chapter, at pages _— to ‘ 


, The custom regarding alluvion and diluvion will be best illustrated 
Riverain boundaries, by the following quotation from Mr. Thorburn’s 

Report. The right of occupancy tenants in 
alluvion is noticed in the description of the tenures in the Kacha 
(page .) “Another important work was the making of arrangements 
for the partition of Midnwéli-Kacha now under water. I have in a 
ormer chapter explained how between 1856 and 1868 an enormous 
area of Miénwéli-Kacha was destroyed by fluvial action. The right 
to new alluvion, as it formed, was always contested in court. _The 
rule throughout the whole Kacha for both villages and individual 
holdings was and is, once a boundary always a boundary, whether 
the area be above or below water. Thus, wherever land appeared, 
numerous claimants started up asserting that it had formed on the 
site of an old possession of theirs. There being no field maps, 
judgments were both very arbitrary and haphazard. In the 1878-74 
measurements of this settlement, individual rights in 92,38 8 acre 
belonging to thirty-six villages could not be shown in the field Maps 
the land being under water. I explained to the commulities 
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concerned the necessity of making some arrangements for the 
partition of such plots on their re-appearance, in order to check 
future litigation and ensure justice. All the villages agreed, and, 
treating the submerged areas as if held in joint ownership, proceeded 
under the supervision of the Superintendent to effect their partition. 
The result is that the whole area has been mapped, and divided in 
such a way that each shareholder will receive his allotted portion as 
it re-appears without having first to litigate for it. In the case of 
four villages the basis of division has been former field maps. But 
for the other thirty-two those interested have mostly divided their 
submerged lands into blocks or strips according to their proportionate 
shares, the area to be allotted to individuals in each being recorded 
and no more. That area is generally for an occupancy tenant, 
inferior or full proprietor, the maximum acreage entered in any one 
year in his name either at the first or the second summary settlement, 
or in any of the subsequent annual measurements under the 
fluctuating system of assessment. The balance, if any, has been 
recorded in one or more plots in the names of the founders 
(bunydddérs) or as shdmildt-deh, as the case may be.” 

Except in the northern portion of the Bannu tahs{l, the annual 
Rein-fall. rain-fall. throughout the district is under 10 
inches. Bannu proper and the Wazfri-Thal 
catch the tail of many a storm, which never reaches further south, and 
thus in the course of the year their rain-fall runs up to about 14 
inches. The July to September rains are more general than those 
of any other season. They usually come from the south-east or east 
after‘the wind has blown strongly, and steadily from those quarters _ 
for a day or more. In the cold weather the rain clouds come mostly 
from the north or west or from between those points, and are very 
partial and capricious in discharging themselves. The southern parts 
of Marwat seem to get less rain than any other portion of the district, 
except perhaps the Midnwéli-Thul. Shekh Budin is too isolated, 
and the hills connecting it with the Salt Range to the east 
and the Suleman Range to the west are too low to offer much 
attraction to passing storm clouds, which often persistently 
hang about the Gabar mountain, and lofty peaks or ranges 
south-west of it, and after vain attempts to strike across 
Marwat, sweep southwards towards the Takht-i-Sulemén, or 
disappear to the west. October and November are the most rainless 
months in the year. In some years not a shower falls between zoth 
September and Christmas. The most rainy months are July, August ° 
and Jaunary. The last is certainly the cloudiest. In April and 
May occasional thunder storms break on different parts of the district, 
anit are frequently accompanied with hail. On the whole the rain-fall 
must be characterised as scant and uncertain, and when sufficient, it 
is often unseasonable. Thus between two and three inches fell in 
May 1872, and again in 1877, when none was wanted, : 
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Table No. III. shows in tenths of an inch the total rain-fall registered at 
each of the rain-gauge stations in the district for 
Tenths of an each year, from 1866-67 to 1882-83. The fall at 


peas inch. head-quarters for the four preceding years is shown 
1862-63... | 123 +i the margin. The distribution of the rain-fall 
1863-64 |. 23°0 throughout the year is shown in Tables Nos. IIIA. 
1864-65... 161 and IIIB. 
3865-66... 134 


The general elevation of the plains is between 685 feet (new Mi&nwili 
Climate station), and 1,276 feet (Edwardes-abad), hence the 
i temperature would be much the same all over the 
district, did special local causes not affect it. Thus trees,.excessive irrigation, 
and the close propinquity of the hills all combine to make the climate of 
Edwardes-abad in the hot weather moist and close, and to nearly equalize 
the temperature throughout the twenty-four hours. But 32 miles away at 
Lakki, where there is no irrigation, and the country is open and sandy, the 
days are comparatively hotter, the nights cooler, and the atmosphere is very 
dry. So marked is the contrast, that a local proverb says: ‘‘ The day of 
Bannn, the night of Marwat, (is best).” Mr. Thorburn writes “In ordinary years 
punkahs are required from early in May until the end of September, hence the 
cool and and cold weather may besaidto last for seven good months. The 
hottest time is from the middle of June until the first great fall of rain, which 
can not be counted on before the end of July. The coldest month is of course 
January, during the whole of which ice can be collected, when there are no 
clouds or wind. Frosts continue until late in February. Thus in 1876, the first 
year in which ice was stored in pits, large collections were made between the ° 
1sth and 22nd of February, The most trying, though not the least enjoyable, 
months are, I think, October and November, in which the variation of 
temperature in the twenty-four hours is the greatest. I have seen water in a 
shallow earthen vessel freeze over night in the second week in November, and 
by 2 p.m. the thermometer in my tent go up to between 80° and go’. During 
aneleven years’ residence in the district I have only once known snow fall in 
the plain, v#s., in January 1874, when it fell in Marwat. On the whole, the 
climate of Bannu must be called a trying one, the extremes of heat and cold 
are so great; and for the Englishman it is particularly so, because he must 
reside the greater part of the year at Edwardes-abad, the most unhealthy 
locality in the district.” 

* Malarial fevers and bonet complaints are the aes prevalent diseases. In 

e autumn months the former are sometimes ve: 

as prac real, deadly wherever canals exist. In cantonments see 
amongst the Bannuchis the fever season commences in September, and 
continues until November or December. It is probable that quite half the 
adult population have one or more attacks of fever between those months, if 
resident during them in an irrigated part of the country. The civil and military 
station is in the midst of the richest and most properly irrigated part of the 
Bannu valley, and is quite as unhealthy as Peshawar. With the exception of the 
irrigated tracts the district is generally very healthy, the Marwat country 
particularly so. 

Of diseases other than those given above, the commonest are small-pox, 
pneumonia, guinea-worm, and at Kdlabdgh goitre. 

Small-pox is almost entirely confined to children, and is looked upon as 
a disease every child must face. ‘ Until he gets over the small-pox, parents 
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do not count their child their own,” is a local Pashto sayirig’ on the subject. 
About one case in ten is fatal, Of the recoveries a good fourth are disfigured 
for life. As yet vaccination is not sufficiently appreciated: still no. classes 
have any deep rooted objections to it, and belief in its efficacy is steadily 
spreading. Inoculation has been commonly practised by Kureshis and othets 
-for many generations, and with good results. The punctures are made either 
at the base of the thumb of the right hand, or several inches up the right 
fore-arm. . 

Guinea-worm is very rife in Marwat and wherever stagnant water is drunk 
from ponds or tanks. It is most prevalent in the hot weather after July. It 
is sometimes fatal. A case has been known in which one man had ten 
worms in him at once. It seems to attack old and young alike, but according 
to popular opinion the young are more susceptible to it. 

Goitre is only endemic at Kdlabagh, where the citizens live closely 

packed, and day and night inhale the noxious smoke and vapour from the 
large alum works situated in the centre of the town. Perhaps this may explain 
it. It is certain, that the residents of Kélabégh are, as a community, sallower 
and more sickly looking than those of any other town in the district. 
: The marked unhealthiness of a great portion of the Bannu parganna is 
attributable to the redundant vegetation and the over-irrigation of the fields, 
also, in the opinion of natives, chiefly to the bad water of the Ktiram, which 
causes boils, bilious complaints, and inflammation of the bowels. The 
European residents obtain well-water from the well in the Bannu fort, but all 
the natives in the densely populated parts of tho Bannu ‘tahsfl’ drink Karam 
water, there being no wells. Before descending into the Bannu plain, the 
Kiiram river irrigates the crops, chiefly rice, in the Kiram Valley; and in 
Bannu more than half its water isused for irrigation purposes. The water 
consequently is always charged with vegetable matter. Except for two 
months in the cold weather its water is never clear. 

For low bilious fever, called the ‘great fever,’ or ‘stirah tabah,’ the 
great Bannuchi remedy is to wrap the patient up in the reeking warm 
skin of a newly-killed sheep. He is then placed in a closet, every 
apperture being tightly closed. This process is repeated every third day 
until the patient either dies or recovers. 

Being on no great trade route, possessing no large towns, and, 
Epidemics, having a population mainly agricultural, this 

district is not often visited by serious epide- 
mics and when they come, diffusion seems rapidly to diminish their 
virulence. Of late years there have been only two bad epidemics. 
Early in October 1867, cholera was imported from Kohat, and for a 
fortnight appeared in a virulent form in Edwardes-abad and the neigh- 
bouring villages. Again in July 1876 it was imported from Shahpur 
into Midnwili, and after being terribly destructive in several villages 
there, spread trans-Indus. The case of one village, Sawas, deserves 
special record. In twenty days 198 persons fell victims to it out of a 
population of 1,400, and of those who recovered from the disease, 
several subsequently died from a malignant boil locally termed mad#s- 
varuri. This boil is very fatal in some years in Midnwali, and seems 
to resemble that called by Mackenzie Wallace in his ‘ Russia’ The 
Siberian plague. ‘It is,” says he, ‘a thing like a boil with a dark 
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© coloured rim. If this is cut open in time the person recovers, but jf 
“ not the person dies.” Previous to 1867 cholera is said to have been 
very fatal all over the district in 1844-45. No other. visitation is 
remembered. Besides cholera, typhoid fever sometimes appears in 
an epidemic form. In the autumn of 1857 after a season of unusually 
heavy rain it ravaged partsof Marwat and the Indus bed villages. 
The Marwats say that whole households were swept away, and that 
in the villages, which suffered most, hardly a family escaped without 
the loss of one or more members. The wadazkél or “' epidemic year ” 
has established itself as an era in those parts which were most 
afflicted. 

Tables Nos, XI., XIA., XIB., and XLIV. give annual and 
Statistica of Disease. monthly statistics of births and deaths for the 
district and for its towns during the last five 
years; while the birth and death-rates since 1868, so far as available, 
will be found at page for the general population, and in 
Chapter VI. under the heads of the several large towns of the 
district. Table No. XII. shows the number of insane, blind, deafmutes, 
and lepers as ascertained at the Census of 1881; while Table 
No. XXXVIII, shows the working of the dispensaries since 1877. 


SECTION B.—GEOLOGY, FLORA, AND FAUNA. 


[Here will follow a sketch by the Superin- 


Geol f the Salt R ‘ 
ac se tendent, Geological Survey.] 


Of-all the Bannu ranges none but the Khattak hills have been 

ae subjected to an exhaustive geological exami- 

Geology of the Bannihills. ation, and they are described in the Kohat 
Gazetteer. But an interesting memorandum is extant by 
Dr. Verchere, from which the following geological account of the other 
hills is quoted.* The statements, however, must probably be 


*J. AS, B. 1867. 


r 
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accepted as approximate only, until confirmed by a more elaborate 
survey. He says :—‘ The estern boundary of the valley of Bannu is 
formed by the Lowa-ghar, or Shin-ghar,* which is continued 
south, past the Lakki Tiji hill, as far as the Tang Darrah Pass, through which 
the Kuiram leaves the valley. The whole western face of this range is com- 
‘posed of thick beds of Miocene, dipping west. On the eastern aspect of 
the range,. several rocks of older formations appear under the Miocene, and 
form a bold escarpment of white stone, which has given its name to the 
tange (Shin-ghar). From the above we find ; (1) thick beds of Nummulitic 
limestone, forming the centre of the range, 4,357 feet above the sea; (z) 
under these, are beds of Nummulitic shales, in which are to be found 
limited and thin beds of lignite ; (3) towards the north of the range, thin beds 
of Jurassic limestone are seen under the Nummulitic shales ; (4) near the 
Chichali Pass, thin beds of dark brown Liassic sandstone are exposed under 
the Jurassic beds; and (5) under the Lias, a few patches of Triassic 
gypseous and pyriteous shales are also seen. 


“ From the Chichali Pass the Lowaghar range curves towards the east* 
and has direction west to east to Kdlabaégh. Along this part of the range, the 
Miocene keeps well developed on the northern aspect, and here and there in 
patches all over the range, which it evidently once entirely covered as a 
mantle, but from which a great deal has been removed -by denudation 
and erosion, especially on the south or escarpment side. Under the Miocene, 
on the southern aspect, is seen the Nummulitic limestone, very thin ; then 
the Jurassic limestone and shale well developed ; then a thin band of Lias, 
and then extensive beds of Triassic shale, gypsum and rock salt. At one 
point, a small knuckle of contorted beds of carboniferous limestone appears 
under the much-disturbed Trias. At Kdlabdégh the Trias is largely developed 
and is covered up by very thick beds of Jurassic limestone, shivered into 
ragments by the excessive foldings of the beds. 


“ On the eastern side of the Indus the range is continued from west to 
east, under the name of the Salt Range. 


“ The southern extremity of the range, v7z., the Lakki Tiji, or Lakki Sir, 
is entirely composed of Miocene sandstone, shales, and conglomerates. 


“The western boundary of the valley of Bannu is made of low hills, 
“entirely composed of Miocene,} these hills are in the Wazfri territory. 


“The southern boundary of the valley is formed by a semi-circular 
range of low hillst which extends from the Tang Darrah Pass to Shekh 
Budin and thence to the north-west near Darrakka, where they become 
blended with the ranges which form the western boundary of the valley. The 
whole of this semi-circular range (with only one exception, to be noted by 
and by) is composed of low hills of Miocene sandstone and conglomerate, 
and there is no doubt that the Miocene beds extend under the alluvium 
of the valley for a great extent. The exception to the general formation of 
this range is the hill of Shekh Budin, which has,as it were, been forced up 
through the Miocene beds. The Miocene beds cover the flanks of the hill 


® Both names for the maidani hills. 
+ This statement is said by Mr. A.B. Wynne, of the Geological Survey,.to be some 
what doubtful. 


} The Marwat range. 
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to a considerable height, especially on the north side. The beds of that 
hill are all bent into sharp arches, with faults or fractures between the 
several arches. The top of the hill is composed of thin beds of coralline 
oe rag) ; under these, are very thick beds of Jurassic (Oxfordian) rich in 

sils ; under the Oxfordian, the Triassic shales and gypsum are well deve- 
loped, the shales especially, and are intermixed with beds of Triassic limestone 
and dolomite rich in fossils. No salt crops out at Shekh Budfn. On the 
south-western aspect of the hill, a small knuckle of contorted carboniferous 
limestone appears under the Trias.” * 


It is believed that the softer rocks which form the rest of the range were 
much higher than they are now, reaching almost to the height of Shekh 
Budfn itself. But they have been gradually worn lower and lower, till now 
the solitary limestone summit remains, with only miserable hills, jagged and 
unclothed, below it. 

As to the western, or Wazfri hills, but little is known ; but Dr. Verchere, 

yf who accompanied the expedition of 1860 against 
Geology of the Waziri hill. 4. Mahsiid-Waziris, took the opportunity of" mak- 
ing a cursory geological examination of the country, the results of which h 
gives as follows in the memorandum already quoted :— . 

““Wazfristin presents a series of hills and ridges with a direction north- 
east and south-west, the beds of which nearly all dip north-west. ¥ 

“ Travelling from Tank to the central chain, a thick belt of low hills is, 
first crossed, entirely composed of Miocene sandstone and conglomerate, 
dipping north-west at a high angle. At Palussin, the Nummulitic limestone 
appears, and is very extensively developed. Under the Nummulitic at 
Palussfn are seen beds of coral rag (Jurassic), much disturbed, and under. 
these, beds of Triassic shales, gypseous shales, and bracciated gypsum with 
bi-pyramidal crystals of quartz. From Palussin, westwards, the hills are a 
mixture of Nummulitic limestone and Miocene sandstone and conglomer- 
ate, as far as Kanigoram, the Nummulitic predominating, owing to the 
Miocene having been much removed by erosion. K4nigoram is situated 
in a small high valley, the south-eastern boundary of which is composed 
of Nummulitic hills ; the northern hillsnear the valley are also Nummulitic ; 
but the high mountains of the central range (the Pfr-ghul and the Shwedar, 
11,588 feet and 10,598 feet respectively) are composed of.volcanic rocks ; 
the hills between those close to K4nigoram and the central chain of the 
Pir-ghul have never been examined. 

“The hills round the plateau of Makin are all Nummulitic limestone, 
shale, and ferruginous clay shale; these last shales, which are most 
extensively developed in several localities, furnish the iron ore smelted by 
the Waziris. The quantity of that ore is practically unlimited. 

“On the plateau of Razmak, north of Makin, the Triassic red shale, 
Bypseous shales, and gypsum with bipyramidal rock-crystals (quartz) re- 
appear under the Nummulitic in several localities, especially near some 
hot springs called ‘Sar-ob4,’ and these Triassic beds are here and there 
coverd with. thin beds of an impure reddish limestone belonging to the 
Jurassic epoch (Corallian), 

“‘No.carboniferous limestone was found in Wazfristén, but there is no 
doubt that such beds occur there, as pebbles of limestone containing fossils 


© This description is doubtful, according to Mr, Wynne, Jurassic beds and Teritar 
gandetones probably form the whole, aid ae 
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characteristic of the carboniferous are to be found in the béds of some of 
the torrents which drain the Waztfri hills. Ofcourse the examination of 
the Wazfri hills was very superficial, as it was done during the expedition 
against the Mahsad-Wazfris in 1860, and nothing could be examined a 
what was on the track followed by the army.” 


The soil of both the western and eastern valleys consists of a thick bed 
of lacustrine clay, now in many places eroded or 
covered over with detritus from the hills. Thus 2 
zone of pebbles and gravel from one to three or four miles in breadth skirts 
the bases of most of the hills, and all central and southern Marwat has now a 
sandy surface soil. Throughout the western valley, and in fact all down the 
frontier, rounded eminences or mounds covered with broken pottery arrest 
the eye. Their history is very interesting. Doctor Verchere wrote about 
them in 1869, After stating that the alluvium of the western valley was 
still in places upwards of 40 or 50 feet thick,* and that underneath it lay 
Strata of coarse gravel and pebbles, he went on to say ; ‘at one or two 
*' places this alluvium has escaped the erosion which has worn down most 
“ of it and slight eminences are left standing ; such is the eminence on which 
"is the ruin of Akra. The erosion has been further lessened at Akra by the 
® hillock having been covered by buildings from a great antiquity. Two or 
“ three similar hillocks exist near the foot of the hills on the west, but they 
“ have now worn down to very unconspicuous mounds.” Next to Akra the 
most noticeable mounds are those at the Tochi Pass Post, and at Islimnagar 
in Marwat, and on both antiquities are sometimes found. 


The mines of the district are thus returned in the 


Geology of the valleys, 


Minas; Administration Report for 1878-79. 
Where situated. Mineral produce, produce in 
maunds 

Abdula Khel—Tak ies soe | Fliné ave vee vs aes See 
Pahar Khel “a ase .. |Stone... iss dan? os 2,098 
Lakhi and Ieakhel err ... | Potter's clay... ave ove 40,800 
Pezu, Kélabfégh, &c. ... | Limestone ra ove nee 3,600 
Throughout the district... ... | Building stone .. teeta 80,000 
Lakhiand Isakhel .. 1. [Saji eee 7 1,930 

eakhel and Mifnwili ... oo [Gold — ence woe, ee 5 = 

” ” oo «. | Petroleum ory rs ee 2 ae 

” ” one «. | Red earth oes ase eve 2 ae 
see owe | White clay uae oee ee 3 75 
Kotlia and Isakhel vow ows | Welloweclay acess 1 1 
Kélabfgh ... 3 ice ... | Red salt ... ase ote 6 14,700 
Mariand Midnwili.. ws stal ... a ee 1 L 
Teakhel and Midnwili ... =... petro... eee ee ee 2 1,000 
K&labégh and Kothi ...—... | Alum as 2 3,000 
i n » wie ve | Clay lac for making alum eee 14 12,000 


* When the Edwardes’ Memorial well was being dug, a skeleton supposed to be that 
of aman was exhnmed from the gravel stratum under-lying the clay at a depth of 35 
or 40 feet below the surface, 
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It seems curious to class sajji as a mineral; the annual value of the 
outturn is shown as Rs. 4,750. 


Rock salt occurs at many spots in the Salt Range proper and in 
Balt. the Maid4ni range trans-Indus. It is, however, 
worked only along the right bank of the Indus 
opposite Mari, about two miles north of K4dlabagh, where the salt 
stands out in the form of solid cliffs. The same is the case at Kédlabiégh 
itself, but here the salt is not worked. The salt, when quarried, is taken to 
the Mari depét, where it is sold to traders from all parts of the country. The 
Méri salt mines or rather quarries, are in the Shahpur customs district. 
The outturn during the five years ending 1871-72 was as follows :— 


SALT AND Sat REVENUE, KaLapaGH (Mari) Ming, 


1867—1872, 
ee 
Year. Quantity. Revenue. 

ae Measih. i 

- art eis 4 See 2,063 2,16,189 
1868-69... oF aoe tas 67,815 2,03,445 
1869-70... sae axe ite 53,982 1,61,946 
1870-71... ies ae ese 66,528 1, 99,584 
1871-72... sas aes aan 77,615 2,32,843 


a 


(Later figures wanted.) 


The quantity of salt is practically inexhaustible, both at Méri and 
Kélabdgh. 

Alum, which is abundant through the whole Salt Range, is manufactured 
Alum at Kélab4gh and Kutki (at the mouth of the Chichali 

é Pass), whence it is exported to all parts of upper 
India. The manufacture has been carried on for many generations at 
Kalabdgh, the process being almost identical with that of Europe. The 
shale, from which the alum is extracted, is dug from shafts in the hill-side, 
sometimes of considerable depth. The shale is first burnt in huge kiln-like 
mounds varying from 20 to 60 feet in height, a process which occupies 
from 6 to8 months. The calcined shale is then thrown into water ; which, 
after the soluble matter has been dissolved, is drawn off into iron evaporat- 
ing pans, and there mixed with a coarse kind of salt. As evaporation 
proceeds, the alum is formed in these pans in crystals of a pink colour. 
Lastly, the crystals are again heated to fusion in iron pans, and poured, 
while liquid, into jars, where they assume the form of the alum of commerce. 
The process is described in detail at pages 84-5 of Panjdb Products. 

The outturn at Kdlab4gh is about 10,000, and at Kotki about 12,000, 
maunds perannum. Kdlabégh alum sells for Rs. 3-8-o per maund on the 
spot ; Kotki alum for Rs. 3-5-0. There is no difference in the quality, but 
at Kotki the cost of manufacture is considerably less than at Kélabdgh. 
Hence the difference in price which, however, is fully compensated by the 
cheapness of water carriage which Kdlab4gh commands by its position on 
the Indus. The Kotki works belong to Government, as well as the 
bituminous alum-yielding shale (ro/) of the neighbourhood. Seven or 
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eight pans are generally in use, the right to work which is annually leased out. 
In 1877-78 the contract sold for Rs. 36,000, which was an advance of several 
hundreds on the selling prices of the two preceding years. Of the proceeds 
the descendants of the late Mahomed Khan, Rais of Isakhel, recieves one- 
sixth in perpetuity from Government. 


The Kédlabdgh works are in the heart of the town, andthe right to extract 
the ro/ and manufacture the alum belongs to Mozaffar Khan, Malik, and J4gfr- 
dér of Kélabégh and Masdn. According to the jagirddr’s account his net 
profits from his K4lab4gh pans are only about Rs. 3,636 per annum. From 
three to six pans are worked each year. When the Kdlabdgh jagir items were 
estimated in 1865, the average annual profits from the free manufacture of 
alum were put down at Rs. 9,000. There is no doubt that since then the 
profits have somewhat diminished, but it is doubtful whether they are so low 
as Mozaffar Khan now reports them to be. 


Coal or lignite is fouud in the district of two kinds, oolitic and tertiary.* 
The oolitic coal is most common, it occurs at Jaba, 
cis-Indus ; at Kdlabagh, Chopri, Chasmidn, and 
Sultén Khel, trans-Indus, and crops out in many other parts of the Salt 
Range. The largest out-crop is in the hills between Kédlabégh and the 
Chichali Pass in Isakhel. It is found in lumps of various sizes among 
dark bituminous shales, not in beds, but in detached masses, which appear to 
be compressed and fossilized trunks of trees. The occurrence of these masses 
is altogether uncertain and irregular, so that nothing like a systematic working 
or shaft cutting would be in any degree remunerative. Thecoal is hard and 
light, very black, but marked with brown streaks, and often encloses nests of 
half decomposed wood resembling peat. It is not so easily inflammable as good 
eter ; it burns quickly without coking to a light coloured ash, and emits a 

large amount of smoky yellow flame with but little heat. On analysis the 

owing results were obtained in 100 parts :— 
Carbon (coke) o oe a 875 


Coal or lignite. 


Volatile (bituminous inflammable matter) ass ss . 600 
Ashes, silica, &c. . aoe war acet 25 
1000 


The tertiary coal is found only at Kutki near the mouth of the Chichali 
Pass, embedded in the alum shales for which that place is noted. It occurs 
only in patches, not in regular seams. It is, however, easy of access, and 
burns well, though containing a large amount of earthly matter. It principally 
differs from the Kélab4gh coal in its lighter colour and in the amount of ash 
left by it. The following is Dr. Fleming’s paar? — 


Carbon (coke) oes a. 85579 
Volatile (binuntuens ‘inflammable matter) ies ass «. 86421 
Ashes © eer -.. 80000 

100-000 


Both kinds of coal have been tried by way of experiment on the Indus 
steamers, but the smallness of the supply and the expense were insuperable 
obstacles to its more extensive use. + 


* Economic Products of the Panjab. 


+ For a more detailed account of the coal of the Salt Range, sce Gazetteer of 
Jhelum district, 
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Saltpetre is only made in this district upon old village sites on either 
bank of the Indus, and at several villages in the 
bed of the Indus. It is extracted by evaporation 
from water that has been passed through earth containing the crude salt. 
It is afterwards refined by further evaporation and boiling. Government now 
charges Rs. 6 a year on each pan worked. Any person may take out a 
license. In 1876-77, 69 pans were in work in Midnwali yielding Government 
Rs, 414, and 1o pans yielding Rs. 94 in Isakhel. The number has varied 
little since 1873-74. | Before that year the income used to be about double 
what it is now. 


Until four or five years ago a very dirty looking salt called jemsao 
used to be made at the saltpetre pans, and used in 
: the process of manufacturing alum. But now it is 
found cheaper to use Shahpur saltpetre instead, and the manufacture of 
jamsao has consequently ceased. 


Rock oil or petroleum is found at Jaba in Masdn cis-Indus, near 
Kundal in the Khisore Range, and in _ lesser 
quantities elsewhere in the hills of Isakhel and 
Midnwali. The Jaba reservoir has been tapped scientifically for several 
years past, and the oil drawn up sent to Rdwalpindi for lighting purposes, 
but the experiment has not been remunerative. It is doubtful whether oil 
can be procured in sufficient quantities anywhere in this district to make its 
extraction really profitable. It is used bythe people like tar for itch on 
camels and sheep. It is also used to light the Kélab4égh mines when at work 
in the tunnels excavating ro/ for the alum manufactory. The hill at the foot 
of which the springs lie is said to contain sulphur. 


Gold is found in minute quantities, mixed with the sand of the Indus. It 
Gold. is extracted by a laborious process of washing, and 
; the yield is very small indeed, probably not 
exceeding in value Rs. 200 in a year. 
The trees most commonly found are the shisham (dalbergia sissu), the 
Trees. mulberry (tit) and the willow (salix), The 
shisham is indigenous to the soil, and is found 
scattered here and there in clumps, being especially frequent in the northern 
part of the Kachi of the Indus. The mulberry is planted in large numbers, 
both singly and in groves. The willow is very common in Bannu propef, 
lining the watercourses from the Kuiram. Thekikar (acacia Arabica), the 
ber (zizyphus jujuba), and the fardsh (tamarix orientalis) are also not 
uncommon in the plain portion of the district. In the hills the phulahi 
(acacia modesta) and the kéo (wild olive) are especially common. 


In the Thal of the Sindh Sd4gar Dodb the lana bush, and the tamarisk 
shrubs of jhéu and pilchi are about the sole vegetation. They are sufficient, 
however, to afford a subsistence to large droves of camels. 


Though large portions of the district are well, and even thickly wooded 
the area of forest is small, and confined entirely to the shfsham forest of the 
Kachi already alluded to. It contains an area of 3,616 acres only. There 
were in 1870-71, 55,156 trees, about one-third of these being under 4 feet in 
girth. The shfsham grows to a height of about 30 feet. The date palms of 
Bannu are noticed inChapter V. page 


Saltpetre. 


Jamsao. 


Petroleum, 
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here are thus few valuable plants of spontaneous growth in the district. 
The most profitable and useful is I4na, which is 
used as fuel and as fodder for camels, and is found 
in all fouktahsils. The phisak ldna grows in Isa Khel, and. soda made from 
it is used San and washing. None is exported. The Bhitannis of 


Harmatala irs Marwat, and the Wazfrs of the Bannu tahsfl make sajji (kbar) 
from the plant\growing on their lands, which sells.in the bazérs at from 
Re. 1-4-0 to Rs.\g a maund. A little finds its way to Peshdwar and RAwalpindi, 
Bhitannis themselves sometimes taking it there, 
Of large game,Ntigers and the swamp deer (goin) used to be found in 
\. the Indus jungles between Isakhel and Belot, but 
Quadrupeds. \\. both are now extinct. Leopards still frequent the 
hills all over the distri Hyenas and wolves are found wherever there are 
ravines or hills, but are not\aumeroug’ There are no bears in the district, but 
occasionally a stray one visit\the plains from the Waziri hills. Wild pig and 
hog deer still frequent the Indys’jungles south of the town of Isakhel. Their 
numbers vary with the amount of. cover available, which again depends on the 
action of the Kurram and4ndus.\. The Sulimdni mdrkhor is found on all the 
higher trans-Indus hills/and is espécially numerous on Shekh Budin. The 
uridél or mountain seep is common to all the hills in the district except 
very fine heads of 28 inches and upwards have been shot 
between Sakesar and. the Indus. The gazelle or ravine 
deer abounds gtong the skirts of all the hills. Of smaller quadrupeds the 
following areommon :—porcupine about the hills, particularly Sakesar ; hedge 
hog; mongoose ; field rat; lizard, from the smal.house lizard to the big gok 
quirrels do not exist, An attempt to ‘introduce them in 1868-69 


he list on the opposite page gives some particulars about the commoner 
game birds, 
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There are thus few valuable plants of spontaneous growth in the district: 
The most profitable and useful is lina, which is used as fuel and as fodder 
for camels, and is found in all four tahsils) The Bitannis of Hardmatala 
in Marwat, and the Wazirs of the Bannu tahsil make sajji (kh&r) from the 
plant growing on their lands, which sells in the bazdrs at from Re. 1-4-0 to 
Rs. 2a maund. A little finds its way to Pesh4war and R4walpindi, Bitannis 
themselves sometimes taking it there,- But it is for the most part locally used 
in dyeing and washing ; hardly any of it being exported. 

The commonest kind of l4na is the Anabasis multiflora (Pashtu ghalmaiz) 
orgora lana (called maitr furthersouth). The only salsolaceous plant commonly 
used, here and elsewhere, for making sajj7 is the khdr Idna or Caroxylon 
Griffithiz, The phisak Jdna or Suceda fruticosa grows in Isa Khel, but is not 
ordinarily used for the manufacture of sajjz. 

The following sketch of the flora of Bannu has been contributed by 
Mr. Dames. P. stands for Pashto, H. for Hindi or Panjabi, and B. for Bilochi. 
The Bilochi names are, of course, not currentin Bannu. But the flora 
of'the Indus valley from Rdjanpur to Kéléb4égh is so uniform, that: the 
sketch is useful both for Biloch and Pathin districts, 


Not printed. 
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The following list of Pashto names of timber trees and Shrubs, taken 
rom Dr. Cleghorn’s forest report of 1864, will be useful. 


Pashto names of timber trees and shrubs. 
Sa ee 


Adaipashtawar _... | Abelia triflora. [ras 7 -- | Berberis lycium, 
Aghzakai_ ... _ ...| Prosopis spicigera. || Laghunai ... ..| Daphne ~ ,, 
Andr... ... «| Punicia Granatum. || Lor ... +- «| Ehretia aspera, 
Badar... 3, +. | Taxus baccata. Linandza ... «.. | Pinus excelsa. 
Bahén +. «.. | Populus Euphratica., || Mandata ... | Amygdalus Peraica. 
Bajur eee ..| Picea Webbiana. Manra ae ... | Piras malus, 
Bandikat ... -.. | Ephedra. | Maérchob --. | Staphylea emodi. 
erra «. «| Zizyphus jujuba. Marghwalwa oo Leena cotini- 
' olium, 
Buja .. Se abe Marwandai... __... | Vitex negundo. 
Dziga wuna. i 
Cherai .. | Quercus. Mumanrai ... ... | Sageretia, 
KhérpataCherai ... »  ilex Mzarai + ss» (Chamoerops ritchiang 
Nashtar { Pinus longifolia. 
ie Cedrus deodra. 
Ghwara Cherai_.... Pt Nawukai_... .. | Jasminum, 
Sper Cherai (ie, »» ‘ incana. Palosa aes -. | Acacia modesta. 
white oak). 
Chinar --» +, Platanus Orientalis. || Parwata ... _... | Hedera. 
Ghujbai asa ..) Alnus. Pastawuna (Perai)... | Grewia oppositifolia 
Ghuraskai ... ...| Dodonea Burmanni-||Plewan ... _... | Salvadora Persica. 
ana. 
Ghurghushtai +. | Amygdalus Persica. || Regdiwan ... _... | Tecoma undulata. 
Ghwa... + «| Tamarix Orientalis, ||Sanjata ... —_... |Eleagnus Orientalis,. 
Ghwarija* ... se Sarap we ss. | Taxus baccata. 
Ghwardza* ... ... Sarawin ... _... | Rhus integerima. 
Gira... 0. | Alnus. Sarlashtai .. | Spirora lindleyana 
Gulabghuri . | Rosa Brunonis. Shakai Urtica hypolenca. 
Gurgura.... ...| Reptonia Buxifolia. || Shamshad ... ... | Buxus semperviren 
Hagai -., Fraxinus buxifolia. || Shawa +» «+. | Dalbergia sissoo. 
Hanja --. Acacia farnesiana. Shne (green) .. | Pistacia terebinthus. 
Indzar «| Ficus carica. Speda (ze. sopaidh) | Populus alba, 
Jarlangai «| Lonicera quinque- |! Sperawuna ... «.. | Buddleia crispa. 
locularis. 
Karkanrs ... ... Zizyphusnummularia.|| Spilecha... Fothergilla involt- 
crata. 
Karkanrber ane ” vulgaris. Suraghzai’(red thorn) Celustrus parviflora. 
Kaskai oi ... | Indigofera heterantha|| Tagho fea w. | Celtis, 
Kbarraor Khbara ... \Cepparis spinosa. Torjaga ... a. | Pavia indica. 
Khamasar nod Tritch gandera _... | Calotropis gigantea 
pe pea a Salix. Tsandawuna 
ow). 
Khircha indzar _,.. | Grewia betuloefolia. |/Waghz in .. | Juglans regia. 
Khiroba ee oh Reeseaster rotun- || Warawuna (small tree} Ribes. 
ifolia, 
Khomunor Khowund| Olea Europea. Warmandai.., _...| Vitex. 
hwa 23 «.. | Tamarix dioica, Wula eee .. | Salix. 
Khwagawula __(i.¢.,} Salix dioica, Warak +» ss. | Rhamnus virgatus. 
Sweet willow). 
Kirra ... - | Capparis aphylla, Wuraskai ... +. |Dodonea Burman- 


*These seem to be different pronunciations of the same name. Dr. 


nana 


Stewart, 


notes the former as Zdrardsia mollis, and the latter as Cratorgus oxyacantha, 
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For the spelling of the Pashto names, Dr. Cleghom was indebted to: 
the Rev. J. Loewenthal, and for the identification of the botanical names. 
to Dr. J. L. Stewart's memoranda on the Peshawar Valley—Your. 
As. Soc. Beng. 1863. 

Of large game, tigers and the swamp deer (goiz) used to be found in the: 

as, Indusjungles between Isa-khel and Belot, but both are 
sini, Bias now extinct. Leopards still frequent the hills all over 
the district. Hyenas ‘and wolves are found wherever there are ravines or hills, 
but are not numerous. There are no bears. in the district, but occasionally 
a stray one visits the plains from the Waziri hills. Wild pig and hog deer still 
frequent the Indus jungles south of the town of Isa-khel. Their numbers vary 
with the amount of cover available, which again depends on the. action of 
the Kurram and Indus, The Sulimdni mérkhor is found on all the higher 
Trans-Indus hills, and is especially numerous on Shekh Budin: The uridl 
or mountain sheep is common to.all the hills in the district except Shekh 
Budin. Some very fine heads af 28 inches and upwards have been shot in the 
Salt Range between Sakesar and the Indus. The gazelle or ravine deer 
abounds along the skirts of all the hills. Ofsmaller quadrupeds the following 
are common:—Porcupine about the hills, particularly Sakesar; hedge-hogs ;. 
mongoose ; field rat ; lizard, from the small house lizard ( of a smaller species. 
than those common Cis Indus) to the big goh sdmp. Squirrels do not exist. 
An attempt to introduce them in 1868-69 failed. 
Binds, The list on the opposite-page gives some parti- 

culars about the commoner game birds. 
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Other birds are numerous. Major F. Hammond, 5th Punjab Cavalry 
adds that neither the woodcock nor the solitary snipe is found, and that only ' 
a few true eagles are to be met with in the cold weather, having come down 
from the higher mountains; also that the bearded vulture is common, but is 
generally called an eagle. 

The following fish may be caught in the 


Fish. 


Indus :— 
Local Name. Scientific Name. Remarks. 

Damrah or Roi... | Labeo rehita _... | Very good eating. Caught up to 1ébs. 

Machani or kéla-bans | Labeo calbasu —_... | Up to 5 Ibs. 

Soni «+ | Labeo cursa «. | Up to I tb 

Taila «| Catla buchanni  ... | Good eating: has avery large head : up to 
6 Ibs. 

Mori ... | Cirrhina nurigara... | Up to 9 fbs.: is very common: is usually 
sold in the bazars as Rohu. 

Singéra .. | Macrones sor ... | Takes the baited hook readily: caught 

P up to 9 Ibs: is good eating. 
Khaga «+. | Callichrous chechra. | Small, ugly mud fish: caught largely in 


the rains: thought delicious by natives. 


Also the saolz (murriil) and the parri (notopterus kapirat). Mehastr 
fishing can be got in the Kurram—best in March—about the mouth of the 
Kurram_ Pass, but the fisherman has to be escorted by a guard, which is a 
drawback. However, fair baskets can be made in the Kurram and Kachkot 
canal, only two miles above cantonments. The chz/wa is found everywhere, 
and makes an excellent substitute for whitebait. A sort of shrimp too is 
common in the Indus, and though small is very palatable. They can some- 
times be got dried and salted in the baz4rs. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I. 
CANALS AND RIGHTS IN CANAL WATER. 


It will be seen from oe table at poner or ana sectan Pe canals . 
annu irrigate alakh and a quarter of acres whic 

Ebene of the Bannu pay a lakh and ahalf of revenue. Thus the subject 

. is one of great importance from an economical point 

of view. But it is also one of great administrative importance, for the rights 

in water are as valuable as and even more complicated than those in land. 

And the history of their growth is exceedingly interesting as illustrating the man- 
ner in which the people manage such matters for themselves. 


In the present appendix the orgin, growth, and present condition of rights in 
canal water will first be discussed. The few largest of the canals themselves 
will then be described, together with the shares in and distribution of their 
water, and the arrangements for their clearance. Finallyatable will be given 
which will furnish in a coyenient form details for the minor channels, 


The intricate system of canal irrigation, now in force amongst the 
Bannuchis, is the out-growth of centuries of con- 
tention, of compromise and of gradual change, That 
this is no exaggerated assertion will appear from the 
following paragraphs, There can be no doubtas to 


Management of Bannuchi 
canals by the people them- 
aclves. 
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the antiquity of some of the now existing canals. Local tradition ascribes the 
excavation of several to the Hénnis and Mangals, whom the Bannuchis displaced 
over four hundred years ago, The etymology of the names of some of the 
canals has been lost, e. g. those of Kachkot and Chasna. On the Mandén canal a 
whole turn of four watches (pahars), representing a certain number of shares, is 
now enjoyed by miscellaneous persons resident in different villages, Each frae- 
tional possessor knows his exact share, and how some ancestor of his acquired it 
by purchase or in mortgage from the Hinjaskhels, the original owners of the turn ; 
but of the Hinjaskhels themselves nothing now remains but the name. This 
fact alone is remarkable evidence of antiquity, and the faithfulnese of a tradi- 
tional account, Again Baber in his “ Memoirs,” writing in a.v. 1505, says— 
“The Bangash (Kurram) river runs through the Banuu territory, and by means 
“of it chiefly isthe country irrigated.” All this is however of no special interest 
or importance, because cultivation here long preceded Béber’s epoch, and 
without canals there could have been no cultivation, But what is interesting, 
what isimportant, is the following fact with its lesson, vis, that under the 
compulsion of devising a modus vivendi for themselves, a rude quarrelsome 
people should have, without external help, evolved and methodized the elaborate 
and smooth working system of water distribution, which now obtains, Under 
that system 71,822 acres of land are beige Rs, 1,28,292 of land revenue are 
paid into the Government treasury, exclusive of Rs, 28,046 more raised through 
extra cesses on the land, and bread is found for 63,454 mouths, Such being 
the case, we have recognised the fact that, the disintegration of sound native 
institutions being an acknowledged evil, we should leave well alone; and 
although our rule here is thirty years old, the Bannuchis still manage their 
own canals, 
A close examination and collation of oe seegeton seni and of the 
aise assertions of the different Bannuchi communities 
sneer pe ang respecting the origin of their own grouping into in- 
dependent tappas and villages, affords reason to 
believe that their traditionary accounts approximate much closer to the truth 
than might be supposed, and that in past times the principle of the maximum 
“ live and let live ” governed their ordinary inter-relationship. There can be no 
doubt that after the partial expulsion of the Hannisand Mangals, the sectional 
jirgas of the Bannuchis parcelled out the best lands of the valley amongst them- 
selves in some loose but equitable manner, Those lands immediately adjoined 
the Kurram, lying along both its banks, and were at the time irrigated by 
canals, amongst which are the Kachkot, the Shahjoya, and the Chasna, There 
being room enough and to spare, once a locality for each settlement had been 
fixed, waterrather than land became the first thing definitely appropriated 
by sub-sections and individuals within the several sectional limits. By degrees 
the then existing canals were improved and extended, and branch channels 
and new canals were dug, In each case shares were determined by the amount 
of labour contributed, and that generally seems to have corresponded with the 
measure of ancestral right. But the conquering new comers were not the only 
settlers in the valley, for with the Bannuchi immigrants came a few dependants, 
Torkhels and others ; and doubtless there remained a large remnant of the old 
inhabitants.* Both such classes were of course subordinate to the Bannuchi 
colonists, and were generally allowed no rights in water, Squatting, however, 
was probably permitted subject to the payment of a water-rate. Time went on. 
Outsiders flocked to Bannu: if holy or learned men, citizenship, t. e. land and 
water, was bestowed on them: if of a humbler sort, they were absorbed into 
the great class of dependants (hamsdyahs), Thus the possessors of the soil 
comprised three distinct groups, the dominant Bannuchis, who were both lords 
of the water and lords of the land, the Sayads and Ulama, who in return for 
their privileges conferred both spiritual and secular advantages on their bene- 
factors, and the dependant or hamsdyah class who, though originally possessing 


_.* The strong clan of the Fatimakhels, who own two-fifths of the Mandan canal, aro 
said to be Mangala, 
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no rights but many disabilities, yet by degrees acquired a claim to water in 
parioah for certain services, such as performing canal labour, fighting, &c. 
eanwhile the Moghal, the Durani, and last of all, the Sikh, demanded his 
tribute, and at times made arbitrary exactions, fines, and the like. Such 
demands were primarily distributed over the tappas, each of which in tum 
apportioned its quota amongst its villages, the measure of assessment being for 
communities and individuals alike their respective shares of water. But it 
was not every village, or every person, who could pay his rated sum ; hence new 
arrangements became necessary, and as a general practice the plan of redistri- 
buting canal shares in accordance with the amount of contribution of each 
village or individual was adopted. Thusit came about that up to the recent Set- 
tlement the payment of kalang or Sikh tribute was regarded by the Bannuchis 
as establishing a proprietary title to land and water, and, to preclude mortgagees 
from so becoming proprietors, the custom was that under all circumstances tbe 
proprietor paid the tribute if he could, and failing him the mortgagee, who 
thereby converted his title into one of ownership, 
The comulative effect bs Parent a Sikh pater was that oy: exnoxation 
. the Bannuchi tappas irrigation rights may be 

SeenGoe hy ea Drab placod i one OF other of the three following 

asses, viz: 

(a) Intappas in which water was superabundant, an amalgamation of 
interests had practically levelled all classes: ancestral shares had 
been forgotten; each man paid revenue or tribute and did canal 
labour in proportion to the extent of his holding. The management 
of the canals was still vested, as it is now generally throughout 
Bannu proper, in the hands of members of the original water-owning 
class, but such managers were rather the executive representatives 
ofa mixed community, each member of which had equal rights, 
than of a privileged class, 

(6) In fappas in which water was barely sufficient with an economic mode 
of distribution, the distinction between shareholders and non-share- 
holders was preserved. But in practice, except at times of abnormally 
short supply, every land-holder had a right to a share of water from 
out of the allotment of the village in which he resided, proportionate 
to the area of his holding provided he performed canal labour and did 
not change his domicile. The body of shareholders had still however 
some special privileges, e. g.a part of their apportionment of canal 
labour was done for them by non-shareholders, or they gave spare 
water, when there was any, to whomsoever they chose outside or in- 
side their village limits, or they exacted some special services from the 
rest, and always, when water was deficient, they exercised a prior right 
of irrigation, 

(c) In tappas in which the water-supply was at all times deficient for the 
irrigated area, those descended from the original founders of the 
village, or rather excavators of its supply canal or channel, and those 
who had acquired founders’ rights by purchase, force or otherwise, 
still maintained a very strict and tenacious hold on their shares, so 
much s0 that few outsiders held shares. Land and water remained 
distinctly separate properties, being bought, sold and mortgaged 

independently, In such tappas the acquisition of land alone gave no 
right to water, however willing the new proprietor of land might be 
to do canal labour. At most the water-lords regarded themselves as 
under a sort of moral obligation to give some water to lands whose 
owners had paid a share of the Sikh kalang, as long as those owners 
did an extra amount of canal labour. 

Since annexation our policy has been to preserve the status in quo. At the 

A first summary settlement, the measure of assessment 

Hitherto we have preserved for both villages and individual holdings was the 

the status quo. mean of the appraised outturn of the preceding four 
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years. No inquiry into canal irrigation rights was made. The revenue was 
imposed on the land alone, just as if land and water were a single property one 
and indivisible. But as the value of a crop greatly depends on the quantity of 
_ Bilt-charged water supplied to it, and as the basis of assessment was previous crop 
actuals, the first summary assessment did in point of fact take full cognizance of 
rights ia water, and was calculated to work harmoniously so long as no change in 
the pre-existing distribution of water should be made. Had water-lords after 
assessment combined to rent or sell their surplus water to the best advantage for 
themselves, one of two obnoxious alternatives would have been forced on 
Government ; it would have been necessary to assess land and water separately, or 
to assume the direct management of the canals. However water-lords did not 
combine, and as a general rule all revenue paying plots continued to receive water 
as before, Where in plaves the supply was stopped, the land-lord either bought 
or rented water, or quietly sold his land, or the dispute was settled in court by 
arbitration or otherwise, Those who were deprived of their uncertain supply 
seldom complained. Why should they ? They had no absolute right to water. 
They could always procure it on payment, and water-lords had as much claim to 
the exemption from taxation of their peculiar source of income as superior land- 
lords have elsewhere with respect to their special dues. The second summary 
Settlement but emphasized the first. The revenue was slightly raised all round, 
nothing more. That was all the change, and up to 1872 when the recent Settle- 
ment was begun, that remained all the change. Thus between 1849 and 1872 the 
management of the complicated irrigation system of the Bannuchis continued 
entirely in the hands of the people, and little was known about it, except that it 
worked with creditable smoothness, In the rare cases when Government interven- 
tion was necessary, the object of that intervention was to enforce the observance 
‘of the custom practically obtaining at annexation, or to safeguard the Government 
revenue. In that period the Kachkot canal and the old Mamashkhel canal were 
both, itis true, enlarged and extended, but no vested interest suffered thereby. 
Shares were never arbitrarily taken from one village or one class, and bestowed 
on another on the ground that the former had too much, and the latter too 
little water; and yet it iscertain that by so doing a more economic distribution 
of water could have been effected. The most arbitrary act over done, was the 
occasional forcible closure for some twenty-four hours of the upper branch 
channels and distributaries of the Kachkot in order to save the N&r crops, 
which were dying from want of water. But that act was if not legal at least 
justifiable, because the State, as supreme land-lord and first recipient of a large 
part of the rent of land, has consequently, as an ultimate resource, the right to 
regulate the water-supply so as to secure its own revenue. Had the Nar crops 
failed, a remission of revenue might have been required, but that contingency 
was averted at a hardly appreciable loss to the higher situated Bannuchi villages. 

At the recent Settlement rights in water were veryjminutely and carefully as- 

F : certained and recorded, and the Bannuchi villages 
Villages classified under gyogd their irrigation aspect, were found to fall under 
three groups. one or other of the following groups :— 

(a) Water and land are practically inseparable: each landholder has a 
right to water proportionate to the area of his holding and the 
amount of canal labour performed by him. 

(6) Theoretically water and land are separable properties, but for many 
a past the one has not been alienated without the other: water- 

lords, however, do exist as a distinct class: Jand-holders possessing no 

share receive water in return for doing a proportionate amount of 
canal labour and half as much more for the eholder who supplicd 
the water. 

{c) Water is a property distinct from land, bought and sold separately : 
those who possess no share, whether inherited or acquired, receive 
water from some share-holder or other, either in return for doing a 
large amount of canal labour, and making in addition some petty 
customary payment, or after “‘entreaty” (host) without doing canal 

F 
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labour, but on condition of acknowledging themselves to be 
dependants, and rendering some small personal services.” 
Class (a) contains all those villages where water is super-abundant, and Class 
(2) those in which water is only fairly sufficient with economic application. The 
two together comprise about two-thirds of the old Bannuchi villages. Class (c) 
consists of those tappas and villages in which the water supply is deficient, 
which is the case throughout tappas Nurar, Mammakhel, Shahdeo, Barth and 
Barékzai, in partsof Ghoriwél, Mandén and Mitakhel, and in one village in 
FAtmakhel and two in Mamashkhel, 
To safeguard the irrigation of the lands of those in Classes (0) ope (ec) wicgd 
. . ossess no water, a declaration was inserted in the 
Record of righta in water. tvigation Statements, with the full consent of the 
water-lords, to the effect that should water not be supplied in the old customary 
and recorded way, the District Officer may either redistribute the assessment of 
such lands, rating seven-eighths on the water and one-eighth on the land, or he 
may require the whole body of water-lords to allot an appropriate share to the 
land. Asan additional precaution, those who get water by doing canal labour 
for it or by “entreaty” have been declared to have a prescriptive right to it, 
either from the village share or from the holder or holders of some particular 
share or shares. Besides all this, for Class (6) the right to alienate water 
separate from land has been declared to be extinct through desuetude. For 
Class (c) the right to so alienate water has been admitted, All the parties 
interested are perfectly satisfied, as a rule water-lords readily grant water in 
return for canal labour, but of late years the position of those who get water by 
“entreaty ” has been growing harder, 
Having examined the question of peOpelereey rights in water, the nae 
BA cae he = systemsin vogue for its distribution require notice. 
Dipeibation Gf Conaberatat, Pach main canal is the joint property of a number of 
vi'lages,t most of which have each a fixed share drawn off directly or from a 
branch channel. At the more important points of diversion, whether for the 
siares of a group of villages or for one, a rough but effective contrivance, to be 
presently described, does duty as aregulator. Atthe larger of these sluices or 
regulators watchmen (chalweshtds) are stationed to superintend the apportion. 
The device just alluded to consists of one or more logs or boards of wood, each 
called a sitta, laid horizontally under water across the main and branch channels, 
. By this means the flow over the sitta is maintained at an even depth, That 
secured, the partition is easily effected, by simply dividing the width of the 
water section according to the share belonging to each channel, To preserve 
the required width either boards or upright sticks backed by clods, stones and 
brushwood, are used. The unit is generally one or more fictitious finger lengths 
to the first joint. The smaller is generally termed génda, the larger guta, But 
this unit varies on most canals; tappas, and sometimes single villages, making 
use of some special standards of length of their own, At most points of 
partition the gdnda or guta merely means a fixed fractional part of the whole 
share of water available for division at such point. This multiplicity of 
measures, and the want of one fixed length unit, of which all others shall be 
multiples, is rather confusing. The shares are generally measured off by sticks 
notched or otherwise marked at regular intervals, or roughly by hand, or even 
by pressing into service a maize or bajra stalk, divided for the occasion into the 
required number of parts. Where the water-supply is abundant, or fairly 
sufficient, accuracy is never attempted, and the sluices are always open, But 
when the Kurram is low, an approach to accuracy is necessary, and a common 
jrterest guarantees a surprising degree of fairness, When concord fails, the 


* It is worth noting that except in the Nar and Landidék, nowhere in Bannu 
proper is any kind of fixed cash abiydna taken. 

+ “ Most”, not “all”, because some twenty villages are privileged to draw off as 
much water as they chooso, the reason being that they lie highest, and the canal their’s 
originally, or that their land was taken up without payment of compensation for the 
canal, or that lower-lying villages could never coerce them, 
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Tahsildér arbitrates. But on many canals and water-courses, especially those 
whose supply is scant for the area to be irrigated, the distribution is effected by 
each group of shereholders drawing off the whole water-supply in fixed rotation 
from the channel which feeds theirs. This too is generally the method of 
interior village partition, when such is necessary, by bodies of landholders on 
shareholders inter se, and is followed in most villages at times of deficiency of 
supply. The great feature, and one indicating a remarkable power of self- 
government, is the method by which each turn (war), or what may be called the 
epanap i of applying water, is regulated, This methodis simply the casting 
of lots (isk). 

Ths vi process can bes » parted Pe by. alae dale Let hoe take 

x ‘ 3% the lower Mandan branch of the Fatimakhel-cum- 
x ee at partition Mfandén canal; that one with its head in the Kurram 
y Mg 088 just behind the old artillery lines, Suppose a freshet 
in the Kurram has destroyed the head works of the canal, and that each village 
has supplied its quota of labourers. With much tom-toming and noise the bund 
is renewed, Water flows once more past the permanently open sluices, where 
the canal divides into three channels, one for Fétimakhel, one for Mandan, and 
one for Hinjal. Following down the Mandén channel, we come to a place 
where it bifurcates, the Badewa drawing off half, and the lower Mandan half, So 
far the flow has been constant, shares being regulated by the sitta contrivance 
described above. But from this point the Mandan shareis apportioned amongst 
its thirteen shareholding villages by recurring turns, By ancient custom a whole 
round or circuit of turns (daur) is six days and six nights,two of which is a 
completed circuit for the Kafshikhel villages, two for those of Sikandarkhel, and 
two for those of Lodikhel, The lower Mandan channel being again charged with 
water, the chosen representatives of the shareholding villages assembles. Each 
selects a pebble, a twig or other substance, and the three lots are together 
consigned to an ignorant bystander, who draws them one after the other. 
Whosever lot has been first drawn takes the first two days, and so on. Now 
each of the three major turns of two days has a certain number of sub-divisions, 
the unit of time being one pahar or watch, of which there are, as with us, four 
in the day and four in the night. The unit of time, whether two pahars or 
one as here, is always and everywhere divided into two parts, the one being by 
day and the other by night, Such a division is necessary to equalize shares, 
the length of day and night being variable, and the sun being the only time-piece 
used by the Bannuchis, Well then, priority for the three major turns haying 
been decided by lot, priority for the sub-turns is settled in the same way, and 
so on until at last each village, and each large body of shareholders in it, have 
their exact day and hour fixed. An hour or so suffices to make the whole 
arrangements for the full circuit, Nothing is written, 

But besides settling the sequence of turns, provision has to be made for the 
contingency of the channel failing before a circuit is completed, In this matter 
there is a diversity of practice. On the Mandén canal the custom is to decide 
during each drawing of lots whether that particular circuit shall run until 
another failure of supply occurs, or until each village has in rotation applied 
water for one or more fixed number of turns, in which latter case the interval 
of failure would be dies non. The former practice is termed wucha-tdnda, the 
latter tdnda-ba-ténda, On most canals there is a fixed rule to govern breaks in 
the supply of water, the general, and perhaps the sounder one, being the 
tdnda-ba-tdnda custom. On the small Tochi (Gambila) canals a middle course 
is followed. The tdnda-ba-ténda rule only obtains provided a village had not 
begun its turn when the water ran sort; if it had, though only for half a pahar, 
it loses the rest of its turn in that circuit. Regarding the partition of the unit 
of turn, be it one pahar or one day, various practices exist. Every land-owner 
applies water drawn off by his own little distributary during the whole turn, 
the water being either not divided at all or divided on the acreage, or the highest 
lying fields are first irrigated and then the lower-lying in regular sequence, or 
lots are drawn to determine whether such shall be the order or the converse, or 
some privileged persons, e. 7., descendants of the founders of the village, or :a0 
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excavators of the channel, apply the water first to their fields, and then all other 
turn it on to theirs simultaneously, their respective distributaries being opened 
to their rated width. Asa general rule a man hasa right to use exterior water- 
courses within the limits of the area of inter-connected villages for the 
conveyance of his water. If domicile be a condition of his receiving a share of 
water, as it isin a majority of villages for both water-lords and others, he must 
still continue to reside in his original village, though the land on which he 
applies his water lies elsewhere. It domicile be not acondition, he may reside 
where he likes so long as he does canal labour with the village, from which he 
draws his water, If the distribution in the exterior ‘water-courses be by ‘‘turns”, 
he can only use those channels during the interval between the recurrence of a 
turn; if by permanently open regulators, he can draw off his measure of water 
by one of them, or less commonly by a new one of his own, When objection is 
raised to the latter course, it is often wise to prohibit the tapping of a channel 
at a new point. 
In the preceding paragraphs the term “canal-labour” has been repeatedly 
Ti al-lab used, and on its due performance greatly depends the 
DRS OF CAnsIiAOUr: measure of the irrigation right. This canal-labour is 
of two sorts, viz, band-making and silt-clearance. The former is the joint 
concern of all the shareholding villages of a canal, and for this purpose they 
act as one corporate body under their tappa maliks, or other representative 
managers. The quota of men leviable from each community isin most cases the 
same now as it was on annexation, when it bore a fixed proportion to the water 
share. Each village has itsown roster. The general rule is that no one having a 
beneficial interest in canal water is excused from contributing labour in proportion 
to his interest, Even Sayads and village and tappa headmen have to do their 
share. Where tenants cultivate, they dothe work for their landlords, canal 
labour being an ordinary obligation of tenant tenure with the Banuuchis, But every 
rule has its exceptions. Accordingly we find the descendants of two famous chiefs, 
Dakkas Khan and Jéfir Khan, who achieved their own exempticn, have not hither- 
to been required tosupply labour on certain bunds. Similarly here and there a 
whole village has hitherto done no bund-making, either because it had been very 
powerful, as Bazir Ahmad Khan, or had long long ago given land gratis for the 
canal or its extension, asIsmailkhel, In afew cases an equivalent for bund labour 
is given. Thus Amandi, whenever necessary, supplies iustead of a quota of men 
fifteen logs or large branchesfor the great Kachkot bund, Another instance is 
that of the village named Kuri-Shekhan. Its case is altogether curious, and attests 
the antiquity of some Bannuchi institutions, Many generations ago its founders 
( Shekhs ) were given water, and land too probably, on the sole condition of their 
reserving an equality of partition atthe point of bifurcation of the Badewa and 
ower Mandén canal already mentioned. To this day Kuri-Shekhan performs its 
ancient functions, and in return is excused foritsratable share of bund-making, 
When notwithstanding due notice, a village fails to send its quota of labourers, the 
managers levy a fine (nagha) or what may be euphemistically termed an absentee 
or commutation fee from it. The amount is from two to four annas per diem per 
head of absentees, In some cases when a village is wholly unrepresented, a lump 
sum of Rs.5 is levied, Were a man not to pay his fine—which is in fact hire paid 
to substitute—he would get no water. Owing to this, cases of objection seldom 
occur, The receipts are generally spent on feasting (sohbat), the entertained being 
those who did attend and did the work. Absenteeismisinfrequent. Such is the 
custom on all the canals and water-courses excepting the Kachkot, the largest 
canal in the district, and the Landidak, on both of which the fines are credited toa 
special canal fund, as will be hereafter explained. On the whole the work on the 
head bunds of the smaller canals and water-courses is not onerous, being distribut- 
ed over so many hundreds of persons. Probably eight days labour in the year is 
the average required from a payer of Rs. 10 revenue. Silt-clearance is a distinct 
service from bund-making. For this there is no inter-relationship between villages. 
Each ordinarily looks after that portion of the channel which is within its bounds, 
and that alone, Owing to this want of combination tail yillages frequently suffer. 
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This is conspicuously the case on some canals, e. g. the Zambila. Main channels are 
enerally cleared out once a year, and smaller ones much more frequently, The 
Preget work is done under the superintendence of the village headmen ; the latter 
being more of a private concern, by the special shareholders. Absentees are fined 
and the money is spent, in the same way as stated a few sentences back. Clear- 
ance work is much heavier than bund-making, because of the constant deposit of 
silt which goes on. The amount of silt held in suspension in Kurram water is sur- 
prising. So great is its quantity that by repeated floodings a man canvasily raise 
the level of a field several inches in the course of growing a single rice crop. 

The main canals and distributaries have neither escape channels near their 
Sorpl spill water heads, nor other means of excluding unrequired 
REPIOS O'R . water from them, consequently there is much waste. 
When water is not wanted, it is run off into the Kurram, Tochi or Lohra (the dry 
Baran ) or on to lower-lying lands. The consequence is that much land is either 
swampy (dhand ), or subject tothe outburst of springs (china), or to general 
surface exudations (now ), The too great saturation of soil seems to promote the 
outcrop of rek ( kallar ), which is a great sterilizer. Such evils are most active in 
the cold weather, when there isa superabundance of water. But complaints are 
comparatively rare, because the present state of thingsis that which has existed 
from time immemorigl, Each channel, each petty distributary, each field, has 
near its tail its own prescriptive escape, the position of which is fixed and cannot 
well be changed. Were even the twentieth part of an acre, previously free from 
the servitude of receiving spill( chilma ), deteriorated by any alteration in the 
mode of passing off useless water, or, conversely, were land hitherto benefitted by 
spill deprived of its source of irrigation, claims would certainly be made for com- 
ensation and areturn to the old status quo, So thoroughly however do land- 
olders know and appreciate their rights and obligations in this matter that dis- 
putes are not of frequent occurrence, Much spill and spring water has been 
utilized by means of catch-water channels, which are now the permanent and only 
source of irrigation for many villages and scattered plots of land. Rights and 
‘obligations appertaining tosurplus water are of very greatimportance and were 
separately recorded at the late Settlement. In the Bannu tahsil, the Marwat Nar, 
and the villages near Kurram, there are 2,291 acres unoulturable, owing to swamp 
and 2,429 owing to springs and exudation ; while 6,098 acres are irrigated from 
surplus water, and 4,058 acres from springs, the last two areas paying revenue 
amounting to Rs, 8,694. Besides this, scattered plots aggregating at least 1,000 

acres more are irrigated from surplus water. 
The Kachkot is the largest and most important canalin the district, having a 
Kachkot canal course of about twenty-five miles, and irrigating, 
: besides the lands of certain Marwat villages beyond 

the Nars, 41,723 acres assessed at Rs. 33,808. 
The origin of the name Kachkot is not korn, The upper pert at meee: 

ote ing to popular tradition, in use by the Harmis an 
Gaseral caste ipa : Mangals, prior to the advent of fats Bannuchis. The 
declivity of its bed, and the somewhat tortuous alignment of its upper portion, 
seem to indicate that a natural channel was first converted into a small canal. It is 
undoubtedly of considerable antiquity, and has grown to its present dimensions by 
the labour of successive generations assisted by the great velocity of its current, a 
characteristic of most Bannuchi canals, That velocity has served to deepen and 
enlarge its channel, until it has become the broad, swift-flowing stream of to-day. 
At annexation it was not so large as it isnow. At that time the Bérén branch, 
which diverges from it about four miles from its head, received a good ‘half of the 
water in it at the point of bifurcation, and the rest flowed on in a narrow channel for 
about eight miles, and tailed in Kakki-Barth near the Akra mounds. But in 
1852-53 its bed was widened, and an extension run into the jungle tracts beyond 
now known as Nar. From end to end of its course its water is drawn off by nu- 
merous distributaries, each of which, the upper thirteen excepted, has a fixed share, 
_At intervals along its course between the head of the Baérén branch and the first 
masonry sluice of the Nér tracts arenine overfalls, of which four are of masonry, 
@ 2s; 
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whilst the rest are constructed of timber, brushwood and stones, Their objects 
are to assist partition, to raise the level of the water, and to facilitate its flow into 
the branch channels above them, But they also act as stop-dams—one alone is for 
a mill race—and by checking the velocity of the water, arrest the degradation of 
the bed. However,asthe soil, where not a stiff clay, is fairly cohesive and the 
subsidence of some of the mud held in suspension is always going on, the Bannu- 
chis generally are not apprehensive about the lowering of the bed levels of their 
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Thirteen distributaries above the B&rén branch draw off water ad Lbitum. To 
Distribution romote the flow a small catch-water bund is run 
. aeonnly into the stream. This is a common 
device at the head of a vidi, which is the Bannuchi word for a canal or water 
course, ‘I'he size and conditions under which such bunds may be used are all re- 
gulated by ancient usage. The limit of requirements is supposed to regulate the 
amount of water taken by the thirteen privileged vidls, but in practice waste does 
occar, and will continue until masonry outlet-heads are substituted for those tem- 
porary contrivances now in use, At the Bar&n divergence the Kachkot divides 
nto two main channels, two-fifths of the water passing off into the Barén, and 
three-fifths continuing in the main canal, A masonry sluice or regulator is much 
required here, and could be easily made. From this point the Barén can best be 
regarded as an independent canal, and will be described below. The water se: 
ately remaining in the Kachkot is here divided into 252 shares, “‘ fingers, ” of 
which the vidi Mir Akram and fourteen others have amongst them 149, and the 
remaining 103 are reserved for the Bannu and Marwat Nér tracts, and have been 
apportioned conditionally amongst the Nar grantees, The Nar portion of the 
achkot will be treated as a separate canal, and so described, We have therefore 
nothing to do with its 103 shares here. The flow of water in all the vidls with 
heads in the Kachkot is constant. Some of the outlet-heads are of masonry, but 
most arestill temporary and regulated by the sitta device mentioned in a preced- 
ing paragraph. Amongst the villages inter se the prevailing mode of distribution 
is by“ turns.” 
Amongst the upper-lying wipes and those near the heads of some of me 
: ower distributaries, water and land are not alienab 
"Proprietary rights in water. separately, and the right toa share depends alone 
on the performance of canal labour, with or without residence as the 
case may be. But in the tail villages generally, and especially those of 
the large Sangari branch canal beyond the Lohra, water and land are distinct 
properties. 
Much of the spill is utilized by other villages. That from the vidls of 
é Mitakhel villages lying between the Kachkot and 
Burplus'oe apilt water: the Lohra is wasted in the Lohra. Much escapes 
down the B4rdn branch, which in the full season empties itself into the Kurram. 
That from lands adjoining the Kachkot is as arule returned into it. A good 
deal is caught by a catch-water canal dug about eight years ago, which runs 
nearly parallel with the Lohra, and has a nominal head in some springs near 
Akra. But most passes onthroughout the cold weather into the Ndrs, and 
supplements their rather scant supply, and partially irrigates some Marwat 
villages as well. 


* Some doubt was felt at the late Settlement as to what proprietary rights in the 
channel of the Kachkot and in the trees of spontaneous growth on its banks should be 
entered as belonging to Government. At Mr. Lyall’s suggestion the channel has been 
treated down to the Khula Amiran as “ belonging tothe canal,” and the trees as“ per- 
taining to the canal” and to be used for its bunds, bridges, &c. Below the Khula Amirén 
both are Government property. , 
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The Kachkot bund isa large structure composed of boulders, timber, 
‘ shingle matting and brush-wood. On its length 
Canal-labour (tings). and stability depends the volume of water which 
enters the canal. It ordinarily diverts from a sixth toja quarter of the Kurram 
water. It is entirely swept away some four or five times in the year, say once 
in March or April, and three or four times between June and September. 
The Kurram freshets are seldom high enough in the other months to do more 
than breach it in places. When it is broken, little or no water can enter the 
Kachkot, the bed of which sometimes remains dry for from five to ten 
consecutive days. The bund is repaired and maintained by unpaid statute 
labour, under the direction of a Government official styled the Nar Darogah. 
The number of men liable to summons for bund labour is at present 700, 
viz. -— 


List of vill i 
or groups of s Remarks. 
villages. _* 
°o 
a 
Sukarri ina 1, These numbers are distributed over the different 
Villages, and over those liable in each village in the way 
Mandan described in a preceding paragraph. 
. 2. Four vil , not included in the list, Bangash- 
Mitakhel =a. khel, Kingar, Larmast, Dad Kachkot and Mithakhel 
Khan Suba contribute no labour, because in 1852-53 
Shahdeo when the Kachkot was enlarged, exemption was granted 
them in lieu of money compensation for land then taken 
Mammakhel ... up. But in great emergencies help is sometimes 
demanded. 
3. Amandi tappa, not shown in the list, gives 15 logs 
Tappa Kakki ... or branches when neceesary instead of manual labour. 
Aihial' dees a The ep nes and rp be nega aos all 
Ismail e water of the Amandi vi lay, but su, no 
Tughalkhel ... labour. oe = 
Noubazar a 5. Shahdeo sends 7 and 8 men alternately. 
6. The Marwat Néfr complement of 200 men is dia- 
j proportionate and burdensome as the tract lies at the 
Laods and vill- tail of the canal, and Jandlords are unable to retain 
ages irrigated their tenants. In fact the full quota if summoned, 
from the Baran which is seldom, never does attend. Of late when the 
branch | vom fines had accumulated to several hundred rupees, they 
had to be remitted. To maintain the over-numerous old 
Bannu Nar levy, gives the Darogha full opportunity to exempt cer- 
tain favoured villages from supplying men and leads to 
Marwat Nér ... other abuses. The quota has been experimentally re- 
total duced to 150. 


The complement of 700 men is only summoned when the bund 
has been destroyed, and water Is urgently wanted. On other 
occasions a smaller number suffices. Plough oxen are sometimes 
levied instead of men. Absentces are fined four annas each per diem 
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The income goes to maintain a small staff of canal watchmen. and 
towards the pay of the Darogha. In July and August gangs of men, 
taken in rotation, are often stationed at the bund to repair breaches as 
they occur. General canal clearance is performed in the same way, 
but is very light compared to bund labour. The Darogha has hitherto 
had no jurisdiction over the branch canals and distributaries from the 
Kachkot beyond their head outlets or sluices. 


The Barén as its name (“rain’’) indicates, originally served as an 
ea Rive Rissa ted escape for the Kachkot, and is said to have 
@ Barina canal or branch been so used by the predecessors of the Ban- 
tenia General Nuchis. At all events it received no fixed share 
of the Kachkot water until very recently. It 
seems that Ismailkhel, Khujarri and other villages then collectively 
termed “ Tappai,” had formerly a canal of their own, the old Gambila 
with a head in the Kurram. It ran through Mandan, received as much 
as it could carry of the spill of the Kachkot, and then irrigated the 
Tappai villages, But about 1810 or earlier Bazar Ahmad Khan seized 
its upper part, and converted it into what is now known as the Kamboh 
vidi. Thus the Tappai villages had to depend on the uncertain escape 
of the Kachkot alone to supply what remained to them of their Gambila. 
After a time they appear to have come to terms with the Kachkot 
villages, and in return forcanal labour to have been allotted an am- 
biguous share, which since 1852-53 has been definitely fixed at two- 
fifths. As now constituted, the Bérén has an almost clear course of 
about a mile and a half before it divides into two channels, the new 
Gambila and the Bdrén proper. Both soon split up into a large number 
of water-courses, and irrigate an area of 8,692 acres assessed at 
Rs. 11,850. 


Of the 180 shares into which the Zambila and Bérén proper are 

pS divided, the former takes 157 and the latter 
ioe shies siesta 23. But, as the men of the Ismailkhel tappa 
hold lands under both channels, they are in the habit of conveying 17 
of their 23 shares round by the Gambila for the rabi crop, thus raising 
the number of the Gambila shares in the cold weather to 174. The 
Zambila sheds off nine distributaries, each with a fixed share constantly 
flowing, all of which irrigate the lands of the Ismailkhel tappa. The 
rest of its water—about one-quarter—goes on in the main channel and 
is applied to the Ghoriwal tappa, and to five, so called, Khanjarri 
villages. All five receive a very scant supply. The 23 shares of the 
Bérén proper are divided amongst three distributaries, and go to 
irrigate lands in the Ismailkhel tappa. But although all its share of 
water is thus absorbed, the main channel is seldom or never dry, as it 
receives the spill of the Chasna and Mandan canals, also much water 
from springs. : 
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- Water and land are still nominally distinet properties, and in most villages 
the water-lords and their shares are still known. 
But as in practice the right to water everywhere 
depends on the performance of canal labour, and no water had for many years 
been separately. alienated, the shares were generally not recorded at 
Settlement. Domicile is required from Aamsaydéhs in all the villages, and in 
Some from men of the dominant stock as well. Such men have still a few 
special privileges, s. ¢., giving water on “ entreaty” when there is any to spare, 


Proprietary rights in water, 


The Zambfla tails in the cold weather, after receiviig the spill from some 
Bannu Nér water-courses, into Mammakhel, and 
two other Marwat villages which it irrigates. Two 
catch-water canals, the Pdila and the Pail, a/zas Isakwd4la, have their heads 
in the marshes formed from the waste of the Zambfla and Kachkot. The 
Chasna and Mandan canals, after irrigating the large tappas of Manddn, 
Bazar, Sddat, &c, tail into the Bérén proper, which also receives much of the 
waste from the Ismailkhel fields. These united sources raise the escape 
channel of the Béraén proper intoa considerable stream. So great is it that 
four water courses, one the Ghoriwdl o:d/, large enough to be called a canal, 
have their heads in it. Two other small vié/s draw their supply from springs. 
Thus from spill collected within the area under the Bardn, but derived through 
springs, exudation and the tailing of several foreign canals from a very much 
wider area, no fewer than eight new w@/s are formed, which, after irrigating 
ten or twelve villages partially or wholly, do much to forming the great 
Ghoriwdl swamp, In those eight wid/s however the water is clear, and 
therefore performs only half the work of other water-courses, which are fertil- 
isers as well as irrigators. 


Spil or surplus water. 


Correctly the number of shares represents the number of men liable 
Canal labour. for Kachkot bund work. But we have seen that 
the Bérén complement is 150 not 180. The diffe- 
rence, 30, is due to the lands under the Warana and the Jafir-welu vidls 
contributing no labour ; the former because it used to take water ad libitum, 
but since 1852-53 receives a fixed share ; the latter because Jafir Khan achiev- 
ed its exemption, and up to the present time the doubtful claim to a like 
privilege by his descendants and fellow clansmen on his vid/ has never been 
challenged. With these two exceptions each distributary sends as many 
labourers as it has shares. As to the B4rdn clearance it is done twice a year 
in the usual way. There are no exemptions. 


When in 1852-53 the Kachkot was continued into what is known as the 
The N&r extension of the Bannu and Marwat Ndrs, that whole tract was 
Kachkot canal, General parcelled out into compact lots varying from forty 
description. to one thousand acres, and given away to deserving 
: , men with a corresponding amount of water. The 
measure of both land and water being in kandls, and a kandl being the eighth 
of an acre, a grantee of 100 acres came to speak of his share of water as 800 
kandls. The alignment of the Kachkot extension was along the water-shed 
of the Kurram and Gambila (Tochi) dodb. The length of the main channel 
cannot be precisely given, because soon after it enters the Marwat tahsil, it 
spreads out like an open fan, and each water-course has a special name. 
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From the masonry sluice, called Gandi Amird4n, immediately above which 
the old Kachkot may be said to have ended, to one of the tail Marwat Ndr 
villages now under it, is a distance of about ten miles. Grants of land with 
water continued to be made for some years subsequent to 1852, and up till 
a few years back water alone was occasionally given to thirsty Marwat villages, 
and in some few cases to importunate persons who owned no land within the 
area commanded by the canal. Thus the number of shares in water was 
repeatedly augmented, and the supply is now barely sufficient for the spring 
crops, and not enough to irrigate one-tenth of the land for an autumn crop. 
The tail villages in the Marwat Ndr receive little water except in the cold 
weather. Taking the irrigable area as the area irrigated it is as follows :— 


Bannu Nér 11,357 acres assesscd at 4... Rs. 8,350 
True Marwat Nér, 11,011 do. at... 4, 4,809 
Miscellaneous lands { 5,926 do. at... 5, 3,654 
in Marwat. — —— 
Total 28,294 acres paying =... ~— «ss y_:16,818 land revenue. 


As the different blocks were allotted or shortly afterwards, outlet heads 
Distribution were made at convenient points on either side of 
: of the canals, their positions were sometimes chang- 
ed. At first the flow was regulated by the sé#fa contrivance, but in 1868 the 
conversion of such rude regulators into masonry sluices was begun, the cost 
in each case being defrayed by those interested in proportion to their shares. 
The whole water of the Kachkot, which passes the great masonry sluice called 
Gandi Amirdn, belongs to the lands of the two Nérs, a few old Marwat 
villages and the Bhitanni settlement of Hardmatdla, which latter is exempt 
from canal labour. The people speak of their shares in kandls. But such 
a unit of measure requires high figures, and is in itself rather unintelligible. It 
will therefore be better to make the unit the inch, only premising that the 
inch generally represents 2,000 and in places 1,000 kanals of water, The 
Kachkot at Gandi Amir4n is divided into 170 inch shares thus :— 


Thirty-four-and-a-half are drawn off by the Khula Amiran distributary, 
by which nearly half the Bannu Nar villages are irrigated. At about 
a quarter of a mile or less from its head there is a masonry sluice 
dividing the water into three unequal shares, which are carried 
off by three independent water-courses. 


Seventy-one remain in the main Kachkot channel. F 


Sixty-four-and-a-half are what is called ¢fzéd or kacha shares, that is flow 
only in the cold weather and onwards until April, and irrigate 
land for the spring crops alone. Their outlet is shut of from the 
ingathering of the rabi crop until about the end of November. 


: As the water is divided at the Gandi Amirdn by a sluice’contrivance, so 
it is by similar .means at intervals down the main channel. But 
the inch unit of width only exists on the upper four sluices, which are of 
masonry : thence below and for most of the villages znfer se the loose “finger” 
measure is the unit, and represents “ 1,000 kandls of water.” Again, on the 
lower masonry sluices an inch of water is of an ever diminishing value, 
because.the number of inches is calculated afresh at each. For: instance at 
Gandi Karfm, the next below the Gandi Amfrdn, the width of the “fixed’’ 
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shares should be 71 inches, but is 82 inches to correspond with the “ 164,000 
kandls” under it. The same is the case with the “finger” measures. This 
confusion and disproportion amongst shares of equal nominal value seems to 
arise from the highest sluices having been made first, and water having been 
given away afterwards at different places below. Miscalculation may also 
partly account for it. As to the mode of partition on the different distributaries 
between the share-holding villages, the rule is permanently open outlet-heads, 
the exception the taking of all the water in rotation. Of the surplus (a/zid) 
or extra spring crop shares only one and three-quarters go to villages in the 
Bannu Nir. All the rest has been allotted to Marwat Ndr and other tail 
villages. Most of the distributaries have double outlet-heads, one for their 
“fixed” or perennial share, and the other for their extra cold weather 


allotment. 


Water and land were generally granted together on the teeming 
that they were in future not to be regarded as 
Propristary rights in water. sicratin properties. Inthe course of the recent 
settlement it has been distinctly laid down that water can only be applied no 
the land for which it was granted, but that grantees owning more water than 
is required for the irrigation of such land can separately alienate that surplus 
quantity, which would otherwise be of no use to them. Cases of the sale or 
mortgage of water without land, which had occurred before or early in the 
Bettlement, were each dealt with on their respective merits. Where water had 
been given to landless individuals, a term was allowed them to procure land, 
a liberal allowance of water was then allowed for that land, and the remainder 
will, on the death of each grantee, revert to the land of that village with which 
it has been assessed, the grantee meanwhile paying a specially fixed fraction 
of the revenue of the village. 


There is very little. The general rule already 
Bpill water, explained holds good about it. 


Bannu Nér sends too, and Marwat Nér at present 200 men for the 
Canal latour Kachkot bund work. The levy is one man per 1,000 
¥ kandls of water, but in the case of surplus (a/zud) 
water the contributjon can only be demanded during the season the afzid 
outlet-heads are open. In the Bannu Nar canal labour is an obligation in the 
tenant's tenure. But in the Marwat Nar special canal labourers, who are as 
often tenants as not besides, called das/ahs, are maintained and paid in kind 
at the rate of one-eleventh of the grain from the common heap. 


Until 1855 eS, nee erg ek of. its own called Landai 

; anda—short), but in that year Major Nicholson 

bie tere a Gen- extended it to a dék or waste clayey tract nine miles 
beyond, and since then both canal and tract have 

been known as Landid&k. The Landidék lands were then divided into lots, 
and given away much in the same way as those of the two N4rs had been. In 
both the cases of the Lad4i and Kachkot all the labour was supplied gratis 
by the people, rewards being given in the shape of a new or extra water 
allowance, and in a few cases in cash, and all vested interests in water were 
preserved intact. The Landiddk canal as now’ existing has its head 
immediately above that of the Kachkot, and though possessing a small 
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Kurram bund of its own, depends indirectly for its water-supply on that of the 
Kachkot, The extreme length of the Landid4k canal is eighteen miles. Its 
course is almost at right angles to that of the Kurram and Kachkot. 
After passing through the Mamashkhel tappa, it crosses the Lohra [ wick 
(dry) Baran or Bérén ] by means notof an aqueduct but of a temporary 
bund, traverses the Bardkzai and Nurar Tappas, in the latter of which ‘it is 
augmented by the tail of a Tochi wd? called Aimal bund, and finally at a 
sluice called the Khula Maz4nga enters the tract its prolongation was 
specially designed to irrigate. In all thirty-two villages benefit by it, of which 
twenty-two are the small new Landiddk estates founded in 1855. The whole 
area irrigated is .11,573 acres assessed at Rs. 4,894. 


The highest outlet-head is the Sadar Ghosha, a petty 27d? which draws 
Distributi water ad /rbitum for a very small area in Amandi. 
Digeribution. This water was granted free as compensation fcr 
third taken up in 1855. Below the Sadar Ghosha, Mamashkhel draws off one-~ 
land of the Landid&k water by means of four outlet-heads, all of temporary 
structure and uncertain measuring power. Of the two-thirds remaining nearly 
six-sevenths is the share of the twenty-two Landiddk estates; but as they are 
at the tail of the canal, and few of the outlet-heads on it are yet of masonry, 
he said twenty-two estates receive much less than their allotment. As on the 
Kachkot so here the unit of measure is various, namely, “ gdnda” “ guta” 
and “a thousand kandls,” and the precise length of each and their interpre- 
tations are not absolute. In each case the unit, whatever itsname, must be 
regarded as nothing more than a fixed fractional part of the major share of a 
village or group of villages, and that major share is loosely a known fracticn 
of all the water in the canal at a certain point. The main outlet-heads ae 
open all the year round, but share-holding villages and plots iwéer se irrigate 
in rotation by one or other of the “ turns” (wdr) ‘practices. 7 


For the old lands formerly under oa Land4i vd? the general rule is that 

i ais all have a right to water who do canal labour, and 
Proprietary rightsin water. that water mad land though distinct properties are 
seldom bartered separately. But between the Lohra and the Khula Mazanga 
the village usage pre-obtaining for their other v/¢/s from the Tochi (Gambfla) 
governs rights in water granted in 1855, or subsequently, and. the prevailing 
usage is that water and land are separate properties. For the twenty-two true 
Landiddk estates the rules stated for the analogous cases of the Bannu and 
Marwat Nars apply. 


Bpill or surplus water, There is none worth writing about. 


Mamashkhel sends 71 men at one man per two géndds. Their special 
Canal labour. charge is the small Kurram bund, and clearance 
; ; P work down to Lohra, into which their old Land&i 
vidl tailed. The rest of the canal supplies 138 men for the maintenance of 
the Lohra bund, which often breaks, and clearing the channel from the Lohra 
downwards. The true Landiddk villages also send hands to repair the Aimal 
bund, Tochi bund, when so required. Regarding clearance and bund-making’ 
generally, the obligation to send their quota ceases with the limit of the 
interest of the community. Below the Lohra the levy is two men to every 
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" 1,000 kandls " of water, but as in the Nérs the holders of a cold weather 
allowance (afziid pdni or kache ubah) only send men when in receipt of such 
water. The whole management is under a Government official termed the 
Landidék Darogha. 


It has been mentioned that the canal-water, which is supplied to the 
Administration and super- Landid&k and Nar tracts, was Government property, 
intetidence of canal irri. and has been granted conditionally to the owners of 
gation in Bannu proper. _— those tracts. All the rest of the water in Bannuchi 
canals was and is the property of the people themselves.. Hitherto the 
distribution of water amongst the Nar and Landiddk estates, and the 
maintenance of the Kurram training bund of the Kachkot and Landiddk have 
been supervised by two Daroghas appointed by the District Officer. To meet 
the cost of the small irrigation establishment a cess has been levied on all 
water granted bythe State. Fees too have been charged on marriages, and a 
large income has been derived from ndgha fines. The total annual receipts 
have been of late years about Rs. 1,500, a sum sufficient to cover the pay of 
the two Daroghas, their two writers and a small staff of canal watchmen 
besides. In the recent Settlement sanction was obtained to raise the Patwéri 
cess in Bannu proper to Rs. 5-8-0 per cent. and treat a portion of it as an 
irrigation cess, ove to levy for the same purpose a special cess of Rs. 5 per 
cent. on the revenue of the Nars and Landiddk. It thus became possible to 
remodel the irrigation establishment, and to place it on a better footing. 


The new arrangements came into force from ist January 1879. The 
establishment consists of one Superintendent or head Darogha, monthly 
salary Rs. 100 ; one Darogha for the Nars, Rs. 30; one Naib-Darogha for 
‘the Landidék canal, Rs. 25 ; three writers, two at Rs. 15 per month each, and 
one at Rs. 10 per month, Rs. 40; seven Chalweshtas or canal watchmen, 
Rs. 30; stationery and miscellaneous, Rs. 5. Total Rs. 230. 


Thus the annual charge will be Rs. 2,760. It will be met in the 
following ways :— 
Portion of Patwari cess, viz., Rs. 1-8-0 per cent.on Re. 118,120 


which is the revenue of old Bannu proper... 44.0 ave Re. 1,772 
Ditto ditto on the new tax on water mills... sas 4 
Special irrigation cess at Rs. 5 per cent. on Re. 17,052 

being the revenue of the two Nara aud the Landidék 

tacts OS . aia’ ree ten “Lae tee eee » =852 

Total Re. 2,638 


The deficit Rs. 122 will be more than covered by fine income. Of late 
years receipts from this source have been very large, and have fallen with 
some severity on the poor Landidék and Marwat Nar villages. Asa genéral 
rule no zdgha will in future be levied except for the wilful non-attendance of 
the summoned quota of labourers from the Ndr and Landidék estates, and 
from other villages only when work has to be done on the Kachkot bund. 


The preceding pages deal only ‘with Bannu proper and the Marwat 

The Kas Umar Khan in Nér. We now pass on to the Isakhel 

Isakhel up to commence- tahsil. The old name for the southern part of 

ment of regular settlement that country, and one too ‘still Soften heard in the 

operations, mouths of a Marwat or Midnwéli peasant, was 
H 
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Tarna. It seems that within a generation or two of the settlement 
of the Isakhel branch of the Nidzais in their present home, a net- 
work of small canals covered the face of the country, and that aqueducts 
of sorts were freely used, whence the appellation Tarna or aqueduct. In 
those days the Kurram appears to have flowed ina northerly course for about 
seven miles after piercing the hills at Tang Darra, in which case its bed 
must have been much higherthan itis now. A good deal of the old left 
bank can still be traced. Besides this the Indus frontage of the upland tract 
between the villages of Khaglanwdla and Trag wasa mile and more east- 
wards of its present line. Thus irrigation was easier, and the irrigable area 
larger than in our days. Whatevery were the physical changes before the 
beginning of this century, it is certain that there have been none of impor- 
tance since the old site of Isakhel was eroded about 1830. Below Tang- 
Darra the Kurram seeks the Indus by the same eastern channels as it did 
when the Kas Umar Khan was dug. That Kas is still the largest canal of 
the country. It replaced an older one. It was excavated about seventy years 
ago by Umar Khan, at that time chief of the Isakhel, to water his own village, 
then as now called after him. But as his village lay from seven to nine miles 
from the head of his canal, some of the intervening lands were also irrigated 
from it. Canal labour used to be performed by a special staff of men, and 
they and the canal owners were remunerated with a share of the irrigated 
land or crop. In the former case each plot of land was divided into two, 
equal parts, one of which was retained by the land owner (sajji), whilst of the 
other, three-fourths were allotted to the canal labourer (wakui) and one-fourth 
to the canal owner (mashki). In the latter case one-sixth of the crop went to 
the canal owner and labourer, half to each. The practice of dividing the 
land obtained in Umar Khan’s village, and latterly on several of the small 
distributaries (surgfs) from the Kas ; whilst that of the division of produce 
was the rule on the upper portion of the Kas. In Umar Khan’s village the 
status of land owner and canal owner was combined. At the first and second 
summary Settlements the cultivator was generally settled with directly, without 
reference to the terms of his occupancy. Thus all canal labourers were 
revenue payers, though in fact tenants-at-will. In 1856-57 the superior attraction 
of new Indus alluvion, and the easier livelihood to be-gained thereon, 
induced most of those who worked on the Kas to abandon their irrigated 
holdings. But after a time Captain Coxe induced the deserters to return by 
promising them nearly the whole of the canal owner’s share of produce in 
addition to their own. The canal owners were otherwise recouped for the loss 
of their share. The remedy was only effectual for atime, and before long 
the working of the Kas again became inefficient. Disputes became frequent, 
and dissatisfaction was general. The three interested classes mdshk{s, 
sajjis and waktis, all complained, and recriminated on each other. What 
was the status of each with reference to his recorded holding ? Who was 
responsible for the revenue of plots abandoned by canal labourers? What 
was to be the penalty for breach of contract in supplying water? Was there: 
any contract ? Such were the questions which arose, and various were the. 
decisions given. However the tjoint exertions of Government officials, and 
the canal owning class staved off a total collapse until the commence- 
ment of the recent Settlement, when it was found that some strong remedy 
sear ah ag applied, as the old svstem had broken down beyond hope of 
revival. 
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The first point to determine was the status of the waku class. They were 
The Tinga system intro- found to be simple canal labourers, paid in land 
duced in 1875 on the Kas, for produce, and dismissible, like any other servant, 
“and in operation ever éiuce. for ill performance of work, if not at the will of his 
master. Most of the men admitted that they had no 
‘occupancy rights, and as it was a fact that their work was not well done, no 
ground remained for according any of them such rights. For similar reasons 
on some of the later made distributaries, the canal owner’s right to retain 
their 3th share of the land was extinguished. They had failed in their 
contract to supply water to the land owners. The position being thus cleared, 
“the Z?nuga system was decided upon as being the only feasible method for 
working the canal, should Government not assume the direct management. 
This system is that already described as having obtained for ages in Bannu 
proper. Under it each land owner has to take a part in silt clearing and 
bund-making proportionate to his share of water or land, or submit to the 
penalty of a fine (ndgha). The burden of providing labour is thus imposed 
directly on the land owners, and Government is enabled to make the settle- 
ment with them. After some opposition onthe part of a factious few, it 
was introduced in 1875, and has since beenin operation. At first difficulty 
was experinced in inducing Pathan land owners to work with their own hands, 
Their forefathers had never stooped to a labour only fitted for Jats and other 
inferior beings, so why should they? The land owners are however now 
reconciled to the new system. 
_ It has been mentioned in the last paragraph but one that the canal owners 
; were “ otherwise ” secounes for the loss of their 
; one-twelfth share of produce. The way was 
: beamed ihe Kio Us this. On the death in 1856 of Muhiteosd 
Khan. Khan, grand son of the Umar Khan mentioned 
above, the Government of India sanctioned the 
continuance of the “dues” of the late chief to his seven sons and 
one grandson. Amongst those dues was put down the item of “ abiydna” 
calculated to amount to Rs. 1,064-8-o ayear. This “ abiydna ” was the one- 
twelfth share of produce which Muhammad Khan received from kind paying 
lands under his Kas, and it was with this one-twelfth that Captain Coxe had 
bribed back the Kas wakus. Neither Captain Coxe nor Government seem 
clearly to have apprehended that the “ abiy4na ” was essentially a proprietary 
and not a jdgir item of income. However after some correspondence 
Rs. 1,064-8-0 a year as “‘abiydna ” were granted to the deceased chief's eight 
successors “for their lives and that of the male issue in the direct line,” and that 
sum has since been annually disbursed tothem from the treasury. By the 
above transaction Government substituted a perpetual cash allowance for the 
old kind share enjoyed in certain villages by the owner of the Kas Umar Khan, 
and thereby purchased, so to say, that owner's rights over the whole canal, 
except that portion of it which irrigates the village Umar Khan itself. The 
result is that about two-thirds of the Kas Umar Khan has been recorded as 
Government property, the water of which is apportioned amongst certain 
villages and plots, the holder having in return to do /mga and pay revenue. 
The fact that-so much of the canal belonged to Government gave 
Arrangement made forthe something like a /adula rasa to work on. 
distribution of water. Mr. Thorburn thus describes the distribution of the 
water made by him at the late Settlement. ‘After allotting to four petty 
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* distributaries (surgis) about one-seventh of the water, I divided the rest intotwo 
‘shares, about three-fifths for the lands of the township of Isakhel, and the 
“remaining two-fifths for Umar Khan’s village. At the point of partition of 
“had a masonry regulator built, and from it Muhammad Khan’s heirs dug a 
‘‘branch to their own village. The sole measure of individual rightin water 
“was held to be the irrigated acreage of each holding. In the two main 
“channels, and throughout some of their distributaries the flow is perennial, 
“each outlet head being of a width corresponding to its share. Elsewhere 
‘turns have been fixed. The singa levy is 121 men at the rate of two to every 
“1,000 kandls of land. The annual silt clearance is begun in September, and 
“should be well over by the roth of October. The work is done in common 
“down to a place called Khu-i-Khap, about three-quarters of a mile from the 
“head of the canal. Thence tothe masonry regulator above named each 
“gang has a fixed number of yards to clear: thence below to near the 
“Bhor road the land owners interested are required to clear on the 
“‘same system, though some endeavour to escape doing so below the 
“heads of their respective distributaries. Gang leaders have been appointed, 
“and ¢inga superintendence has been declared to be a part of a lambarddr’s 
“duty. The Kurram bund-work is very heavy indeed, as the bund, 
“which consists of mud and brushwood alone, is repeatedly broken, is 
“entirely swept away five or six times at least in the year; and asjin addition to 
“the occasional work of reconstruction it is necessary to keep relays of thirty 
“men on watch at the bund the whole year round. The petty bunds of the 
“lower vid/s cannot be constructed until that for the Kas is completed ; hence 
“when extra hands are wanted, assistance may be demanded form the vid? 
* owners. For the payment of the Darogha, who gets Rs. 25 per month, and his 
“ chalweshta who gets Rs. 5 permonth, Rs 360 are annually raised by an acreage 
*cesson the irrigated area. This cess has been distributed on the revenue, and 
*‘falls at Rs. 5 per cent. on Kas lands and Rs. 2 per centon vrd/ lands. An 
“extra Chalwesh/a is entertained from the fine fund when possible. When on 
“the making up of the annual accounts, in October, there is a credit balance, 
“those gang leaders, who are not also lambarddrs, are to have money up to 
Rs. 50 distributed amongst them in reward for their exertions.” 

Within a space of one mile below the head of the Kas Umar 

The Isakhel vids. Khan the Kurram is tapped in six different places 

by as many small independent water-courses or 
vidis. One, that of Sadullah Khan, is of recent date. Onit as well as 
on that of Sher Khan, the old practice of dividing the land between sajji, 
mashki and waku is followed. All the others are old, and on them some form 
of the finga now obtains. The proprietors or their tenants—where having 
occupancy rights—manage the work of clearance and bund-making 
themselves, and impose their own fines on absentees. Still the general 
supervision is under the Tahsfld4r and the Darogha. An irrigation cess of Rs 2- 
per cent. on the revenue is now levied as a contribution towards the Darogha’s 
pay. Each water-course is managed much as the Kas is, but on a small scale. 
The positions of the heads and now and again of a channel have sometimes to 
be shifted. 

About ten years ago Abdul Rahim Khan, an Isakhel Rais, conceived the 
Abdal Rahim Khan’s ab- project of tapping the Kurram some miles above 
ortivecanal, now/purchased the head of the Kas Umar Khan canal, and thence 
by Government. of running a channel eastwards and tunnelling 
through the spuro f the Maid4ni Range, which separates Isakhel from Marwat. 
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Could he but bore that spur, and convey sufficient water to the Isakhel side, 
his canal would command a large area of uncultivated Thal country. He 
commenced work in the cold weather of 1868-69, and by the following year had 
bored through a considerable portion of the hill. As might have been expected, 
his levels were faulty, but considering his means, they were wonderfully good. 
Government hesitated somewhat before granting the large takdvi advances 
asked for, But meantime the Khan had plunged over head in his undertaking, 
mor’ ing his property and raising money in every way he could, and in the 
end, Rs, 15,000 ,were given as takavi advances. Local native opinion was from 
the first sceptical of any great result. The shrewdest minds of the country held 
that even could the soft sandstone hill be bored, and water be passed through, 
the tunnel would be continually falling in, and that in any case no real return to 
the original outlay could ever be expected. Ultimately the Khin having spent 
the whole advance, and most of his private means as well, and the canal being still 
far from completion, was reduced to desperation. At this stage Government 
stepped in, and bought out his interest for Rs, 33,338 less the Rs, 15,000 already 
received. Whether Government will make anything of its purchase remains to 
be seen, as nothing has yet been done towards carrying on the work, 
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CANAL IRRIGATION FROM THE KuRRAM AND 
; £22] 2 
mathe aad apna! cont and its) ee 3| 3 
s a] an chief branches or Pare oa e 
8 River. distributaries General description. re s¢ a 
F| where any. sg el 2 
s sae] a 
a oO a 
1 |Bannu (Kurram) | Kachkot (oldest por- ) 
; tion) Sangari right 
bank itr) 18,425) 24,932 


Chistawar or) left 
Amandi ... ( bank | 
Alazoka 
Mitakhel ... 
2 Do. ... | Bardn from left bank é 
of Kachkot Described at pages 
Zambila right bank. to 
3 Do, ... |Bannu Ndr, extension | 
of Kachkot 
Khula Amirén, left 


bank. 
4/Marwat(Kurram)| Marwat Nir, exten- 

sion of Kachkot, 
5/Bannu (Kurram) | Landidak aes 


6\Bannu (Tochi)... | Bakkakhel Waziran |) ow 10,041} 1,233 


* 
3 

» 
[e-] 
© 
- 


7 Do ».. | Bandkai wa ... | Very old: irrigates‘tappa | 5,803} 4,907 
Barakzai chiefly: held to 
owntwo-thirds of Bannuchi 
share of the Tochi. 


8 Do, ... | Zara Vial Nurar ...| Very old: position of head] 10,933) 4,125 
not constant: only waters 
the Nurar lands. 
9|Bannu (Kurram)| Batana sw ...| Head isnow insideMuham-| 2, 4,534, 
A. Mashar... ... | madkhel bounds: old head 
B. Kashar... ... | eroded 18 years ago : is 
C. Mubammadkhel | second highest Nal, on Kurm, 
the highest being the Batana 
Waziran just above it: 
irrigates tappa Datid Shah 
wholly, two Mamashkhel 
villages and part of the 
Muhammadkhel tract. 


10) Da a. | Mandén ... «| Head is behind old artilJ- | 2,155) 7,754 
Lower | ery lines: is very old: irri- 

A, Mandan | Mandan | gates 33 villages, all but 

Badewa.| two of which are in the 

B, -Fatimakhel ... | Fatimakhel and Mandan 

C. Hinjal (out off Tappas : all are in one com- 

repair) «fj pact block ; canal is only 

about four miles long. 


Carried forward ... | 86,920, 80,275 


Henne 
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Tocut (GAMBILA) RIVERS. 


Modes of distribution 
of water. 


When water is abund- 
ant, takes all it can di- 
vert: when scarce, 
draws off its share in 
turn with Bakkakhels, 
viz, six daysin a circuit 
of twelve: interior par- 
tition is by turns, 

Do. Do. Do. 

Bandkal and _ this 
open to width of share 
all their six days turn. 

Held in 40 shares: A. 
203, B. 93, C.10: their 
outlet heads are always 
open, and are of mason- 
ry: inside cena partition 
is part] open outlet 
heads of width of share 
and partly by turns, and 
subordinate to them on 
tinga done. 


Main channels A. (with 
its two branches) and B. 
C., are always open: in- 
terior partition is by 
“turns,” when neces- 
sary: see page . 


Proprietary 
rights in water 
and land. 


The two pro- 
perties are sepa- 
rate, 


Do. 


One property 
for B, and C, and 
all A. except the 
two Mamashkhel| 
village, in which 
the properties 
are soparate. 


Separate for 
A. one property 
for B. and C. one 
village alone ex- 
cepted in B. 


Canal labour. 


oe 


Complement 144 


men distributed on 
8 


eS, 


Number of men 
not fixed: required 
number sent and 
rated on shares, 

Full levy 183 men 
distributed amongst 
villages on shares 
and inside them on 
nominal shares, 


Full levy 250 men 
rated on shares or 
serene as caso may 

Be 


Remarks, 


ee eee 


The whole Tochi is 
held in equal shares 
by Bakkakhel Wazirs 
and Bannuchis when 
water in river islow 
each applies it all in 
turn for six days. 
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APPENDIX 


$3| 3 
poco pn besaley Le 3 
: . chief branches or . 
sg Tahs{l and River. distributaries where General description. 2 BS 8 
8 any. 3 | 3 od 
Z 3° *| 3 
Brought forward we 0} 80,275. 
11/Bannu (Kurram) | Chasnaor Chasanna-| Have one head bund, bu 14,450 
with connected | separate heads: Chasna is 
canal Khamboh | very old, Khamboh is old 
(Khun-baha; blood | Zambila Kurram bund is 
price) about one mile below that 
of Mandan canal: irrigate 
lands of Tappas Bazar 
Ahmad Khan, t, Ismail 
Khani, Musa Khan and 
Masti Khan, 
12) Ditto... ...| Kharai Bazid with | Highest vials on left bank | 1,820] 6,149 
Dodai connected. | of Kurram, but one (Kharai 
Omarzat Wazir): have 
needs. i Sales tennis: 
8 most of tl e villages 
of Tappa Bazid: are old 
canals, positions of heads 
ss sometimes changed. 
13] Ditto... | Shahjoya ...  ...| Head a little below those | 2,793] 11,961 
A. Tarna ... + | of No. 12 also in Laluzai : 
B. Matta... _... | isa very ancient canal : is 
C. Haibakwala (re- | large and important : irri- 
ally tail of main | gates rich villages of the 
channel). asanni, Sherza Khan, 
Khilat and Dharmakhel : 
tails into the Dhawa hill 
torrent 
14 Ditto ... «| Jhandukhel Vidle—| Most are old: all are 4,806 
(six from Kurram | small : irrigate the five 
and four small ones | villages of the Jhandukhel 
from springs, &c. | Tappa. 
15] Ditto... «| Small miscellanous ostareold =... «+ | 11,067] 19,410 


alsoTochi ...| vials in different 
localities, mostly 

: from Kurram. 
16/Marwat(Kurram)| Ihsanpur, Michan-| Heads ebift: many areold| 6,365] 2,699 
khel and other 


tty vidls. 
17)Isakhel, Kurram zs mar Khanand| See pages to ais 5,862 
and Gambila| viéls immediately 
united. below it, 
Bannu 26)128357 
‘otals of columns Marwat 0} 10,392 
5 and6é + [Igakhel 5352 


VI.—(Concluded.) 
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of water. 


Is generally abun- 
dant when ri exact 


Villages inter se 
divide on some distri- 
butaries by “ turns” 
on some by open ou 
let heads of width of 

each 


Ditto 


Ditto 


open: for villages 
tater se, &C,, 8AMC a3 
No, 12, 


Proprietary 

Modes of distribution | rights in 

water and 
land, 


One property| Full levy 240 men, 


40 from Khamboh 
and 200 from Chasna 
villages, rate on sha- 
res inter se: inside 
on acreage, 


Full levy 178 men 
(108 Dodai, 70 Kha- 
rai) rated on villages 
according to their 
shares; inside on 
acreage, 


Full levy for tinga 


i 180 men divided thus: 


A. 45, B.45, and C.90; 
each village quota is 
according toits share 
in its particular dis- 
tributary inside 
this is rated on the 
acreage. Besides the 
above are 30 share 
watchmen supplied 
in same way. 


Generally on acre- 
age: men supplied as 
wan! 


Remarks. 


Down to No. 11 inclusive, 
all the Kurram canals ente- 
red have their heads on the 
right bank, and all of them 
above the line at which the’ 
Kobat road bisects the 
Kurram. 


During Settlement opera- 
tions the separate Bozakhel 
vidl was cut away by Kur- 
ram. Many pg to re- 

r. 


pair it failing, Mr. Thorburn 
ve the Bozakhel and 
otka Feroz villages a share 


in the Matta (B.) and Tarna 
(C.) branches of the Shah- 
joe on which they now 

ave to do double finga, 
There was plenty of water, 
80 no vested interests really 
suffered, and Government 
had a right to seeure its 
revenue. 

Nos, 12., 13 and 14 are all 
on the left bank of the 
Kurram, 


Ineludes a small vid? from, 


“}the Gambila (Tochi) for 
Paharkhel. 


The great Kashu or Jure 
cum Kashu hill torrent dis- 
charges jae into the 

urram nearly opposite 
Ghoriwal. All water taken 
out of the Kurram below. 
that point is brackish, hence 
teats irrigated = Nos. 16 
and 17 are poor and impreg- 
nated with reh or rallar salta, 


CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY. 


Of the early history of the district poring as . aeated with 
é any certainty beyond the fact that its 
Sy: inbabitiats ate Hindas, and that before the 
Christian era the country formed an integral poron of the Grzco- 
Bactrian Empire of Kabul and the Punjab. This is amply testified 
by relics of antiquity, which have from time to time been discovered 
in the district, and have been discussed by General Cunningham at 
pages 25 to 33, Vol. XIV. of his Archceological Survey Report, and 
at pages 84 to 87 of his Ancient Geography of India. 
The best known are the Akra mounds lying nine miles south 
Antiquities west of Edwardes-abad. There is a pictures- 
. que, but rather highly coloured, account of 
them in Edwardes’ “Year on the Frontier” Volume I., pages 335 to 
341. These mounds now consist of several rounded eminences, each 
covered with potsherds, stones and rubbish of sorts. The highest 
rises abruptly about 250 feet above the level of the country 
immediately surrounding it, and covers an area of 33 acres. No 
ruins exist on it, and the only traces of masonry to be found are at 
the northern end, where tunnelling has exposed portions of arches 
and brick walls. The kiln bricks found are all very large. A shaft 
sunk to about 40 feet in 1868-69 at the southern extremity of the 
mound only resulted in the exhumation of a few bones. The 
stratum pierced was clay. This hillock and its more insignificant 
neighbours are gradually but very slowly disappearing, their materials 
having been in request for generations past as manure. Judging 
from the quantities of chips of bone found, tke chief mound must 
have been utilized for some long period as acommon sepulchre by 
the inhabitants round about. It is the bone-earth (phosphate of lime) 
which makes Akra so valuable to the cultivator. Mr. Egerton, the 
present Lieutenant-Governor, when Financial Commissioner, visited 
the mounds, and at his suggestion they were declared Government 
property. The villagers are allowed to excavate as formerly, 
but are expected to bring in antiquities when found. The 
popular tradition ascribes the earliest occupations of Akra to 
Hindés, to whom succeeded Greeks, Indo-Grecians and Indo- 
Scythians. Subsequently Hindds recolonized the place calling 
it Sat Rém, and remained in possession until Sultén Mahmad of 
Ghazni destroyed it and them. Coins and other antiquities establish 
the Settlement here of Hindds, and of races acquainted with Greek 
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art, also of Muhammadans in later times. Thus four years ago, a 
villager brought in an inscribed stone he had turned up, when 
ploughing below the chief mound. It is now in the Lahore museum, 
but has disintegrated from exposure to the air. All that General 
Cunningham and the Sanskrit Professor at St. Petersburgh could 
pronounce about it was, that the inscription was in ancient Sanskrit, 
and had it been better preserved and more perfect, it “would have 
been invaluable.” Again small moulded Budhist (?) images are 
constantly laid bare here after rain. The coins found are mostly 
copper and of many sorts. The most valuable antiquities are small 
cut cormelians and agates, apparently the stones of Greek signet 
rings. The following figures are beautifully engraved on some of 
them, a helmeted head, a horse, a bull, two cocks, &c. They are 
clearly of Greek design. A small mound similar to those at Akra 
exists at Isl4mnagar, and another at the Tochi outpost. There are 
a few others, but their size is very insignificant. 
The ruins of Til Kéfir Kot lie a few miles to the south of the de- 
: ffir. bouchment of the river Karam into the Indus, 
Riedie * upon a spur of the Khissor hills, which here 
enter the Isakhel ‘tahsil’ from the neighbouring 
district of Dera Ismail Khan. They occupy a commanding situation® 
immediately overlooking one of the channels of the Indus. The 
outer walls, composed of immense blocks of stone, some 6 feet by 3 
wide and 3 deep, with the exposed side smoothly chiseled, are of 
great strength. Inthe centre are the remains of several Hinda 
temples or sanctuaries, the domes of which are very perfect, with 
steps leading up to them. The carving, representing idols and other 
designs, both inside and outside, is in a good state of preservation. 
No pottery, bones, or coins, are believed to have been yet found 
among these ruins. 
Ké4fir-Kot is a ruin similar in character to the oe abave iiveatipg 
but very much smaller and less perfect. It 
ree lies on the left bank of the Indus, immediately 
above the village of Mari, opposite Kalabdgh. 
For some years past the Indus has, during the rains, been 
Remains at Rokriand Méri, “e"croaching on the Midnwali plain, and has 
: _on several occasions laid bare, and then 
engulfed, masses of stone at a depth of some 1o or 15 feet below the 
level surface of the ‘thall.’ In 1868, the river retired before it had 
quite washed away the remains it had exposed, and Mr. Priestley, on 
examination, found at Rokri “a number of heads, apparently cast in 
“some kind of plaster, and one mutilated figure of the trunk of a 
“human body made in similar material, also a quantity of copper coins, 
“fragments of pottery, ivory, &c.” Theruins discovered consisted of 
portions of two circular walls composed of blocks of stone, and large 
well-shapen burnt bricks, over which was a layer of white plaster, 


* K&fir-Kot is 2,194 feet above the sea, 
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many fragments of which were found profusely ornamented with thin 
gold and ornamented scroll work. The bottom of these circular walls 
is about 15 feet below the present surface of the plain. Mr. Priestley 
considers that the statues, which have clear-cut and well shapen 
features, are suggestive rather of Greek than of Hindaé cut. 

In Miénwali we have at Mari a picturesque Hind4é ruin crowning 
the Gypsum hill there, on which the “‘ Kélab4gh diamonds” are found. 
Its centre building now serves asa Hinditemple. The ruins themselves 
have once been extensive, but compared to those of the Khisor 
“ Kafirkot” are insignificant. The above, together with two sentry-box- 
like buildings, supposed to be do/mens, near Nammal, and several 
massive looking tombs (?) constructed of large blocks of dressed stone 
in the Salt Range, comprise all the antiquities above ground in the 
district. There can be no doubt many remain concealed beneath the 
surface which accident alone will reveal. Thus the encroachments of 
the Indus, and even of the Kurram near Isakhel, often expose portions 
of ancient masonry arches and wells. The only other antiquity worth 
mentioning is a monster déu/z at V4n Bhachr&n said to have been 
built by order of Sher Shah. It is in very good preservation, and 
is similar to those in the Shahpur district. 

Within historical times Bannu has never beena theatre for great 
Historical insignificance of events, nor have its inhabitants ever played a 
Bannu. conspicuous part in Indian history. The secret 
of its insignificance was this. It lies off all the great caravan routes 
between Hindistén and KAbul. True, the valley has been occasionally 
traversed by conquering armies from the west, and Masson, and others, 
have written of it as being a “ highway” between India and Ké&bul. 
But in point of fact such armies first debouched upon what is now 
British territory either by the Khybar or the Kurram route, which latter. 
commences at the head of the Miranzai Valley in the Kohét district, 
Thus Timfr Lang (Tamerlane) when in 1398 he marched wé Banna 
and Dang Kot on the Indus into the Punjab, most probably came by 
this Kurram “ route,” and a century later (1505) when Baber ravaged 
Bannu, his army had advanced by the Khybar Pass to Kohat and 
thence to Bannu. It therefore seems erroneous to write of Bannu as 
being a “ highway,” between India and Kabul. Of the five trans- 
Indus districts, it is really the only one from which no great route 
leads westwards. These routes are the Kbybar, the Karram, the Gamal 
(Gwalari) and the Bolén, and they respectively appertain to Peshawar, 
Kohat, Dera Ismail Khan and Sindh. The Dera Ghézi Khan district, 
besides being indirectly connected with the Bolén, has two important 
passes of its own, the Sakhi Sarwar and the Chdchar, one or both of 
which promise soon to become valuable trade routes. Under 
the circumstances it appears only reasonable to attribute the historical 
unimportance of Bannu to its secludedness. If so, research into its 
past can have nothing more than a local interest, and it can only be 
profitable to inquire when and how the allocation of the tribes now 
settled in the district was effected. Mahmiéd of Ghazni is said to 
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have ravaged the district, expelling its Hindu inhabitants, and reduc- 
ing the country to a desert. Thus there was no one to oppose the 
settlement of immigrant tribes from across the border. 

Before going into details it will be well to give a general 
The order of descent of account of the series of Afghén immigrations 
Afghan tribes. into this district. 

The order of descent was as follows :— 

(1) The Bannuchis,* who about five hundred years ago displaced 
two small tribes of Mangals and Hannis, of whom little is known, as 
well as a settlement of Khataks, from the then marshy but fertile 
country on either bank of the Kurram. 

(2) The Niazais, who some hundred and fifty years later spread 
from Tank over the plain now called Marwat, then sparsely inhabited 
by pastoral Jats. 

(3) The Marwats, a younger branch of the same tribe, who 
within one hundred years of the Niazai colonization of Marwat, 
followed in their wake, and drove them farther eastward into the 
countries now known as Isa khel and Midnwili, the former of which 
the Nidzais occupied, after expelling the Awdns they found there, 
and reducing the miscellaneous Jat inhabitants to guast-serfdom. 

(4) Lastly, the Darwesh Khel Wazirs, whose appearance in the 
northern parts of the valley as permanent occupants is comparatively 
recent, dating only from the close of last century, and who had 
succeeded in wresting large tracts of pasture lands from the Khataks 
and Bannuchis, and had even cast covetous eyes on the outlying 
lands of the Marwats, when the advent of British rule put a final stop 
to their encroachments. : 

The first to settle were thus the Bannudzais or Bannuchis. 

: Their previous home had been in the .moun- 
iia naa tains aod held by the Darwesh Khel Wazirs, 
with head-quarters in Shawl. Sweeping down thence they soon 
conquered the country lying between the Kurram and Tochi rivers, 
and once firmly established, devoted themselves to agricultural per- 
suits. Their subsequent expansion was small, and only extended to 
their present possessions on the left bank of the Kurram. Weak 
Khatak communities were already settled there, but were gradually 
supplanted by the more numerous Bannuchis, whose pressure was 
irresistible, As soon as their conquests were secured to them, the 
new colonists seem to have parcelled out the country in a loose way 
amongst themselves, each group of families receiving once for all the 


* The first authentic mention of the Bannuchis occurs in Baber’s “ Memoirs.” He 
includes the whole of the wostern valley, i. ¢. the present tahsil of Bannu and Marwat, 
as “ Bannu territory”, and says “ of the Afghan tribes, the Kerani, the Kivi, the Sur, 
“ the Isakhel and Niazai cultivate the ground in this country.” The three first are 
Banaouchi clans, viz., the Kerani are the Mira Khels and Ismail Khels, the Sur are the 
Suranis, and the Kiva are the Niris of to-day. The mention of the Isa Khel, as though 
they were distinct from the Niazais, shows at least that then, as now, they were the 
most distinguished section of their tribe. Baber also establishes the interesting fact 
that when he came (1505) the Niazais were settlers fn what now is Marwat, 
K 
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share to which it was entitled by ancestral right.* It must not be 
supposed they first held by the Wesh or communal tenure of the 
Marwats. The sons of their spiritual guide, a Sayad named Shekh 
Shah Muhammad Ruhaénf, whose descendants now own the Sédét 
Tappa, have the credit of having effected the partition, and are said 
to have been so strictly honest in this work that every one was 
satisfied. They however reserved the best lands for themselves, as was 
only natural, considering their superior honesty and sanctity. For the 
next three hundred years the history of the Bannuchis is ablank. So 
much is clear, that first the Khataks and subsequently the Marwats 
were at chronic feud with them, and that the Marwats were strong 
enough to check all attempts at expansion eastward of the fens of 
Ghoriwal ; also that the fertility of the valley and the superstitious 
character of its inhabitants attracted to it persons calling themselves 
holy Sayads and learned doctors, and that all such were welcomed 
and given land ; also that many of the old inhabitants remained as 
hamsdyahs or dependants of their conquerors, many of whom being 
indifferent to miscegenation, in the course of generations lost much 
of their purity of descent from their common progenitors, Shitak and 
his wife Bannu. Thus the Bannuchis became the hybrid race they 
now are. Nevertheless each of the numerous clans, into which they 
still divide themselves, preserves to thisday its table of descent from 
Shitak. Eight pages of the Hayédt-1-Afghdéni are taken up with 
those tables, but no one probably except perhaps the learned author, 
has ever taken the trouble to study them. Besides the true Bannud- 
zais, the so called descendants of Shitak, the Aamsdyah group and the 
priestly and learned classes, all of whom are now loosely styled 
Bannuchis, there are several other dominant families, sprung from 
later colonists, who are also included in the collective term. In fact 
‘‘ Bannuchi” in its broadest sense now means all Muhammadans, 
and by a stretch even Hindfis long domiciled within the limits of the 
irrigated tracts originally occupied by the Bannudzais. But locally 
and strictly the term is only applied to those claiming descent from 
Shitak. On the decay and disruption of the Moghal empire, bands 
of adventurers settled themselves on unoccupied land, and taking 
part with one or other of the factions into which the Bannuchis 
were split up gradually obtained a footing. The most notable case 
of the sort is that of the Moghal Khels of Ghoriw4l, a Yusafzai 
group, who conquered territory for themselves seven generations ago 
and still preserve in speech and physiognomy proof of their origin. 
Later on, during and immediately subsequent to the invasions of 
Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah, adventurers from the Duranf armies, by 
inter-marriage with Bannuchis or less honourable means, secured 
here and there plots of land and even estates for themselves. 


* Pathfin tribes, however barbarous, seem generally to divide new acquisitions on 
some established equitable principle, e, g., ancestral shares or number of families or 
mouths in each Khel, The tracts seized te Waziri clans from forty to a hundred yeara 
were all so divided, and the Harfmtéla estate granted the thieving Dhannaand Wurgéro 


eas in 1866 has been divided by them amongst themselves according to ancestral 
shares, 
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From the death of Timur Shah (1793) the influx of out- 
siders, except as Aamsdéyahs, into the Bannu valley may be said 
to have come to anend. Stormy times followed his decease. 
The Wazirs had appeared on the scene, and, greedy for land, 
were annexing many a fair outlying field from the Bannuchis. 
Then the Sikh visitations commenced (1823-1845) and continued 
until annexation. In such troublous times the valley had few 
attractions for entetprising foreigners. 

The Bannuchis must have been settled down for nearly two 
a centuries before the Nidzai irruption into 

@ Nidzais. deg 

Marwat took place. The Nidzais are 
Lodis, and occupied the hills about Shalghar which are now 
held by the Suleman Khels, until a feud with the Ghilzais 
compelled them to migrate elsewhere. Marching south by east, 
the expelled tribe found a temporary resting place in Ténk. 
There the Nidzais lived for several generations, occupying them- 
selves as traders and carriers, as do their kinsmen the Lohanf 
Pawindahs in the present day. At length towards the close of 
the fifteenth century, numbers spread north into the plain now 
known as Marwat, and squatted there as graziers, and perhaps 
too as cultivators, on the banks of the Kurrum and Gambila, 
some fifteen miles below the Bannuchi settlements. There they 
lived in peace for about fifty years, when the Marwat Lohdnfs, 
a younger branch of the Lodi group, swarmed into the country 
after them, defeated them in battle, and drove them across the 
Kurrum at Tang Darra, in the valley beyond which they found a 
final home. 


At the time of the Nidzai irruption Marwat seems to have 
been almost uninhabited except by a sprinkling of pastoral 
J&ts, but the bank of the Indus apparently supported a 
considerable Jét and Aw4n population. The most important 
sections ofthe expelled Nidzais were the Isakhel, Mushdnis 
and a portion of the Sarhangs. The first named took root in 
the south of their new country and shortly developed into 
agriculturists: the second settled farther to the north round 
about Kamar Mushdni, and seem for a time to have led a 
pastoral life ; while the majority of the Sarhangs, after drifting 
about for several generations, permanently established themselves 
cis-Indus, on the destruction of the Ghakkar stronghold of 
Muazam Nagar by one of Ahmad Shah’s lieutenants. That 
event occurred about 1748, and with it terminated the long 
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connection of the Ghakkhars with Midnwdli. They seem to 
have been dominant in the northern parts of the country even 
before the emperor Akbar presented it in jagfr to two of their 
chiefs. During the civil commotions of Jehangir’s reign the 
Nidzais are said to have driven the Ghakkhars across the Salt 
Range, and though in the following reign the latter recovered 
their position, still their hold on the country was precarious, and 
came to an end about the middle of the last century as stated 
above. The remains of Muazam Nagar, their local capital, were 
visible on the left high bank of the Indus about six miles south 
of new Midnwéli until a few ycars back, when the site was 
eroded by the river. The Nidzais thus established themselves 
in Isakhel about 270 years ago, but their Sarhang branch did 
not finally obtain its present possessions in Midnwéli until 
nearly 150 years later. The acquisition of their cis-Indus was 
necessarily gradual, the country having a settled though weak 
government, and being inhabited by Awans and Jats. 

Closely following on the Nidzais came, as already stated, 
the Marwat immigration. Driven from 
Shalgarh, they too had first settled in Tank 
along-side of their Niazai brethern.: Both clans acknowledge 
Lodi as their common progenitor, and whilst in Tink there was 
amity between them. Time went on, and the Nidzais spread 
into Marwat, then a nameless sandy plain. Several more 
generations passed before the Marwats, taking advantage of 
internal dissensions amongst the Nidzais, swarmed northward, 
drove their kinsmen east of Tang Darra, and, erecting their black 
tents on the banks of the Kurrum and Gambila, squatted there 
as graziers. For some time they mainly confined themselves to 
pastoral pursuits. By degrees as their numbers increased, 
groups of families went forth from the central settlements to 
seek new homes for themselves about the plain, but each 
within the rather vague limits of the allotment of the section to 
which it belonged. Such groups in turn became centres from 
which other migrations took place. Thus in process of time 
the whole plain became occupied, and a large proportion of the 
Marwats settled down into agriculturists, each community 
holding and cultivating its lands according to the wesk tenure. 
During Moghal times the Marwats, being little interfered with, 
and being strong and united enough to defy encroachments by 
surrounding tribes, enjoyed the singular good fortune of being 


The Marwats. 
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left to themselves, and thus developed and worked out their 
ancient communal institutions. Meanwhile the Moghal Empire, 
which had long been declining, received its death-below, so far 
at least as its Indus provinces were concerned, from Ahmad 
Shah Durdéni in 1756, and soon after the whole of what now is 
the Bannu district was incorporated into the newly risen 
kingdom of Kabul. Marwat.was never regularly occupied, but 
in good years, if the required amount of tribute was not 
forthcoming, a force was marched into it, and exacted what it 
could. During such visitations the material loss was not great, 
as those who led a pastoral nomadic life retired with their 
flocks and herds to the hills, and those who tilled the soil 
either remained and compounded with the royal tax-gatherers, 
or fled to the hills. Thus beyond the partial destruction of his 
crops, no Marwat lost much, as the stay of the Kabul troops 
was never long, and the burning of his house only gave him the 
extra trouble of procuring a few ox-loads of reeds from the 
marsh and twigs from the jungle, and running up a hut with 
them. : 

The fourth and last great wave of colonists from the west was 
The Wazire. that of the Darvesh Khel Wazirs. The tribe 
is divided into two great sections, the Utman- 
zais and the Ahmadzais, and have for many centuries occupied the 
hills between Thal in Mirdénzai, and the Gabar mountain. Until about 
one hundred years ago their camps only descended occasionally into the 
plain during the cold season, and alwaysclung about the mouths of the 
passes leading up into their hills, Latterly their visits became annual ; 
and between 1750 and 1775 the Jani Khel and Bakka Khel. sections 
of the Utm4nzai branch, seized the Miri grazing lands, lying between 
the Tochi (Gambila) and the hills) The Muhammad Khels, and 
Ahmadzai clan, next took possession of the stony ground at the 
mouth of the Kurram Pass, and soon after other Ahmadzais began to 
occupy the Thal beyond the left bank of the Kurram, driving off the 
Khatak and Marwat grazing camps they found there. Still the visits 
of those savage highlanders only lasted during the cold months, and 
No great alarm was caused. Years went by. The strength of the 
Duréni hold on the country began to wane, and by about 1818 
Bannu had become practically free. A short period of semi-indepen- 
dence followed, and finally the Sikh domination was established, 
Taking advantage of the general distraction, the united Darvesh 
Khels commenced systematic encroachments on Marwats, Khataks 
and Bannuchis alike, and on occasion sold their aid to one or other 
of the rival parties in the country. On one occasion they crossed the 
Kurram to attack old Lakki, the head-quarters of the Marwats, but 
were routed and pursued as far as Latammar. After that they confined 
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their operations to the north bank of the Kurram, and extended their 
hold north and east to within a few miles of Latammar and Shinwa, 
both Khatak villages. 

Once the Bannuchis became alive to their common danger, their 
walled villages and united front were sufficient to make good the 
defence of all but their outlying fields in the Daud Shah, Surani and 
Jhandu Khel tappas. Both sides too learnt that peace is more profit- 
able than war, and now and again swore a truce, during which 
friendly intercourse was maintained. Thus in 1826-27, when Masson 
paid Bannu proper a visit, he found Bannuchis and Wazirs “ona 
good understanding ” together. 

Two more Afghan tribes require mention, the Bhitannis and the 

Sect, os Bhangi Khel Khataks. The former occupy 
il ae and Bhangi the eastern and southern slopes of the hilis 

: between the Gabar mountain and the Gumal 
valley, and possess some small hamlets on the Marwat border. They 
have only appeared as permanent squatters inside British territory 
within the last sixty or seventy years, and their cultivation consists 
mostly of patches of stony land, near the mouths of the different 
passes leading into the hills from Marwat. The latter are a strong 
united little section of the great Khatak tribe, and seized or spread 
into the hilly country north of Kélabégh known as Bhangi Khel about 
four hundred years ago. 

Of non-Afghén tribes the only important one is that of the 

Awans of Pakhar in Miénwali. They have 
mae eas eh been almost the sole occupants of hat extn 
sive tract for at least six hundred years, and may perhaps have resided 
there since the Arab invasions of the seventh century, but as to 
whether they originally came from Arabia as they claim to have done, 
is more than doubtful. Of the many sub-divisions of the Pakhar 
AwéAns, those of the Achhrals and Darals are most numerous. Previous 
to the decline and extinction of Ghakkhar authority in Midnwédli, the 
Awin possessions extended westward of the Salt Range. But the 
advancing Niazai tide compelled them to retire before it, and for up- 
wards of one hundred years past the mountain barrier, which runs from 
Sakesar to Kalabagh, has here abruptly marked the limits of Pathén 
expansion to the east, and Awan contraction to the west. To the south 
the Midnwdli-Thal had no allurements for the invading colonists, and 
up to the close of the last century, hardly a fixed settlement was to 
be found in it, or in the alluvial bed of the Indus west of it. Until 
then the Thal was but a great prairie, a frequent grazing ground for 
wandering bands of Jat shepherds. With the advent of Sikh domin- 
ation came more settled times. Here and there a well was sunk or 
pond excavated, round which a few huts were erected, and a perma- 
nent grazing centre thus created. In the bed of the Indus, groups of 
Jat families had been drifting about for centuries. They too now 
began to take root, as organized communities settled in one particular 
locality. ‘heir numbers were largely augmented by the addition of 
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uew immigrants from the west. A Biloch (Path4n) clan became 
dominant about Piplan, and a Biloch family settled near it at Dab 
from Shahpur, 

Having now followed the several tribes from their previous 
resting places to their present homes, their 
connection with the outer world has to be 

noticed. How the Moghals ruled the trans-Indus portion of the 
district is not known. No forts, containing foreign soldiery, seem 
ever to have been established in their time; nor does any governor 
or revenue collector appear to have ever resided amongst the - 
Bannuchis. This is surprising, as they were a civilized community 
possessing a highly developed system of canal irrigation and tillage, 
at least so far back as the reign of Akbar, if not a century earlier ; for 
Babar in 1805 observed, ‘the Bangash river (Kurram) runs through 
“the Bannu territory, and by means of it chiefly is the country culti- 
_ “vated.” Elsewhere population was sparse, and mainly pastoral, 
hence forts and governors were not required. The probability is 
that, as in later times, the people were allowed the luxury of self- 
government, provided they paid a fixed annual amount of tribute—for 
Bannuchis grain or cash, and for others so many sheep, goats and 
camels, and perhaps also horses and men for service. When payment 
‘was withheld a force would come and levy what it could. That 
unfortunate prince Dara Shah, son of Shah Jahdn, is said to have 
once visited the valley when ex route to Kabul, and the largest canal 
on the left bank of the Kurram Shahjoya or “King’s son (?)” is 
said to have been enlarged and extended under his auspices. 
Cis-Indus an open country and less warlike races made rule easy. 
Accordingly we find that Ghakkar feudatories of the great Moghal 
held sway there until towards the middle of the last century and the 
Durani invasions swept away for ever, the last phantom of royal 
authority in those parts. 
There still survive in Marwat a few old white-beards, who can 
Duréni rule in Bannu. tell strange stories of Nadir Shah and his 
nameless deeds. They remember to have 
talked in their youth with fellow clansmen who. had marched to the 
sack of Delhi under the banner of that pitiless conqueror. Thus the 
modern history of Bannu may be said to date from the Duréni inva- 
sions of India. Nddir Shah’s great invasion took place in 1738. In 
that year a portion of his army entered Bannu by the valley of Dawar, 
and by its atrocities so cowed the Bannuchis and Marwats as to extract 
aheavy tribute from them. Ten years later a DurAni army under one of 
Ahmad Shah’s generals entered the valley by the same route, and cross- 
ing the Indus at Kélabégh, drove the Ghakkars, who still ruled in the 
cis-Indus tracts of this district, owing nominal allegiance to the emperor of 
Delhi, out of the country, and razed Muazamnagar, their stronghold, to the 
ground. For the next seventy years Ahmad Shah and his successors to the 
throne of the newly-created kingdom of Kabul maintained a precarious hold 
on its eastern provinces, amongst which was this district, collecting tribute in 
the western valley by an army sent periodically to extort it at the sword’s 
point, and in the eastern through local chiefs, to whom a large share saw 
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remitted as the price of their good will. But for these latter, too, the pre- 
sence of royal troops was often required to coerce them and their clansmen 
into obedience. As the King’s authority grew weaker, that of his vassals in 
his eastern or Indus provinces grew stronger, until one by one each declared 
himself independent, and commenced to make war on his neighbours, only 
to fall an easy prey a few years later to the devouring Sikh. 
In the general scramble for territory Fabs commenced early in this 
. +, century amongst these quondam vassals, but now 
ere. ef Dees: tata) independent princes, Naw4b Hafiz Ahmad Khan 
of Mankera managed to annex Isakhel and part 
of the cis-Indus tract as well ; but in 1821 he resigned the latter to the Sikhs, 
after standing a short siege in his fortress of Mankera, prudently declining 
further contest with Ranjit Singh, “the Lion of the Punjab.” With a keen 
eye for his own aggrandisement and coming events, this prudent Nawab had, 
three or four years before his withdrawal to trans-Indus, taken advantage of 
the distracted state of Marwat to assist one of the two factions into which that 
country was divided. ; 
The “black” or Abezarite party had lately gained a decided superiority 
over the “white” or Nawazite party, which in its distress was unpatriotic 
enough to call in foreign aid. The Nawdb despatched his troops, accompanied 
by a revenue collector named Diwdn Ménak Rai, and with their assistance the 
“whites” overthrew the “blacks” in a pitched battle at a place called 
Lagharwah, between new Lakki and Tang Darra, on which the wily Diwdn 
informed both that his master had ordered him to take possession of the 
country for himself. From that date Marwat lost its independence: and for 
the next four years the Nawdb’s troops, each spring, when the crops were 
ripe, ravaged the lands of the “blacks,” and extorted a large share of the 
produce from the “whites.” On one occasion the Diwdn had the temerity 
to advance to Akra in the Bannu valley, and requisition the Maliks or village 
head men for supplies and tribute; but they shut themselves up in their 
villages, and defied him and his master, on which the disappointed Diwén had 
the discretion to retire, vowing future vengeance. 
The Nawdb annexed Isakhel in 1818, and overran Marwat in the 
: following year, but was not left long to enjoy the 
as Sikhs conquer Tsa- fruits of either conquest by the insatiable Ranjit 
hel and Marwat and levy Singh, who had ined the I for 
tribute in Bannu proper, ingh, who had no sooner gained the Indus for a 
frontier, than he determined to advance it to the 
Suleman Range itself. In 1823 he crossed the Indus at the head of a large 
force, marched through Isakhel and Marwat without opposition, and pushed 
on to the outskirts of Bannu. After a stay of a month or two, he retired 
without attempting to plant a garrison in the country at all. For the next 
twelve or thirteen years the troops of the Dera Nawdb and of Mahardja Ranjit 
Singh harried the Marwat plain alternatively, until, in 1836, the Nawdb’s 
short-lived semi-independence was finally extinguished, and the Sikhs had it 
all to themselves. The Marwats never offered any combined resistance to the 
Sikhs, but on each visitation either fled to the hills, carrying their flocks and 
herds with them, or remained and paid what they could of the salang or 
arbitrary money and grain assessment put on each village or tappa. Resistance 
would have been useless, as their villages were mere collections of huts con- 
ary of twigs, osiers, and reeds, either open or encircled with a thorn 
hedge. 
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Not so the Bannuchis, who from 1823 to 1845 were every second or 
third year invaded by a large Sikh army, which never entered their 
valley without fear and trembling ; and although it generally succeeded in 
squeezing out of them a considerable revenue, never quitted it without having 
suffered severe loss at the hands of some stout rebel. ‘Thus on one occasion 
Malik Dildsa Khan, head of the Déud Shah tappa, stood a siege of several days 
in his mud fort, and repulsed the Sikhs after inflicting upon them a loss of 
over two hundred men. Now the Bannuchis as a tribe were a nation of 
cowards compared with the Marwats; but they had nearly four hundred 
compact villages, each a fort in itself, surrounded by a thick mud wall, 
strengthened with numerous towers behind which they fought well. Added 
to this they were adepts at night assassination, and on the entrance of the 
Sikhs into their little pandemonium, they by common consent suspended 
their own feuds for the time, called their Wazfri foes ‘ brothers,” and attacked 
with one accord the k4fir (infidel) enemy, whenever they could with safety to 
themselves. From first to last no attempt was made to occupy the valley 
permanently, and in open Marwat even it was not until 1844 that a fort was 
erected, a Sikh garrison located in it, and the country consigned to the tender 
mercies of a k4rddr or revenue collector, the celebrated Fateh Khan, Tiw4na. 

It was far otherwise in the eastern valley, where no serious opposition 

had ever been experienced by the Sikhs. Their 
Nature of the Sikhs’ hold connection with the cis-Indus portion of that valley 
presi ae and Isakhel commenced towards the close of the reign of 
* Timtr Shah, the feeble son and successor of 
Ahmad Shah, the celebrated conqueror of Delhi and destroyer of the 
Marattahs. Before Timtr Shah’s death, which occurred in 1793, the Sikh 
troops had on several occasions overrum the greater part of Midnwéli, and 
levied contributions and tribute from its villages ; but it was not until after 
the fall of Mankera (1822) that it was completely annexed and settled. The 
trans-Indus portion, that is Isakhel, continued subject to the Nawdb of 
Dera until 1836, when it was formally incorporated into the Sikh kingdom. 
But for the ten or twelve years preceding that event, the Nawdb’s 
sovereignty was more shadow than substance; for in their expeditions to 
Marwat and Bannu, the Sikhs used to march through Isakhel whenever 
they required it as a highway and treated the Nawab and his govern- 
ment with scant courtesy. 

Soon after the close of the first Sikh war, the Council of Regency, 
Edwardes sent to Banny Which had been appointed, under the control 
proper to realize the “out- of a British Resident, to administer the Punjab 
standing revenue” for the during the minority of the Mahardja Dalip 
Rikh Darbéc. Singh, drew the attention of their adviser, the 
late Sir Henry Lawrence, to what they were pleased to term the, ‘“‘out- 
‘standing revenue” of Bannu. After due inquiry into the state of affairs 
in that quarter, the Resident sanctioned the despatch of a strong 
Sikh force, accompanied by a British officer, to compel payment, if 
necessary, but if possible ‘ to conciliate the Bunoochees (Bannuchis), 
“to subdue them by a peaceful and just treaty ; and reduce the nominal 
_ “revenue, which was never paid, to a moderate tribute in acknowledg- 

“ment of sovereignty.” The British officer selected to accompany the 
force was the late Sir Herbert Edwardes, then a subaltern. But as 
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the cold season had well nigh come to an end before his army crossed 
the Indus, he, after a short stay of six weeks in the valley, retraced 
his steps to Lahore, arriving at that capital in May 1847. Although 
but little revenue had ‘been collected, the expedition was by no 
means barren of important results, as a thorough reconnaisance of 
the country had been made, discipline and obedience had been forced 
on an unruly soldiery, and a suspicious people had learnt to place 
confidence in the authority and good faith of an Englishman. 

In the cold weather of the following year (1847-48) Lieutenant 
Edwardes returned, and crossing the Kurram at Lakki, marched up 
its left bank into the Waziri-Thal, where he was joined by a column 
from Peshéwar, under Lieutenant Taylor. The junction being effected 
the two officers pitched their camp at Jhandukhel in Bannu proper. 
By that time all the chief Bannuchi Maliks had come in and tendered 
their submission, and were with the camp busy watching the course 
of events and each other. But the Bannuchi priesthood at first 
remained sullenly aloof, awaiting the action of the Waziri jrga or 
representative council. After some wavering the Waziris too sub- 
mitted, and so the Sayads and Ulama became penitent, and promised 
allegiance to the young Maharaja. 

Lieutenant Edwardes’ next step was to commence a broad high 
road right through the heart of the valley to the open Marwat country 
beyond, and to select a good site for a crown fort, which should com- 
mand the heads of as many canals as possible. Having chosen his 
site, he laid out the lines of his fort, and allotted a portion of the work 
to each of his Sikh regiments. 

Hitherto the Bannuchi peasantry had been incredulous that the 

occupation of their valley was seriously inten- 
itor lhe ata ded erat as day by day the walls of ihe fort 

rose higher and higher, they became disillu- 
sioned, and felt that their days of freedom were numbered. This 
thought goaded some of the most bigoted to desperation, and plots 
for a general insurrection, supported by an invasion from Dawar, 
began to be agitated. The old tactics of way-laying stragglers beyond 
the camp and shooting sentries in dark nights, which had the secret 
approval of the priesthood, were resorted to, and Lieutenant Edwardes 
himself twice narrowly escaped falling a victim to the assassin’s 
dagger. Meantime a rough revenue survey was going steadily on, 
and the outer walls of the fort continued to grow higher and higher, 
until it seemed safe to launch the audacious order that the walls of 
the four hundred strongholds of the valley should be pulled down by 
the very hands which had erected, defended and kept them in repair 
for the last five and twenty years. Forth went the order, “ Throw 
‘‘ down to the ground the walls within fifteen days, or I shall punish 
you,” and down went the walls. The Bannuchis thus rivetted their 
own chains, and proved themselves loyal subjects of the Mahardja, 
but for their very loyalty all the more contemptible. It was now 
spring time, and Lieutenant Edwardes had still to visit Marwat and 
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tracts south of it, so he handed over charge to Lieutenant Taylor. 
At first Bannuchis and Wazirs were constant in their attendance on 
their new Sahib, anxious to ingratiate themselves with him; and 
their new Sahib was working day and night, trying to make the 
yoke of subjection sit as lightly as possible on them. It seemed, 
indeed, as if the change from wild unrestraint to orderly rule had 
been accepted by the people more as a boon, for which their 
forefathers had sighed in vain, than as a sad necessity. 

The dream of peace was of asudden rudely broken. The murder 

_ of Messrs. Vans Agnew and Anderson at 
Temporary anarchy during ~Mooltan was the signal for a general uprising 
ee Rome Er: of the Sikh soldiery, to whom the new order 
of things was particularly galling. Diwén Milraj raised the standard 
of rebellion, and the Punjab was ablaze. Acting under instructions 
from Lieutenant Edwardes, who had, on the outbreak of the storm, 
boldly marched to attack the Diwdén. Lieutenant Taylor placed 
Funeh Khan, Tiw4na, in command at Dalipgarh, and started off to 
Mooltan to assist his chief in his abortive effort to besiege that strong- 
hold with too disaffected troops and raw country levies. When the 
news of the rebellion of the Diw4n and of the risings of Sikh soldiery 
in different parts of the Punjab, which immediately followed it, 
reached Dalipgarh, its Sikh garrison laid siege to the inner fort, in 
which Fateh Khan, Tiwana, and his Muhammadan levies had shut 
themselves up. After holding out for ten days, Fateh Khan finding 
that further resistance was impossible, as his supply of water had 
failed, caused the gates to be opened, and rushed out sword in hand 
on the enemy, by whom he was immediately cut to pieces. After 
sacking the fort, the Sikhs marched off with a number of captive 
local chiefs who had thrown in their lot with ours, to join their 
brethren in arms on the Jhelum, and add their quota of slain to the 
number who fell under the well directed fire of our guns at Gujrat. 
On their departure Muhammad Azim Khan, a son of Dost Muhammad 
Khan, the Amir of Kabul, came down and occupied the empty fort. 
His advent only increased the anarchy which prevailed, for he was 
not strong enough to coerce the people into submission, and the 
chiefs who had invited him down were in a weak minority, and found 
that they were generally looked upon with suspicion. 

Meanwhile the Lakki fort, built four years before to overawe the 
Marwats by the unfortunate Fateh Khan, whose death has just been 
related, was in the hands of a portion of the rebel Sikh garrison, and 
remained so for some months, until Major Taylor having meantime 
achieved his majority, was enabled toreturn from Mooltan. Advancing 
by Isakhel, he invested the fort, which capitulated after a siege of a 
few weeks. He then pushed on for Dalipgarh as the new crown fort 
was called, from which Muhammad Azim Khan and his Afghans 
retired, without risking a fight. Within ten days after the final over- 
throw of the Sikhs at Gujrat, 21st Febuary 1849, the Bannu valley 
was quietly re-occupied, and the Bannuchis, after having experienced 
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in the space of a few months the sweets and bitters of freedom 
Bérakzai and English rule, welcomed Major Taylor back as a deliverer. 
At the same time the Punjab was formally annexed, 29th March 
1849, and the Trans-Indus portions of the 

The first constitutionofthe present districts of Bannu and Dera Ismail 
aiach Khan formed into one district. under the latter 
name, with head-quarters at Dalipnagar, now Edwardesabad. Major 
Taylor, thus became the first Deputy Comissioner of all this district 
except MiaénwAli, which became a sub-division of the late Leia district. 
On January rst, 1861, the old Leiah division was broken up, and 

the Derajat division formed with Bannu for 

pabee nuit changes of its most northern district. Previously the 
aad trans-Indus portion of the new district compris- 
ing the tahsils of Bannu, Marwat, and Isakhel, had belonged to the 
Dera Ismail Khan district, with Edwardes-abad, then Dalipnagar, as 
its head-quarters and the cis-Indus portion, consisting of the sub- 
division of K&chhi or Midnwéli, to the old Leiah district. In 1862 
Pakhar, a tract lying along the eastern base of the Salt Range, and 
the Midnwéli-Thal villages of Harnoli and Wichwin were added to 
Bannu, whilst the eighteen villages of the Narpur il4ka were taken 
from it, and annexed to Shahpur. Since then only one change of impor- 
tance has been made, v/z., in 1875 Mullazai and a strip adjoining up 
to the water-shed of the Bhitanni Range, until then a part of Marwat 
were transferred to the Dera Ismail Khan district. In 1874 Dhulla Azmat 
and seven other villages were transferred from Mfdnwéli to Isakhel. 
Until the commencement of 1861, when Bannu was erected 
District | administration into a separate district, the border adminis- 
from annexation to end tration absorbed most of the Deputy Com- 
of 1860. missioner’s time. Still a strong and just rule 
was enough in itself to largely promote the expansion of cultivation and 
the rapid development of natural resources. During the greater part of 
the incumbency of Major Taylor, the first Deputy Commissioner, the 
Umarzai Wazirs were in rebellion; yet he found time, amidst the 
harass of his other duties, to enlarge and extent the Kachkot canal, 
and commence the reclamation of the N&r tracts, which until then 
had been debatable jungle land, claimed alike by Marwats and 
Bannuchis. This jungle was divided into blocks of from: 50 to 500 
acres each, and given to local chiefs and Pathd&n officers, who had 
been useful to him and Major Edwardes in the stormy times of 1847-49. 
The next Deputy Commissioner was Major John Nicholson, 1852 

to cold weather of 1855; and he during a three-and-a-half year’s 
incumbency chastised the Umarzais, completed his predecessor’s Nar 
reclamation schemes, partially reclaimed another waste tract called 
Landidék, and made a first summary Settlement of the Bannu 
parganah. His administration though severe was popular, and during 
all but the first year of it, the border was peaceful, and crime of all 
sorts was reduced to minimum. The value of his strong rule and 
“English justice’ was seen at the time of the mutiny troubles, for 
during them with the exception of some petty border disturbances, 
Bannu remained profoundly tranquil, and the Niaézai Pathéns and Aw&ns 
under their respective chiefs enlisted in numbers and did good service 
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for us, both locally and at Peshdwar, and in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi. ‘Throughout the whole of that dark time too Captain Coxe, the 
Deputy Commissioner, was carrying out the second summary 
Settlements of trans-Indus Ban nu, and the country was making great 
strides in peaceful improvement. 

With the opening of 1861 Bannu became a separate district, and 
since then nothing has occurred to seriously 
retard its general progress towards a fair 
share of prosperity. It is true that border 
disturbances have now and again broken out, but their effect has 
always been very local. It is true, too, that between 1868 and 1871 
partial depression and hardship was experienced from a series of bad 
years, which culminated in 1869-70. But the drought only affected 
unirrigated uplands, and during it all who’ cultivated canal irrigated 
and even alluvial Indus lands were highly prosperous. Thus those 
drought years brought great gain to a good half of the peasentry of the 
district, and were by no means an unmixed evil. Now for the last few 
years preceding 1877-78, the accident of the season has reversed the 
tables. The unirrigated uplands have borne bumper crops: prices have 
fallen very low, and the incomes of those who gained by the 1868-71 
drought have fallen correspondingly. : 

Below is a list of officers who have acted as Deputy Commissioners 

, ._ since that date. Those who held temporary 
hess ao Commis charge for periods of only three months and 
and under are not mentioned. 


Su mmary of events since 
1860. 


Name of Deputy Commissioner, From 


Captain’ Munro Ist January 1861 


22nd December 1861 


Captain Smyly 
Major Urmston 


Captain Sandeman ... ae 


Major Minchin 
Do. Birch... 
Do. 
Do. C. V. Jenkins 


Mr.8.S8.Thorburn.. oo. l i 
Captain R. T. Hare ... 


Major J. W. H. John 


Mr. H. B. Beckett ... 


Major J. W. H. John 
Mr.R.Udny... . 


Munro ae ove wea te 


stone... ane 


stone ... 


23rd December 1861 
3rd November 1862 


16th January 1866 
25th April 1866 
29th August 1866 
19th January 1868 
lst August 1868 
22nd December 1869 
28th May 1870 
10th March =:1871 


4th February 1875 
15th February 1877 
25th March = =—:1878 


2nd November 1862 


1dth January 1866 
24th April 1866 
28th August 1866 
20th November 1867 
1st June 1868 
21st December 1869 
27th May 1870 
9th March 1871 
19th December 1874 
14th February 1877 
24th March 1878 
Is still in charge. 


A list of officers who have held continuous charge of the 


List of officers in 


of the Midnwéli sub-divi- since 186 


siou since 1863, 


charge 


MiaénwéAli sub-division for six months and more 
3 is given on the next page. 


The 


special use of this and the preceding list is, 


that peasants have a habit of referring to dates of old cases by only 
naming the officer in charge at the time, but whether his incumbancy 
over district or sub-division was ten years or twenty years before, the 
said peasant can seldom say. “I won the land when Coccus, * 


a a ee See 
* Tho affix “Sahib” is often omitted owing to ignorance, not disrespect. 
M 
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(Coxe,) was Dipati,” Deputy Commissioner, is all that the 
Bannu Hodge can often tell you, so a knowledge of the exact 
period of each officers’s consulship will facilitate work. 


Name of officer in charge. Year. Namo of officer in charge. Year. 
Captain Smyly ao ites 1863 | Mr. Thorburn oo = wee | 18708 71 
Mr.Cowan” ... «= wwe | 1864 & 65 | Mr. Tolbort... 6. 0 1872 
CaptainSandeman ... =... 1865 | Mr. Benton ... Sieg ee 1873 
Mr. Moore... ws, os | 1866 & '67 | Captain Roberts... axe 1874 
Mr. Priestley... 0 ve ve 1868 | Mr. Jenkyns we ae | 1878 & 76 
Mr. Ogilvie 4.0 eee ee 1869 | Pundit Suraj Kaul... ... 1877 
Lieutenant Bartholomew ... | 1870 (5 ms.) Rael econ 

me, 


a 

Some conception of the development of the district 
Development since annexa- SiNce it came into our hands may be 
tion, gathered fram Table No. II., which 
gives some of the leading statistics for five-yearly periods, 
so far as they are available ; while most of the other tables 
appended to this work give comparative figures for the last 
few years, In the case of Table No. II., it is probable that 
the figures are not always strictly comparable, their basis not 
being the same in all cases from one period to another... But 
the Pattee may be accepted as showing in general terms the 
nature and extent of the advance made. The following 
interesting sketch of the condition of the district at annexa- 
tion and of the progress made since then is taken from 
Mr. Thorburn’s Settlement Report :— 

‘At annexation Bannu proper was divided into twenty-one 
Review of the social ana tappas or circles, each loosely ruled over 
economic condition of the by a tappa malik or chief, and each a 
SSE SET EI little semi-independent state in itself. 
Amongst these twenty-one chiefs were two, prim inter pares, 
who were recognized as the respective heads of the two great 
factions to one or other of which every Bannuchi belonged. 
In each tappa again were from ten to thirty or more separate 
walled and towered enclosures, within which resided the 
descendants of the founders, or their supplanters, of what I 
must call for want of a better term the “ village,” and their 
dependants. These latter whether owning land or not were 
and are known as hamsdyahs. The walls and towers had 
all been lately partially dismantled, but were still suffix 
ciently high for purposes of defence against musketry fire. 


“1 


In every “village” one man was recognized as milik, 
subordinate to the tappa imdlik, and all the dies paid to either 
were as a rule divided by the mdliks amongst those of their 
immediate kinsmen who supported them. The limits of both 
tappa and “ village,’ were those of the holdings of men 
resident at the time within them, and were consequently subject 
to occasional variations. Though might was right, the intense 
bigotry and superstition* of the people subjected their im- 
pulses in a great measure to the guidance of their Ulama ; 
the general law of the land may be said to have been Shara, 
corrected by assassination. All Bannuchis lived by the 
plough and spade, save the despised Hindtis, who had a 
monopoly ofall trading and banking. Cultivation was fairly 
skilful and general, except on the confines of two hostile 
villages, where the peasant could only sow and reap at the 
risk of being shot from the boundary watch-tower of the 
adjoining village. Notwithstanding the perpetual feuds of 
individuals and communities zxéer se, prescription and the 
necessity of a modus vivendi had established a common custom 
between “villages” and even tappas respecting canal irrigation, 
and this custom though broken at times by civil commotion 
or other causes always in the end re-established itself. 

“To the north and west of Bannu proper were the Dar- 
wesh Khel Wazirs, who from contact with the civilized 
Bannuchis, and from the pressure of their own increasing 
numbers were already passing from the pastoral nomadic to 
the settled agricultural state. Still these Wazirs were at 
best three quarters savages, living in black tents, Kezhdi,or 
slight booths tof matting and grass, clothed according to 
the season in coatse woollen garments or sheepskin, and filthily 
dirty in their habits. South of the Wazirs and Bannuchis 
were the Marwats, who though they had suffered severely 

* As an instance in the present day I may relate the following circumstances 
Nicholson, when Deputy Commissioner, hung a murderer, and had the body buried in a 
corner of what is now my bungalow compound. The dead man’s friends, preanaybly 
after Nicholson had left Bannu, built a tomb over the grave and lit diwaks over it 
every Thursday evening ; in short made the man a martyr, and the grave a placa of 
pilgrimage. For many years the tomb was left undisturbed though in the line of the 
servants’ houses. Atlast alate owner of the bungalow himself dismantled the tomb 
and built over it. Such was the position when I bought the bungalow. Some time 
after I happened to go into the hut erected over the grave, and there I found the tomb 

rtially restored, and a number of diwahs tound it. The servant occupant said he 
ad seen two snakes in the hut, and supposing them to be the guardians of the grave, 
had renewed its superstructure, and that people were in the habit of coming and 
saléming at it, 
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from the grinding exactions of Sikh domination and their 
own dissensions, were still a fine united and mainly agricul- 
tural race. A considerable minority of those resident near the 
hills still lived in tents, and led a pastoral life, but with such 
exceptions the whole tribe was agricultural, living in sectional 
communities each on its own allotment, and each strictly 
governed by its own board of elders. Most families resided 
in wattled booths surrounded by thorn hedges, and it was 
not until after the mutiny that such frail structures began to 
be replaced by mud-walled and rafter-roofed huts. Now 
going on to Isakhel, we find that at annexation the various 
communities there, with the exception of some of the Khataks, 
were well housed, thriving agriculturists, possessing flocks 
and herds as well, 2nd more land than they could utilize. 
At the time much of the bed of the Indus was a jungle of 
shisham trees and tiger grass, in which the sport-loving 
Nidzais of both banks used to have great drives after pig, hog- 
deer and other game. Here and there the jungle had been 
cleared and settled on by a small compact group of families, 
half graziers, half cultivators. 

“ Across the Indus in Midnwali the social state of its 
inhabitants was much as in Isakhel, excepting that in the 
south cultivation was more backward, population being very 
sparse, and a roving pastoral life being easier than that of the 
settled cultivator. 

“To contrast the difference between 1850 and 1877 in a few words, I may 
> say that since the former year cultivation has more 
Progress since 1850, than doubled : population has increased 20 per cent. 
(7,000) seven thousand nomadic and mostly pastoral Waz{frs have grown into 
14,000 holding 60,000 acres of cultivated land : litigation has increased to such 
an extent that out of every one hundred heads of families nine indulge once a 
year in a law suit: criminal statistics show that crime has fallen to the level of 
an orderly cis-Indus district.like Shahpur : the land revenue has grown from 
Rs. 3,80,559 in 1854 to Rs. 4,35,523, although the incidence per cultivated 
acre has fallen from Re. 1-6-11 to 0-12-2. Instead of one high road of sixty 
miles in length and destitute of bridges, there are now 300 miles of high roads 
with scores of masonry bridges on them; and finally, instead of a restless 
suspicious population, there is now a quiet law-abiding trustful people, the 
great mass of which is, I honestly believe, thoroughly loyal.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE PEOPLE 


— 


SCTION A,—STATISTICAL. 


Table No. V. gives separate statistics for each tahsfl and for 
er Lf . the whole district, of the distribution of popu- 
Distribution of population. lation over towns and villages, over om. ead 
among houses and families ; while the number of houses in each town 
is shown in Table No. XLIIL. 
The statistics for the district as a whole give the following 
figures. Further information will be found in Chapter IL. of the 
Census Report of 1881 :— ; 


Persons «a0 ew. —92'20 

Percentage of total population who live in villages { Males ces» ave’, 9120 
Females wes oe «9384 

Average rural population per village ove US OAS lames Ae 649 
Average total population per village and town .., mas” tise ce 697 
Number of villages per 100 square miles 8a aa see ius wes 12 
Average distance from village to village, in miles eS er ee ae | 
Total area } Total population 86 


Rural population ae 
A Total population 
Density of population per square mile of } Cultivated area | tural pepmlation 337 


Total population 163 
Culturable area { Fiaral pesniatine: 150 


Number of resident families per occupied house {pit moe 138 
Number of persons per occupied house | hag ea 4 


Number of persons per resident family ine ae 


Towns ... ~~ we £87 


It must be remembered that the “ village” of the Census tables 
is often an administrative rather than a social unit, comprising an 
enormous area and a scattered population inhabiting numerous 
hamlets many of which are very small. Thus the population of the 
village or town of Van Bachr&n, though numbering over 6,000 souls, is 
scattered in numerous hamlets over an area of some 150 square miles. 
So again the village of Chauksjand, while its population is only 2,000, 
comprises no less than 43 separate hamlets distributed over some 101 
square miles, 

The Deputy Commissioner writes :—‘ The density of population 
‘in the Marwat tansil is due to the scarcity of drinking water, which for 
‘most villages has to be brought in daily on donkeys from distances 
“of several miles. The great density in the Bannu tahsil is due to 
“the fact that more than ‘half its total area is cultivated and four- 
* sevenths of the cultivation irrigated,” 

N 
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The results of the Settlement Census of 1872-74 given at page, 
exhibit the distribution of population in more detail; though the 
figures are, as explained in the remarks prefixed to them, derived 
from three separate sources, 

Table No. VI. shows the principal districts and States with 

‘orati arth- which the district has exchanged population, 
et Sopulation: birthplace the number of migrants in each aiestod, and 
the distribution of immigrants by tahsfls. 
Further details will be found in Table XI. and in supplementary Tables 
C. to H. of the Census Report for 1881, while the whole subject is 
discussed at lengthin Part II. of Chapter III. of the same report. 
The total gain and loss to the district by migration is shown in the 
margin. The total number of 
residents born out of the district 
is 27,009, of whom 17,975 are 
Gain.| Loss. males and 9,034 females. The 
number of people born in the 
Porsons is .. «| 81| 99 district and living in other parts 
Males... 4. 4. «| 101| 42 of the Punjab is 12,944, of whom 
Females ae eee on 58 35 7,504 are males and 55440 
ae females. The figures below 

show the general distribution of the population by birth-place :— 
ee ae ea ey a 

PROPORTION PER MILLE OF RESIDENT POPULATION. 


Proportion per mille of total population, 


Rural Population. 


i] 

\ 

Born in | 
a a Q oO = a a 
glelelalelei4]/4|3 
Ss 8 3 3 8 5 a 8 S 
The district we | 926 | 946] 935 || 613 | 862] 712 || 899| 942) 918 
The province «. | 960] 969] 965] 912] 964] 932]] 956] 970| 962 
India .. = = | 961 | 969] 966 | 966] 980| 971) 961) 971 | 966 


Asia. ove ++ | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 || 999 | 999 | 999 |} 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
a INS ee ot eS ae dg 

The following remarks on the migration to and from Bannu are 
taken from the Census Report :— 

Bannu has a very large immigration from Afghfnistaén, partly due 
Senet to the bad seasons preceding the census which 
e drove the frontier tribes into our territory 
in search of labour, but more largely to periodic migration, and 
still more so to the permanent settling of these men in lands acquired 
by them on the border of the district, a process which has gone 
on in Bannu and Peshdéwar probably to a larger extent than in 
any other frontier district. The moderate percentage of males 
shows that no very large proportion of the immigrants consists 
of labourers in search of work, Deducting this migration, move- 
ment to and from the district is pretty evenly balanced, and is not 
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extensive, being largest in the case of Dera Ismail Khan, to which 
Bannu had sent, at the time of the census, a considerable number 
of herdsmen from the Miénwé4li steppes in search of pasture in 
the wide Indus valley of the former district. 

The figures in the Statement below show the population of the 
Increase and decrease of “istrict as it stood at the three enumerations 


population. of 1855, 1868, and 1881 :— 
Census. Persons. Males. Females. 

& || 1855 287,557 >. 

$41 1868 kone 984,816 152,547 182,269 
3 188l wae we 332,577 177,503 155,074 
& 1868 on 1855 ... 121-03 oe ose 

a 

é 1881 on 1868 ... 11677 11636 117-24 
a 


The population of 1868 is corrected for subsequent transfers of 
territory. Asimilar correction cannot be made in the figures for 
1855, and they are therefore compared with the population 
(287,547) of the district as it stood in 1868. 

It will be seen that the annual increase of population per 10,000 
since 1868 has been 117 for males, 123 for females and 120 for 
persons, at which rate the male population would be doubled in 59°5 
years, the female in 56°6 years, and the total population in 58'1 years. 
Supposing the same rate of increase to hold good for the next ten 
years, the population for each year would be, in hundreds— 


Year.| Persons, Males, Females, || Year.| Persons, | Males, | Females. 


1881 332,86 177,5 155, || 1887 190,4 166,9 


1882 336,6 179,6 157,0 || 1888 192,6 168,9 
1883, 340,6 181,7 158,9 || 1889 194,9 171,0 
1884 344,7 183,8 160,9 |11890 3870,3 197,1 173,1 
1885 348,8 186,0 162,9 || 1891 374,7 199,4 175,83 
1886 853,0 188,2 164,9 


It seems not improbable that the rate of increase will be sustained. 
Some small part of the increase is probably due to increased accuracy 
of enumeration at each successive enumeration, a good test of which 
is afforded by the percentage of males to persons, which was 53°86 in 
1855, 53°58 in 1868 and 53°37 in 1881. Part again is due to gain by 
Migration, as already shown; but the greater part of it 
mu t, supposing the migration figures to be correct, be due to 


natural increase of population. Mr. Thorburn’s remarks on the 
subject are given on the page . The increase in urban 
population since 1868 has been smaller than that in rural population, 
the numbers living in 1881 for every roo living in 1868 being 105 for 
urban and 117 for total population. This is probably due to the fact 
that the immigrants have been very largely either permanent settlers 
on the cultivated lands of the village areas, or graziers with their 
herds and flocks. The populations of individual towns at the 
respective enumerations are shown under their several headings in 
Chapter VI. 

Within the district the increase of population for the various 
tahsfls is shown below :— 


Total population, P puoantege: 6 popula- 

Tahsil. ee eee 
1868 1881 

1855, 1868. 1681. on 1855. | on 1868, 

Bannu ioe uae 81,732 - 87,859 107,159 107 122 
Lakki ase sus 53,514 60,169 76,581 112 126 
Isakhel eve a 35,700 48,537 59,546 136 123 
Miinwili ... ose 66,611 88,250 90,291 132 102 
Total district rae 237,557 284,815 332,577 121 117 


But the figures for 1855 apparently refer to the tahsils as they 
then stood, and it is very doubtful how far any detailed comparison 
can be made with them. The figures for 1868 have as already stated, 
‘been corrected for transfers of territory. 
j The Deputy Commissioner thus discussed the increase since 
Increase since 1868 dig. 1868 in his Census Report for 1881. 


aed. 

“The increase of population since 1868 in the Bannu tahsfl 
is in part due to natural causes and increased prosperity, but is 
also partly owing ; 

(1). To the fact that the final Census fell on a Thursday 
night when many people from independent territory had come in 
‘to the usual Friday weekly fair ; 

(2). To the prevalence of scarcity caused by. a long period 
of drought in the Shahpur district and Mianwélf tahsil of this 
district which had brought many persons from that part of the 
country into the irrigated portions of this tahsil to beg or for the 
purpose of obtaining employment as labourers. 

In the Marwat tahsil the increase is entirely due to the 
extension of cultivation and general prosperity. In the Isakhel 
tahsil the increase of population is due to natural causes. 

The actual increase of the population of Midénwéli after allowing 
for transfers is 2,041, but this increase would have been far larger 
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if it had not been for the drought which prevailed in this tahsfl for 18 
months previous to the peoseat Census; and caused the people to 
scatter towards Dera Ismail Khan and Réawalpindi in search of 
employment, as well as to the irrigated country in the neighbourhood 
a Banné. This, of course, also affected the total population of the 
_ district. 


The following discussion of results of a partial enumeration 

made by Mr. Thorburn in 1872-74 throws 

“1813. as t Census much light upon the growth and distribution 
of population. 

“ According to the census taken on the roth January 1868, the 
population of the Bannuchi district was, adding 3,224 for canton- 
ments, 290,771. This gives an increase of 51,289 on the returns 
of the 1854 census. What portion of this is due to growth of popu- 
lation is not ascertainable, as tahsfl limits were not the same in 
1868 asin 1854. After comparing the figures obtained for each 
tahsfl at either census, and making due allowance for the difference 
of area under observation, I come to the conclusion that, assuming 
the 1854 enumeration to have been as correct as that of 1868, there 
was in the interval a large and real growth in numbers for Wazirs, 
Khataks and Marwats, and an appreciable growth for all other 
classes. In this Settlement anew enumeration was made of the. 
people settled in tracts occupied by Wazfrs and Bhitannis, but 
elsewhere only in selected villages and localities. A comparison 
of the figures so obtained with those of the 1868 census leads me 
to conclude that the latter was, so far as numbers are concerned, 
very accurate. Except for Wazirs and Bhitannis my enumerations, 
made in 1872-74, showed a decrease in numbers, although there 
can be no doubt that the population had grown in numbers. The 
explanation is that in the 1868 census every person in the district 
was included, whereas in 1872-74 only those domiciled within each 
observed area were counted. Thus amongst others most travellers 
and sojourners escaped enumeration. Taking then the 1868 census 
returns for the whole district, except for the municipal towns and 
the country occupied by the Wazfrs and Bhitannis, for the former 
of which I use the return of the 1875 census, and for the latter my, 
_own, the tahsilwér result is as follows :— 


Tahsfl Bannu aves tne eee ene 95,807 


Do, Marwat® ...0 9 oo see nee eee S479 
Do. Isakhel ...- oe oe eee 47,753 
Do. “Miftnw&li we. 1 one wee nes 88,251 

Total ew —2,96,529 


The statement on the opposite page analyses the above figures 
both territorially and ethnically :-— 


* Mulazai and the two small villages transferred with it in 1875 to Dera Ismail 
Khan are here included. Their total population is 2,826, 
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“The figures show an increase over the total of the:868 returns, 
with 3,224 added for cantonments, of 5,758. Thisis made up of the 
difference in the numbers of Wazfrs and Bhitannis as recorded in 
1868 and as now enumerated, v/3., 5,514, and of the net increase in 
the town population as shown by the 1875 municipal census and of 
the estate of Wanjari, vz., 244.” 

Table No. XI. shows she ars name oF Lair ane deaths rapes 

: tered in the district for the five years irom 
Tete SA 1877 to 1881, and the births for 1880 and 1881, 
the only two years during which births have been recorded in rural 

sia districts. The distribution of the total deaths 
$|% and of the deaths from fever for these five years 
=| — over the twelve months of the year is shown in 


Males -  ..)13}15 ‘Table Nos. XIA. and XIB. The annual birth- 
Females. ...| 9|11 rates per mille, calculated on the population 
Persons we | 221.26 


of 1868, were as shown in the margin. 
The igor below show the annual death-rates per mille since 
1868, calculated on the population of that year— 


The registration is still imperfect, though it is yearl 
but the figures always fall short of the facts, and the fvctuations pro- 
bably correspond, allowing for a regular increase due to improved 
registration, fairly closely with the actual fluctuations in the births 
and deaths. The historical retrospect which forms the first part of 
Chapter III. of the Census Report of 1881, and especially the annual 


improving ; 


chronicle from 1849 to 1881 which will be found at 56 of 
t th 
Report, throw some light on the fluctuations. Such farther detaila as o 
tafe ge ae in individual towns as are available, will be found 
owen No LIV., and under the headings of the several towns in 
- ‘The figures for age, sex, and civil condition are given in great 
Age, sex, and civil con- detailin Tables IV. to VII. of the Census 
dition. ‘2 ‘ Report of 1881, while the numbers of the sexes 
for each religion will be found in Table No, VII. appended to the present 
work, The age statistics must be taken subject to limitations which 
will be fonnd fully discussed in Chapter VII. of the Census Report. 
ee ei rapidly diminishes a the numbers dealt with become 
ler ; and it is unnecessary here to give actual figures, or an 
statistics for tahsils. The following gare show the Fistribution nts 
ago of every 10,000 of the population according to the census figures: — 


80 
0—] | 1-2 | 2-3 | 3—4 | 4—5 | 0-5 


1,610 


5—1010—15)15—20 


ie 900 | 690 


Persons .| 808] 221} 296 | 402] 384 


Males 288 a a th | 1,497 


The number of males among every [ele of both sexes is shown 
in the margin, The 
Total. decrease at each succes- 
sive enumeration is al- 


Villages. | Towns, 


ee os | ed most certainly due to 
5388 eed 528 greater accuracy of enu- 
6 q 614 ion. 
Baa! 571 | 530) © meration 


In the Census of 1881, the number of females per 1,000 mates in 
the earlier years of life was found to be as follows :-— 


The figures for civil condition are given in Table No. X., which 
shows the actual number of single, married, and widowed for each sex 
in each religion, and also the distribution by civil condition of the total 
number of each sex in each age-period. The Deputy Commissioner 
wrote as follows in his Census report for the district :— 

“ A daughter is considered by her parents as a valuable commodity 


“ which they dispose of at the earliest opportun- 

Snot “ity. Infanticide was never a custom in the 

‘district, even before the days of British rule; and though in former 

“times certain sections of the Hindés used to treat their female children 
‘with indifference, yet’even this custom has now quite died out.” 

Table No, XII. shows the number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes, 

and lepers in the district in each 

Tabet. saligion The proportions per 10,000 

Infirmity. Males. |Females. of either sex for each of these infirmities 


—_—_——_——]—_—__|—-- —_ are shown in the margin. Tables. 
Insane | 6 3 Nos. XIV. to XVII. of the Census 
Blind 26 29 Report for 1881 give farther details of 
Loca dumb a $ the age and religion of the infirm. 
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The figures given below show the composition of the Christian 
a. iran population, and the respective numbers who 
i ernie urasian returned their birth-place and their language 
as European. They are taken from Tables 
Nos. IITA., IX., and XI. of the Census Report for 1831 :— 


Details. Males. |Females. |Persona, 
— es eee 
388 | Europeans and Americans... ss | 42 19 61 
2% | Eurasians ... jas sory aes a2 wae ee sda oe 
EE Native Christians ... 00... ssn tee es 12 9 21 
° 8 Total Christians Naeem ee 28 82 
—_— ee ee ee ae 
é ee 
English =... seat ae tee eee | OT 18 55 
Other European languages ves _ oo ove ove 
k Total European languages ... 
British Isles ove ned ais 
a g Other European countries ore ove 
4 
ge Total European countries ... senate 


Both the figures for the races of Christians, which are discussed in 
Part VII. of Chapter IV. of the Census Report, are very untrustworthy ; 
and it is certain that many who were really Eurasians returned 
themselves as Europeans. 


SECTION B,—SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE, 


Chouks and hujras are institutions peculiar to the two frontier 
ch tahs{ls, The chouk is commonly a mud built 
ouks, hujras and places : she 

of public resort. platform in some central place and adjoins the 
mosque. It is always well littered with dirty 

looking cots, chillams and hukkas. In all cases it belongs to a lambar- 
dér or a few leading men. To own one gives a man great influence. 
It is the lounge and place of gossip of every idle man ia the village, 
who belongs to the same party or faction as its owners. As an 
institution its functions are those of the political club at home, partly 
social, partly political. Since 1865 the formation of new chouks, 
without the permission of the Deputy Commissioner, has been 
prohibited. The hujra isa guest chamber attached to the chouk or 
mosque. Here travellers and ‘ searchers-after-knowledge ” put up, 
and here too the Pathan boy learns many pernicious and degrading 
practices. The hnjrais mainly a Bannuchi institution. ‘The service 
of both chouk and hujra is performed by the kutw4l (Bannu proper), 
diim and tho sweeper. Other expenses are rated on those frequenting 
such places, or are borae by the owners. -In villages where dharat is 

i?) 
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levied, the income therefrom goes to the lighting of the hujra, and of 
the mosque. Where there are hamsdyahs, the supply of quilts and 
food for travellers is obligatory on them : where there are none, the 
traveller is cared for by the villages in turn or by the lambardér. In 
Isakhel and Miénwé4li there are no regular chouks, but mere places of 
resort (baithaks) without any established code of rules. In both tabsils 
the duties of hospitality fall chiefly on the lambarddrs or other leading 
families. The community at large is neither bound by rule nor expected 
to assist. 

Zamindars wear much the same clothing all the year round. In 
Clothing the cold weather a sheep’s wool blanket is 

j added, and by those who can afford a cheap 
sheep skin pelisse (postin or nuncha), or camel hair cloak (chogha or 
chakma). Amongst the better classes English cotton cloth is largely 
worn, but the ordinary zamindd4r only possesses a turban of it, and 
peste a gala suit as well. Asa rule every article of apparel is either 

ome-spun or at least woven in the district. To this rule there is one 
exception. The Marwats of the sandy tracts growing very little cotton, 
having few sheep, and their women being employed in fetching water, 
have to buy most of their clothing in the bazar. 

The principal articles of a man’s dress are a turban, a long loose 
tunic (angrakha or kamis), and for the Bannuchis and Wazirs loose 
trowsers (suthan) drawn tight about the ankles. A sheet is also worn 
as a plaid over the shoulder or as a waist-cloth, Exceptin the Bannu 
tahsil, a coarse sheet (manjhla) wrapped round the Jegs with the ends 
tucked in about the navel serves instead of drawers. The poorest 
classes everywhere wear the sheet as a covering to their legs. In 
Marwat too and elsewhere trans-Indus a not uncommon dress for 
labouring men, when afield, is a long coarse woollen blanket (dhusa) 
or simply (kamal) with a slit in it for the head. The rest falls down 
on either side of the body, to which it is kept close by a waist belt of 
rope leather or a strip of cloth. 

Leather sandals are commonly worn in the two frontier tahsils, 
and amongst the Gadikhel and Bhangikhel Khataks elsewhere the 
ordinary shoe of the Punjab. Grass sandals are still in use amongst 
the poorest Wazirs, Marwats and Khataks ; when travelling zamindara 
generally take off their shoes and walk barefoot. 

It is hardly necessary to particularise the dress of theo women. It 
generally consists of a sheet, a bodice with petticoats attached or 
separate, and suthan drawers. Poor women often wear the manjhla 
sheet instead of drawers. They asa rule go about barefoot. Bannuchi 
women conceal their faces when outside their own house-yards. Others 
do not, except when personal modesty or prudery induces them to do so. 

When clothing is dyed, the colour is either indigo blue or that of 
brick dust (majith). Marwat turbans in the border tracts are of the 
latter colour, and most of the drawers of the men and bodices of the 
women of the former. As a rule cotton articles are not dyed until they 

- have been sometime in use. Dyeing makes a worn and dirty article 
of dress look more respectable and cleaner than it really is. 
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Agriculturists haye two regular meals in the day, one in the 
Food. forenoon, the other in the evening. The 
women share all food with their male relations. 
What remains over from either meal is generally preserved, and 
eaten cold. Thus in the working seasons men will eat four times in 
the day. The quality and variety of the food depends on what are the 
staples of each tract. Marwats who have camels make ghi from the 
milk, a‘fact of which they are proud, believing that from camel's milk 
elsewhere little butter or ghi can be made. As might be expected, the 
occupants of irrigated lands fare much better than any others. The 
Bannuchis live best, the Marwat worst in the district. As a rule each 
household consumes food raised on its own holding. The Bannuchi 
eats maize, burley and wheat supplemented with butter milk,* ghi or 
vegetables. In the cold weather he frequently also eats meat. In the 
hot weather the Marwats eat cakes of wheat and gram-flour mixed or 
of barley. In the cold weather bajra is their principal food. Their 
cakes are mostly eaten dry. A sort of gruel or poridge called ogra 
made from bdjra and moth boiled together is often eaten hot in the 
cold months. Little ghi or butter-milk is consumed except in villages 
adjoining the Kurram or Gambila. Vegetables are only procurable 
in irrigated tracts. Young gram leaves are largely consumed in the 
spring and make an excellent pot-herb (ség). 

The food of the agriculturists of Isakhel and Midnwéli holds a 
middle place between that of the Bannuchis and of the Marwats. It 
consists mostly of wheat in the hot weather, and béjra and moth in the 
cold, supplemented by ghi or dél and vegetables, especially some kind 
of pot-herb. Onions too are largely eaten. The Wazfirs live much in 
the same way, but being rich in sheep and goats they fare rather 
better. Nowhere in the district do the people think vegetable food 
necessary for health. The Wazirsin particular care little about it. It 
is generally admitted that the quality and quantity of the food now 
consumed is better than it was twenty years ago. 

As to the non-agricultural labouring classes they eat the cheapest 
edible grain of the season, and it is mostly eaten dry. The upper 
classes, those who employ labour, live well, and on much the same 
articles as men of their class do eisewhere. 

The following note regarding the average consumption of food 
Average consumption of by the people was furnished by the district 
food, authorities for the Famine Report of 1879 :— 

The average family would consame— 


Members of family. Name of grain. Beort at 


80 tolas 

Wheat ... see ace fess. fees ane 100 

Ola mae oie se Fi { Bajre, moth, maize, barley and gram... ie 
. eat .. wee wee ase oe wee 

Reminder RE WS, ee { hier Qraine sc fas cate eee ek 600 

eat... ose Pe ee 100 

Two children aw. { Other grains |... ieee | 280 

Total annually consumed .. .«. + 1,360 


* This is called pakks lassi. Kachchi iassi moans milk and water, 
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For non-agricultural classes the estimate would be— 


Members of family. Name of grain. a ree 
Wheat ... eee ove one wee os 150 
Oldman. we | Other grains... 60. enue an 
Wheat ... on on wee eee on 
Man and wife “ { Other grains wv wee [+800 
: Cats Soh. Bake eat gery ae 
Two children oe ad { Other grains ... 4 ee ene 150 


Total annually consumed .. 9+ on 1,155 


This is supposing the year to be an average one, and that other 
articles of diet, as greens, onions, melons, and even meat at times, are 
eaten. 

The cooking utensils are always few and simple. The Bannuchis 
Utensils. have the best, most households possessing be- 

sides earthenware vessels, an iron girdle (tawa 

or tab), a copper cooking pot (degchi), and a shallow drinking bowl, 

also of copper (katora). Elsewhere the number of metal utensils is 

smaller. The iron girdle is seen every where except in Marwat, where a 
sandstone girdle is still in use. 44 ; 

‘ F The following statement gives the terms in 

sapiens Seacins a local use for phil the times of the day and 


night :— 
Pashto. Hindi or broken Punjabi. English time. 
Chésht wakt ...  .,. | Chhah-wels os asa es | Karly breakfast time 
' (Sunrise to 9 A. M.) 
Marai mal aap . | Roti-wela ats ae .». |Food time, i. ¢. 10 to 11 
. AM. 
Gharma ee aes | Do=pahar : fdha din mee ow | Mid-day. 
Mis-peshin ... ... | Peshin-wela nad ae ... | Early afternoon. 
Maz-digar «. +. | Digar-wela ses aes _ ee | Late afternoon, 
Mé-sham ee a. | Sham-wela: trikdla wakt (Hindus); Evening. 
. Namashéim. 
Mé-khustan ...  ...| Pahla-sota-wela:rdtda-roti-wela... | Supper or bed time, say 
9 P.M. 
Nima-shpa we oo | Adh-riié oe ove oes | Midnight. 
Star-wakt oe ewe | Astir-wela: wada-wela: fajar-wela | Day-break. 
Umar-khatah. ... ..» | Deo-ubhra: din charha ... «| Sunrise, also east. 
Umar-prewatah... . | Dilha-wela: din latha ... «. | Sunset, also west. 


Within their means the peasantry are fond of games and sports. 

Games and sporte, But for the expense and the difficulty in 

obtaining licenses as large a percentage of them 

would shoot as amongst ourselves. In default of guns, dogs are every- 

te kept with which jackals and pigs are baited. Some few keep 
awks, 
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Of manly exercises two deserve particular mention ; vz., tent 
pegging (nezab4zi or chapli) and a rough sort of cross tig called tond 
aud doda about the Indus, but in Marwat ainda. On every occasion of 
rejoicing, men who own horses assemble and ride at pegs, shoes or 
sandals, The Wazirs generally ride at an old grass sandal stuck against 
a peg, hence the name chapli. Elsewhere an old shoe often serves for 
a peg. As to tond or ainda, it is essentially a young man’s game. Sides 
are made up, and preliminaries arranged much as in prisoner’s base with 
us. Next a youth goes out some forty yards, and then faces the two 
homes or bases. He is pursued by a couple from the opposite side, who 
endeavour to catch and throw him, whilst he aims at escaping between 
them, butting them in passing on their breasts with his hands, and so 
getting home uncaught. Leavy falls often occur as pursued, and 
pursuers are going at full speed. The game is played all over the 
district, but the men of Isakhel and MidnwAli are fondest of it. 
Mr. Thorburn has seen them in the Kacha play, north and south, with 
upwards of fifty a side, the representatives from villages north or south 
of some imaginary line challenging those resident on the other side. 
The players are naked, with the exception of a loin cloth. Amongst 
them very fine specimens of manhood are to be seen. 

The sort of dance and chorus singing called dris is perbaps hardly 
a game. It consists of singing and dancing to the music of a musician 
placed in the centre of a group of men or women on some festive 
occasion, such as a marriage. Lifting weights is a common trial of 
strength amongst men. Large stones or a part of the trunk of a tree, 
with a handle excavated therein, are to be seen ready for the purpose 
at most chouks and baithaks. Wrestling is little practised in the district 
except here and there amongst boys. Of childrens’ games there are 
many which need not be specified. Altogether the peasantry in their 
idle moments must be described as a happy people fond of 
amusement. 

The tribal and family customs of the district are briefly Senne 

F ; at pages 215 to 223 of Mr. Thorburn’s Report. 
decile mp The following interesting introduction to that 
summury will give 8 general conception of the tendency of the change 
that has been going on of late years in this respect. 

“This district has been the last or one of the last in the province 
to be brought under a regular Settlement. The delay, however 
regrettable on many grounds, has been of marked benefit in one respect. 
It has prevented the recording and perpetuating of several harsh 
so-called “customs,” which obtained at annexation, and were the 
outcome of the old law— 


That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can, 


Had Bannu been regularly settled five, and twenty years ago, one 

series of consequences to-day would most likely have been that women 

would have had no rights, that tho custom of preémption in any shape 
P 
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would have been declared non-existent, and that “the deep stream 
boundary” that hadda-i-Sikandar—as it is called—would have been 
established as the ancient riverain law of the country. This latter was 
a practice, engendered from necessity, and suitable enongh in the days 
when might made right; but it is, I think, a most inequitable and 
unreasonable rule in an“ ago of law” like the present. This ‘deep 
stream boundary” has been recorded as the “immemorial custom” of 
thousands of villages in the province, just because their “customs” 
were stereotyped too soon after annexation. Such villages seem bound 
for ever to the gambling uncertainty of their recorded position, although 
I imagine most of them would gladly be released from it, and agree to 
the ee in force for the Kurram and Indus villages of this district, viz., 
fixed boundaries both for communities and individuals, whether the area 
be above or below water. 
“Tn the thirty years which have elapsed since Edwardes first came 
to Bannu, tribal “ customs”’ regarding rights in property have been 
radually changing and assimilating to those current amongst other 
Gi oeslasen communities, who have lived longer under a_ settled 
Government. The key to the present state of the customary law of the 
different tribes in the district is to be found in their relative degrees of 
freedom from barbarism and priest-rule, Thus most of our wildest 
tribes, the Wazirs and Bhitannis, scorn the idea of a woman having 
rights in property ; tell you that she is as much a chattel as a cow is, 
and that if she when widowed wants to retain any interest in her late 
husband’s property, she must marry his brother, and that a man to be 
entitled to hold his share of land should be an able-bodied fighting man. 
And yet when cases come into court, our courts,asa rule, do not uphold 
such “ customs,” and the settled Wazirs are now inclining to accept the 
general rule of the district, that a widow, so long as she remains a 
widow, and there be no sons, has a life interest in her deceased 
husband’s property, and that all sons, whether strong or sickly, have 
equal rights of inheritance. Now, take an instance or two of the mental 
servitude a strong priesthood can impose on an ignorant superstitious 
people. It is, of course, to the interest of the Akhund and Mulla 
classes to exact an observance of the Shara law where possible. Owing 
to this, in Marwat two opposite practices have been, so to say, 
concurrent. Disputes as to the devolution of property used generally 
to be decided at home by a board of ‘‘ancients,” or grey beards, who 
in their judgments followed custom, which was analogous to that of the 
Wazirs as noted above. But whenever the parties could not agree 
they went into court. As often as not they had previously determined 
that each should be bound by the Shara law, although neither of them 
had any conception of what that law ordained. If Shara was not 
followed, the court decided the suit according to its own lights of what 
ought to be the custom, and its own lights naturally caused it to decide 
that all sons should share equally, that widows should retain a life 
interest in their husbands property if he left no sons and so forth. 
Take another instance. Tho extent of the patria potestas, with 
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‘reference to inherited property Was a question which had to be answered 
Could a father alienate his whole inheritance, though male issue were 
alive? If not all, how much? The Bannuchis at first unanimously 
declared he could give away all to whomsoever he chose, such being the 
Shara rule. Asked for examples of the exercise of such a power, not 
one was forthcoming. Had any man so alienated half his land? No 
cases known. As with the Bannuchis so with the Isakhels and others. 
Thus reasoning from a series of nogatives, the people over and over 
again were driven to admit that their first replies were erroneous, and 
we had to record answers to the effect that no custom on the point 
existed, but that all were of opinion that on disputes arising, if such and 
such a rule were adopted, an equitable custom would grow up. Here 
and there I shaped public opinion on moot questions in the direction in 
which I myself, and others of longer experience, thought most equitable. 
Of course it was open to us to merely record “no custom ;” but for 
matters in which 1 knew disputes in future must be not infrequent, I 
thought it best that the the courts of the future should have the benefit 
of the deliberate and matured opinions of the people and the superior 
Settlement Officers. No court need accept such an opinion ; and yet if it 
does not I cannot help thinking a mistake will be made. No “ custom’ 
will grow up, but each case will be decided according to the personal 
view of the court at the time, and the statements of natives interested in 
the case. 

T trust I have made clear in the last rather discursive paragraph 
that many of the so-called tribal customs in respect to rights in landed 
property aro still in a transitionary stage, that I have not attempted to 
fix and stereotype any such as yet established, and that how such 
customs will untimately crystalise, depends much on the value the 
courts will put in cases where only opinions have been expressed.” 

The eocial customs a bc peasanty gi been ae by Mr. 
: : orburn at pages 141 to 170, inclusive, of 
RemtEaS 500 RARE, Bannu, or Oued ifghan Frontier. Betrothals, 
marriages and burials in ordinary zaminddri households may. how- 
ever be bricfly noticed here. Asarule boys and girla are not 
betrothed until they attain puberty, and marriage soon follows 
betrothal, An exchange arrangement is generally affected, in 
which case no money is paid to the guardians of the girl. When there 
is no exchange, a present of from Rs. 30 to Rs. 120 or even more has 
generally to be given before tho girl’s guardian consents to the proposed 
match. Respectable people, however, do not always insist on any money 
payment being made, and there is always some little mystery as to the 
amount, and some little shamefacedness experienced should a transat- 
tion become publicly known. From 100 to Rs. 150 will cover the 
every betrothal and marriage expenses incurred by a boy’s guardian ; 

us i— 


From Bs. Zo Rs. 
Present of food sent to the girl’s guardian at the time > 
of the betrothal and fees to go-betweens nd 8 15 : 
Silver ornaments, especially a hasi{ for the bride ... 40 55 


Marriage clothes for the bride and the bridegrom ... 16 25 
Cost of entertainments ow 30 


Fees to Mirdsis, Hajims, &c. 


Total om ~—-100 10 
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Few but well-to-do families spend much over Rs. 100 except when 
they have literally to buy the bride. The provision of the jahez is the 
only expense which falls on the bride’s guardians. It consists of cook- 
ing household utensils, also a bed and bedding, and a ring, and some 
small bangles, the whole cost of which is from Rs. 13 to Rs. 20 only. 
The ordinary peasant all over the district is the husband of one wife. 
Many grown-up men, particularly Marwats, are bachelors, not having 
the means to marry. It is only agriculturists of position, such as village 
headmen, who can afford the luxury ofa second wife. The number of 
wives a man possesses is a good indication of his circumstances. Mar- 
riages are registered by the patwaris in Midnwé4li in their diaries. The 
practice affords great help in cases. 

The amount to be spent in alms to Mullas is often prescribed by 
the dying man himself, but it is improbable 
that his heirs would as arule obey his injunc- 
tions did he name too largea sum. From Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 is the 
ordinary expenditure on the occurrence of a death ; thus, shroud and 
alms-giving at actual burial Rs. 10 or Rs 15 ; cost of food bestowed on 
the fourth day Rs. 4; again on the ninth day Rs. 2; and lastly on the 
fortieth day Rs. 4. From Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 will well cover all the expendi- 
ture on a day labourer’s or poor tenant’s burial, The heirs of an agri- 
culturist who leaves a fair property and was notin debt will spend 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 100, especially if the deceased was a man of local 
note. The burial expenses of children and of women are much less 
than those of an adult male. 

Table No. VII. shows the numbers in each tahsfl and in the whole 

sit .,. district who follow each religion, as ascertained 

seaee araelcan oe: in the census of 1881, and Table No. XLIII. 

gives similar figures for towns. Tables Nos. III., 

IIIA., IIIB. of the Report of that Census give further details on the 

Religion aon Siben Total subject. The distribution of every 

* PRee Le oad Pep” 10,000 of the population by religions 

= is shown in the margin. The limi- 

Bindi ..| = 733| 3,163 921 _ tations subject to which these figures 
227 24 


Burial] expenses, 


Say oe 7 must be taken, and especially the 


Tl g5 _ 2 rule followed in the classification of 
Musalmén 9 FS rule followed 1 e classifica! 
Christian... | "2° | 655] 9,051  Hindas, are fully discussed in Part I, 
ree | Chapter IV. of the Census Report. 

The distribution of every 1,000 of the Musalmén population by sect 
Sect. Rural | Total isshown in the margin. The 

popu |Popula- sects of the Christian population 


Sunni —|—-—— are given in Table No. IIIA. of 
Bhishe . | 880} 990 the Census Report ; but the figures 


a 


Wahhabis 485 3 ae are, for reasons explained in Part 
Others and unspecified ...! 0-1 01 VII., Chapter IV. of the Report. 


80 very imperfect that itis not worth while to reproduce them here, 
Table No. IX. shows the religion of the major castes and tribes of 
the district, and therefore the distribution by caste of the great majority 
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of the followers of each religion. A brief description of the great reli- 
gions of the Punjab and of their principal sects will be found in Chapter 
IV. of the Census Report. The religious practice and belief of the 
district present no special peculiarities ; and it would be out of place to 
enter here into any disquisition on the general question. 

The general distribution of religions by tahsils can be gathered 
from the figures of Table No. VII.; and regarding the population as a 
whole, no more detailed information as to locality is available. The 
landowning classes and the village menials are Musalmén almost without 
exception, the Hindis and Sikhs being almost wholly confined to the 
mercantile classes and their priests, and to soldiers and Government 
servants. 

In Bannu proper mosques are very numerous, not fewer than one 

‘ to every 34 houses; elsewhere they are less so, 
Mongnes wed Except amongst the Wazirs and Bhangikhela 
nowhere in the district does a hamlet exist without one or more. 
When huts are being run up in a new location, the mosque is one of the 
first structures erected. It is always the handsomest building in its quarter, 
and is kept scrupulously clean. The wood work on its front has frequently a 
good deal of ornamental carving about it, and the roof is studded with the 
horns of the wild goat (mdrkhor) and sheep (uridl) of the neighbouring hills 
and of ravine deer. Every mosque is wakf, but the heirs of the original 
builder have alone the right of management, if they choose to exercise it. 
The residents of each quarter, and each faction have their special mosque, and 
few but they and strangers attend, though of course, being the house of God, 
no man can be excluded. Travellers are allowed to use it as a rest house 
without distinction as to religion. Except in the cold weather the services are 
conducted in the court-yard facing the building. When it is cold and wet, 
they take place inside in the body of the mosque itself. No one can hear the 
prayers repeated without being struck by the grave reverential demeanour of 
the congregation. The office of imdém or priest is not hereditary, but the son 
generally succeeds his father. The im4m is dismissible at any time at the 
will of his employers, and any grant of land assigned him as such, is resumable. 
In the two Frontier tahsfls such assignments fall under the term hannah, or 
service grant. Some such grants were resumed during the settlement, and 
some being in the possession of ex-imd4ms, who had for many years ceased to 
officiate as priests, were declared to have become their absolute property. The 
im4m performs duties similar to those of a priest with us, and he is very 
liberally paid. On each domestic occurrence at which he attends, he receives 
a fee, and if, besides performing the funeral rites, he has himself to wash and 
lay out the corpse, he receives the dead person’s ward-robe and from ten to 
twenty of the clothes thrown over the bier by friends and relations. He also 
receives tithes (/ashma, ashra), which are in practice but a small dole out of 
each grain heap. He also receives wasifa, which is a quarter of a cake per 
house, at each family meal, With this he feeds himself and the “ searchers- 
after-knowledge” whom he may be instructing. It is said that imdms frequent- 
ly sell the greater part of their waséfa. As a school master too he makes 
something. Altogether he is well off’ As a rule he is very exacting in 
collecting his dues, which are most fixed and constant amongst the Bannuchis, 
There are few mosques in the district so well endowed, or managed by such 
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liberal patrons as to have attached to them any special staff of servants, hence 
the rule is that the imam does nearly cvery thing himself except sweeping, 
which is done by a village sweeper. In Bannu proper “ searchers-after- 
knowledge ” who are in the majority of cases lazy vagabonds from a distance, 
and are both a tax on a village community and a nuisance to the administra- 
tion, reiieve the im4m of a good deal of menial work, and generally the 
ablution arrangements are looked after by the wives and daughters of some 
members of the congregation, 


Excepting the weekly Friday fair, which takes place at Edwardes-abad, 

~ and is kept as a holiday, the periodical gatherings 

ri ube and religious g8- held in the district are not largely attended. The 

ngs. Dasehra and Diwali are celebrated in all towns and 

large villages. Other festivals in particular localities at which upwards of 400 
persons are present are as follows :— 


Hinpvu Fssrivats. 


Name of ‘Where held. 


gathering. Remarks, 


Maughi... ... | Khujarriin Bannu | Ist Magh, (11th,|Over 500 assemble, and 


roper, 12th or 13th] spend the day in rts, 

: January), Muhammnedane also acenk: 

Bhoeorétri «| Rémkund, near | 1st Phigan, (11th, | This is an ancient shrine in a 
Kundal in Isa-} 12th or 13th im grove on the eastern 

khel. February), ‘ace of the Khisor Range. 


There are three small 
springs or tanks (kunds) 
surrounded with some 
buildings. Over 1,000 Hin- 
das from the vicinity assem- 
ble, and bathe and present 
gifts. The shrine is increas- 
Ing in fame, and is visited 
on auspicious days all the 


year round, 
Ditto. ... | Baba Manea Nath’s| lst Do, Do, ...| About 500 persons assemble 
Jogiars in Pai generally, 


Khel in Mifnwili. 


Baleékhi «| Nénga Arjan, an Ist Baisikh (11th,} Ditto ditto ditto, 
ancient ruin on} 12th or 138th 
the top of a| April). 
at 


conical hill 
Mari. 
Ditto ...|Bazér Ahmad|... Ditto ...| Over 500 8 attend, 
Khan in Bannu Muhammadar also join in 
e rts. 


ee 


MUHAMMADAN FESTIVALS. 


ganeiog, | Where hela Date. Remarks, _ 
Eed-ul-fitr and|Ghoriwal... _,,, | Both Eeds ... {| Over 1,000 assemble, and 
Ee i-ul-zuha, spend the day in sports, 


amongst which tent-pegg- 
ing is the most popular. 
Hindis also join, Else- 
where throughout the dis- 
trict each large village has 
its own gathering. At the 
earlier Eed, which cele- 
brates the close of Ramzén, 
every one dresses in his 
best, and spends the day in 
feasting and merriment. 
Lofty swings are then tobe 
seen in every village. It is 
not a general custom to 
visit shrines on either Eed. 
Khingah Shah |{Mitha Khatak in| Each Thursday in | Tho saint buried here died in 
Abd-ur-Rah- Isakhel, Chetar (March,} Afghin times. Villagers 
man, April). and even Hinds from the 
vicinity present offerings at 
his shrine which has a great 
local reputation, The sick 
become well, childless 
mothers fruitful, and wishes 
are fulfilled, so the people 
believe. The attendance 
each Thursday is said to be 
between 400 and 1,000. 
ee Mian |} Kundal in Isakhel Ditto ... |The saint was an Isakhel, 
Malik. and was buried here over 
100 years ago. The grave is 
in a palm grove on the hill 
side about 2 miles south of 
Rim Kund. From 700 to 
800 pilgrims attend each 
Thursday, Hindus also go. 
Khfn; Héfiz | Nammal in Mifn- | 7th to 9th Muhar-| Over 1,000 pilgrims collect 


Mu wili, ram. here, 
Azim. 
The gatherings are small, 
Khan Nur| Bhakra in Mién-| Every Friday in| generally under 500, 
M wali, rent (March, 


The Bannu Pecanes he is ; pear! the Church Missionary 

‘ ociety’s Derajat Mission, founded by the 

armas advice andi kelp of fie i, Miwards, Bir i. 
Montgomery and Oolonel Reynell Taylor. 

The first Missionaries were the Present Bishop of Lahore and 
Messrs, Soams and Cooper, in 1862. But the Bannu Mission was not 
fairly taken up until 1865 when a commencement was made in the work 
of education. This was formed with varying success until 1874 when 
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the Mission was occupied permanently. The schools had then risen to 
an attendance of some 50 boys. In 1879 they rose to 200, but have 
since somewhat diminished owing to various unforseen causes, They 
are however gradually recovering themselves. The Hindi schools have 
had to be given up, on account of the difficulty of procuring teachers of 
efficiency. 

The Mission has now an Anglo-Vernacular school with one branch 
school in the city and another of Pathén boys at a village called Tor 
Khan Kili, some 20 miles away. ‘here is a resident Missionary and 
about § teachers serve in the schools under his charge, but the distance 
from the central Punjab, the unhealthiness of the chimate, and the 
dangerous nature of the situation, have made it an extremely difficult 
matter to obtain Catechists and Readers; and for several years the 
Mission has possessed neither. 

Preaching, visiting, school work and translation has therefore in 

reat part to be done by one man. The funds are drawn monthly from 
the Parent Society at home, the educational work is partly supported by 
the Government, and partly by the Municipality ; supplemented by the 
subscriptions of the public. Up to the present time there have not been 
many converts to Christianity. : 

There have been five baptisms since the foundation of the Mission 
and about 12 boys have passed the Government Middle School Examina- 
tion. The education imparted is the regular Government scheme of 
studies for Middle Schools with the variation of ithe use of the 
CO. V. E. 8. Books in English ; and Scripture history ; as wellastwo of 
the Gospels and a book of the old Testament partly in the vernacular 
and partly in English. Translations of the Scriptures.in the language 
of the people, have been carefully prepared and are now about to be 
printed. The Psalms of David have gone through the Press and will 
soon be in India. 

The Mission compound contains a bungalow and outhouses, church. 
Catechist and Masters’ houses and the school. The school at Tor Khan 
Kili is not yet built ; the boys are in a tent in the winter and under the 
trees in the summer. 

Great difficulty has been. experienced from the want of able 
teachers and the constantly moving population, which takes the boys 
away from the school just when they are getting near to their Middle 
School examination. 

Table No. VIII. shows the numbers who speak each of the principal 
Language, languages current in the district separately for 

each tahsil and for the whole district. More 

Proportion aes IR Pil i found = 

guage ‘able No. 1X. of the Census Report for 

= cboruiedig: 1881, while in Chapter V. of the same 
Report the severel languages are 


; P briefly discussed. The figures in the 
ioe ke Ae % margin give the distribution of every 
Punjabi ww. 4,674 10,000 of the population by language 
Pashtu ave aut 5,284 siti ll firure Le 
All Indian langnages 9997 - omMtung smal’ Hgures. 

Non-Indian languages 3 
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Pashtti is spoken throughout the whole of the Banni 
and Marwat tahsils and also in the Isakhel tahsil, along the 
foot of the Khatak' hills and in the Bhangikhel ‘“ilaka.” 
In the remainder of Isakhel and throughout Midnwéli 
Punjabi only is generally used, but in one or two villages of 
Midnwéli, ¢. g., Swdins and Borikhel Pashti is 
commonly used by the women in their own households. 
Pashta is spoken by Wazirs, Bannuchis, Marwats, and 
Bhitannis, and in Isa khel by the Bhangikhels and other 
Khataks settled there, The Niézai Pathdns have to a great 
extent forgotten their Pashti, and speak it as a foreign 
tongue. It is still however the domestic language in many 
a Nidzai family in Isakhel and even in Midénwéli. It would 
appear that the women, from want of intercourse with the 
outer world, retain their mother tongue much longer than 
the men do. It is very difficult to acquire a colloquial 
knowledge of Pashti in this district, because though all 
follow the soft pronunciation, yet Wazirs, Bannuchis, 
Khataks and Marwats each pronounce the vowels somewhat 
differently, and make use of many words peculiar only to 
themselves. The dialects spoken by the two latter nearly 
assimilate, and are to an Englishman easier of comprehension 
than those of the first mentioned. Mr. Thorburn writes“ E 
‘remember soon after I came to the district a Yusaf: 
* Orderly translating something I had said to a Bannuch 
‘villager. When the man had done, the latter shook his head 
‘helplessly, and said “‘speak Pashtii as I dont know Hindi,” 
This case well illustrates the great divergence there can be 
between two dialects of Pashtu. As tothe Hindi spoken in 
the district, it is so by most of the residents of the Isakhel 
and Midnwadli tahsfls, Khataks alone excepted. Itis a sort 
of Punjabi with a large portion of its vocabulary made up of 
purely local Persian and Pashtti words. It is far easier to 
understand than to speak. 

oe The character and disposition of the 
be ic iain disposition Heople is described in the section dealing 
with the several tribes (pages to  ). 

Tables Nos, XL, XLI., and XLII. give statistics of 
crime ; while Table No. XXXV., shows the consumption 
of liquors and narcotic stimulants. Intoxicating drugs 
are little used. Here and there, especially in Mulazai, 
where hemp is grown, bhang is drunk, It is partly the 

Q 
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produce of Bannu proper; but a large amount of that 
consumed is imported. from beyond the border from 
Khost and Dawar. Many of those who do not smoke 
take snuff. That imported from Peshiwar is held in most 
esteem, being very pungent. 


Table No. XIII. gives statistics of education as 
Education. ascertained at the Census of 1881 for 
each religion and for the total population 

of each tahs{l. The figures for female education are probably 
very imperfect in- 


Education, | poprinton. | popwiation, deed. The figures in 
3 —<—————— | _ |_ the margin show the 
3 Under instruction ... 98 17 number educated 
S )| Can read and write, 248 382 among every 10,000 
g SPR T EE : = of each sex according 
5 Gad weal araaeta ie 32 to the census returns. 


' Statistics regarding 
the attendance at Government and aided schools will be found 
in Table No. XXXVIL 


Details, Boys. | Girls. The distribution of 
—__ the scholars at these 
Europeans and Eurasians... schools by religion and the 
ee carl aes occupations _ of their 
Musalméns .-. 1 on fathers, as it stood in 
Othrs «2 1881-82, isshown in the 


—$<$—_ 


Children of agriculturists... margin, 


Ditto of non-agriculturists 


Our schools are little appreciated except by Hindus, 
Government officials, and enlightened men here and there. 
Thus the educational cess drawn from the zam{ndérs goes 
almost entirely to benefit those who do not contribute to it. 
The smattering of the Koran imparted by the village Mulla is 
all the instruction that the zaminddr cares to bestow on his 
son or daughter. 

It is impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth 
Poverty or wealth of the Of the commercial and industrial classes. The 
People. figures given below show the working of the 
income tax for the only three years for which details are available :— 
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Assessment. 1869-70. 1870-71. 1871-72. 
Number taxed in eee 175 81 
Class I. Amount of tax as acs i ve 
Number taxed Sed ei 
Class II. | Amount of tax ae Es aio 423 
Number taxed ave ve 15 
Clase IIT. { Amount gee = Me oes amt 
Number ta: Sod ove 
Clase IV. { Amount of tax ase one 594 104 
cl Vv Number taxed a wee 17 dea 
i Amount of tax * ve 1,891 aes 
Number taxed ove <i 257 126 
Total ... Amount of tax des ees 7,643 1,674 


There were in 1872-73 only 64 persons brought under the 
operation of the Income Tax Act, the minimum taxable income 
being Rs. 750. In the preceding year, the limit of incomes 
taxable being Rs. 500; 126 persons were taxed. Ofthese, 30, paying 
Rs. 488, were proprietors of land ; 9, paying Rs. 273, were ‘ jégirdars’; 
and 72, paying Rs. 680 belonged to the commercial classes. No 
single individual is returned as paying the tax under the heading of 
“ Banker and money lender.” Table No. XXXIV. gives statistics 
for the license tax for each year since its imposition. The 
distribution of licenses granted and fees collected in 1880-81 

1880-81. 1881-82, and 1881-82 between 
towns of over and villa- 
Towns, |Villages.| Towns. |Villages, ges Of under 5,000 
souls, is shown in the 

; margin. But the num- 
aoa ff ones bers affected by these 
taxes are small. It 
may be said generally that a very large proportion of the artisans in the 
towns are extremely poor, while their fellows in the villages are scarcely 
less dependent upon the nature of the harvest than are the agriculturists 
themselves, their fees often taking the form of a fixed share of the 
produce; while even where thisis not the case, the demand for their 
products necessarily varies with the prosperity of their customers. 
Perhaps the leather-workers should be excepted, asthey derive con- 
siderable gains from the hides of the cattle which die in a year of 
drought. The circumstances of the agricultural classes are discussed 
below at page i 


SECTION C.—TRIBES AND CASTES. 


Tablo No. IX. gives the figures for the principal castes and tribes 
Aiatiatticn’ seid inead Maks of the district, with details of sex and religion, 
bution of tribes and castes, While Table No. XA. shows the number of the 

less important castes. It would bo out of place 
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to attempt a description of each. Many of them are found all over the 
Punjab, and most of them in many other districts, and their represent- 
atives in Bannu are distinguished by no local peculiarities. Some of 
the leading tribes, and especially those who are important as landowners 
or by position and influence, are briefly noticed in the following 
sections ; and each caste will be found described in Chapter VI. of the 
Census Report for 1881. 

The census statistics of caste were not compiled for tahsils, at least 
in their final form. It was found that an enormous number of mere 
clans or sub-divisicns had been returned as castes in the schedules, and 
the classification of these figures under the main heads shown in the 
caste tables was made for districts only. Thus no statistics showing 
the local distribution of the tribes and castes are available. But the 
general distribution of the more important landowning tribes has already 
been indicated in the history of their colonisation of the district (pages 

to _-) and may be broadly summarised as follows. The country 
about Edwardesabad, between the Kurram and Tochi rivers, is held by 
the Bannuchis. The remainder of the Banna tahsil, north-east of the 
Kurram and south-west of the Tochi isin the occupation of Waziris. 
Marwat is held almost entirely by Marwats, Isakhel by Niazais, and 
Bhangikhel by Khattaks. On this side the Indus the Salt Range tract is 
Awén territory ; while Niézai hold the north and Jats the south of the 
Miénwéli Thal and Kacha. The figures of the Settlement Census of 
1878 which show the local distributions of the chief tribes by numbers 
as then ascertained, are given at page . 

The Path4ns together constitute 42-4 per cent. of the population, 
Path4us. in which they are in every way the most impor- 

tant element. The census returns of 1881 


give following detail of tribes, while the Settlement figures have already 
been given at page ly 


Sus-Divisions oF PATHANS. 


Name, Number Name. Number, Name. 
Kékar eae 113 || Duréni ine 473 || Nésar 
Kattekhel 193 |) Ghilzai ns 5,250 || Ismailkhel 
Baluch ove 544 || Marwat aie 40,765 || Pawindah 
Bangash see 191 || Michankhel ,.. 211 || Mandén 
Afi a 151 || Niézi oe 20,988 || Wazir 
Bhatti oe 806 || Urmur ti 340 || Habak 
Waziri oo 19,262 || Yusafzai 8 989 || Bannuchi 
Khatak ae 13,265 || Kharote ave 2,003 || Maséni 


Note.—Many of these men are returned twice over, under both tribe and clen ; and 
the total is therefore too large, 


This designation includes both true Bannuchis and agen 
Bannuchis , laneous  Pathéns now amalgamated wit! 
on Sees them. The former comprise those who belong 
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to any of the khels or sections, the common ancestors of which were, 
admittedly descended from Shitnk and his wife Bannu. The most 
important of those khels are Isakki, Mandan, Suréni, Miri, including. 
Mommakhel, Nurar and Bérakzai, Mamashkhel, Amandi, an 
Daud Shah. The latter consists of miscellaneous groups and families 
scattered throughout Banna proper. Of this class the Moghalkhels 
of Ghoriwal are the finest, and still show in speech and appearance 
their Yusafzai descent. But as a rule all Bannuchis look, speak, and 
act much alike, and it is not easy for an Englishman to distinguish their 
different cluns. They have been described as the jiua or “ leavings” 
of all the tribes who havo contested the possession of their fruitful 
valley. And Edwardes says of them :—“ Although forming a distinct 
“ race in themselves, easily recognizable at first sight from anyother tribe 
** along tho Indus, they are not of pure descent from any common stock, 
“ and able, like the neighbouring hill people, to trace their lineage back 
“« to the founder of the family, but are descended from many different 
‘* Afghan tribes, representing the ebb and flow of might and right, 
‘* possession and spoliation, ina corner of tho Kabul empire, whose 
“ remoteness and fertility offered to outlaws and vagabondsa sure asylum: 
“ against both law and labour.” 

As to their character there are no two opinions, the Bannuchi being 
invariably represented asa compound of Pathdn vices without one 
redeeming virtue. It would seem to be impossible to write of them 
with patience. Edwardes, the first Englishman brought in contact 
with them, says, “ They have all the vices of Puathéns rankly 
*€ Juxuriant—the virtues stunted. Except in Sindh, I have never seen 
“ such a degraded people.” Reynell Taylor who succeeded Edwardes in 
the administration of the district, is even more explicit. Taken as a 
“class,” "he writes, “they are very inferior to their neighbours, the 
“ Waztris. Small in stature, and sallow and wizened in appearances, they 
“ always reminded me of the lives they had led in youth, of which their 
“ appearance is in fact but a natural result. When we first arrived 
“in Banna it wasa common thing to find a man who had never in his 
** life been more than two miles from his own village, the village pos- 
“ sibly being at war with its neighbour, which rendered wandering in the 
“ fields in the neighbourhood a service of danger, while within the walls it 
* is sad to think of the heat, dirt, squalor, and stagnation that must have 
“existed. The villages, in those days walled up to the sky, so that no 
‘air could reach the houses below, must indeed have been hot-beds of all 
“that was enervating and demoralizing, and the characteristics of the 
* fall-grown Bannéchi weed correspond but too well with the nature of its 
‘ origin and training. Here and there a fine character may possibly be 
‘ found, and they have no doubt some domestic virtues, which in some 
“ measure redeem their public and social immorality, but taken asa 
‘class, they certainly are the worst dispositioned men I ever had to deal 
“with, They are vicious, false, back-biting, treacherous, cruel, and 
“ revengeful, I have never known or heard of men so utterly regardless 
“ of truth,” To sum up all, Mr. Thorburn, reporting for the present 
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work, describes them as “ a low, vicious race, very litigious, utterly 
* regardless of truth, ready to take any advantage, however mean, over 
© their enemy, without any manly feelings about them, always harping 
* on the word ‘ honour,” though possessing none.” 

Socially, the normal state of the Bannichi is one of feud. There 
is hardly a village in the valley thatis not broken up into factions. 
Many families even are similarly distracted by intestine quarrels. 
The former violence of inter-tribal warfare, when village was at war 
with village through the length and breadth of the valley, has subsided 
under the firm hand of British rulers, but the spirit which prompted it 
is still untamed, and finds free vent in the use of the dagger and the 
poisoned cup. Solittle have they learned in this respect, that there 
can be but little doubt that, if British rule were removed from Bannu, 
not a month would pass ere they would relapse into the state in which 
Major Edwardes found them in 1848. 

With all their faults, the Bannichis are quiet and submissive 
subjects, and as agriculturists are industrious, above the average of 
Pathéns. Mr. Thorburn writes of them “ on the whole they are an 
“ inoffensive people, of little political importance ; and however much 
“ we may be inclined to despise them as men, we should remember that 
“they are excellent revenue payers, and that to their prolificness 
‘« and to the climate in which they live are to be ascribed most of their 
bad qualities, whether mental or physical.’ They are also not inhospit- 
able. In religious matters they are extremely bigoted. They are 
strict observers of the Kordn, pray at all hours of the day, and in any 
place, and blindly obey the directions of their priests. Their women, 
strictly and jealously guarded, are treated by their husbands as little 
better than slaves. They are great home-stayers, being seldom met 
with beyond their local limits. 

In stature, the Bannichi is wizened, spare, and fleshless, having 
little muscular development—results which probably are attributable to 
the use of the unwholesome water of the Kiram for drinking purposes, 
and to the malarious state of the atmosphere, caused by incessant 
irrigation from the same source. Their women are often fair-skinned, but 
always sallow. In habits they are extremely dirty. Water flows past 
their doors, but they rarely use it to wash either their persons or their 
clothes. Their villages are built of mud, the houses closely packed 
together, and like their inmates, very dirty. Formerly every village 
had a high mud wall, but to procure the demolition of these was among 
the first achievements of British rule, The villages and hamlets are 
very numerous; there are upwards of 583 on an area of 102 square 
miles, and, were the order prohibiting the erection of new villages 
removed, this number would probably be quickly doubled. In 1867 
the District Officer did for a short time remove the restriction, and at 
once, in a few months, 229 new hamlets sprung up. Most of these, 
however, were subsequently demolished by order of the Commissioner 
of the Division. 


**Tazat,’ 
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Their clothes are of strong homespun cotton, none but tho head-men, 
or ‘ malliks, ’ indulging in cloth of finer texture. Woollen clothing is 
eschewed in the coldest weather by all classes, and this, not, it is believed, 
from poverty or any prejudice of caste or religion, but simply in obedience 
to immemorial custom. ‘The ‘ chapli,’ or sandal, is worn by the men, 
but the women use the ordinary slipper. Many of the head-men, or 
 maliks,’ now wear slippers instead of sandals, 


Most of the Wazfris settled in this district occupy grants of land in 
Waztfris, and upon the borders of the ‘ thall,’ 
" which intervenes between the hills and 
the fertile centre of the Bannu valley. Before the establishment of 
British rule, the tribe was entirely nomadic in its habits, depending 
chiefly for support upon its flocks and herds. They had indeed begun 
in an intermittent way to encroach upon the Bannuchi lands, but none 
of them, prior to the annexation, had permanently settled below the hills. 
It has always, however, from the very first been the policy of the English 
Government to allow them unchecked intercourse with the plains, 
and by grants of land to induce them to settle within. the border. By 
such means, large numbers of the tribe have been weaned from a life 
of plunder, and are beginning to learn some of the lessons of civiliza- 
tion. It has been found that the interposition of colonies of Waziris 
between the more settled portion of the plains and the hills has, more 
than any other measure, tended to secure the peace of the frontier. 
Experience has shown, too, that these rough mountaineers are capable 
of being tamed and converted into peaceful agriculturists, 


The settlers in the plains have, on the one hand, lost none of the 
characteristic virtues of their tribe. In person they are tall and 
robust they are united among themselves, possessed of many manly 
virtues, having a true regard for honour, and are comparatively truthful, 
a complete contrast in all these particulars to their Banntichi neighbours ; 
on the other hand, they are fair cultivators, industrious and thrifty and 
regular tax-payers. ’ 


Most of them migrate to their own hills for the hot weather, re- 
turning in October and November in time for the sowings for the spring 
harvest. There are, besides the cultivators, large numbers of the tribe 
who find active and lucrative employment within the border as carriers 
of salt and fuel. The houses, even in their permanent villages, are 
constructed of nothing more solid than grass and reeds, and large numbers 
of them live in small gipsy-like tents (‘kijdis’), consisting simply of a 
camel-hair blanket stretched over two stricks. 

Being such a troublesome and important element in the popu- 
Waztri clans. lation of the district it will be well to 

give some particulars regarding each of 
their clans or khels, This can best be dono in the form of a statement 
such as is given below, which is taken from the Settlement Census of 
1873 at which only restdent population was enumerated. The first six 
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khels belong to the Ahmadzai branch of the Darweshkhel Wazirs, 
the last two to the Utménzai branch. The order in which the 
differen! clans are entered follows that of their settlements along the 
border from near Latammar in the north to the skirt of the Gabar 
mountain to the south :— 


Area in| 3 5 
square] © | 3 Detail of population. 
miles. | ‘§ | 3 
= 3 a a 
| 4 ww oo E . 5 
* Name of Village. i) ° = |g @ 
5 si 3| 5 ;| 2 | 8 a 
a 2 — o ay 
a alel2) 2 ree] 8/8 3 : 
5 Si2}8) 8 | 83] 8 |sgiss| 3 
3| g 3 
q Ss |lo|4)a|er] & r= =/°e 
1 | Hathikhel ... {| 81 [41] 50 | 980 |) 2,578 | 1,235 | 147 |60|150 |4,170 
2 | Sirkikhel » | 6/4) 6] 99] s04} 711 2. [ad 465 
3 | Isperka ... {[ 89 13) 2| 319 12,173] 812| 16 | 9} 93 }2,603 
4 | Bizankhel | 15] 2) 9] 275 || 852 ...| 80] 982 
5 | Umarzai « 2512) 1) 98)) 365] 48 | 38} 451 
6 | Muhammadkhel |} 7/4) 8] 211 |} 612 (141 ] 653 
7 | Bakkarkhel »+ |] 87 [14] 30 | 581 ||4,201 (142 | 4, 
8 | Janikhel vee || 66 [La] 4 | 245 112, 15|150 |2,613 
Total «». [276 91/105 | 2,808 || 13,523) 1,666 | 168 [84/794 | 16,230 
‘ 


Compared with tho figures of the 1868 Cansus the increase in the num- 
bers of the Waziris is considerable. There can be no doubt that in the 
last 10 years the number of Wazirs who have settled in the plain for 
the spring crop at least has largely increased. 

his clan is divided into two main branches, Kaimal and Edal. 
Hatikhel The former has three chief sections, vz., Ali 

: or Khaidar Khan, Musa and Purba, and the 
latter four, v/z., Bai, Bakkar, Esa and Kaimal. 

The Kaimalkhels outnumber the Edalkhels by about four to one. 
With the exception of the Patolkhels, who are a branch of the Ali- 
khels, and mostly live in the hills, the whole clan is now settled in 
the plain, and is rapidly assimilating to the Marwats. In the Settlement 
enumeration, only from 150 to 250 souls, then in the hills, were not 
counted. Of the different hamlets Chouki Azim is the largest. Ham- 
lets and separate home-steads are very numerous, because each group 

_ of families is settled at pleasure on its own land. About 200 of the 
houses are mud-built and flat-roofted. All the rest are still temporary 
thatch structures as are seen in the sandy parts of Marwat. The 
special hill home of the Hathikhels is immediately behind their plain 
poscrtons, and is surrounded by Umarzais, Kabalkhels and 

ataks. The Hathikhels have always been well behaved, and are 
now the most loyal, orderly and wealthy Wozfri clan settled within 
British territory in the district. Not more than one-fifth of the clan 
now retires to the hills in the hot weather. Though they own little or 
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no land in the Shawal direction, those who choose withdraw for the 
summer to that locality. 
This is a poor little clan, and is either a branch of or nearly related 
Birkikhel : to the Hathikhels. From first to last it has 
eC been unfortunate. For some years after annex- 
ation it was not amenable to rule, in consequence of which some of its 
Thal area was given to, and otherwise absorbed by, its two powerful 
neighbours, the Hathikhels and Isperkas. Then it has never had any 
strong sensible chief or chiefs to push its interests. It has three main 
sections, Tobla, Bobla and Shuni, all of which hold land in the Thal. 


Nearly half of its numbers Were in the hills at the Settlement enumera- 
tion, and so omitted. 


The main divisions are Muhammadkhel, Sudankhel, and Sada- 
Isperka, khel, but the first has long ranked asa distinct 
clan, and the collective name now applies to 
the two latter. Of them the Snudankhel division, has four main 
sections of pretty equal strength, v7z., Bdghban, Bokal, Kundi and 
Bharrat. The Sadakhel division is small in numbers, and has no section 
worth naming. Besides the above there are about thirty families of a 
people called Dhir affiliated in the clan, who seem originally to have been 
hamsdyahs or dependants derived from some other stock. The Isperkas 
still largely go to their ancestral hills about Shawal for the summer. 
About 250 of them neither own nor cultivate land in the plain, The 
well known Sohan Khan was the chief of this clan at annexation. He 
belonged to the Béghb4n section. His son Méni and grandson Jullun- 
dur Shah are the present headmen. The clan is strong, well off, and does 
not give much trouble. It is the rival of the Hathikhels, of whose 
prosperity and independence its leading men are jealous. Some twenty- 
five families of Badinkhel, who are either a distinct Ahmadzai clan, 
orare closely related to the Bizankhels hold Jand with the Isperkas. 


This is on the whole a well conducted clan. Its main divisions 
Bizankhel, are Donulat, Eso and Umar Khan. The 
7 .. fourth called Moghalkhel is still mainly 
resident in the hills. The other three have long been settled in 
the plain. In all some 170 souls belonging to the clan find no 
pe in the Settlement Census. The Payindahkhels require mention 
ere. They are a cognate clan, but not apparently descended from Bizan 
the common ancestor of the sections named above. These Pdyindah- 
khels maintain themselves more by carrying salt and trading than by 
agriculture. They hold some land within Isperka limits. 

Their main divisions are Manzar, Tappai, Boza, all holding lands in 
Umerzai, our territory, and lastly Sayad, which last is 
: only now beginning to settle down in the plain 
in any numbers, The clan owns part of the hilly country between the 
Karram and their own plain possessions. They still go largely to the 
hills ia the hot weather. Many of their members hold land in the Surdni 
and other Banouchi tappas north of the Kurram, and cultivate such land 
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directly or through Bannuchi tenants. The Umarzais are great wood- 
carriers, and supply the cantonments with half the wood fuel there 
consumed, bringing it in by the Gumatti Pass. Collectively the clan is 
rude, thriftless and kept little in hand by its grey-beards, but amongst 
its members area sprinkling of shrewd acquisitive men. During the 
1870-71 border disturbances the Umarzais sympathised with their 
kinsmen, the rebelious Muhammadkhels, and some of their young men 
fought on the rebel side, The whole clan probably numbers twice as 
many asthe portion counted in the Settlement Census. For some 
years after annexation the Umarzais gave much trouble, and were treated 
as out laws until in 1852-53 Major Nicholson punished them, and after 
a time re-admitted them into our territory. 
’ _ As before said this clan is lineally a branch of the Isperka, but has 
Moh: kh long ranked as a separate clan. It is divided 
parE into four tarafs, viz, Mahammadkhel Khas, 
Sudankhel, Shudakai, and what may be called miscellaneous. The first is 
the most numerous, and has no fewer than five recognized sections, of 
which Ro, Kuda and Kouzi are the most important. The Shudakai 
taraf is an affiliated khel from the remnant of some old hill tribe, which 
cannot trace descent from Isperka. In the Settlement Census not more 
than fifty souls escaped enumeration through absence in the hills. Tho 
clan has several strong men in it of a turbulent disposition, In 1870-71 
it rebelled, and gave much trouble before it was re-admitted into cur 
territory. On the whole that the Muhammadkhels are the least lightly 
assessed of all our Waziri clans ; but that they are rightly so, as, owing 
to most of their lands being irrigated, a crop of some sort is always 
assured to them. Their poorer members eke out a subsistence by selling 
fire-wood and mats in the town and cantonments. 
Tho main divisions are Takhti, Narmi and Sardi. te li a both 
the most numerous and wealthy. Though very 
an aaheaa independent in manner, the clan is generally 
well conducted, and has shrewd, able representatives to support its in- 
terests. Itis pretty comfortably off. Its hamlets and homesteads are 
strong and well built. Itis the most numerous Waziri clan settled 
within our border. All its members come down to the plain for the 
cold weather. Few families escaped enumeration in ‘the Settlement 
Census. Tho Masauds are annually encroaching more and more on the 
hill territory remaining to the Bakkakhels, and thus compelling them to 
become plain-dwellers. 
The case of the Jénikhels closely resembles ie of the Eakesbiels 
; the Masauds gradually supplanting them in the 
Sénikhols. hills, and so, noens volens, the clan is becoming 
more and more permanent settlers in our territory. It has three chief 
branches, Edia, the most numerous, Tor and Maliksbéhi. The latter are 
comparatively few and poor. The clan has never given much trouble, though 
at times if thwarted it threatens to withdraw to the hills. Such a threat has 
hitherto been for this and for most other clans a brutum fulmen, andnow 
that cultivation has so enormously increased, and that the Masauds are 
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year by year absorbing more and more of the hill lands of their Darwesh- 
khel kinsmen, it is unlikely that any clan will ever be so foolish as to 
seriously go off to the hills in a body. Both JAnikhels and Bakkakhels, 
bring quantities of fire-wood into Edwardes-abad in the cold weather. 

he Bhitannis are a da people just emerging from barbarism. 

ee But those who have taken to civilized ways 
zee sa ihe show themselves to be keen-witted, and échinee 
more energetic and desirous of making money than their Marwat 
neighbours. A portion of the tribe was located in British territory in 
1866. Prior to that time they had been great raiders and cattle-lifters, 
and had acted as guides to Waziri marauders, who could only gain access 
tothe southern portion of the district through the Bhitanni passes ; 
but of late years they have been very orderly. They do not take 
service yet under Government. They occupy the lower hills 
just beyond the border of Marwat from the southern slopes of the Gabar 
mountain to the Gumal valley. Since the transfer of Mulazai to Dera 
Ismail Khan in 1875 the Bain Pass terminates the connection of thia 
district with them. We have now mostly to do with Dhanna and 
Worgara Bhitannis. The latter are often termed a “ fakir kaum,” and 
are the descendants of the clan which held the Bhitanni hills before the 
conquering influx of the Dhanna Bhitannis. The Dhannas are divided 
into two clans, Boba and Bobak. Their united number inside and 
immediately beyond the Bannu border is small, probably under 1,700 
souls. The Wurgaras may number 150 souls. About seven eighths of 
their whole numbers visit the plains in the cold weather. 

Like other Pathdns the Marwats are divided into numerous khels, the most 

important of which are Musakhel, with sections 
Marwats. Takhtikhel, Jénuzai and Pasanni; Achukhel, 
with sections Begikhel, Isakhel, Ahmadkhel, &c; Khtdakhel, with 
sections Sikandarkhel, Mammukhel, &c; Bahrém, with sections Umarkhan- 
khel and Totezai; the latter with sub-sections Tajdzai, Dilkhozai, Land 
and Ghaznikel; and lastly Tappi. To the above may be added the Abba- 
khel Sayads, who are affiliated to the Dreplira tappa, also the Michan- 
khels and other Sarhang Nidzais scattered throughout Marwat. Though 
all such are - now: to all intents and purposes Marwats, they have been 
shown under their proper ancestral headings in the figures at page - The 
tribe thus made up occupies the whole of the Marwat tahsfl, which is 
territorially divided into three great tappas, v/z., Drepléra, Musakhel-cum- 
Tappi, and Bahrém. The latter is sub-divided into two minor tappas, 
viz., Umarkhankhel and Totazai. For administrative purposes a knowledge 
of the position and limits of each tappa is not necessary. 

Taken asa whole the Marwats are as fine and law-abiding a race as 
any to be found on our border. They are a simple, slow-witted people, 
and contrast, in all thatis manly, most favourably with the Bannuchis. 
They are strongly attached to their homes and very averse to travel or to 
service out of their own country. As the climatic influence due to canal 
irrigation and marshes has affected the Bannuchis to their detriment, so 
here, a sandy soil and dry air has had an opposite result on the Marwats, 
7 hard fare and poverty notwithstanding, they are healthy, happy and light 

earted. 
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They are Pathdns of very pure descent, and as such are naturally proud 
and fiery. Their passions when once aroused are not easily soothed, but 
feuds among them are said to be now of rare occurrence. They are tall 
and muscular and have almost ruddy complexions and, especially the 
women, are fair and handsome. In manners they are frank and open, 
simple and yet manly. For natives, they are remarkably truthful. Their 
women enjoy great social freedom; they seldom conceal their faces, and 
converse readily with strangers, even with Europeans. Upon them, however, 
falls the labour of water-carrying, which, is by no means light. Accompanied 
generally by a man asan escort, they go in troops of 10 or 20 to fetch water 
from the Gambila, often a distance of 10 or 12 miles, 

The Marwats were, at annexation, nomad graziers, wandering about with 
their herds and camels, and living chiefly in temporary huts of branches of 
trees, with a wall of thorns and a roof of straw. Even now that they 
have very largely settled down in permanent villages, the houses are con- 
structed of reeds, twigs, and the branches of trees, the whole village being 
encircled by a hedge of thorns. This fact they assign, and probably with 
truth, to the scarcity of water rendering the construction of mud huts 
impossible, 

In dress, the only noticeable peculiarity is among the poorest classes, 
whose sole garment consists of a single large woollen blanket, half of which | 
is worn round the legs like a petticoat, while the other half is thrown over the 
shoulders, a hole being slit in the blanket for the head to pass through. 
Chocolate-coloured turbans are also largely affected by the Marwat peasantry. 

The following clans are also commonly known as Marwats a live a 

: the Marwat tract; and though not Marwat by 
une oe origin, have by association and inter-marriage 
become so assimilated as to be practically identical 

with them. 

Mulakhels descended from Hazrat Bildl,a Habshi saint. They have 
houses in every village in Marwat, and also two villages of their own. 

Michankhels who are Sarhang Nidzis descended froma saint called 
Michan. His descendants are considered holy and to possess charms 
against snake bites. Héji Murid, a descendant of Michan, is a saint of 
great repute, and his tomb is on the bank of the Kurram near Lakki. 
Michan himself is buried at Wano in the Wazfri hills. 

Mirzakhels of Wali who are really Khattaks and Utm4nkhels. 

The Nidzais tribe consist of many sections which are _ settled 
Nidzais, about the Indus, both Kacha and uplands, in 

the Isakhel and Miénw4li  tahsils. In 
the former tahsil are the Isakhel, Mushdni, Sulténkhel, Sarhang, 
and other sub-sections; in the latter the main divisions are Adris, 
comprising Wattakhels, Ballukhels, Ydrdkhels, &c., and Tdjakhels, 
Musakhels, Pdikhels, Burikhels, &c. As a tribe the Nidzais are indiffer- 
ent cultivators, and have still a good deal of Pathén-like pride of race about 
them. They make good soldiers, and are not averse to taking service. Those 
on the Midnw4li side of the river are better husbandmen, and altogether a 
more orderly people than their Isakhel kinsmen. Of all sections of thé 
Nidzais the Isakhels and Tdjakhels are the two who retain most of the 


qualities of a fighting race accustomed to rule over others weaker than 
themselves, 
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The Khataks are mostly confined to the Isakhel tahsfl. -There are 
Khataks. besides a good number settled amongst the Ahmadzai 
Wazirs, and a sprinkling between Mérf and Niki in 
Miénwili, and elsewhere throughout the district. Except in Isakhel they are 
mostly tenants only. Those in Isakhel are divided into two classes, v73., the 
Bhangikhels, who number 6,816, and inhabit the hilly country of that name, 
and several villages in the plain immediately south of Kdlab4gh ; and the Gudi- 
khels, who are settled in villags all along the skirt of the Maiddnf Range. 
There are also some Kabulkhels. The Khataks are a hardy laborious tribe, 
and make excellent cultivators. They take service in the army freely. 
Individually they are poor. They have not a single wealthy man, not even a 
chair-sitter amongst them. In disposition they are simple, faithful and orderly. 
Physically they are strongly built, but as a rule shorter in stature than any 
other of the Pathin peoples in the district, the Bannuchis perhaps alone 
excepted. The Bhangikhel Khattaks, who occupy the tract known by their 
name in the north of the Isakhel tahsfl, are esteemed the swiftest footmen 
and best mountaineers in British Territory. 
Of the 12,614 Sayads in the district, Bannu proper contains over one-half 
Sayada and.Marwat about one quarter. Those in Bannu 
Jaca proper are found in every village, but those in 
Marwat are mostly confined to two v¢z., Abbakhel and Gorakka. As a rule 
the Sayads are land-owners not tenants, and bad, lazy land-owners they make 
too. In learning, general intelligence, and even in speech and appearance they 
are hardly distinguishable from the Pathdns or Jats amongst whom they live. 
Here and there certainly honourable exceptions are to be found. The way the 
Jands now held by them were originally acquired was in most cases by gift. 
Though many of them still exercise considerable influence, their hold as a class 
on the people at large is much weaker than it was thirty years ago. The struggle 
for existence caused by the increase of population since annexation has knocked 
much of the awful reverence the Pathin zam{ndér used to feel towards holy 
men in general out of him. He now views most matters from rather a hard 
worldly than a superstitious stand-point. Many a family or community would 
now cancel the ancestral deed of gift under which some Sayad’s brood enjoys 
a fat inheritance. But for the criminal consequences which would ensue from 
turning them out neck and crop, the spiritual consequences would be risked 
willingly enough. 
The term Jat is commonly used in Bannu to. apply to all Musal- 
Musalmén Jats mén cultivators who are not Pathdns, Biloches, 
: Sayads, or Koreshis, and often includes Awdns and 
Réjpuits, so that the figures cannot be taken separately. More than 9,000 persons 
entered themselves as “ Jat, Awaén” in the Census of 1881, and are included 
under the head of Jats. There are in round numbers 4,000 Musalmén Jats in 
Bannu proper, 7,000 in Marwat, and 43,000 in Isakhel and Midnwdli. Those 
in the two frontier tahsils have assimilated in speech and appearance to the 
Pathdns amongst whom they live. The Marwat Jats are fine fellows; those 
in Bannu are much as the Bannuchis are, and with the Awdans they make up 
_the mass of the amsdyah “ Hindkais” of the tahsfl. Those in Isakhel and 
Midnwiali resident in parts in which the Nidzai element is strong have always 
been rather kept down by that dominant tribe. The Jats on the whole are an 
energetic thrifty race. They are split up into numerous sections or go/s. 
They are darker coloured, and not so tall or well made as the Niazdis, but 
still they are, when properly nurtured, strong men. Those in the: Kacha, 
being more subject to autumnal fever, and leading almost amphibious lives, 
s 
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have a weaker physique than their upland brethren. There is little marked 
individuality of appearance whereby to distinguish between the different go/s. 
Throughout the Kacha and in the neighbouring parts where the Nidzais are 
redominant, the terms “ Jat” and hili (ploughman) are used indiscriminately. 
he Bannuchis and Waziris speak of all Jats and Awans loosely as ‘“Hindkais.” 
In many cases it is impossible to say whether a certain go¢ should be classed as 
Awéan or Jat. None of the different Jat go/s claim descent from one common 
ancestor ; indeed few of them seem to know or care much about their past 
tribal histories, and many of them speak of themselves simply as /og (people). 
Of the Jats in Bannu proper, whether strictly or only popularly so called, 
the greater part are said to have migrated from the east of the Indus, chiefly 
from Midénwéli and from Pindigheb in Réwalpindi, early in the present 
century, having been driven from their homes in those parts byfamine. They 
are most numerous in the neighbourhood of Ghoriwaél and Shamshikhel. 
The majority of them are tenants cultivating for Bannuchi landholders. 
There are a few in every village. They have now identified themselves in all 
respects with the Bannuchis, and are keen partizans of the chief (‘malik’) 
under whose protection they may be living. The same remarks ho!d good 
with regard to the Marwat ‘tahsil.’ It is only, however, in the more fertile 
parts of this ‘tahsil’ that Jats are found. In Isakhel it is stated that several 
clans of Jats settled in the country together with the Niazais, who gave them 
the lands they now occupy. In Midnwali, Jats are found scattered throughout 
the country, but especially in the ‘ kachi.’ 
There were at the Settlement Census of 1873 in round numbers 13,000 
Awana Awans in the cis-Indus portion of the district, all of 
: whom were residents of the Midnwéli tahsil, about 
2,500 west of the Salt Range, and the remaining 10,500 east of it in the Pakhar 
ilaka. Inthe three Trans-Indus tahsfls, Mr. Thorburn found it impossible 
to separate Awdns from Jats, and thought it best therefore to class all Awdns 
resident trans-Indus as Musalmén Jats. He estimated the number so classed at 
from 3,000 to 4,000. It has just been shown that the same confusion affects 
the figures of the census of 1881.. There is only one Awén village east of 
the Indus, that of Jaldpur in Isakhel. 


The Hindis are pretty equally scattered thoughout all parts of the district 
Hindus except the Waziri tracts and Bhangikhel, in both 
: of which there are very few. Of the 30,000 in the 
district, fully two-thirds are engaged in trade, the rest gaining a living as 
agriculturists. The majority are Aroras (Kirdrs), the rest being Brahmins 
and Khatris. They are a cowardly, secretive, acquisitive race, very necessary 
and useful it may be in their places, but possessed of few manly qualities 
and both despised and envied by the great Musalman tribes of the district. 
Of the Aroras 11,275 returned their tribe as Uttarddhi and 10,580 as Dakhana 
at the Census of 1881. 
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SECTION D.—VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND TENURES. 


Table No. XV. shows the number of villages held in the various forms 

‘ of tenure, as returned in quinquennial Table No. 
Same tonites, XXXIII. of the Administration Report for 1878-79. 
But the accuracy of the figures is more than doubtful. It is in many cases simply 
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impossible to class a village satisfactorily under any one of the ordinarily 
recognised tenures; the primary division of rights between the main sub-divisions 
of the village following one form, while the interior distribution among 
the several proprietors of each of these sub-divisions follow another form which 
itself often varies from one sub-division to another. In Bannu this is especially 
the case, and here indeed our villages are often mere administrative units 
enclosed within boundaries arbitrarily fixed by ourselves, sometimes embrac- 
ing 100 to 150 square miles and many scattered hamlets which have no real 
connection with each other. The real unit of the district is the /appa, or tribal 
tract presided over by the chief of a clan or section of aclan. There were at 
annexation thirty such tappas in Bannu, five in Marwat and ten in Midnwdli: 
while Isakhel and Bhangikhel were themselves purely tribal territories. 

The following figures show the village tenures as classed at the regular 
Settlement ; while the remarks by Mr, Thorburn which are added below them 
show how these “villages” were arived at :— 


STATEMENT OF TENURES. 


Zamindari, | 

ta 

. | a 

Tahsil, = 3 g & 38 
S q 3 2 i 
| FI FI a Pa 3 
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8 3 & a |S a 
Bannu 9 13 6 188 ll 227 
Marwat ore ae 9 13 4 98 24 148 
Jeakhel 8 oe ex Ke 3 36 6 45 
Miénwili oe i ous 2 3 34 32 71 
Total vue ee 20 32 10 356 13 491 


Tn the Bannu and Marwat tahsfls the lands of an “ estate” had been at 
‘ both summary Settlements determined by the place 
Se mualietattion ys of residence of a proprietor, and not by an imaginary 
boing SaaEy ped to ting fence round a given area. Thikbasts and 
another. boundary pillars it is true existed for most villages, 
but hundreds of plots within them belonged to other 
estates. The tappa was in fact the old collective unit, and at annexation bore 
acloser analogy to the “ mauza” of cis-Indus than did the communities 
and their scattered holdings we chose to call by that name. However, in the 
thirty years preceding this Settlement a great deal of land changed hands, 
proprietors aiming at getting rid of outlying plots, and concentrating their 
holdings near their homes, This was particularly the case with the Marwats. 
“ The opportunity of the regular Settlement was taken to remedy the old 
misleading and anomalous conditions of the “ mauzas.” In Bannu this was 
chiefly effected by amalgamating estates. In all 147 were fused with others. 
But for Marwat this method was unsuitable. There the Settlement Officer 
arranged matters by transferring plots freely from one estate to_ another, and 
now for both tahsils the general rule is that all lands included in a shdkbast 
belong to one and the same estatc. Of course, there are still many exceptions. , 
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Table No. XV. shows the number of proprietors or 
shareholders and the gross area held in 
property under each of the main forms 
of tenure, and also gives details for large estates and for 
Government grants and similar tenures. The figures are 
taken from the quinquennial table prepared for the Adminis- 
tration Report of 1878-79. The accuracy of the figures is, 
however, exceedingly doubtful, indeed, land tenures assume so 
many and such complex forms in the Punjab that it is im- 
possible to classify them successfully under a few general 
headings. And if this be the case generally throughout the 
province, it is especially so in a district where, asin Bannu, 
rights may in many cases be said to have assumed a definite 
form only within the last 30 years, while they have been 
aecurately examined and recorded only within the last 5 
years. Tho following pages will show how largely the form 
assumed by proprietary rights varies from part to part of the 
district. Indeed so much is this the case, that it has been 
found necessary toremove the description of rights in some of 
the less important tracts from the body of the text, and to 
give them as Appendix A. to the present Chapter. 


Bannuchi communities are divided into a large number of sections and 
‘sub-sections, each known by a common patronymic. 

Land tenures in Bannu The majority of the members of each are still 
Proper. settled in the same locality as they were generations 
ago, and are still inter-dependent in some material way, mostly with relation 
to their canal irrigation system. The traditionary accounts of the Bannuchis 
respecting the original division of the country amongst themselves upon 
ancestral shares, and the sub-sectional apportionment of land and water within 
the limits of each main share in proportion to the amount of canal excavation 
work done, are consequently in all probability true. No periodical vesk ever 
seemsto have been customary amongst the Bannuchis except in the Hawed 
village. In some few families however an occasional exchange of plots or re- 
artition is made. An irrigated country is unsuitable for a communal tenure. 

t is difficult now to trace back any sort of measure of proprietary right to the 
third generation in more than a few villages. Examples of such exceptional 
villages are those owned by the Miris, the Moghalkhels, and the men of 
-Hawed. Family feuds, and the necessity of finding money to meet Durdni 
and Sikh demands both combined to practically annihilate the regular 
‘devolution of property in families before we annexed Bannu, Under us of 
course all sons inherit equally, but pressure of population causes land to be 
so constantly changing hands, that in the recent settlement it was rather the 
exception than the rule to find brothers on whom property had devolved ten or 
more years ago in possession of any thing like equal areas of land. The 
whole interest of Bannuchi tenures centres in those of water, which are 
described at some Jength at pages to . The above remarks only refer to 
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old estates. Those of the Nérand Landidék tracts being of recent formation 
are stil] mostly what is technically termed gaminddri of the communal or 
landlord type, or pattiddri. 


The Wazfrs hold all the country lying between Bannu proper, the hills 
and the Khatak boundary. To the north are the 
Ahmadzais, to the sonth the Utmdnzais. There 
was no common action between these two sections, when they were conquer- 
ing or absorbing land in the plain. Once a hold was obtained on a large 
grazing tract each different khel or sub-section acted independently, and 
appropriated a portion at pleasure. According to popular testimony a large 
portion of the Waziri possessions is said to have been acquired by 
purchase. “Acquired at a nominal price by involuntary sale on the part of 
* the former owners,” would, perhaps be a less inaccurafe statement of the 
case. In the course of the settlement Mr. Thorburn observed repeatedly in 
Marwat, Bhangikhel and with respect to the Wazfrs, that land undoubtedly 
taken inthe first instance by force was said by both parties to have have been 
“acquired by purchase.” The fiction of sale seems in each case to have been 
invented at some time after the seizure of the land in order to save the honour 
of the weaker side, and enable spoiler and spoiled to live together in peace. 
Subsequently when terms were made perhaps something nominal was paid. 
Once a clan squatted, and felt the necessity of a partition, each group of 
families obtained an allotment proportionate to its ancestral or customary 
share, and each such group in turn made similar partition amongst its 
members. No type of vesh tenure seems ever to have been customary 
amongst the Wazirs as a tribe. 

But in particular families a practice still obtains of repeated temporary 
partitions, the whole holding being re-divided at each according to ancestral 
or other known shares. This custom specially exists amonst the Bakkakhels 
and Janikhels. Plots found to be subject to re-partition in the above way 
have now been entered as one undivided holding in the common possession 
of the co-sharers. Partition depends apparently on a common agreement. 
It is rather occasional than periodical. No conditions have been recorded, 
‘nor has notice of the temporary independent occupation of fractional parts 
of the common holding been generally taken. It was best to leave well 
alone, and not anticipate disputes which may not arise for many years to come. 
In such holdings the revenue is paid on shares. 

Further details of the tenures of each of the Waziri clans will be found at 
“pages to of the appendix to this Chapter. 

; Passing on to the Marwat tahsfl we first come tothe sandy tract to the 
‘A ‘ north of the Kurram which is known as Thal-Tdla. 

Thal Télé tract in Marwat. I) shape it resembles an isosceles triangle, the 
‘base being the Kurram from Kachi-Kamar to near Tang-Darra; the apex, 
the Sekandarkhel hamlet of Abdsa, and the two sides being the watershed of 
the Maidani Range on the east, and the villages of Landiwih and Michan- 
khel on the west. The area thus enclosed is 64,670 acres or 101 square 
miles. For many years before, and even after annexation, it continued 
debatable ground, roamed over alike by the armed shepherds of the Khataks, 
Wazirs and Marwats. But by 1857-58 the southern limits of the two former 
tribes had been fixed, and the contention for exclusive possession remained 
to different sections of the great Marwat tribe alone. Nominally the whole 
area lay within the domain of the group of sections known as Drepldra, and 
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of those sections the prominent claimants were the Achukhels and Sekandar- 
khels. With them also were some Jat families, and numerous representatives 
of the Mandrakhel clan. From annexation downwards until about 1860 the 
main occupancy of the tract was pastoral. Here and there were dotted 
small cultivating hamlets, which were abandoned in bad years, but re-occupied 
in good. By 1865 the number of squatters had largely increased, and the 
rival clans, the Sekandarkhels and Achukhels, began to bestir themselves 
in order to secure as much of the land as possible for themselves and their 
clans. Both sides appealed to the District Officer, anda languid sort of in- 
vestigation was carried on for the next five years. Inthe meantime the indi- 
vidual squatters, throwing off all tribal allegiance, were making the most of- 
their opportunity, by extending their holdings as rapidly as they could, in 
disregard and probably in ignorance of orders prohibiting the breaking up of 
new waste until the main dispute should be decided. At length early in 1871 
the District Officer (Captain Hare) passed orders in the case dividing the 
whole tract west of the Nushkin Nala between the rival clans, and reserving all 
east of itas Government property. Atthe same time he declared all squatters 
to be proprietors of their cultivated lands. Considering the weakness of all 
exclusive claims, and the expediency of stopping further litigation and confusion, 
Captain Hare’s judgment, though summary and arbitrary, was both equitable 
and expedient. Both sides appealed to the Commissioner, Colonel Munro, 
but it was not until July 1873 that the appeals were decided. Colonel Munro 
gave the whole tract upto the Mushkin Nila to the Sekandarkhels, declared 
all east of that néla to be Government property and on the part of Govern- 
ment apportioned one-third to the Sekandarkhels and two-thirds to the Achu- 
khels. The rights of the squatters were left for separate adjudication in the 
Settlement Courts. On special appeal to the Financial Commissioner, the 
Commissioner's order was upheld, and Government sanction obtained for 
that portion of the order disposing of the area which had been declared 
Government property. Meantime owing to the delays in settling the tribal 
dispute the position of the squatters had become very strong. Hitherto they 
had not been interfered with. Between 1865 and 1874, the period occupied 
by the tribal case, temporary huts here and there had grown into strong 
permanent hamlets surrounded by cultivated fields. 

As soon as the great case between the Achukhels and Sekandarkhels was 
Settlement determination decided, .a series of suits for the ejectment of 
of rights in the Thal-Téla squatters were launched in the Settlement Court. 
tract. The Sekandarkhels too quarrelled amongst them- 
selves as to the principle on which they should divide their acquisition ¢nfer 
Se, as well as about a general re-partition of all tribal lands. The judgment 
is published in the supplementto the Punjab Government Gazelle of 27th 
November :873. In most cases it made the squatters, irrespective of clan, 
full proprietors of a portion of their holdings, giving each hamlet a small butt 
compact area. The more recent squatters were made tenants under Section 8 
of the Punjab Tenancy Act, or declared to be tenants-at-will only. The rest 
of the land west of the Mushkin Nala was parcelled out amongst the Sekandar-- 
khels per capita on the basis of their 1857 vesh enumeration. In carrying 
out the orders of Government respecting the division of the tract east of the 
Mushkin over 41 square miles, it was decided to make a small prior Kannah 
or service allotment to the three tribal chiefs, whose personal exertions through 
out the different disputes had been so beneficial to their respective clans, 
Accordingly two of them, Khan Mir Khan and Hakim Khan received 
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somewhat over 500 acre each, and the third, Arsala Khan, roo acres, and the 
test of the land was divided amongst their clansmen. Below is a statement 
showing the result of settlement action on tenures within the whole Thal-Téla 
tract. 


3 
we g 
Name of holders, 23 Status. a Remarks, 
S e 
ae z 
Sekandarkhel clan west of the Proprietor _... | 22,019] Partition has been 
Mushkin ie he 580 effected by Khelg 
Do. Do. east of the Do, Do, 7,827| but not beyond, 
In common still, 
Achukhel clan east of the 
Mushkin ee eo vos | 2,922 Do. 16,768} Do. Do, 
Kannah grants to the three chiefs, 3 Do, 1,220) 
Squatters belonging to one or 
other of the proprietary clans. | 100 Do, 2,593} Most are Achukhels. 
Squatters of the Mandrakhel 
clan... ay aes os | 672 Do, 2,171 
Miscellaneous Jat and - other 
squatters ioe “ ve] 58 Do. 1,160} 
Occupancy tenants of all sorts, | 204 /Occupancy tenants] 2,982/Two-thirds hold under 
‘Abdul Rahim Khan's grant ... 1| Granted condi- 166] Section 5, and the 
tionally —b rest under Section 
Government in 8 of the Punjab 
1871-72 oo Tenancy Act. 
Jats of Kechi Kamor ... e« | 152 | Inferior proprie- | 4,973] They pay mélikana 
tors under Se- at the rateof Rs, 25 
Portion of hills attached to kandarkhels... per cent, on the 
Tevenue, 
different hamlets ove 2e il) eds itty 3,291 
Total Pa wes a» 14,077 a 64,670 


The remainder of the tahsil may be divided into the 
Tenures in the rest of SOhamani Khatak and Kannah Totazai- 
Marwat. yan estates, the four Michankhel villages, 
the sandy thal north of the Kurram which belongs to the 
Totazai and Musakhel Marwats, the Bhitanni settlement of 
Hardmatéla and three other Bhitanni settlements, The 
tenures in these several tracts vary considerably, and are dis- 
cribed in detail at pages to — of the Appendix to this 
chapter. 

Vesh or khula-vesh (mouth partition) is a form of that 
The Vesh or khula-vesh pYimitive collective tenure of land which 
tenure in Marwat. seems to have almost universally arisen 
when nomad communities first become sedentary. In time 
the collective form of “ ever shifting severalty ” gives place 
to one or other of the many existing tenures of fixed individual 
severalty. 1t has done so in most civilized countries, except 
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in many parts of Russia and in some parts of India. In’ 
Marwat the system still survives, and shows signs of pro- 
longed vitality in thirteen villages. In them all or most of 
the territorial blocks (wands), into which each village is 
parcelled, are held as communal property, which is periodically 
divided Jer capita, the position of each share or mouth (khula) 
being decided by lot. After the expiry of the term of a vesh 
& majority may within any reasonable time demand a new 
partition, in which case a redistribution of the land is made. 
During the regular settlement the proprietary body of one 
large village (Abbakhel) commenced a khula-vesh of them- 
selves after measurements had been completed. And as it 
appeared that a strong majority were anxious for the partition, 
the Settlement Officer allowed the village to proceed, and had 
to prepare his maps de xovo. The villages of Matora, Landi- 
wah, and Mulazai also agreed to have new veshes early in 
the settlement, and hastened them in order to get them over 
by measurements. The village of Zangikhel also carried out 
a vesh during Settlement, the claim of the party, a strong 
minority, who opposed it, having been first heard and dismissed. 
Litigation during the settlement, precedents, and verified 
statement of custom establish that when the term of a vesh 
has expired, whenever a considerable majority demand a new 
one it must be conceded; also that in vesh villages land 
cannot be sold, and that when mortgaged, the mortgagee is 
at the next vesh entitled to receive fresh shares to the number 
of those he holds, or, if that be impossible, he should equitably 
be repaid his mortgage money. Conversely it has been 
established that on expiry of the term, a minority cannot enforce 
a new vesh, and that before the custom can be declared extinct 
from desuetude not less than the number of years fixed as 
the term, dating from the expiry of that period, must elapse 
without a vesh. In future when a considerable majority 
demand a new partition, and the demand is in conformity with 
the village custom it does not appear how the claim is to be 
refused. The supplement to the Punjab Government Gazette 
dated 27th November 1873, contains some details on this 
subject, also pages 124 to 134 of Mr. Thorburn’s Bannu or 
Our Afghin Frontier.** In some villages in Marwat, in 


* This Supplement is difficult to obtain, and the subject possesses the greatest 
‘sociological as well as administrative interest ; the whole Supplement is therefore given 
as Appendix B, to this chapter, 
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which the practice of having general communal veshes has 
died out, a closely analogous custom still exists in individual 
families under the name of dad/um or “exchange.” It is 
simply that of periodically exchanging certain ancestral lands. 
The term ranges from three to twelve years and is often 
indefinite. Below is a list of the villages in which it may be 
expected that communal veshes will yet be made, or claims 
to make them be preferred. 


Year of 
Village, Expiry hy Remarks. 
Last vesh. existing 
vesh 
Landiwah w. | 1873 | 1884 | Will probably vesh. ‘Term ia twelve 
ears. 
-Mulazai oo 1873 1902 Term is thirty years, The resh isa 
vesh-badlin of a very curious sort. 
Zangikhel ats 1874 |When Set 
tlement 
expires, 
Matora . 1872 1883 
Mandrakhel ws | 1870 188) 
Dabak Mandrakhel «| Different | years Has threo tarafs, each with a differ- 


ent custom. 

Six Sekandarkhel villages. 1856 1876 | Depends on a strong majority wish- 
in, Be which is very unlikely 
in . 

Tala Sekandarkhel ave 1876 1888 Ditto ditto ditto. 


Isakhel, west of the right high bank of the Indus, may 
: be divided into three tracts which are 
separately discussed below, in most of 
which the measure of individual right is now possession, 
although it originally was ancestral or customary shares. 
Fines and other exactions, and the greed of the strong before 
annexation, and alienation and short-sighted action since, 
have wrought the change. . 

The Khataks are said to be descended re She 

; common ancestor named Boldk, and the 
whem Bhangikhel branch is believed to have 
been in the possession of their present hilly home for 
over four centuries. Within the last four or five generations 
they have by purchase and other means acquired a good deal 
of culturable land from their Saghri kinsmen. They 
seem first to have divided their whole territory into blocks, 
allotting one or more to each of their sections, Within 


Isakhel upland tenures. 
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each block families squatted at pleasure until all the arable 
portion of the country was appropriated, After that property 
devolved in the ordinary way. But as. the Bhangikhels 
grew in numbers, and had no objection to foreign 
service, many of their young men mortgaged or sold their 
patrimony and went elsewhere. The clan is now very 
numerous, and most of the available ground is under tillage, 
hence alienations of land are frequent. As yet Hindus have 
little or no interest in thesoil, but it is unlikely that this 
happy state of things will long continue. Cultivated plots, 
together with the surrounding waste, the drainage of which 
they receive, are held in severalty by the peasant proprietors, 
each of whom lives in a substantially built homestead on his 
own ground. But the greater part of Bhangikhel consists of 
stony hills suitable only as a pasturage for sheep, goats, kine 
and horses, All that part is still held in blocks and 
undivided.* 
From Kélabigh southwards to Mitha Khatak the Bhan- 
Sdhke tents gikhel and Gudikhel Khataks hold nine 
; . compact villages in that portion of the 
plain which skirts the Khatak Nidzai range. Each village 


*Mr. Thorburn writes :—In this Settlement out of three great disputes between the 
Bhangikhels and others, two have been decided and recorded, and an attempt to 
arrange the third has failed. They were as follows (th The demarcation of the 
boundary line between the Bhangikhels and the Saghris. I laid this line down early 
in 1871, After some small modifications it was sanctioned in 1877 by Government, 
and is now absolute. A printed copy of the correspondence on the subject is in the 
district office. Both sides are satistied with the result. ° The long pending question 
as to the Kélabigh’s Chiefs’ grazing rights in Bhangikhel rakhs north of the Wagi 
Nala was disposed of by me in | ee last in the following way. The chief is only to 
graze his own cattle up to the following maximum numbers, viz. 150 kine, 50 horses, 
50 asses during the three months of closure, one month within Babar limits, one 
within Jamalkhel and Jaldinkhel limits, and one within Khankhel limits. There are 
some other minor conditions. (3) The Kalabiégh chief used to cut grass in fuel on the 
Dangot mountain and convey it by boat down to Kélabigh. The Shdéhikhel and 
Ferozkhel Bhangikhels did the same. Disputes grew frequent. In 1868 the former 
claimed the proprietary right to the hill, which I, at that time new to the district and 
people, with some reservations decreed. On appeal the decision was that the 
proprietary right lay with the Bhangikhels, but that the Kélabaégh Chief had acquired 
a prescriptive right to cut grass and fuel on the hill, The Chief Court upheld this 
order. Thus matters stand to this day. Several disputes and riots have since occurred. 
The entry in the Settlement Record is in accordance with the judicial order. I endeay- 
oured unsuccessfully to effect a compromise in this Settlement, I proposed that the 
proprietors should give up about 1,350 acres to the Kalabigh Chief, he in return 
renouncing all claim to any Sig beyond. The Bhangikhel would not agree. Sooner 
or later the dispute will have to be decided in some such way. I think that in 1868 I 
‘was deceived as to the boundaries of the hill. The decree should only have been for the 
abandoned site known as Dangkot and a little beyond, not for the whole mountain. 
For the last five or six years, I believe, the Kélabégh chief has cut neither grass nor 
wood from the hill, asthe owners will not let bim, Probably 1,250 acres are more 
than the Malik should receive, 
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was settled independently. Of the nine, Mallakhel is the 
oldest, dating from before the Nidzai influx into the country. 
Though all agree that the lands near the village sites were 
first divided on ancestral shares, such shares are now untrace- 
able, The Nidzais assert the Khatak colonists came down 
and settled with their permission and acted as their humble 
allies, but it is hardly possible that such was the case. During 
the last two or three generations the Khataks have been 
largely displaced by the ‘““Khwanfn” and others in Kotki and 
Mitha Khatak. 


The Trag, K4nju, Kali and Bhut Jats are all said to 
have been first settled about: Tank, and 
to have come with the Nidzais vzd Mar- 
wat into Isakhel. On the partition of the country they were 
given Jand and settled down as separate communities. Both 
they and the Nidzais divided their estates amongst themselves 
by lot on ancestral shares. Although the usual causes, and 
especially the power of Ahmad Khan and his successors, have 
reduced many of the Jats to the position of occupancy tenants 
or inferior proprietors, this division on shares is still easily 
traceable in their villages. It is also so in Kamar Mushani. 
Sultaénkhel, a large village north-west of Trag, seems to have 
been finally settled only four generations ago by squatting. 
To the south amongst the powerful Isakhel Nidzais, als, 
darras and lichhes are still known, and to some extent follow- 
ed. ‘The first word may be translated as the allotment of a 
clan, the second as that of a group of families in the clan, 
and the third as a single share in such an allotment. But 
amongst the Isakhels, as with the Jats, the strength and 
ambition of Ahmad Khan and his successors, now represented 
by the “ Khwanin,” have done much to obliterate ancestral 
right, and shares are not acted on except where a /a/ is still 
held undivided, or in cases where the clan receives a fixed 
rent from the cultivators of the soil, ¢. g., Kundal and Atak 
Panidla, Of the ten high bank villages in the south of the 
tahsfl, of which the Isakhel clan were once proprietors, the 
“Khwaénin” and Sher Khan together, now own the greater 
part of five. They or some of their members also own most 
of a large portion of four other upland and three other kacha 
villages. These latter three were however acquired sinco 
annexation, The “ Khwdnfn” have divided almost all their 


Niézai and Jat villages. 
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paternal estate amongst themselvés since 1856, and hold it 
on eight shares. But as the partition was effected by lot, 
the respective areas of the shares differ largely. 


The lowlying tract subject to Indus inundation, known 
as the Kacha, covers an area of 439 
square miles, paysa fluctuating revenue 
of from Rs. 65,000 to Rs. 1,20,000 and supports about 60,000 
souls Proprietary right in this Kacha was at annexation, 
like the soil itself, in a very fluid state, and the tenures now 
at length determined and recorded owe their present forms, 
as much to the individual views of different officials, as to 
a rapid but natural evolution from earlier types, For many 
years subsequent to the allocation in their present homes of 
the communities now established on either bank of the Indus, 
the arable lands of the Kacha were a sparsely inhabited 
jungle, the home of the tiger, the swamp deer (oz), the 
boar and the hog deer. Here and there groups of Jat 
families, Hirayahs, Mahens, Bhambs, Chhinahs, Jakhors, 
Anotras, Trers, and many other gots led a pastoral life, shift- 
ing their quarters from time to time, whenever compelled to 
do so by the ever-shifting river. But immediately beneath 
the Pathan, Sayad and Jat* townships, fixed on both high 
banks of the river, there were strips and patches of cleared 
and cultivated land held in severalty on ancestral shares. In 
the jungle beyond lived the pastoral Jats just mentioned, 
each group confined to one particular locality within ill 
defined limits, Those Jats were the ancient possessors 
of the Kacha, and seem long to have been left un- 
disturbed by their later settled Pathin neighbours. 
Though practically might was right for each community 
‘quoad the outside world, ‘still meri were few and land was abundant, so there 
was no occasion for the Pathéns to hunt up and expropriate the amphibious 
Jat graziers. By Sikh times, however, numbers had largely increased. The 
villages crowning either bank at irregular intervals from Kdlab4gh to. Piplin 
were strong. A common modus vivendi was necessary. So by degrees it 
came to be accepted that all the Kacha fronting each village was up to some 
joint boundary, generally the deep cold-weather channel wherever it hap- 


pened to be, its communal property. Of the dominant communities the 
Mushnis and Isakhels along the west bank, and the Tajakhels, and after 
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* Of the gots now ag 2 land in the Kacha, Bhambs, Hirayahs, Mahens, Chhinabs, 
Chamale, Kalukhel, Narus, Kundis, Talokars, Kits, Trers, Jakhors, Kallus, Kalyars, 
Anotras also some Awins and Sayads seem to have been established in and about the 
Kacha before the Niazai Pathins spread from the west into the couptry. Some. came 
ubsequently, e. g., Lands and Ponrahs and Utras, 


Tho Kacha up toannexation, 
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them the Ballukhels, and Wattakhels along the east bank held the largest 
domains, But on this latter side Pathdn supremacy never extended south 
of a line drawn east and west about Kundi, There the two races met, 
commingled, and in conjunction formed village communities on equal terms, 
This Kundi was for many years the southmost limit of Sikh dominion, 
beyond which lay the territory of the Nawdb of Mankera. On his fall, about 
1822, the southern position of what now is Midnwdli became part of a 
Separate administration and remained so until annexation. It was latterly 
included in Diwén Séwan Mal’s Suba of Mooltan, and was administered by 
him, with one break of nine months from 1831 until his murder shortly be- 
fore the first Sikh war. Though the Sikhs treated the whole kacha ‘as crown 
land, the Pathén communities of the neighbourhood, and especially the 
Isakhels and Tajakhels never acquiesced in this view. Thus during Sikh 
rule squatters had two masters to propitiate. Many of the pastoral Jats 
had already settled down into a semi-agricultural life, paying, when coerced, 
& loose allegiance to the nearest Pathan village. Sayads too had squatted 
by invitation here and there, more particulary on debatable land, their 
Sanctity securing them from attack by rival claimants. With the advent of 
Sikh dominion all cultivators became, so to say, crown tenants, and men of all 
classes were encouraged to break up jungle. A fee to the Kdrd4rs obtained a 
sanad or lease, and such a title-deed was valid against all tribal rights, But 
despite of such sanads, the neighbouring Pathd4n clans exacted when they 
could some dues. Thus the Isakhels took /oshafobra or “ plate and grain 
bag,” 2. e. corn for themselves and their horses, and the Tajakhels “ khuti” 
which was a small share of the grain of each harvest. Not unfrequently some 
Pathan more énterprizing than his fellows, either with or without a sanad, 
led a colony from his high bank township, and squatted on unoccupied land 
within the elastic limits of his tribal domain. Once a clearing was made, 
and a few shanties run up, miscellaneous persons would be sure to join in 
the undertaking. But at the best such colonies had a precarious existence. 
A successful one always provoked jealousies, and jealousies sooner or later 
provoked an attack, in which Sikh soldiery, acting under the orders or with 
the connivance of the fickle Sikh officials—often figured as principals or 
participators. The Sikh Jégfrdérs and Karddrs or their underlings had small 
respect for each other’s districts, and in order to compel the return of absconded 
cultivators or criminals or on some other pretext, would poach freely on each 
others preserves, harrying cattle, burning huts and carrying off grain when 
they could. Though most existing estates in the Kacha were founded during 
the Sikh regime, yet so unstable was the tenure of possession, so fickle and 
changeful the character of each K4rdar’s administration, that the term 
“stkha shahi” is used to this day to describe official levity of temperament. 
There was one honourable exception, Within the limits of Diwdn Sdwan 
Maél’s government, in which were the Midnwéli villages south of Kundi, 
life and property were fairly secure. In those villages there was a clear 
distinction between proprietor and non-proprietor. When new land was 
required for cultivation by a person of the latter class, he either purchased 
it by paying a small fee called jurt, or he held itas asort of occupancy 
tenant, and paid a small fixed grain rent, -Ahuéz, or sol-satdrhwin. The 
latter was sometimes taken, not as rent, but asa rate for village expenses, 
acess analogous to the ma/éa item of to-day. With the exception of this 
one favoured tract, it may be said that at annexation individual proprietary 
rights did not exist in the Kacha, and that whatever rights the actuay 
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cultivators may have had, they all possessed in an equal degree. Each 
settlement was effected on a joint-stock principle, and the founder or 
manager had at most a claim to some little special fee. The contrast 
between then and now is a favourite theme with Kacha grey-beards. There 
are still scores of them, vigorous old men now, who remember in the days of 
their youth how long stretches of the Kacha were one dense jungle tract of 
trees, reeds and tiger grass ; how they and their countrymen would at times, 
having sworn a truce to all jealousies, assemble in hundreds and drive the 
the country for days and days, snaring, spearing, and baiting pig and deer, 
and now and again shooting a tiger. Madad Khan, Tajakhel, whose village 
paid Rs. 7,086 revenue in 1873-74, tells how his father Ahmad Khan led 
a colony from Mochh, the high bank parent settlement of his clan, 
and clearing land made a home for himself and his friends in the midst 
of the jungle, until one night the Sikhs swept down, killed his father, and 
burt the whole hamlet ; how after a year or two he propitiated the K4rdar, 
resettled the deserted hamlet, and continued extending his area until in, 
1856-57 the bounds of his village were demarcated. Similarly Hassan Khan 
Isakhel, whose willage paid Rs. 3,840 in 1873-74* tells how having been 
robbed of his inheritance by his kinsmen, his: father and uncle and 
himself sought safety and a new home in the jungle across the river. 
Established there they were attacked in turn by both Wattakhels and 
Tajakhels ; were finally expelled by the Sikhs, and with their co-squatters, 
for several years sought shelter away south in Bhakra, and at last 
having made their peace returned to their jungle hamlet. Such was 
the Kacha with the exception of the divided and cultivated lands 
immediately under the high banks about thirty years ago, and being such 
it is regrettable that on annexation the greater part was not declared 
Government property, and recent cultivators crown-tenants. Had this course 
been followed, Government would now have been the owner of a valuable 
tract, and the people would have been saved from the harass of never ending 
litigation. 
For the first four years of our rule, our officials had no leisure to inquire 
intotenures. During that period an immense area 
Se Hom was brought under cultivation, and many new 
Summary Settlement. hamlets took root. In 1853-54 a Summary Settle- 
ment was made. Whilst it was in progress, the 
claims of old established communities on the Midnwéli side to levy what they 
called khufi (malikdna or proprietary dues) from lately founded villages were 
investigated. It was found that many villages had never paid any shui, that 
no fixed rate had ever existed, as the amount varied with the relative power of 
the two parties,—Akuéi itself being in fact a forced grain contribution extorted 
by strength from weakness, that Sayads had been exempted from payment, 
that 44u/7 was sometimes taken by an individual, sometimes. by a clan, and 
that the boundaries of the different so-called tribal domains were disputed. In 
the end most claims were disallowed, and where allowed, as they were for all 


* Mr. Thorburn writes:—“I am sorry to say the abadi and much land were destroyed 
“ by fluvial action in June last. In trying to transport his grain to a place of safety, 
* Hassan Khan lost two boat-loads and the boats as well, Early in May when I passed 
“ by the village, reapers were standing upto their knees in water cutting off the heads of 
‘the wheat. In other villages I saw men conveying heaps of corn sheaves to high 
é peal by binding them together in little stack and floating them dewn stream. 
*Scenea like the above occur every year in the Kach.” 
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the villages within Tajakhel limits and those of the ‘Piplin iléka” (Bhakra 
excepted) in the south of Midnwdli— a cash percentage on the revenue was 
imposed and grain rates abolished. The Tdjakhels received an uniform rate of 
3 per cent., and the Biloches and others of the Pipldn ildka Rs.1-12-0 per cent. 
on the revenue. For villagesin which the founder or leader of the colony 
(bunydd-dar) was a Tajakhel or Sayad, half of the percentage went to such 
founder, and half to the TAjakhel clan, in ancestral shares. Sayads and 
Tajakhel squatters paid, as such, the founder's share only. In other cases the 
whole percentage went to the Tajakhel clan. In the Piplin ilaka the whole 
percentage went to the proprietary family. Thus all family or tribal claims over 
lately settled villages were either compounded for or dismissed. In every other 
respect every squatter was full proprietor of his holding, and could extend it 
at pleasure. Any man, who had broken waste, was within Tdjakhel limits 
entered as being a 4u/amar asdmt or malguzdr, both terms vague as to status; 
and south of such limits generally as a full proprietor. The founders were 
always made lambardérs, and in this latter capacity had the management of the 
waste. South of Khundi, within Diwan S4wan Mal’s former jurisdiction. 
certain families were regarded as having a right once for all to a small 
proprietary fee (jurt) when a cultivator broke up jungle land. But nowhere 
had the recipients of fees (where maintained), whether kAusr or Juri or 
sol-saidrhwin, any clear authority for prohibiting cultivators from extending 
their cultivated area. The object of investing founders or rather lambarddrs 
with the management of waste was to promote self-government, and exclude 
outsiders if the community so willed. On the Isakhel side no pretence was 
made of making an inquiry into tenures at the first Summary Settlement. The 
Isakhel Kacha was not extensive at the best, and very little of it was at the 
time above water, as the main force of the Indus was then pressing towards 
its right bank. Such lands as were not yet submerged, south at least of Trag, 
were mostly old lands in a part of the canal irrigated upland tract held directly 
on ancestral shares, But the rise and supremacy of one particular section of 
the Zakkukhels, and more especially of Umar Khan's family in that section, 
had given a shock to the old law of devolution, and encouraged individuals to 
grasp all-they could. However there was little for them to grasp at, as most of 
the Kacha belonging to the Isakhel tahsfl at the time of the first Summ 
Settlement was under water. In both Miainwé4li and Isakhel all the estates at 
any distance from the high bank, which had been settled in the preceding 
twenty years, were roughly classed as du/amart. By this was meant that the 
breaking up of waste conferred a proprietary title. 

Second Summary Settlements were undertaken in 1857-58 for Isakhel, 
Bieiihi cok Banat and in 1860-61 for Midnwé4li, and it was not until 
Irom Second Summers about those dates that village boundaries were 
Settlement to 1872, generally demarcated, hence the most energetic 

communities rightly received the largest areas, In 
the interval between the first and the second Settlements, many of the poorer 
squatters had sunk to the position of tenants payingin kind. Fixed assessments. 
coupled wtth the uncertain action of the river, had driven them to abandon 
their holdings, or compound with their lambardars or others for the payment 
of the revenuein kind instead of cash. Besides this those who had been 
entrusted with the management of the waste, and who were generally shrewd, 
energetic men, had turned that management to good account for themselves, 
and were now large land holders. The 1857 to 1861 Settlements did little more 
than repeat what had been done in 1853-54. There was no inquiry into rights, 
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The cultivating clssses in MidnwAli were generally settled with indiscriminately, 
whether recorded as occupancy or non-occupancy tenants or as inferior or. fall 
proprietors, and the Rs. 1-12-0 and Rs. 3 per cent. &/uts dues mentioned above 
were raised to Rs. 6 per cent. and divided in the same way as before. In 
Isakhel there was little revenue-paying land, hence it was thought enough to 
give leases to lambdrddrs and frame no other record at all. Whilst the 
Settlements were being made, the Indus was shifting over to its Midnwali side. 
This change affected every holding, and, as the assessments were still fixed 
poor cultivators who had been settled with had no alternative but to abandon 
their lands or arrange with richer men for the payment of their revenue, and 
thereby commence a connection which has in most cases ended by reducing 
them to tenants. As the river shifted a general scramble ensued for its forsaken 
bed, most of which was after much litigation secured, and rightly so, by 
Isakhel villages. The lands in the south, some of which had once been 
canal-irrigated, were mostly obtained by the whole clan, and the more distant 
lands by Umar Khan’s descendants. The Deputy Commissioner too stepped in 
and appropriated a share for Government, in all about 11,000 acres, of which 
now only one compact portion of. 2,772 acres remains as Government property. 
But the changes caused by the reversion of the Indus to the Midnwali 
side were so tremendous, that it soon became an impossibility to 
maintain fixed assessments, and so between 1862 and 1864 a fluctuating 
system of assessment was introduced. This saved needy cultivators from the 
necessity of further relieving themselves from the responsibilities attaching 
to their position as revenue payers, and gave a great impulse to cultivation. 
The managers of waste everywhere strained their powers to the utmost, and 
by importing’ tenants, and clearing land, and other means, acquired for 
themselves what they could to the total or partial exclusion of their co- 
squatters. Knowing that a regular Settlement was at hand, and aware of the 
ambiguous entries in the summary Settlement records, the most sagacious 
lambardérs and colony leaders (Bunyddddrs), or their successors, strengthened 
themselves by inducing many of the cultivators to formally acknowledge 
themselves to have no higher status than that of tenants-at-will or at most 
occupancy tenants. 
When at length the regular Settlement did come, the two burning ques- 
tions related to the status of those who had cleared 
ae Te pare the waste, and whether they or the colony leaders had 
— ; the right to clear what remained. As to the former, 
it was evident that in the newer villages the founders had for years bid, so to 
say, against each other for cultivators, until a period arrived when waste 
became scarce and valuable, and tenants competed against each other for 
permission to cultivate it. The supposed transition year was fixed for each 
village, up to which anyone who had cleared jungle was declared to have 
thereby acquired occupancy or superior rights, the precise status depending 
on summary Settlement entries, form in which revenue or rent had been paid, 
&c., whilst those who had settled subsequently were held to be tenants-at-will. 
The year so fixed differed for different villages, but was somewhere between 
1861 and 1867. As to the second question, it was found that the area of the 
still unappropriated waste, except here and. there in the actual channel of the 
Indus, was nowhere extensive. The right to cultivate what remained was 
generally declared to appertain to the founder or his representatives. Ina 
few cases, ¢, g., Bin Mahé, an allotment of waste was made to the body of the 
inferior proprietors, before the rest declared to be at the founder's disposal. 
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In the case of the Isakhel Kacha south of Trag the question of proprietary 
right was not an easy one to decide. Most of theland had re-appeared after 
1861, and the lease-holders, the cultivators and the Isakhel clan had all some 
grounds toclaim. ‘The latter had the best for all land which hada century 
before been on the high-bank and canal irrigated. The period of erosion was 
seventy.or more years ago, and the date of emergence was in all cases recent. 
In the end the clan secured for itself on ancestral shares most of the Kacha of 
the villages of Kundal, Atak, Panidla, Kacha Nir Zamdn Shah, and 
Khaglanwala. The “ Khwénfn” succeeded in retaining more outlying estates. 
Of the many Kacha proprietors, besides several of the “ Khwdnin," who have 
now handsome and well secured properties, though twenty years ago their 
rights were little superior to those of their co-settlers, the richest are Dardz 
Khan, Hasn Khan, Maded Khan, and Ali Khan. Of the 6,402 tenants in the 
Kacha 2,723 have occupancy rights, * 308 holding under Section 5, and 1,848 
under Section 8 of the Punjab Tenancy Act, and 567 under special agreement. 
The remaining 3,679 are tenants-at-will. Of the occupancy class a large 
majority have been recorded as having a right to recover their holdings in the 
same way as afull proprietor can on the re-appearance of the land on the 
same site after any period of submersion or erosion. ‘There was no custom to 
the contrary, and it would have been unfair to the descendants of the 
old Jat graziers of the Kacha not to safeguard to them such a privilege. 
Moreover it is an established principle of law that mere submersion does not 
alter the ownership of land, and that “tenancy with a right of occupancy is 
** just as much ownership in its way, and as far as it goes, as any other right of 
* property. It is a dismemberment of the proprietary right.” 

_ Those who hold by agreement are mostly the “ butamérs,” who would 
have been made inferior or full proprietors of their holdings had they not 
admitted in writing that they were of a lower status. Of the 14,396 proprie- 
tors, other than superior, 9,358 are full and 5,038 inferior proprietors. Both 
classes are almost entirely self-cultivating. It must be acknowledged that 
the Kacha tenures are complicated; but considering the past history of the 
tract, it would have been possible to have made them simpler, and yet been just 
to its ancient Jat inhabitants, who loosely owned the Kacha before the influx 
of Nidzais and Sayads. 

The Midnwili upland tracts are three, the Mohar and Danda villages to 

. - the north, which receives the drainage from the 
Midawéli upland tenures, stern side of the Salt Range, and which are 
mostly owned by Nidzai Pathdns, the Thal proper to the south held by Jats 
and miscellaneous communities, and the Pakhar ildéka east of the Salt Range 
owned by Awans. It will be necessary to briefly mention the forms of 
proprietary right in each. 

Each of the existing Pathan pipet yer midepencenity: rend 

é bein; entiful, and cultivators few, no regular 
gnealugi nrinaiedsaranics partion seems ever to have been made, Each 
family squatted and cultivated where it chose. But as soon as the available 
area had all been loosely appropriated, regular partition became the rule, and 
holdings began to devolve in equal shares to sons. Thus much of the land 
now appears patfiwand, the shareholders in each patti being descended from 
a common ancestor, and collectively known by his name. As with the land 
so with the hill torrent water. But owing to its limited supply, the difficulty of 


* About 100 more tenants were declared to have occupancy rights under Section 
8 after these figures were compiled, \ 
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dividing it, and the almost excusable greed of the upstream holders, the 
general rule now approaches one of saroba pdina, 1.e., of highest first, and 
lowest last. But in many cases the size and position of dams or training spurs, 
and the share of water each is meant to intercept, have been determined by 
civil suit. Similarly, in many families, a like result has been amicably attained, 
and been entered in the Settlement record. 

In the Thal both communities and individuals acquired 
their exclusive rights by squatting. Until 
boundaries of estates were laid down in 
1856-57 Government had a better claim to all outlying waste 
than any of the villages within whose limits it was measured. 
To the south, whoever sunk a well became de facto regarded as 
the proprietor of the culturable area around it, and of a 
sufficiency of grazing waste as well for the pasturage of his 
plough oxen. Every member of the so-called village hada 
right to sink a well, and sometimes outsiders did so too with 
or without the permission of the sub-divisional officer. This 
was the practice until afew years after the second summary 
settlement. To the above general rule there is one exception. 
The lands immediately surrounding Van Bhachrén were 
acquired about one hundred years since by a Bandidl Chief 
named Malik Surkhru, progenitor of the present Maliks. 
He built a fort there, and each workman was recompensed 
with a strip of land adjoining it. The land so allotted was 
called thobéwand ; thob¢ meaning as much earth as a man can 
raise in his two hands, Theoretically all the rest of the land 
was at the disposal of the chief, and after him of his des- 
cendants. But the colonists soon proved too strong for them, 
and broke up new land in all directions. After annexation 
the then chiefs, two brothers named Maliks Sardér Khan 
and Ahmadyar Khan, instead of combining against the 
encroachments of the men of their village, opposed each other, 
and much litigation ensued. At the regular Settlement an 
endeavour was made torehabilitate the family by recording all 
unappropriated lands in the names of the two heads of the 
house. As to the Vin Bhachrin waste south of the high 
road and elsewhere, what now remains unappropriated by 
either individuals or the state has been recorded as shémildt 
deh. On partition shareholders cultivating plots here and 
there will be entitled to retain up to the area of their res- 
pective shares, but it is not contemplated that any partition 
should be made, as only a small area is culturable without 
an increased water-supply, and as pasturage is wanted for the 
village cattle, 


Thal tenures, 
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Awéns have owned the Phakar tract since, it is alleged, the 
_ time of Sultén Mahmiid. It is divided 
TenuresinthePhakariléka. into five large and two small villages. 
The rights of the Kaélabégh Chief in Mas&n and Niki are 
described at pages 152-3 of Mr. Thorburn’s Report. In 
Thammewéali and to some extent in Chakralla, the two large 
central villages, one family obtained predominance in Sikh 
times, and made itself proprietor of nearly the whole of the 
former village, and about one-fifth of the latter. After long 
litigation the custom of primogeniture was ruled to obtain in 
the family. With the above exceptions the holdings in the 
tract are not large and possession is the sole measure of right. 
For years after annexation any villager who chose seems to 
have brought waste under the plough and became thereby the 
proprietor, In Sikh times cultivation was not extensive, as 
there was no security for life and property, and owing . to the 
irregularity of the ground much labour was required to level 
a plot and divert water on to it. 
Table No. XVI., shows the number of tenancy holdings 
and the gross area held under each of 
the main forms of tenancy as they stood 
-in 1878-79, while Table No XXI. gives the current rent- 
rates of various kinds of land as returned in 1881-82. But 
the accuracy of both sets of figures is probably doubtful ; 
indeed, it is impossible to state general rent-rates which shall 
even approximately represent the letting value of land through- 
out a whole district. And in Bannu cash rents are almost 
unknown, a share of the produce being almost invariably 
taken. The nature and extent of tenancy rights and the prevail- 
ing rates of rent are described below for each tahsil separately. 
The following statement gives some particulars about 
tenants of all sorts in the district :— 


Tenants and rent. 


O y =o 
£% ||Cccupancy tenants |e ccording to Section 23 
8 5 according to See- jig and special agree-|| Tenants-at-will. |/> 3 
2g ment. 6 Z 
Name of || ‘Sq es eg 3 
Tahsil, By ges 4 
i j 3 Re 
a2 qa | ei]4] 2 Wess 
as 5 td 3 ig =|iXo5 
. Bannu ...-|| 6,648 30 85 ie 6,849 || 5 
Marwat || 4,429 34 633 912*| 2.751 || 2 
Isakhel 6,805 2,430 1,114 882t) 1,701 9 
Midnwéli || 6,885 B 


1,600 323 1,481 8,276 


3,275 14,077 | 


Total .., ||24,762 613 a 4,094 | 2,155 


“| 


* They are mostly ejected proprietors who now cultivate their former holdings as 
tenants and pay a part of the revenue in cash and a kind rate as well. 

+ Here and in Miénwali such men pay the revenuo in cash plusa kind rate over 
and bove. Probably they will all soon haye to pay purely kind rents, 
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In the above statement all tenants, who pay the revenue 
in cash are entered under the heading “cash” whether in 
addition they pay malzkana or khudz in kind or by way of a 
percentage on the revenue. A few occupancy tenants holding 
under Section 2 are included as if holding under Section 5 of 
the Punjab Tenancy Act. The total number, holding by 
special agreement are 263 in Marwat, £36 in Isakhel, and 608 
in Midnwali, 


In Bannu proper the measure of right of each proprietor is 
his holding. There is hardly any shémildt 
land at all. Almost all tenants are 
tenants-at-will, The proprietors are mostly self-cultivating, 
and the area of each holding is something very small, generally 
under two acres in all but poor villages. Rent rates vary greatly 
in the different tappas, and according to the crop grown or 
whether cultivation is by the spade, or plough. They range 
from a half to three-fourths of the produce. The average for 
yood lands is two-thirds. There are no cash rents. In all but 
the two lately settled Ndr and Landiddk circles the rule is 
. that the landlord supplies both seed and manure, Canal 
clearance work generally falls on the tenant, as an ordinary 
condition in his lease. The following table condenses 
information on this subject :-— 


Tenants in Bannu proper. 


Number of 2 |lAverage area 
= @ jjin acres of 
2,| & giz. Ese esg 
‘ #2] 8 "S |\ey Z| land held by . 
med of 3a) e¢ R le || each indivi- akseEn, 
cle. da Figes 5F |e dual of 
2 ze 3 E F EES classes 
heed | 8 5 
S o i) i) 
a n & lid | 
.. || 196 [2,901 | 251 |] 
Tala a8 ih an = 1. There are only 104 oecu- 
Bannu .. |/1,180 /17,038| 3,848 | 21 3 || pancy tenants in Bannu proper. 
_ Ae eee Lor | ee laa || 2. The average area of tenants 
Behe . ess (4,765 | 815 | 15 holding is larger than that of 
- ’ proprietors because they gener- 
ally cultivate the poorest and 
most distant from the village 
; site lands. Besides they could 
__||_ |__| not live on smaller holdings 
Total —... || 2,111 125,066 | 5,689 || 23 | 2] & 8nd pay the heavy rente:they do, 
| \ 
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The Wazirs are mostly self-cultivating. The Ahmadzais 

_ employ Khataks and fellow clansmen as 

conn. > the Wezti tenants : the Utmanzais, Marwats and 
fellow clansmen. The rent is generally 

a share of the produce, but sometimes it is the revenue and a 
small kind rate in addition. The prevalent rates are one- 
fourth and one-fifth the grain produce amongst the Ahmad- 
zais, with frequently one rupee per plough added, and from 
two-fifths to one-fourth amongst the Utmanzais. In no 
case is a share of straw taken by the landlord. Rents amongst 
the Wazirs are rising, and before many years pass the 
average rate will probably be one-third, if not higher. The 
number of non-self-cultivating landlords is very small— 
only 366 amongst the Ahmadzais, and 142 amongst the 
Utmanzais. There are only 190 occupancy tenants amongst 


the Wazirs. Other particulars are supplied in the following 
statement :-— 
‘ Name of Average area in acres 
_ oe —, ee 
Bection or Village. A. ta | aca rt 
Self-culti-Monante-at- oo 
Vatin: 
Psat 9 A. B. 
Hathikhel > 1,345 285 6 18 
Sirkikhel a 335 95 ! 15 
Isperka ta 843 116 3 6 
Bizankhel co 450 19 3 2 
Umarzai as 606 4 2 4 
Muhammad! a 6638 95 3 5 
Bakkalchel a 1,210 29 7 12 
1 2 e 812 17 7 29 
Total | e200 660 7 73 
The great mass of the Marwat peasantry are self-culti- 
Aitnia tn Shedd vating proprietors, each holding contain- 


ing on an average six cultivated acres. 
Occupancy tenants are only 766 in number, and are mostly 
a creation of this settlement. Other tenants, who are mostly 
Jats and Marwats, hold from harvest to harvest.The average 
extent of their cultivated areas is six acres. The general rent- 
rate in sandy unirrigated tracts is equivalent to one-half of the 
grain produce; on stiff hill torrent or kaslahdar land to a 
little under one-quarter ; and on irrigated lands to one-third. 
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Until within a year or two ago tenants generally paid the 
revenue in cash plus a kind rate of from one-fourth to one- 
sixteenth ; but since the distribution of the new jamas pure 
kind rates are becoming general. The above rates are very 
high for the sandy tracts, when compared with the lowness 
and uncertainty of the yield. ‘This is partly due to the high 
assessment, partly to the entire dependence of the Marwats 
upon agriculture and their reluctance to leave their homes ; 
but perhaps most of all to the little labour involved in the 
cultivation in all parts of the tahsil, and in the light sandy 
soil of the three southern circles in particular. When it is 
sufficient to drill in the seed without previous ploughings, 
and then to leave the rest to the season, as is the case in 
sandy soils, itis reasonable that rent-rates should be high. 
The following statement exhibits details :— 


Number of 
<5 = |\Average cultivated 
ER 3 — _||@¢Creage held by in- 
: Ba eg dividuals of classes 
Circle. ak a g | 
3 | MEE] OF 
ga bo 8 
we! BF] & 
Pakha sen Vie bey ence 387] 7,551 
Gadwad ... ake wha faa iss 97] 4,998 
Tandobah aie wae ar 240] 4,141 
Nar nae Bes oe ee ad 40 961 
Shiga: = we) bons fa, cen ae 235} 9,908 
Shiga Khatina ... ‘ ee . 125] 9,119 
Total 1,124 | 8,678 | 


Note—The areas held by men of classes A and B are really larger than those shown 
because some twenty per cent. of them hold land in different Villages and are therefore 
counted more than once in this statement. Of class A fully half, though employing 
tenants on some lands, are also self-cultivating. 


Unlike tahsfls Bannu and Marwat, nearly half of the 
cultivation, if we exclude Bhangikhel 
and Khatak villages, is done in Isakhel 
by tenants, and of that class nearly two-thirds have occupancy 
rights. In the two exceptional tracts just named the culti- 
vators are mostly peasant proprietors. Owing to the power 
of the landlord class, the uncertain status of many of the 
tenants since declared to have occupancy rights, and in cases 
the heaviness of the old jama, there was at the beginning of the 
recent settlement, and there is still in the Kacha and on lands 
owned by men of the Isakhel clan, a great sameness in the 


Tenants in Isakhel, 
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rent-rates of both occupancy and non-occupancy tenants. 
The majority of the former and a large minority of the latter. 
now pay the revenue in cash plus from a one-twentieth to 
a One-sixth share of the grain produce, the average being one- 
tenth. Such a rate is generally held to be equivalent to a 
full one-third share of the produce, which is the prevalent 
tenant-at-will rate when the rent is paid in kind alone, 
There has been for the last year or two a general movement 
on the part of landlords to enhance their rents. In the 
Kacha the tendency is to raise kind rents to one-half the 
grain produce, and tenants are easily found willing to pay 
at this rate. The increased acreage revenue demand, and 
the general improvement in the soil of the Kacha during 
the last few years, are the two reasons which are inducing 
landlords to insist on being given a larger share of the produce. 
The following table shows the relative numbers and classes of proprie- 
tors and tenants. As five acres represent the average area of 
cultivated land held by both tenants and self-cultivating proprietors, 
there is no occasion to specify it in each case :— 


| 


[2] 

| Number of 2 

a 

— 3s 

a D a 

= 8 jas 

Ba E ‘3 
gels 128 | $ Ie. 
Se) e8/2./ 2 | 28 
0/88) 82] 2 | Be 
sa |yo]0 a || 5° 

a A wn i=] Ou 
Bhangikhel 1,482] 25] 353 28 
Mohér ... 68 | 1,585 | 455) 240 42 
Danda . 322810} 568| 663 |} 43 
Kachs 393 | 1,594 |1,209 | 622 ]) 92 
1,034 192] 104] 19 


1,585 ea {sae pect | 59 


Of the whole cultivated area 31 per cent. is so by tenants, who 
Tenants in Miénwéli, as in Isakhel are most numerous in the Kacha. 
There are many too in three large villages in 

the Pakhar circle. The rent-rates are various, and at first sight per- 
plexing, as a large number of tenants, and many of them tenants-at- 
will too, pay the jama themselves, and in addition arent or proprietary 
due either in cash or in kind as thé case may be, Such cash 
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payments range from Rs. 6 per cent., which is the commonest, to Rs. 15 
per cent. and such kind payments from one-sixteenth to one-seventh. 
This state of relationship between tenant and landlord is most 
frequently found in the Kacha, and is to be explained partly owing 
to the heaviness of the jama on some of such lands, and partly, and in 
several villages solely, owing to the state of uncertainty in which the 
want of a regular settlement had long kept both the bitamér, and the 
so-called proprietor of unbroken waste, with regard to their respective 
rights and status. In a few cases attestation or decree of court has 
brought about the anomalous result that a tenant-at-will or occupancy 
tenant is paying the same to his landlord as an inferior proprietor to 
his superior proprietor, namely revenue and six per cent. on it. For 
tenants-at-will paying in kind alone, one-half the produce is the usual 
rent-rate in the Kacha and one-third elsewhere. In the Pakhar ilaka 
a one-third share of the straw is also taken. Elsewhere landlords 
generally left all the straw to the tenants, but of late many of them 
even inthe Kacha have commenced to exact a share. The average 
cultivated area held by a self-cultivating proprietor is four to seven 
acres, and seven acres by a tenant. The following statement gives 
the same particulars as given in the last paragraph for Isakhel :— 


8 
2 
i 
oY rea oF a 
Circle cela [2 | € Is 
J BS/8 | 
Slee d 3 Pe 
3° 88 ;| 8 3 
Fol te | 3s BE 
gf/36| 38 3 5° 
g-1aelo a }/é 


—_—_—_—_————— ee 


Kacha_... . 126 | 4,440 | 426 | 2,085 55 
Kacha-Thal = Se eo ie 41 |2,806} 301] 1 17 
Kacha-Pakka ... ue ssn use, nee we |] 403. 13,718 | 535] 9 37 
Pakhar arene ee ae wee wee fF 160} 1,668 | 486 | 1,109 87 
Mohar aco ace one eee woe yy 87 |1,413 | 156 191 24 
Thal ace wwe ana ore oe ose 48 |1,603 | 204] 194 24 


Total... ... |) 815 |15,643! 2,198 |4,757 |] 42 


Occupancy tenants are classed under their respective sections 
Occupancy tenants. and clauses of sections of the Punjab Tenancy 
Act. A number also hold by special agree- 
ment. The few who exist in the Bannd tahsfl are found amongst the 
Wazirs, and received their rights in the regular Settlement. The 
‘same may be said of those in Marwat. There they are confined 
to tracts brought under the plough since annexation. Most of them 
have received their rights in virtue of having cleared waste in 

dangerous outlying tracts, and held for some years as guast-proprietors. 
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They pay at various rates either revenue in cash and a small share of the 
produce, or from a fourth to an eighth in kind, plus an equivalent share of the 
revenue. Most of those holding under Section 8 in the Isa-khel and the Mian- 
wali tahsils are found in the Kacha, and derive their status from having broken 
up and cultivated jungle waste at a time when tenants were less easy to obtain 
than now. They generally pay the revenue in cash plus Rs. 6 per cent, on it, 
or plus a kind due of fromone-eighth to one-twentieth. In addition to the 
privileges secured them under the Act, some have also the right to alienate 
their holdings, and most have a title to resume possession of submerged land 
on its reappearance. 


The figures in the margin show the number of village headmen in the 

: several tahsfls of the district. The village head- 
Village officers, men _ succeed to their office by hereditary right, 
subject to confirmation by the Deputy Commissioner. Till .the regular 
Settlement, which began in 1872, 


Tahsfl. Village headmen, no careful inquiry into the rights 
——______|—__———. of headmen had been made, and 
oe se ee 461 a thorough revision then took place, 

arwat a aot 407 : 
Weakhéle oe te 160 A few reductions and a large 
Miduwili .. 271 number of new appointments were 


made as shown in the margin. 
No lambardérs had _ previously 
been appointed in. the Landi- 


New dik d N& ircl 
Tah: nite . ak oan ar “assessment circles 
a ei Reawnetis, of Bannd, the Nar circleof Mar- 


wat, and the Bhangi-khel circle 
of Isa-khel. Many men whose 


Bannt tee ae 74 9 only claim to the post was 
coc San mm ni ie long occupancy: were allowed to 
Miénwai 53 9 retain it for life.’ Each village or 


section of a village is generally re- 
presented by a lambardir, and, especially in the Bannti and Marwat tahsils, 
where the system is mainly tribal. Sections and sub-sections of the tribe 
are represented. They represent their sections in dealings with Govern- 
ment and the outside world generally, are responsible for the collection of 
revenue, and are bound to assist in the prevention and detection of crime. 


No chief headmen or Zailddrs have ever been appointed in this district. 
It was decided during the Settlement that none should be appointed, owing to 
the unpopularity of the titles of Zailddr and Ala-lambardar among Pathdns. 
Instead of their appointment, a system of Zuminddri indms to the 
principal village headmen of the district was adopted. In the Bannd 
tahsil (Bann proper) there was no need for any alteration, as the country 
was already divided into 21 /appas, at the head of each of which was a 
fippa malik, who received 5 per cent. on the revenue as an ivdm. This 
arrangement has been maintained, and ro new indms granted to others 
than the Tappa Maliks. The remainder of the Tahsil is occupied by 
Wazirs, among whom a large number of inams, aggregating ro per cent. 
on the revenue, were distributed. In Marwat 25 Zaminddri indms were 
given, besides the dardés given to the chiefs of the Marwat tribe, which 
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do not date from Settlement. In Isa-khel 20 and in Midnwéli 36 indms 
were given. Nothing of the sort had previouly existed, and the holders 
correspond more nearly in their position to Zaildérs and chief headmen 
than do the holders of Zam{fnddri indms in Bannii and Marwat. The greater 
part of these indms are either Rs. 25 or Rs, 50 per annum in Marwat, 
Isa-khel, and Midnwéli. It has been laid down by Government that they 
are not hereditary, and on the death of an incumbent the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, with the sanction of the Commissioner, is authorized to nominate a 
successor. 

The names of the Bannu tappas, &c., are given ina tabular form 
below :— 


Number] Annual . Number} Annual 
Tappa of Land Tappa. of Land 
Villages,| Revenue, Villages. | Revenue, 
Ismailkhani ... ae 2 1,146 || Fatma khel 9 
Bazfr Ahmad Khén 8 7,728 || Mand-én... eee 23 
Ismail-khel roo 14 10,165 Kakki ae oe 1 
Ghoriwila oe 22 11,049 || Kulti Sadat ave 1 
Amandi sie eae 1 1,815 || Landidak .., aie 22 
Fasid Khén ... «| 15 6,099 || Mamma-khel on 2 
T arakzai aie eae 5 6,426 || Musé Khan ... 7 
Bharth re) S: 1 2,754 Masti Khan... 4 
Jhandu-khel .,. 5 |, 3,549 || Mammash-khel 3 
Hassanni— 6 3,827 || Mita-khel 1 
Khilat wae 7 8,129 || Nar ... 23 
Dharma-khel.., KS 7 4,624 || Nurar ee 1 
Datd Shah ... nak 7 3,666 Hawed Y 1 
Sadat dea ca 5 2,051 
\Sherza Khan aoe! 3 1,034 (eat ee 
Shabdeo www. 2 1,048 Total... ... | 218 {1,27,552 


SS ee 


There are now 1,299 lambardars in the district, and their average percentage. 
range from Rs. 14 in the Bannu and Marwat tahsfls to Rs. 26 in Midnwéli. 
Between the above averages the individual allowances run from two rupees to 
several hundreds. In some villages, particularly in Midnwali, the formerly 
vague and undefined position of warhiddr has now been recognized. Where 
so, he is generally excused the payment of pacho/ra on his own holding, and 
has the privilege of collecting the revenue from his own little go? or khe/, and 
making it over to the lambardd4r. Ina large majority of casesthe revenue- 
payers have been grouped under. 
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particular lambardérs ; but in those villages in which the lambardéri 

Is held on fixed shares, whether equal or unequal, no such grouping 

has been made. In them each khewatdidr will pay as before through 
whom he prefers. 

The kamian or village menials, Regs eee Ee ieee dues 

: in kind or cash, may be divided into two 

— classes, agricultural ond domestic. In the 


former class is the blacksmith and the carpenter, in the latter the 
barber and the sweeper. The leather worker (mochi or chamiér), the 
mirdsi or dim (called in Bannu proper kutw4l) render mixed services. 
The duties of the above joint-stock menials are so obvious, that they 
need not be here described. Their respective dues, which vary consider- 
ably in different tracts will be stated presently. Claims to arrears 
rarely come into court. As the menial class is numerous, 
and all init are entirely dependent on their masters; did one man sue 
he would make himself so obnoxious that he would find it difficult to get 
further employment in his village quarter. Village servants are asa rule 
entertained in the spring, and are dismissible after the rabi harvest. The 
rate of grain wage of blacksmith, carpenter, leather worker and barber is 
about equal, but in some tracts that of the two latter, ‘generally where they 
make a fair income by extras, is from a quarter to a half lower. The rate 
ranges from five to eight seers per plough or house on each of the staple 
crops. For extraordinary services a special money payment is made. Thus 
in Bannu proper the carpenter is paid Re. 1, when he repairs the sugar-cane 
press, and Rs. 3 when he makes anew one. Similarly the barber when 
taking part ina betrothal or marriage, receives a customary fee of from 
Re. 1 to Rs. 5. On the latter occasion the dim is generally presented 
with five rupees, Throughout the district the average grain wage paid to 
. village menials for services connected with agriculture may be reckoned 
at four per cent. of the gross produce. 
The extra police duties of the village chaukidér of the pect day 
: . were performed prior to annexation by kutwdls 
Village chaukidérs. or dines The Tomes now only exist as an 
established village institution in Bannu proper. The latter are found every- 
where, but in many villages they are rather the servants of a family or clan 
than of the whole community. After annexation we introduced chaukidars, 
who do the work of a rural constabulary. Their pay was met either bya 
more or less graduated house cess, or by an octroi. Collections and 
disbursements were in the hands of the lambarddrs, and the consequence 
was that the chaukiddrs did not receive their pay with proper regularity. 
As a remedy it was arranged that the house cess should be deposited six- 
monthly in advance in the tahsfls, and thence disbursed monthly or quarterly 
by a munshi styled the Bakhshi chaukidéran, This change was initiated 
in 1868 in the two frontier tahsfls, but later in the others. In Midnwili 
octroi was maintained in several large villages until about 1873, but else- 
where all watch and ward charges were met by ahouse cess. The octroi 
Practice was much preferred by the people at large, because to most it was 
an indirect tax, fell lightly on the poor, households being taxed according 
to consumption of dutiable articles, and as the shop-keepers and petty 
traders seemingly paid manyfold more than others. The system of periodical 
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disbursement from the tahsfl continued until July 1878 since which time 
lambardérs both collect and disburse. The tax now consists of a house 
cess at one fixed rate on each collection of houses maintaining a chaukiddr. 
At the periodical distributions each community can exempt those whom 
it pleases, e. g. widows, sayads and iméms. The usual rate of pay is Rs. 4 
a month, and its incidence falls at under one anna a house. 

According to Mr. Thorburn’s estimate, framed for purposes of assessment, 
the Kamin’s dues amount to one-tenth of the 
gross produce for Isakhel and Midnwali, one-ninth 
elsewhere, except for the sandy tracts of Marwat, in which they average 
one-eighth. This exceptionally high rate is mainly owing to the heavy 
expense of carriage of drinking water to reapers, farm servants, and others 
engaged in harvesting operations, which last for, say, forty days. The extra 
expenditure of water during this time is about two donkey loads a day 
per 100 maunds of grain ingathered, and as each donkey receives whilst 
working a seer of gram aday or more, two maunds (;g5) are thus con- 
sumed during harvesting. The items in the whole account for the three 
sandy circles of Marwat are as follows :— 


Kamiana deductions. 


Ss aa 
aoek 
3o3s 
t | 5 Burs 
apart 
g vu | 
eos 
2253 
BEES 
oo 
M |sjc 

Black-smith oe toe 1/5,0 

Carpenter... : ee 1] 5/0 

Crop watchman ... me 1 10 . 

Cobbler... due au 0 25 0| Half his dues only allowed on account of his 
repairing water-skins, 

Sweeper ... woe eee 0 |15) 0} Winnows the grain, prepares trangars (nets 
for bhusa, &c). 

Reapers ... se 5 |25| 0] They are universally employed. The rates vary 
from one-tenth to one twentieth, depending 
on the out-turn as they must. A little over 
half full rates? is allowed here as proprietors 
reap so much themselves, 

Topah B smillah, or alms 

given to ensure a bless- 
ing on the crop ep 0 415) 0} 
Donkeys for water... 2/0 
Total ve» | 12 [20) O} or one-eighth, 


aga Fe Ene hn 

The detail of items is very similar throughout the district. In Bannu 
allowance has to be made for the whole dues of the chalweshfa, or watchman 
of irrigation channels, and for half those of the kuézwd/ or village bailiff, one 
of whose duties it isto collect the canal working parties. Mr. Thorburn 
writes thus ‘“‘ Where hired reapers are not employed, as for the finer crops, 
“like sugar-cane, or amongst the Bhangikhels and to some extent amongst 
“the Wazirs and the pettiest Bannuchi proprietors, my rates for kamiana 
deductions are very liberal indeed. But, speaking broadly, I think they 
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‘are no where too much so. Harvesting operations are, as a rule, conducted 
‘in a very wasteful manner.” 

Acustom called dharat has obtained for generations in twenty-eight 

Dharat villages in Bannu proper, and in fifty-five in 

. Marwat. It is as follows :—The monopoly of 
weighing all agricultural produce sold wholesale inside the village site 
belongs to the lambarddrs. They lease their right to a farmer for so much 
a year, or they take a fixed share of the weighman’s dues, and are supposed 
to expend what they receive on oil, &c. for the village mosques, chouks 
and hujras. The monopoly holder’s right has never been challenged. Were 
a seller not to employ the authorized weighman, he would soon repent of 
his obstinacy as he would suffer social ostracism, that is, be debarred from 
using the chouk. 

A special house tax on low-caste non-agriculturists used to be levied 
Baha by lambardars in the Kacha and other tracts, but 

. was abolished at the first summary settlement, 
It now survives only in Pakhar in Miénw4li under the name of déhd (door- 
way or entrance). There it is something of the nature of a customary 
ground rent charge. Blacksmiths, carpenters, butchers, weavers, washers, 
barbers and potters if not agriculturists, pay déhd. For Masén and Niki 
the rate is Rs. 1-4-0 and for the other villages of the tract Re. 1 a year on 
each house. In Chakralla as the proprietors fought amongst themselves 
about the partition of the d#Ad, it was decided that its proceeds should 
be credited to malba. Elsewhere the lambarddrs divide the income 
amongst themselves. : : 

The last two lines of Table No. XVI. show the number of persons hold- 

: ing service grants from the village, and the area so 
Pobty willage grantera. held. It siterita to only 810 ties in all, but the 
figures refer only to land held free of revenue, which is by no means the only 
form which these grants assume. Sometimes the land is leased to the grantee 
at a favourable rent, or on condition of payment of revenue only ; sometimes 
the owner cultivates and pays the revenue, making over the produce to the 
grantee ; while occasionally the grant consists of the rights of property in the 
land, which, subject to the usual incidents, such as responsibility for revenue 
and the like, vest in the person performing certain specified services at such 
time and for so long as he performs them. These’grants are most commonly 
made to village menials and watchmen on condition of or in’ payment for 
services rendered, to attendants at temples, mosques, shrines, or village rest- 
houses so long as they perform the duties of the post, and for maintenance of 
monasteries, holy men, teachers at religious schools, and the like. Many of 
the dues paid to these gentry have already been noticed in the description of 
chouk hujrahs, mosques and imdms (page _) and of kamiana (page _——) 
while the allowances they receive from Government are fully described in 
Chapter V., (page. 
Large numbers of hill men flock into the district at the SChoeie, jaded of 
. the cold weather, principally Khostis, Jadrans, 
Agricultural labourers, Powindas and Ghiljis, a aeeich of employment 
either in harvesting or as ordinary coolies, and it is from this number that the 
supply of daily labour in the district is mainly kept up. As arule, they return 
to the hills at the first sign of the approaching hot weather, 

The price of labour has nearly doubled since annexation, In the early 
years of British rule the rates for unskilled labour ranged from one to two annas 
only ; they now range as high as four annas. ‘ 

x 
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The subject of the employment of field labour other than that of the 
proprietors or tenants themselves, is thus noticed in answers furnished by the 
District Officer and inserted in the Famine Report of 187g (page 721.) 

“Tn reaping time wages are paid in kind, generally 1-26th portion of crop 
reaped. Other field labourers get their food, a pair of shoes, a blanket and 
some very small share of the crop. All classes who have leisure assist in reap- 
ing. Others are generally of an agricultural class, but have lost their land or 
their oxen, or through other cause have been reduced to poverty. In some 
cases they work as weavers also. 

“ The Mazdir class domiciled in the district may number from 4,000 to 
6,000. This estimate does not include village menials or men from the hills 
who flock down in search of work in the cold months. The condition of such 
labourers is in average years in respect of indebtedness, better than that of the 
poor agriculturists, because having no credit they cannot easily borrow. So 
long as they continue able-bodied, a fair subsistence is assured to them in average 
years ; they live on grain collected at harvest time, and after that from 
hand to mouth. The village banker does not let their credit account 
amount to more than Rs. 10 or Rs. 15, if he gives them credit at all.” 

The wages of labour prevailing at different periods are shown in Table 
No. XXVIL., though the figures refer to the labour market of towns rather than 
to that of villages. 

Table No. XXXIL., ae statistics ¥ yee rag pe ie of land ; 

‘able Nos. XXXIII. and XIITIA. show the 
Serpriniea Wealth of is operations of the Registration Department; and 
Table No. XXXIX. the extent of civil litigation. 
But the statistics of transfers of land are exceedingly imperfect ; the prices 
quoted are very generally fictitious ; and any figures which we possess afford 
but little real indication of the economical position of the handholders of 
the district. The subject is discussed at some length at pages 332/ of the 
Famine Report of 1879, where actual figures are given for instances selected 
as typical. In forwarding these figures, the Settlement Officer wrote as 
follows, noting at the same time that some of his Superintendents were of 
opinion that he had drawn too favourable a picture of the condition of the 
ordinary peasant proprietor, and had under-estimated the degree of indebted- 
ness of the land holding classess. 

“The large majority of the land owing classes are self-cultivating peasants 
General condition of the Of small means and frugal habits. With two im- 
cultivating and landlord portant exceptions they are all fairly prosperous 
classes. and in infinitely easier circumstances than they were 
thirty years ago. Taking a family to consist of aman, his wifeand two young 
children, the annual cost of living in an average year to an ordinary peasant 
proprietor ranges from Rs. 70 in Marwat to Rs. 110 in Bannu proper. Itis 
lower amongst the Marwats than elsewhere, because their extreme poverty, 
and the fewness of home-produced consumable articles enforce great simplicity 
in diet, and a close economy in every other branch of domestic expenditure, 
especially in clothing. It is highest amongst the Bannuchis, because every 
man’s holding produces a large variety of consumable articles, and the 
exhausting nature of the climate requires them to live well. The Bannuchi 
frequently indulges in flesh, meat and ghi; the Marwat seldom in either, 
except on great festivals or occasions of rejoicings on the two Eeds, say, 
and ata marriage. Every peasant has a running account with his bunnidb, 
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and borrows money as a matter of course to defray marriage or burial ex- 
penses, and at times to pay his revenue. When he has sold or eaten the 
last of his own reserved store of grain, a frequent occurrence about a month 
before the next crop is ripe, he borrows food grain from his bunniéh, and 
returns up to double after harvest. Still, in canal irrigated parts, on saildba 
lands, and elsewhere in fair average years there is no general real indebted- 
ness, and from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 will represent the average amount of a 
man’s liabilities two or three months after the harvest has been ingathered and 
the revenue paid. Most peasants live up to their means, and except in the 
shape of bangles, never have any capital in hand. When aman has a good 
balance, he either redeems a mortgage, or invests it in land or buries it. Money 
saved in this latter way is generally referred to as treasure (khazdnah). Savings 
are hardly ever invested in cattle. 

“ These remarks apply to the ordinary peasant, but with two exceptions. 
They are the Marwats of the poor sandy tracts, the larger half of Marwat, 
and those of the Bannuchis, whose holdings are so minute as to give the 
owners a bare subsistence. With both the struggle for existence is terrible 
when any thing occurs to increase expenditure or reduce income, and 
numbers drop down every unfavourable year into the position of tenants or 
of labourers. With the former, once a debt of the class known as ghdra (neek) 
is incurred, it is pretty certain that in a few years the debtor must sell his land. 
This pernicious ghdra system of securing a loan dates from some twenty years 
back. Under it the debtor either engages to pay as interest a certain portion 
of his earnings, and thus makes himself the guas7-bondsman of his creditor, 
or acertain measure of grain each harvest, crop or no crop. The usual rate 
is a topa of grain, 2. e. about five seers per rupee lent, hence this species of 
debt is known as /opa rupdi. The sum of ghdra debts in Marwat was in 
1875 considerably over half a lakh of rupees, but now it must be less owing 
to the continuance of good years. The indebtedness of a large proportions of 
the Marwats is due, chiefly to over-assessment, and the rigidity of our revenue 
system, but there is also no doubt that without any assessment at all in bad years 
or cycles debts would be incurred, and some old peasant proprietors would have 
to sell or mortgage their holdings.* In the recent settlement the over-assessed 
villages have received substantial reductions, but Government still owes them 
reparation for the great wrong of having for the twenty-two preceding years 
unwittingly rack-rented them, so to say; andas long as the existing rigid revenue 
system is maintained, the rules sanctioned for suspensions and remissions should 
be worked with a wise liberality. In the other exceptional case, that of the 
owners of the minutest of the minute Bannuchi holdings, Government neither 
can nor ought to do any thing, The assessment is fair, and a crop being a 
certainty, our system is elastic enough. The cause of the smallness of the 
holdings is over-population, and for that the State is not called upon to find a 
remedy. Besides, the Bannuchis are such a poor hybrid race as to be of little 
political account. With them there is no fear of a stalwart hereditary peasantry 
being expropriated as there is in Marwat. 

“ As to the tenant and labouring classes throughout the district they are 
probably as well off as their fellows in any part of the Punjab. Able bodied 
men can always get employment at a fair remuneration, and cultivators are 
still in demand for the Nér tracts, but the supply is deficient except during 

drought cycles. 


* The Marwats are fast increasing in numbers too, and are spreading as tenants 
over all the northern parts of Dera Ismail Khan. 
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“ Now to pass on to the landlord class, the sufatd-poshes, who do not 
cultivate with their own hands. As a rule, they are neither so frugal nor 
prosperous as the better of the peasant proprietary class. Good twenty per 
cent. of them are deeply involved in debt, and a large minority habitually live 
beyond their income. A few of course, say ten per cent., are shrewd, careful 
men, and their holdings and incomes are growing not diminshing in amount. 
Old families sink into poverty from two causes, both due to a foolish pride. 
The head of the house thinks he must maintain a reputation for hospitality, the 
highest of virtues amongst Pathans, and to maintain it he mortgages and 
borrows freely. Then his sons are brought up in idleness and married early, 
and no matter how the res augus/a domt may press, they disdain to work with 
their own hands.” 

As a rule zam{ndars do not sell or mortgage land unless from necessity. 
Alienation of land by salo AM exceptional case is when a man owns scattered 
and mortgage. pee in different villages, and desires to concentrate 

is possessions. Such cases were until lately frequent 
in Marwat, and account for about one quarter of the transfers which have 
occurred amongst the Marwats themselves. Of the whole area now found to 
have been alienated in the last twenty years about 94,000. acres are so to 
zam{ndars. This robs the figures of much of their gravity, but still it must be 
recollected that of this fraction the transferees of the major portion are 
moneyed, non-self-cultivating proprietors, and that, but for property devolving 
in equal shares to all sons, large landed proprietors would be now ageaet 
up throughout the country, and the bulk of the old peasant proprietors woul 
sink down into the position of tenants. Without first examining the cause of 
each sale or mortgage by itself, it is difficult to generalize safely. But there can 
be little doubt that, in the majority of cases, when a peasant parts with his 
Jand, and drops down into the tenant class, the reason is poverty caused by 
the rigidity of our revenue system, or by the holding being economically too 
small to support the number of mouths dependent on it. In many villages in 
the sandy tracts of Marwrt the cause has been over-assessment combined with 
the’exaction of revenue throughout a series of bad years. But speaking of the 
district as a whole, over-assessment by itself has never driven a peasant to 
alienate his holding. The market price of fully assessed land nowhere through- 
out the district falls lower than twenty times the amount of the assessment. The 
general range is from twenty-four to thirty years’ purchase of the revenue. The 
latter is the average market value for the highest assessed villages of Bannu 
proper. Thus it is clear that for a man of means neither is the assessment heavy, 
nor is the inelasticity of our revenue system oppressive. 


The following statement gives some particulars regarding recent 
alienations in certain tracts :— 


Percen of assessed 
land to whole assessed area 
transfered since 1857-58, 
by purchase or mortgage 
and 


now recorded ag 


in , t. held by : 
Sh ah ey 
a I ke 
a| @| &3 
a |_# |_3* 
Bannu ... a Bannu proper see a ase 
Marwat... Old ae ville Over-assessed in : 4 3 
last summary settlements... ... 20 10 3 
Other villages oas sis +60 19 7 5 
Isakhel e+ | Uplands, 2 ¢., all but Bhangikhel 
, and sailiba lands soe wee eee 17 7 6 
Midowili ‘oo Country betwesn Salt Range, 
Shahpur boundary and bank of Indus 9 6 6 
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SECTION E.—LEADING FAMILIES. 


The leading families of each tahsil are noticed below. Further, 


. a details of jagfrs, Indms and other assignments 
Leading families, Jag g§ 

eceaca of land revenue will be found in Chapter 
V., (pages to ). 


Thirty years ago the leading Bannuchis were L4l B&z Khan and 

. Jaéfir Khan, and then longo intervallo, Bazid 
Leading families. Bannu Khan and Shermast Khan, whilst amongst 

3 the Wazirs the most prominent chiefs were 
Sohfn or Swéhn Khan and Azim Khan. All six men had acquired 
distinction by personal merit. The places of all six are now filled 
by one or other of their sons, some of whom have neither the strength 
nor the individuality of character which renders one man worthy 
of being a chief over his fellows. Below will be found a short account 
or each of their families. 


The founder of the family was Ahmad Khan an Isakki. He 
wrested much land from the Sukarris and the 

L&l"Béz Khan of Bazér Hinjals, and built himself a walled village there- 
Abad Eben; on. His patronage of traders induced Hindas 
to settle in numbers under his protection, whence his village became 
known as Bazfér Ahmad Khan. He died about 1740. Of his imme- 
diate successors Shéh Bazurg, a grandson, is best known. By killing 
his relationsand seizing their property he made himself secure in 
the chiefship. All his descendants are known after him as Shah 
Bazurgkhels. In Sikh times his grandson Dakkas attained power in 
the same way, and his name is still respected by both Bannuchis and 
Marwats. On his death in 1842 Khan Saba, a cousin, killed the late 
chief's eldest son Mir Alam, and seized the tappa. But the Sikhs 
espoused the cause of Dakkas Khan’s widow. As however his surviv- 
ing children were then infants and a mam was wanted to rule the 
tappa, the usual struggle ensued amongst the ambitious members 
of the family, and finally Lal Baz Khan, acousin, emerged the victor, 
after assassinating his most dangerous rival. During the second 
Sikh war, L4l Béz gave us hearty assistance. Whilst his brother 
Darab Khan was fighting for us before Mooltan, he himself was taken 
prsenes by the Sikhs on the capitulation of the Bannu fort in 1848. 
n reward for his services the tappa malikship was confirmed to him, 
together with the perpetual cash jégir assignment of one quarter the 
revenue of his tappa, in which was included the connected tappa of 
Sddat. On his death in 1854 Faizullah Khan his son succeeded to 
his allowances, and on Faizullah’s death without male issue in 
December 1874, a younger brother, Mir Abds Khan, succeeded, and 
now receives Rs. 2,337 as cash jagir, and Rs. 297 as holding a two- 
third share of the tappa. The other third is held by Mir Akbar Khan 
second son of Dakkas Khan, In 1850 Lal Baz Khan and his brother 
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Darab were given land in Nar, which has been now assessed at 
Rs. 550. The family has been very handsomely treated by us. The 
present head is a loyal, well-intentioned man, but of little influence 
and not much intelligence. Mir Akbar is the prominent man, the 
cay is much divided. The following tree shows their inter-relation- 
ship. 


Suan Bazure. 
| 
| I 
Ranmast, si 
Dakkes, Jang Baz. 
Pes seas i 
| | | 
Mir Alam. Mir Akbar, Lal Baz. Darab. 


| | 
Allahdéd. | JPaee STS 

Faizullah. Mfr Abés. Sardéd. Sherzid. Akbar All, 
Hasan Khan the progenitor of the Moghalkhels was an 
Jifir Khan of Ghoriwal,  20Venturer from Yusafzai, who settled 
in Bannu early in the last century. His 
son Umar Khan removed to Ghoriwal, and by degrees worked 
himself into the position of a chief, his followers being mostly 
Jat and Awén “ Hindkais.” Fourth in descent from him was 
Moghal Khan, who has given his name to his small but 
powerful clan. He was a great man, had six wives and 
many sons, and greatly extended the limits of his tappa. His 
grandson Jéfir rose to power by first subjecting all his relations . 
to his will, and then the neighbouring tappa of Ismailkhel, 
over which Allahdéd, a distant cousin of his, became chief. 
On the outbreak of the second Sikh war Allahddd and Jafir 
took opposite sides, the former against the latter forus. Jéfir 
Khan raised two hundred men for us for service in Bannu, 
and sent his eldest son, Sardad at the head of twenty-eight 
sowars to assist at the siege of Mooltan. For these and other 
services Jéfir Khan was rewarded with the perpetual jagir 
assignment of one-eighth the revenues of both the Ghoriwél 
and Ismailkhel tappas, and on his paying a balance of revenue 
due from the latter was made its malik as well. He also 
received a grant of land in Ndr now assessed at Rs. 940. 
He died about twenty-five years ago, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son Sardad Khan, who now draws Rs. 2,523 as his 
j4gir grant and Rs. 1,063 as head of the two tappas above 
named. He was made a Police zaildér in 1863, and deprived 

of the office owing to incapacity in December 1871. 
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This man was head of the Jhandukhel tappa in Sikh times. 
Shermas! Khan of Jhandu- He was succeeded by Zafar Khan _ his 
khel. son, and on his death in 1867 by Dost 
Muhammad Khan, the eldest son and present incumbent. 
The Duranfs and Sikhs used to allow the head of the tappa a 
large dardt, and in 1864 Government similarly sanctioned a 
perpetual grant of one-eighth of the revenue of the tappa. It 
now amounts to Rs, 452. The tappa confronts the lands of 
the Isperka Wazirs, between whom and the men of Jhandu- 
khel is an old standing feud. Dost Muhammad is very poor, 
as are most members of his family, many of whom are hostile 
to him. 


The history of this man and of his sons is altogether 
di has: teeth remarkable. He began life without a 
friend, acquired a name for reckless 
bravery, and in time carved his own way to the headship of 
the tappa, since known by his name. He is said to have 
killed over one hundred men by his own hand, before he 
attained “great honour.” He died in 1864 at the age of 100, 
after having ruled his tappa for forty years. He had in all 
eight wives, and twenty sons, besides many daughters. Of 
those sons ten pre-deceased him, meeting their deaths in 
various ways. Of those who survived him, one was killed 
inadvertently by an officer, one was murdered, one was hung, 
and one transported for life for the murder, and one blew himself up 
accidentally, and there are five still in Bannu. On Bazid Khan’s 
death his son Khan Suba succeeded him. He blew himself up in 1870, 
and was succeeded by Asad Khan his half-brother, a man who received 
the order of merit during the mutiny. He was assassinated by some of 
his half-brothers in 1875, since which time Khyder Khan his full 
brother has been tappa malik. 


The Soh&n is the Wazir who was oid gaan! a rv to 
Major Edwardes on his first and second visits 

ake woke Khat, +4 Bannu, He is said to have, been a man of 
gigantic size and strength. For his hearty 

services in early days he was rewarded with a chair and a pension of 
Rs. 600 per annum. On his death in 1854 his son Najib Khan 
succeeded him, and received a grant of land in Nar now assessed at 
Rs. 525. Najib died in 1866 leaving a young son, Jullundur Shah. 
Since that time M&ni Khan, a younger brother of Najib, has acted as 
head of the family and clan, and in 1872 his father’s pension was 
revived in his favour. Jullundur Shah is now a fine young man, and 
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will probably before long assert himself as rightful head of the family. 
He and Méni Khan have been recorded as headmen of their clan 
with equal shares, and each has received a lungi indm of Rs. 50. 
M&ni Khan’s influence is much inferior to that of his father: still 
owing to the blunt shrewdness of his character he has more influence 
than any other Waziri chief. Of late years his hill campaigns against 
the Masauds have not been successful, and they have wrested much 
land from him. 


This man had the sagacity to obtain a sanad from Major Taylor 
Azim Khén, Wéthikho) i 1850 for land on the Waziri-Thal, and 
Wazir. . to occupy himself in bringing waste under 

cultivation whilst half his tribe remained 
content with their position as graziers. On his death in 1868 his son 
Nez4m Khan continued in his father’s foot-steps, and the consequence 
is that he is now a most prosperous man and a large land-owner, his 
holding being 3,568 acres, of which 3,192 are cultivated. He was 
given achair in 1876, and has since received a Jung? indm of 
Rs. 125. He is Mani Khan’s rival, and to some extent enemy. To him 
and his father belong the credit of heading the tribal movement 
which has converted the Hathikhels from a collection of half-savage 
shepherd highlanders to well conducted plain-settled agriculturists. 


Chief of the Begukhel section of the Achukhel branch of the 


Leading Families. Marwat tribe, is a great grandson of Begu, 
Marwat tabsil. Khan Mir the founder of the family, and is also the 
Khan, head of the “white” party in Marwat, 


better known as the Guadi Nawéasan. Begu and a con- 
tingent of 120 Marwat horsemen served under Ahmad Shah, 
Duran, in the campaign which closed with the destruction of the 
Mar&tta army at Panipat near Delhi in 1761. After his return he 
led some attacks against Nidazais in Isakhel, in the last of which he 
was killed, Nawaz Khan, his second son, was elected to succeed him. 
All Marwat was at the time divided intotwo hostile factions. A 
murderer had some years before been given an asylum with the Achu- 
khels. This led to other murders of revenge, until at last the blood 
feud became so ramified that every clan and every family of note in 
the country became involved in the great quarrel. The leaders of 
the one party were the Nawéz Khan just mentioned, and another man 
of the same name, a Midadkhel, the father of Séhibdad Khan, whose 
family will be presently noticed. Onthe other side the leader was 
Abezar Khan, a distant cousin of Begu Khan’s son, and one who 
aspired to be chief of the whole Achukhel clan. Thus arose the two 
great parties which divide Marwat to the present day, and which 
gave rise to the saying “‘ God is one but the Marwats are two.” The 
one party is known as the “whites” or Gundi Nawdzdn and the 
other as the “ blacks” or Gundi Abezar. Nawaz, son of Begu, spent 
his whole life in trying to war down the Abezar party. Beaten in 
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several fights, he was so unpatriotic as to invuxe tne aid of the Nawav 
of Mankera. The Nawéb’s army routed Abezar’s in 1819, and from 
that year the Marwats lost their independence. A few years after- 
wards the Abezarites allied themselves with the Wazfirs, who were 
ready to assist either side when there was a prospect of plunder, and 
many fights ensued, in one of which the Wazirs suffered heavily and 
were pursued across the Kurram tothe hills. When the rule of the 
Sikhs superseded that of the Nawdb, the Nawazites sought favour 
with the new power, and in 1843 assisted Fateh Khan, Tewana, to build 
the Lakki fort. Nawaz son of Begu died two years after. His male 
descendants now alive number 132 souls. To this day the local 
measure of length in use is that of his arm from elbow to tip of 
longest finger, and the length of the hand more, and is known after 
him. It is thirty-one inches long.. AbGsamand Khan, a younger son, 
was elected to succeed him, and held the chiefship until his death 
in 1864 when Kh&n Mir Khan became head of the family. 


Is head of the Isakhel branch of the Achukhels, pid ereeoe g 
that Abezar whose rivalry with Nawaz, son o' 
eee Begu, cost Marwather independence. Abezar 
and Nawéz were contemporaries. Both lived to old age, and both 
died within a year or two of each other on the eve of annexation. 
Abezar’s father, Almar, may be regarded as the founder of his house. 
This Almar was a fine, honest character, and had such infiuence that 
he united all Marwat to fight the Khataks. On Abezar’s death 
in 1847, his son Sarwar was recognized as head of the clan. 
He died in 1860, when he was succeeded by his son, the present 
chief. He isa quiet, simple man, partially blind from cataract, 
and is greatly respected by the Marwats. He receives a barét 
of Rs. 1,000 a year. He and Khan Mir Khan, as heading the 
rival parties in the country and being hereditary enemies, have 
no intercourse together, though their villages adjoin each other. 
Both families sent representatives to assist at the siege of 
Mooltan, but neither family, nor indeed the Achukhel clan generally 
was heartily with us until the battle of Gujrdt annihilated the Sikh 
‘army. Their lukewarmness in our behalf gave Hakim’Khan and the 
Sekandarkhel clan an opportunity of distinguishing themselves in 
1848, when Major Taylor beseiged the Sikh garrison in the now 
dismantled Lakki fort. 


The Midadkhel family has for many generations supplied chiefs 
Séhibdéd Khan for the Bahrdmkhel branch of the Marwats, 
? but the tenure of chiefship was always very 
uncertain, and the hold of any individualin the clan was never 
strong. Power depended entirely on personal qualifications, and 
the clan was from the first split up into two opposing parties. The 
present chief's father was Nawdz Khan, who with his Begukhel name- 
sake gave the name Gundi Nawézdn to their party. This Nawéz was a 
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man of great ambition, and ruled by art more than by force. Latterly 
he attempted to consolidate his hold on his clan by entertaining a 
band of foreign mercenaries, and began building himself a fort in the 
hills about a mile and a half up the Kharoba Nala. Before the work 
was completed he was assassinated by a youth whose father he had 
murdered. This was in 1835. Onhis death Langar Khan a distant 
clansman rose to power, and held it until he died in 1856, when his 
son Wali Khan and the late Nawdz Khan's son, Sahibdéd Khan, were 
jointly made heads oftheir clan. In 1878 Wali Khan was deprived 
of his dardt of Rs. 195. That of Séhibdéd is now Rs. 405. 


Isa Khan, the common ancestor of the Isakhel clan, left two sons 
Leading Familie, The Zakku and Apu, and two grandsons, Badu 
Isakhel Khans, (Badan) and Mammu. Their respective descen- 
dants are known by their patronymics. For many generations the 
clan was not governed by chiefs, but by its council of elders. 
In time feuds between the different sections became frequent, the 
numerically stronger domineering over the numerically weaker. Thus 
the Zakkukhels and Apukhels were both weak, and the Badanzais 
and Mammukhels strong. This state of things continued until the 
time of Khan Zaman, Zakkukhel. Procuring help from Ahmad Shah, 
Duranf, he raised himself to the chiefship, and so turned the tables 
on the two rival sections who had so long oppressed him. In 1761 
he led a troop of his clansmen to Panipat, and took partin the 
battle which destroyed Maratta pretensions in Upper India. His 
son Umar Khan succeeded him and administered the southern parts 
of Isakhel in the interest of the Naw&b of Mankera. Jt was this 
Umar Khan who excavated the canal called after him, and did so 
much to revive and develop canal irrigation. He was allowed one- 
quarter of all revenue collections made by him. Ahmad Khan, his 
son, succeeded to his position. Under him the fortunes of his house 
continued to improve until the Sikh conquest of Isakhel. When 
that had been effected, Ahmad Khan and his family took refuge in 
Bannu proper and in Dawar. On his death in exile in 1838 Muhum- 
mad Khan his brother made terms with his new masters, and was 
granted one-eighth of the revenues of Isakhel and one-third of the 
proceeds from the alum pans at Kotki, instead of one-quarter of the 
former and all the latter, which he and his father before him had en- 
joyed in the Nawab’s time. But the rapacity of Diw4n Lakhi Mal, 
the Sikh kardar, drove the family once more into exile, and it was not 
until nearly ten years later that they returned and were re-instated in 
all their old rights and privileges by Major Edwardes. The restored 
Khan proved his gratitude a few months afterwards by siding with us 
throughout the second Sikh war. His third son, Shah Nawéz, was 
killed in action near Mooltan in 1848 before the eyes of his benefac- 
tor, and his other sons joined Fateh Khan, Tewdna, in withstanding the 
Sikhs in Bannu proper. Muhammad Khan died in 1855, having first 
divided his property into eight equal shares, one for each of his 
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seven sons, and one for his grandson Abdul Rahim Khan, son of the 
Shah Nawéz just mentioned. Government confirmed the jégir in 
perpetuity in the same shares after reducing the alum proceeds item 
to a sixth. When the mutiny broke out, the Khans again came for- 
ward, and did right good service both in the neighbourhood of Delhi 
and in the district, for which they were rewarded with special life 
jagirs and pensions. Below is their genealogical tree omitting the 
common surname “Khan.” 


KHAN ZAMAN. 


. 


Abroad. Sti ase: 


i | | | 
Muhammad Shah! Muhammad Muhammad Abdullah Zulfikér Abul aul 


Alam Nawaz  Ayéz Sarfardz Sater Aziz 
(died 1877) (died 1848) | | as 
Abdul Abdul Rab Nawaz Séhibdad Karimdad 


Samand Rahim. 


Of the sons of Muhammad Khan, Nos. 1 to 5 inclusive, are by his 
senior wife, No. 6 by his second wife, and Nos. 7 and 8 by his 
youngest wife. The children and grandsons by the two latter are 
all poor and thriftless, whilst those of the senior wife, who are also 
the eldest, are comparatively rich and thriving. Abdul Samand 
holds aloof from the rest of the family, fancying that he should be 
recognized as its head. Muhammad Sarfardz is the ablest and richest man in 
the family. Besides his Isakhel lands and certain lands in Ndr he has a 
grant in Shahpur, the net profits from which are large. Abdullah is an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner in Dera Ismail Khan. 


Sher Khan is the sole surviving sags ae in the male line of Jangi Khan, 
dfather of the Khan Zaman named in the last 
Bhat Kina of {eakhol: ‘areca His father Hasan’ Khan was Umar 
Khan’s right hand man, At his death Sher Khan wasa child. Grown up he 
sided with the Sikhs, and did not share in the long exile of the other branch 
of his house. On their re-instatement Muhammad Khan’s sons treated their 
kinsmen with scant consideration, and in consequence Sher Khan has been 
their bitter enemy ever since. During the second Sikh war he was shut up in 
the Bannu fort with Fateh Khan, Tewdna, and taken prisoner on its fall, but 
released after the battle of Gujrét. In the mutiny he did excellent local 
service as commandant of mounted police, and was rewarded with a pension 
of Rs. 600 a year. Altogether he now receives an annual pension of Rs. 1,360. 
He is still an active old man. Hs whole life has been one long contention. 
He has been hitherto unable to convert his pension into a: land jdgfr, and in 
the recent settlement some of the fruits of his former deeds have been lost to 
him. He leaves no male issue. His only daughter is married to the Abdul 
Rahim mentioned in the last paragraph. 
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This is an Aw4n family which has been rooted at Kalabdgh for upwards 
Malik or chief of the Kéla- of two hundred years. The immediate progenitor 
bagh “iwita aaa hisfamily, Was one Shekh Adu, who nine generations ago is 

; said to have settled on the barren rock of Dang 
Kot, a natural fortress on the left bank of the Indus a few miles up-stream 
from Kdlab4gh. His grandson Band Ali is supposed in the family to have 
founded Kdlabdégh. In any case he made himself strong there, and he and 
each of his successors derived a good income from the neighbouring salt 
mines, making alum, levying toll at the ferry, and latterly from judicial fines 
on the Bhangikhels. At the first approach of the Sikh power to the Indus the 
then chief declared his allegiance, and benefitted largely in consequence. 
The countenance of the Sikhs enabled him to strengthen and extend the hold 
he had lately acquired on the cis-Indus lands of what are now the villages of 
Masén and Niki. In the second Sikh war Malik Allaydr Khan the then chief 
did us useful service in Bannu proper. In the mutiny his son with a number 
of followers served in Peshdwar for nine months. Allaydr Khan died in 1863, 
when Government consolidated the family j4gfr, until then held for life, and 
made it perpetual. The present chief Mozaffar Khan is a “ Khan Bahadur,” 
and exempt from personal attendance in the civil courts. His annual jag{r 
income is now worth as follows :— 


Lands in Isakhel ae ast ins Ges, Tuas." Ses 670 
Mas4n and Bannu in Midnwili 7} aa ise a n 5,520 
Alum proceeds in Kélabégh ... ee bie sea aie eS 4,500 
Miscellaneous ee a an ove bee a 310 

Total 11,000 


In 1865 the above were estimated to be worth Rs. 14,000 a year, but 
although in the recent settlement the assigned land revenue has risen from 
Rs. 4,926 to Rs, 6,190, the net jd4gfr income has diminished owing to the 
smaller profits now derived from the alum manufactory. ; 


For the last three or four generations the eldest son has in each case 
succeeded to all the property left by his father, so that now primogeniture is 
the recognized custom of the family, and younger sons are only entitled to a 
fitting maintenance. The chance of two eldest sons in succession being both 
able men, and the estate not devolving until they had attained middle age, 
enabled first the one and then the other in Sikh times to exclude his younger 
brothers from their share, and warranted us in considering the rule of 
primogeniture so established. On annexation the cadets of the family sought 
to obtain in our law courts what they conceived were their rights, but, though 
the age of law had succeeded that of brute force, none of the claimants 
succeeded in getting more than a maintenance allowance decreed him. 
Thus, as may be supposed, they are very hostile to the head of their house, 
to whom they now stand in the position of humble but sullen dependants. 


Midn Ali, who founded Miénwéli in Ghakkhar times, is said to have 
been a holy man from Bagdad. He gained as- 

The Midns of Miduwéli, cendancy over the Pathén settlers in the country by 
encouraging them to throw off the yoke of the 

Ghakkhars, His promises of success were fulfilled, and the Ghakkhars were 
driven out of the country about the middle of the last century. His son 
Sultan Zakaria was spiritual guide of the peasantry for many years, and is 
credited with having possessed miraculous gifts. To him succeeded his son 
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Muhammad Ali, a less known man. In 1847 Muhammad Ali’s three song 
Chirégh Ali, Murad Wand (or Ali) and Ghous Ali were in power, and rendered 
Lieutenant H. Edwardes valuable assistance in settling a blood feud which 
had until then cost many lives annually. From that time the family exerted 
all its influence on our side. After annexation an investigation into its revenue 
free holdings was made, and continued until, in 1864, revenue to the amount 
of Rs. 1,200 a year was released in equal shares to the three heads of the 
house, with the condition attached that each grant was “to be reconsidered on 
“the death of the representative of that branch.” By mistake the sanction has 
hitherto been taken as equivalent to a perpetuity grant. The genealogical tree 
is as follows :— 
SULTAN ZakaRia, 


Ali Muheizanat 


Chirdégh Ali, Murda Ali. aa § Ali, 

ig ) { | | | | 

Hosain Meher slice Ma me Sharaf Maksud Hasan Karm Gim De aah, 
Ali. Ali, Ali, Ali, NGr, ali, Ali, = Ali, = Al) Ali Al. Al, 


\ | 
Sultén Sher ( | ) 
Ali, Ali, Ali. Ali * Ali 
Sher, Ahmad. Haider. 


The present heads of the family are the three men whose names appear 
in italics, They alone are on the provincial darbdr list. All the 
members of the family have hitherto shared in the madfi as though it 
were an ancestral estate. Sultén Ali who represents the eldest branch, 
received Rs. 100 zmdm in the recent settlement. His ancestor Sultin Zakaria’s 
shrine also received a small endowment of Rs. 15, and his handsome new 
mosque one of Rs. roa year. He is the only thriving man in the family. 
Ali Nir is fairly well off, and enhances his income by selling amulets and by 
breathing on the sick, (dam dartd). Most of the other Mifns, though 
desperately poor, are yet so impressed with their own dignity as to be abeve 
honest work. This is unfortunate, as the family is prolific, and the physique 
of its members is good. 
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APPENDIX B, TO CHAPTER III, 
VESH TENURE IN THE BANNU DISTRICT. 


[Will be areprint of the Supplement, Punjab Gazette of 27th 
November 1873.] 


APPENDIX A. TO CHAPTER III. 


DETAILED NOTICE OF THE WAZIRI AND CERTAIN OF 
THE MARWAT TENURES. 


The tenures of the several Waziri clans will now be described 
taking them in order from the north, south- 
wards, 

Their chief plots are called Arl—stir and kam—or large and 
Hathikhel small, and Karldsta, both of which once be- 
: longed to the Khataks and Marwats, but were 
almost unoccupied owing to the feud between the two tribes. The 
larger Arl plot was divided on ancestral and customary shares long 
before annexation, and is still so held. The Karldsta land and the 
smaller Arl plot were regarded as common tribal property. The 
early Deputy Commissioners held both to be at their disposal, and 
gave away thousands of acres to leading Hathikhels, who generally 
shared their grants with theirrelations. But most of this so-called 
Government land was settled on without permission by the Hathikhel 
squatters, and it was not until after measurements that this mode of 
acquisition ceased. Several of the grantees and squatters are now 
wealthy men and cultivate largely through Khatak tenants. In the 
recent settlement it was thought best asa rule to recognize each 
man’s cultivated area and land attached thereto as his holding. In 
exceptional cases where a too enterprizing spirit had attempted to 
grasp too much for himself he was compelled to disgorge, and the 
area so recovered was allotted to landless Hathikhels, particularly to 
men of the Purbakhel and Patolkhel sections. 

They are either a branch of the Hatikhels or related to them 
Sirkikhel, and hold on customary shares in their dod/a 
tobla and chumi sections. Their lands are 
very sandy and not extensive, asthe Ispirka and Hathikhel clans 
have rather encroached on them. 

Their possession consists of three tracts, Karlasta, Thal and 
Sadréwan, which were almost unoccupied 
owing to the rival claims of Bannuchis, 
Marwats, and Khataks. The Karlasta portion was appropriated or 
“purchased” by the Sirkikhels ; but, owing to their misconduct soon 
after annexation, it was treated as Government property, and some 
time after given partiy to Sohén Khan Baghbankhel’s sons, and 


Waziri tenures, 


Ispirka, 
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partly to certain Badinkhels, who hold with the Sirkikhels. The 
Thal plot was squatted on by members of the Ispirka clan at pleasure. 
The Sadr4wan tract was first divided according to the amount of 
canal excavation work done by each household, but, owing to 
subsequent alienations, little trace of such a partition is now to be 
found. Thus in all three plots the measure of individual possession 
at settlement was regarded as the measure of right. 
Their possessions are in three plots, Sadréwan, Dabak and 
Bizankhel Adhami, and all three are said to have been 
j mostly acquired by purchase, the first from the 
Sur4ni Bannuchis and the other two from the Marwats. Individual 
right in the Dabak plot is derived from squatting, in the other two it 
depends on shares. The Sadrawan tract is still held sectionally on 
ancestral shares, but within the limits of each section families seem 
to hold by squatting. The Adhami land is as yet undivided. 
Their lands were obtained by seizure, and are now partly 
t : divided on shares and partly held by squatting. 
A large plot called Karldsta is still regarded 
as common undivided land. A few shareholders have squatted on 
it here and there. The clan has four sections, Tappai, Boza, Manzar 
and Sayad. The last named has hitherto taken little to agriculture. 
In the regular settlement a one-quarter share has been decreed it in 
the Karlasta plot, but not as yet in three others, v¢z, Sadréwan 
Dabak aud Sitti. 
Their plots are three, Kas or Kachrich ; alluvial land in the bed 
Muhammadkhel, of the Kurram, Patona and Khydari, the 
latter two on the right bank of the river. 
All were originally held on shares by th e four main sections, 
consisting of ‘lrafas, Muhammadkhel Khas, Sadaikhel, Sadukhel, and 
what may be called miscellaneous; but owing to dissensions and 
voluntary alienations the areas of individual holdings now bear no 
ratio to each other. 
This clan and the cognate J&nikhels jointly acquired the tract 
Bakkakhel, they now occupy from the Barékzai and Nurar 
Bannuchis and the Musakhel Marwats, After 
atime they amicably divided their conquest together. The Bakka- 
khels have three main sections, viz., Takhti, Sardi, and Narmi, and 
their respective shares in the Doura or ancestrally divided lands are 
five, seven and six, each of which was sub-divided on customary 
shares. But since the original partition many changes have 
occurred, and the Takhtikhels, whose allotments were nearest the 
heads of the tribal irrigation channels, are now by far the richest both 
in land and water. Plots held from the first by individual seizure or 
“purchase” are collectively termed dhand. In them each man’s 
holding has always been the measure of his right. 
Most of their lands were acquired from the Marwate Spee 
i lots are held by squatting and some on fixe 
see: Sianee dadas paniealetly one called Doura, 
which is irrigated by the Shakda and Khisor torrents. The water 
is also held on shares, 
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The following statement gives particulars about the Waztr 
Btatistios of Wazfri hold- ©States referred to in the last paragraph, a 
ings. well as about miscellaneous plots they hold 

inside the limits of the Bannuchi tappas, all 
of which latter are supposed to have been acquired by ‘“‘purchase.” 
Many certainly were, though perhaps the original title to the majority 
of those in their possession on annexation was the right of force, 
The richer Waziri land-owners to the north of the Kurram are, com- 
pared to their Bannuchi neighbours, so well off and so lightly assessed 
that it is probable that within the next fifty years a good half of the 
Jhandukhel and Surénitappas will pass by doné fide purchase and 
mortgage into Waziri hands :— 


Number of Area in acres. 
. s 
Name of khel or § Name of principal j 3 
estate. 3 | = || chak or locality. 3 & 
| q f & 3 5 
Ss | g 3 8 3 
a | & & |] 5] & 
Hlathikhel ... 1,425] 301} Arl, Karldsta, and |} 26,716} 25,017} 51,733* 
Marghadi. 
Sirkikhel ... 350) 95 Karlasta. and Kas || 2,544 996} 3,540 
Mardikhel. 
Ispirka ss «|! 9823] 116]| Karlasta, Thal and 9,489} 15,789] 25,278 
Sadréwan. 
Bizankhel «.. |} 416] ... || Sadraéwan, Dabsk 1,158] 7,082] 9,040 
and Adhami. 
Umarzi ... = ws f] B84]. pec ri Dabak 1,615 | 14,426] 16,042 
and Sitti. 
Muhammadkhel ... |] 6563} 77// Kas, Patona and |} 2,679| 1,636/ 4S15t 
Khydéri. 
Bakkakhel ... ww |] 1,150 17 Rabstak, Wazir || 13,991) 12,230] 26,323 
. and Mirali. 
Janikhel ... «|| 816] 170]! Doura, Raghzai |} 13,371} 26,808] 40,179 
. and Abtisapa. 
Ispirka, Umarzai, || 1,177] 842 || Miscellaneous plots 808 58 866{ 
athikhel, Bizan~ in Surani tappas. | 
khel and Sirkikhel. Do. in Jhanddkhel 208 2 208: 
Ispirka and Bizan-] 106 17'| Miscellaneous plots 
he}, in tappas Khilat, 
Sherza Khan, &c. 32 265 846 
Miscellaneous Wazirs.|| 407; 97 || Estate of Shahjahan 
Wazir in tappa 260 240 500: 
Sudankhel .. 9... 43 10]; Mandéa. 
i Estate of Najib 740 St] 774 
Ispirka we 43 7|| Khan in Bannu 
Nar. 
Total of Wazfri hol-| 1,776| 973 9,935] 389] 2,694 
dings in Bannuchi | 
tappas, 
Grend Total... ... || 8,003] 1,749 ae 74,698 | 104,243 | 178,942 


® Area of minor chaks is included in the last three eolumns. 

t+ In some cases the same proprietor has been counted twice over especially 
amongst the Hathikhels ; all the proprietors are not Wazirs, some are Khataks, &c. 

{ All entries here refer to the lands held by Wezirs inside the limits of the 
Bannuchi tappas, 
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This is a tract of arable but sandy land, intersected by several 
Shamani Khatak and Kan- Small ravines and torrent beds. It lies north 
nah Totazaiyan estate in of the Kurram between the Nariwah ndla and 
Marwat, the village boundaries of Maghéra and Dadi- 
wala, and has an area of 5,685 acres. Up to 1864 no squatters had 
settled within its limits, but the Marwats were in possession of it as 
graziers. In that year Shamani a Khatak refugee from Shinwah, 
and some of his clansmen located themselves on it. In the following 
year the Deputy Commissioner declared the whole area to be Govern- 
ment property, but gave the Khatak refugees and two Wazirs allot- 
ments aggregating about 1,000 acres, Their status was to be that of 
Crown tenants, but no rent was to be taken. Soon after the Khataks 
arranged their disputes with their chief, and many of them 
returned to their homes in Shinwah, but by occasional visits or 
through their relations retained a hold on their Marwat land. The 
Deputy Commissioner reported his proceedings for sanction to the 
Commissioner, but for some reason the case remained pending until 
1871, when, looking to the fact of possession, the then Deputy Commis- 
sioner confirmed their holdings to the Waziri squatters and the case 
was filed. When in the following year settlement operations com- 
menced, the whole area was treated as a part of the so-called 
Shamani Khatak estate. The Waziri and Khatak squatters growing 
ambitious sought to grasp all the waste for themselves. Disputes 
began, and an investigation into rights was made. It was established 
that the whole area was within the original tribal allotment of the 
Totazai Marwats, and belonged especially to the Ghaznikhel, Land, 
Titarkhel and Bayistkhel sections in equal shares. To undo what 
had been done or disregard possession was inexpedient, and to divide 
the unappropriated waste plots per capita amongst the four sections 
above named was impracticable, the shareholders being very 
numerous, and the available area small. Accordingly two compact 
blocks of waste aggregating 2,515 acres were allotted conditionally 
amongst the thirty-one chief representatives of the Totazai sections 
concerned, and the tract erected into a separate estate termed 
“Kannah Totazaiyan.” The rest of the land, 3,170 acres, composes 
the “Shamani Khatak”’ estate, and the Waziri and Khatak squatters 
have been recognized as full proprietors of their holdings. 


The Marwats first asics on pe gr of the Kurram, expelling 

‘ most of the Nidzais found there. But of the 

eigen Michankhel  Nigais the Michankhel Sarhangs being inoffen- 
sive men and known as fakirs, were allowed to 

remain. Their lands on the left bank of the Kurram fell to the lot 
of the Musakhel Marwats, who divided them amongst themselves. 
They then seem to have put back the old Sarhang occupants as their 
tenants, and these latter before long worked themselves into the 
position of mortgagees. For the last eleven generations the mort- 
gagors have been in the habit of occasionally raising money on their 
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mortgaged holdings, and sometimes of selling or redeeming them. 
In the regular settlement the rare spectacle presented itself of a large 
proportion of the occupants of four villages, though in hereditary 
possession of their holdings for upwards of 250 years, acknowledging 
their title to be that of mortgagees only. Proof of the terms of this 
curious relationship had depended from the first on the verbal good 
faith of the parties concerned, as there were hardly any written instru- 
ments.* At attestation a series of most complex questions had to be 
resolved. Of the possessors, who held as purchasers, whoas mort- 
gagees, and what was now the mortgage money in each case? Of 
the mortgagors what was now the share or holding of each, and could 
that holding be redeemed? Disputes were numerous, but owing to 
the simple good faith of both sides solutions were easily effected. 
The right to redeem was seldom challenged. Those who have been 
entered as mortgagees are now liable to ejectment, ancient hereditary 
possession notwithstanding. However the redemption money has in 
all cases been fixed high, and some owners have accepted a few rupees 
and sold their holdings outright to the mortgagees. There now 
remain 1,296 mortgagors, whose lands are held by 230 Michankhel 
and other mortgagees. On all the rest of the area somewhat over 
two-thirds, the occupants have been recorded as proprietors. Hindis 
and Jats have now a great hold on all four villages. 
Besides the tracts mentioned in the four last paragraphs and ed 
village of Daddiw&la, whose case is somewhat 
cae ents lala mee analogous to that of the Michankhel villages, 
except that the mortgagees are many of them 
Hindits ofonly eighty or one hundred years standing, there is a large 
extent of sandy Thal north of the Kurram, which belongs to the 
Totazai and Musakhel Marwats. The cultivation of the better plots 
began many generations ago, but progress was much hindered by 
attacks from Khataks and Wazirs. Owing to this and there being 
plenty of tribal land elsewhere, any group of families who could 
establish itself on the Thal, all more or less debatable land, acquired 
de facto a proprietary right, tribal claims notwithstanding. This 
mode of acquisition, vzz. squatting on unappropriated communal waste 
and holding it successfully for a number of years against all comers 
is called #iwah or “seizure.” The now flourishing village of 
Landiwah was thus founded about 150 years ago by the Tajazai 
Totazais, and a few hardy outsiders. By admitting such men as 
co-squatters and giving them an equal share in their periodical 
khula-vesh partitions, and by their own strength, the Tajazais 
gradually knit together a strong well organized community on the 
Khatak border. Later on they had sometimes to give way before the 


_ * The great mass ofthe mortgages recorded in the settlement throughout the 
district were soon the verbal statements of the parties concerned. The practice of 
drawing up a formal instrument in writing is of recent date, and is still uncommon 
in the less litigious communities, All thig bears high testimony to the natural honesty 
of unsophisticated natives, . 
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cold weather incutsions of the Wazirs, but as a rule they managed to 
hold their own. Of the Miwah estates Landiwah is the oldest and 
best. The other three, Wanda Mush, Gangu Nariwah, and Maghara, 
date only from thirty to fifty years back, and are still little developed. 
Of special tracts south of the Kurram that of Har4matdla requires 
Sitti cdacane! jak ee tage it ae a grant to ere 
mace Bhitannfs. This people occupies part of the 
Eacheieteia st MOEMES "  Cabar mountain, sa Hace soutiwarda to the 
Gumal Pass in Dera Ismail Khan. In 1866 Major Minchin, the then 
Deputy Commissioner of Bannu, took 2,500 acres of waste from 
several Marwat villages, allowing them some canal water as compen- 
sation, and gave the land so appropriated to the Dhanna and Wurgara 
Bhitannis. The conditions of the grant were that the grantees should 
be responsible for their passes, as the Wazirs were, should cultivate 
their estates themselves, and should on the expiry of a term of ten 
years pay a full-rate assessment. To facilitate cultivation an irrigation 
channel was dug from the Kachkot canal to Hardématdla, as the 
settlement was called, and an allotment of water made for it free 
of the obligation of doing a proportionate amount of tinga. 
From first to last 20,000 (£and/s) of “surplus” (asd) and 8,000 kanals 
of “fixed” (puktha) water have been given the Bhitannis. As 
Hardématdla lies in the centre of Marwat, and in its appropriation 
little consideration was shown its ancient owners, the location of a 
thieving hill-tribe in such a place was very galling to the Marwats. 
Those ‘“ Masaud’s jackals,” as the Bhitannis were called by the 
Marwats, who had never ventured to show their faces in the plain in 
preconntsein days, and who had been held in stern subjection by 
ajor Nicholson, were thus bribed into better ways at the expense 
of a strong, loyal, but well-behaved tribe. For several years the 
Bhitannis showed small appreciation of their great good fortune. 
They did not settle on their grant. They did however sell their 
water to full advantage to the very men who had been expropriated 
on their account. But during the last six years a great improvement 
has taken place in this once ill-conditioned clan. They occupy their 
grant in numbers in the cold weather, and Marwats now cease to 
speak of Hardmatdla as the “thieves’ station.” Last year 839 acres 
were under crops, and of the cultivators a fair minority were Bhitannfs, 
According to the boundaries and measurements of this settlement, 
Har&matéla comprises 2,621 acres, mostly culturable. It has been 
divided into sixteen main shares thus :— 


Wurgiras eae ae eer ee 
Tarakhels sete 
. | Bibeln a an a Tf Anois) 3 
ukhels one wee 
Bobakse x ms om TL Shadikhela 7 Sh 


The partition is so far on ancestral shares, but the allotments of 
the sub-sections of the clan, where a further partition has been made, 
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are rather according to their respective strength in men than ancestral 
right. Many Dhanna Bhitannfs still reside in the hills all the year 
round. The tribe has made provision for them to the effect that 
absentee shareholders on settling in Harématéla and agreeing to pass 
responsibility, will receive a proper share of land to be determined by 
agreement or by the Deputy Commissioner, provided they first make 
good a proportionate amount of past losses. A good quarter of the 
land is admirably suitable for well cultivation, sweet water being 
found at from fifteen to twenty feet below the surface. The net profits 
from the sale of 4#ér manufactured in Hardématéla are not less 
than Rs. 300 a year. 


Besides the Harématfla location, the Bhitannfs hold three other 
Other Bhitannf villages in ‘facts in Marwat, each of which requires a 


Marwat. passing notice. 

This is a village containing 16,184 acres near Darakka. The 
Bhitanni Paikdsht, Wurgara and Dhanna Bhitannfs have been 
Darakka, the cultivating occupants of the greater portion 


of it for many generations. They were originally partly squatters 
and partly mortgagees. In the regular settlement they asserted a 
proprietary title whilst the Marwats declared them to be mortgagees 
only. In most cases the order was in favour of the Bhitannf occupant. 
The Bhitannis have two hamlets within the Thakbast area and two 
beyond it on the eastern slope of their own hills. The revenue is 
very light and is divided over the whole culturable acreage. 


This little village contains 4,141 acres, and lies between Tajori 
; and the hills. The Bhitannf portion was 
Ratansal, acquired by squatting about one hundred years 
ago, Ratanzai and Alikhel Bobak Bhitannis, also Marwats, are the 
owners. The former have two hamlets outside the Thakbast limits 
in their own hills. The revenue is annually divided on ploughs by 
the owners themselves. 


The 1,019 acres so designated are really a part of Mulazai, the 
Bhitanni Paikasht, largest of the three villages lately transferred 
Mulazai. to Dera Ismail Khan. ‘The cultivating occu- 
pants are Mandikhel Warspfin Bhitannis. and though many of them 
have been in possession for about eleven generations, they have 
mostly admitted themselves to be mortgagees, and have been so 
recorded. The whole account is very complicated. Thus the cultivat- 
ing sub-mortgagee pays the Marwat owner half a topa of grain per 
chhatti, about one-forty-eighth, and the orignal mortgagee one-sixth 
the grain produce, who on his part finds asimilar share of the revenue. 
The jama is distributed on the cultivated and fallow acreage. The 
two parties have hitherto lived in perfect concord, but should claims 
to redeem be brought, that concord will cease. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION, 


SECTION A—AGRICULTURE, ARBORICULTURE, AND 
LIVE-STOCK. 


Table No. XIV. gives general figures for cultivation and irrigation, and 
ae . for Government waste land; while the rain-fall is 
ene statistics of agri- shown in Tables Nos. III. and IIIA. and B, Table 
eniiares No. XVII. shows statistics of Government estates, 
and Table No. XVIII. of Forests. Table No. XX. gives the areas under the 
principal staples, and Table No. XXI. the average yield of each. Statistics 
of live-stock will be found in Table No. XXII. Further statistics are given 
under their various headings in the subsequent paragraphs of this chapter. 
Land tenures, tenants, and rent, and the employment of field labour have 
already been noticed in Chapter III. at pages . The table on the 
opposite page gives the areas of cultivated, culturable, irrigated, and manured 
land for each of the assessment circles adopted in the regular Settlement. The 
figures below give some further details of the uncultivated area :— 


AREA IN SQUARE MILES, 
Uncultivated, 
Culturable. Unculturab le, 
Name of Tahsil. § |_——————- | —_—___.__- 
a ae a a 3 
€°o3 f 8S iz : 
z #es| 2 | 2/8 3 
“a 0 s Lo] a Re) 
S|sEe 2 a |°s 
[eer] as ° =} 
G =I bo ae Po) a 
gfleyz| 2 | 2 | aF| § é 
= fo) = n |a fo} S 
Bannu a 25 7 Ge 83 29 8 445 
Marwat See 93 266 | * 313, 239 82 5 1,332 
Isakhel fre 38 205 260 15 32 2 675 
Midnwéli wl 49 674 277) 69] 145 2 1,479 
Total | 205 | 1,222 850 | 406 | 238 12 3,931t 


* Measured 182 + unmeasured but estimated at 131=313. 
t These areas are those of the Settlement Survey. 
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GENERAL ABSTRACT OF AREA PREPARED FROM THE SETTLEMENT RECORDS. 


—Teleleferls)* | »lw) am 


Drralns. 


——_—____— 


Cultivated. 


Name of Assessment az BI ae 
circle, S og é S86 
2 2 a ene S33 
: a Py 3g E S$\isea| & sey 
E 2/2 |2 |a |s| eee & Ee 
SI r= a a & la | 4 5 ra 
Western Waziri Circle] 70,595] 30,943] 11,196] 9,583) ... 7,120 
Lohra or] 
Landid&k .., 
B Bannu ove ove 
4 
| Nar ... oon ote 


Trikha wena 
Eastern Waziri-Thal 


Total 


Pakha ere, oe 


.|Gadwad a... 
> 
fi| Tandobah .., 
a 
= Ne cst! ove 


Shiga see ose 
Shiga-Khatina ... 


Total... 
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GENERAL ABSTRACT OF AREA PREPARED FROM THE SETTLEMENT RecorDs—(Concluded.) 


[= pe 


Cs] Ss 
AE EEG 
: is Seg 
a J % g |yss 
° a 3 32 2 Zeng 
3 E Ss |#83 3 /e wd 
3 S SS [&a2 g {We 
3 a Bg ese s [Es 
< mn DQ |» A ofA 
100,995} 261,293) 362,283} 16,024/19,430 
6 
1,153]. ‘ 
E 1,105]] 3,96 317 
= 1,158)| 16,018 59 59 
- 
310) 11,567 
25,762] 11,949) 35,287] 70,9 636) 11,949 
1,997|} 19,727] 70 
1,034|/ 10,034) 130 
. 5,749]| 5,433) 173 
a 
E 4,153 17 
= 2,240) 153 
= 
1,675) 325 
1,028 
52,724}| 58,956] 113,972/ 393,981) 566,' 407 


Grand Total 
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In the central portion of the Bannu valley, the call upon the soil 
is incessant. It is preserved, however, from 
exhaustion by the use of manure, which is 
plentifully resorted to, and by the deposit of alluvium from the freshes 
of the Ktram, called ‘nuz.’ Thus refreshed, the lands of a great 
majority of villages are sown year after year for both harvests 
without showing signs of deterioration. 

In the ‘nar’ tract, upon the borders of the Bannu and Marwat 
“‘tahsfls,’ the soil is hard and comparatively poor. Irrigation, 
always uncertain, fails almost entirely in a dry season; for the 
‘nér’ lies at the extremity of the irrigation channels, and the lands at 
the head of the stream being of course first watered, there remains 
but a scanty supply for more remote holdings. 

In Marwat, the land may be divided into three classes :— 

(1) The high sandy tract of eastern Marwat, 

(2) The land lying between the Waziri hills and the Gambila. 
Here the soil is hard, and in some places very poor, and cultivation 
is entirely dependent on the seasons. Such soil, here as in Dera 
Ismail Khan, is termed ‘path,’ 

(3) The portion of the ‘nér’ tract which lies in this ‘tahsil.” 
The Marwat ‘nar’ only differs from that of Bannu in being at a still 
greater disadvantage in respect ofirrigation. It seldom, in fact, gets 
a sufficiency of water, for the greater part of such water as reaches 
the ‘n&r,’ is used up in Bannu., 

In eastern Marwat the land, as already described, is in 
parts sandy, with a tolerably productive soil beneath, and in parts 

ure sand, Cultivation here is entirely dependent on the seasons. 
The soil has the appearance of utter sterility ; yet with a few season- 
able showers of rain it yields harvests of wheat and gram in marvel- 
lous abundance. The preparation of the soil involves but little labour. 
If there is a favourable rain in the cold season, the husbandman 
revels in anticipation of an abundant crop; if not, he resigns himself 
with oriental composure to the disappointment, 

In Isakhel, the land is of three denominations :— 

(1) ‘Abi’ land, watered by cuts from the Kéram. 

(2) ‘Bardni’ land, dependent on the rain-falt for irrigation. 

(3) ‘Sailéba’ land, lying below the high bank of the Indus, and 
subject to the river action. 

In Miénwali there are two classes of land :— 

4 (1) The ‘kachi,’ or low land exposed to the action of the 
Indus. 

(2) The high ‘thall’ which stretches eastwards from the high 
bank of the Indus. 

In the ‘kachi,’ large tracts of country are under cultivation, but 
agriculture is, at best, precarious in the extreme, and depends from 
year to year on the caprice of the Indus. In some villages, the area 
under cultivation will vary from thousands of acres in one year, to a 
few hundreds, or even none at all, the next. The distinction between 


Agricultural tracts, 
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'kachi’ ‘and saildba’ land, is that the latter term describes land not 
actually inundated, but adjacent to land that is inundated, and there- 
fore constantly moist; while ‘kachi’ land is such as consists ofa 
deposit of loam resulting from actual inundation. As the action of 
the river is quite as often to scour away existing beds of mould as to 
deposit new, it is not difficult to estimate the anxiety with which the 
subsidence of the floods is awaited. The crops of the ‘kachi’ are 
peculiarly fine. More detailed information will be found in the 
description of the assessment circles of the regular settlement given 
in appendix to Chapter V., (pages to : 

The following account of the nature aa sail on lands other 

than those irrigated from the canal for the 

icine ica eleven years ass 1868-69 has been taken from 
Mr. Thorburn’s Report, and affords most valuable information as to the 
variation of the seasons. The rain-fall figures will be found in ‘Tables 
Nos. IL1., IIIA. and IIIB. 

“In a district like this where the area under crop and the 
“ yield per acre varies largely from year to year, assessment would be 
“haphazard work without an extended acquaintance with the past 
“ agricultural aspect of each tract, Believing that information on the 
“ subject must be useful, I here append a statement showing in a con- 
 densed form the result of my own and others’ crop observations for 
“the past eleven years. The three great staples, wheat, bajra and gram 
“are alone entered in the statement, which refers solely to bérdni and 
“ saildba lands, except whon otherwise specially mentioned. Loss from 
“ hail is not taken into account. It will be seen that the area sown was 
“ wonderfully constant even in bad years, and that, subject to local 
“ exceptions especially in Marwat, the out-turn from 1868-69 to 1871-72 
“inclusive, was generally very poor, and at times for béjra and gram 
© almost nothing, but that since 1872-73 the crops, with the exception 
“now and again of the two just named, have been uniformly above 
“average and occasionaly very heavy indeed. Of the three staples 
“wheat appears less liable to total failure than either of the others. 
“ Regarding the last column, the “ scale of yield,” 1 would observe that 
‘in giving the adjectival equivalents of the figured values I havo rather 
* followed the nomenclature a zaminddr would use. He, if belonging 
“to the Kacha, would call any thing over tenfold a “ good” yield for 
“ wheat, and from eight to tenfold an “ average” return. If the yield 
‘‘ were only enough to replace his seed and pay his revenue or a part of 
** it and no more, he would certainly call the crop a ‘ failure,’” 
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The varieties of soil recognised in the district are numerous. The following 

Soil. table shows them as arrranged into classes for the 

purpose of assessment at the regular Settlement. 

Regarding them Mr. Thorburn writes. “The shade of distinction is often 

‘‘ fine, definitions are never easy, and zamindars in particular attach no very 

“ precise meaning to many of their agricultural terms. Thus the correct 
‘‘application of the popular terms was sometimes difficult.” 


Tabeil. | Class or tract. | Native name of Definition. 


Bannu .., | lst Irrigated. | Sarrah-Khara- | Comprises all land near the village site 
Warboi (wwarbdi) also land in receipt of silt from 
the (Kurram Xhara), also all manured 
land (sarrah). Asa rule land near the 
village site enjoys both the adjuncts of 
manure and silt, hence best land of all is 
“sarrah khara warboi.” It is mostly “do 
Jasli” or devoted to the culture of single 
crops of the greatest value, ¢. 7, turmeric, 
sugar-cane, tobacco, vegetables. It ig 
seldom fallowed and is generally spade 
worked. 

2nd do, ...| 1 Pallon ,,. | Is the opposite of worbdi ; is not near 
village site; is generally “ek fasli;” gets 
ngither manure nor silt; is generally 

good land disadvantageously situated, 


2, Lwara  .,. | Is high lyingland to which water reaches 
with difficulty, but which is otherwise 


good, 


3, Kas or Kach | Is low lying land in bed of Kurram, or 
Kach Kot. 


4. Stra warzin | Isa rufous clayey low-lying soil, work- 
able only with the spade and common in 
the Trikha circle, 


Srd do. ... | 1. Trikha or Tar-| Is affected by reh efflorescence, but not 
a, seriously 80, 
(saline or bitter) 


2. Non or War-| Marshy soil, and often has springs 


dna. bubbling up in it, 
3. Kurri, A broken, uneven, but otherwise good 
soil. 


a Unirriga- | Pakha we | Aclayey soil containing three sub-classes, 
ted. vizi— 


1. Barah or hill torrent (ndladdr), 


2. Bundiina, equivalent to the “ kaslah< 
ddr” of Marwat and Isakhel. 


3. Pakha, a loamy soil, light, but fairly 
cohesive. Kach cultivated plot only receives 
its own rain water. 


a 
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Native name of 


Tahsil. | Class or tract. soil. 


2nd Unirrigated| Uma 


3rd do. Shiga or sand. 


4th do. Raghzai, 


Marwat ...| lot irrigated. | Tandobah orcanal 
irrigated. 


2nd do. Lissi or poor (un-| 
productive) 
3rd do. Trikha or tarkha 


(saline or bitter) 


lst Unirrigated| Barak 
stiff soils. 


Dagar alsokaslah- 


dar, 


2nd do, 


Ist Unirrigated| Shiga khatina or 
sandy soils, | gadwad. 


2nd do, Shiga yaj. 


Definition. 


A light sandy soil equivalent to the 
shighakhatina of Marwat, but rather more 
sandy perhaps. 


Ifas several sub-classes which need not 
be given ; is a poor soil, 


A pebbly stony soil, common at foot of 
the hills ; is a wretched soil. 


This word is used for the first class lands 
those premcest ng a good soil and receiving 
a fixed share of water or dehwars, i. ¢. close 
to village site. The few acres of well or 
jhalari irrigated land are also included. 


Is commonly applied to the lower Nar 
lands, and includes lands which only 
receive an occasional supply of water for 
the spring crop only (q@/ziid); also those 
in which kankar gravel is found (sakror- 
wali). 


Is applied to soils in which reh is 
prevalent. 


Land irrigated from hill torrents (rodkohi 
or ndladdr of elsewhere) which is generally 
of three classes, viz,— 


1. Pakka tora, clayey dark-coloured 
soil. 
= Pakha sira, loamy rufous coloured 
soil. 


3. Kachina, alluvial land in bed of a 
torrent, 


Clayey land which receives drainage of 
higher lying waste, conducted to it by 
means of small dykes and_ trenches 
warraurah or kaslah). It includes palati 
dagar land, that is clayey land receiving 
oe drainage from the lower slopes of the 

3. 


Applied © ee best of the light sandy 
soils which either contain a good admix- 
ture of earthy or clayey matter, or have, 
though superficially very sandy, a stiff 
subsoil which retains moisture w 


A sandy soil whose surface stratum is 
large-grained thick sand, but which has a 
good moisture retaining subsoil. 
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’ Tahsil. [oss ce tanet, (} etre emo oF Definition. 
€ rd Unirrigated| Shiga Seems almost pure sand. With it is 
sandy male: included shiga toya, that is a white sandy 


Isakhel. {Ist Bhangikhel. 


2nd do. 
3rd_ do, 


4th do, 


Ist Uplands 


2nd do. 


Ist Satldba. 


2nd do, 


3rd do, 
wiunwali | Saildba lands. 

Ist Uplands 

west of Salt 

Range. 

2nd do. 

3rd _ do. 


4th do, 
5th do, 


Ist Pakhar 
llaka. 
2nd do. 


3rd do, 


soil when lying on sand hillocks or mounds, 

It is the poorest soil in Marwat, and would 

in some places have been entered as uncul- 

turable but for the fact that it is cultivated. 

Sam (smooth | Arich loamy soil, with a fairly level 


: surface formed by gradual distintegration 
il of surrounding hills, all the drainage of 
which it gets. 
Dag. A stiff clay soil with a subsoil of gravel. 
Ghazdn, Stiff poor pebbly soil on a slope, 
Gor (or gar). A stiff poor soil full of stones hardly 


culturable with profit. 


Ratti, A light loamy soil of a reddish tinge, 
most prevalent in northern parts, and in 
lands irrigated from the Chichdli nala. 


Ghassar. A light greyish soil with a varying 
admixture of sand in it; most prevalent 
in southern parts. Often, especially in 
irrigated lands, has a sandy subsoil which 
prevents retention of moisture. 

Mat Khalis, Where the alluvial deposit of silt is two 
or more feet in thickness and has little or 
no sand mixed with it. 

Drakkar, In which the deposit is under two feet 
in thickness or has a large admixture of 
sand. With plenty of moisture it will 
often produce as good a crop as mat khalis, 


Kallari, Soil of any sort impoverished by a saline 
efflorescence. 

As above, The same as for Isakhel. 

Naladar, Land which receives hill torrent water. 

Kaslahdar or Land which besides its own rain-fall 

raridar, receives that of higher lying waste con- 

ducted on it by small dykes and trenches, 

Maira. Level land which only receives its one 
rain-fall, may be pakka or reti (sandy). 

Langa. Depressions between billowy Thal undu- 


lations: only common to south; produces 
bajra mostly. 

Tibba ret Land mounds or wavy sand undulations: 
produces nothing but water melons: only 
common in southern parts of Thal 

Hail. (1). Hill torrent land, or (2) land in a 
hollow receiving drainage from surronnd- 
ing hillocks or washings from village site, 


Maira. Equivalent to the kaslakdar of uplands 
west of Salt Range. 
Rakkar, Equivalent to the matra of uplands west 
of Salt Range but which is gravelly or 
. stony. 


Note.—Wherever there isa well or jhalar 
the word chahi or jhalari is pretixed. 


-_-_erereee————————— ee eeeeeSFSFSFSFMeeFsF 
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Kallar appears to be inherent in the marshy lands of the Ghori- 
wal, Shamsikhel and Jhandukhel tappas in 
Bannu proper, and from the point at whic 
the united Jar and Kashu hill torrent empties itself into the Kurram, 
a little below Jhandukhel, all lands irrigated from the Kurram are 
Jargely impregnated by it. The torrent just named is perennial, 
being fed from small springs near its mouth, Though its ordinary 
cold weather discharge is very small, not enough to turn a water 
mill, it yet so affects the Kurram as to make the water of that river 
even thirty miles lower down, appreciably brackish to the taste. 
No remedy is practicable. In the three tappas above named the 
general opinion is that the kallari area is rather less than it was 
thirty years ago, as cultivation has extended, and the consequent 
repeated floodings to which the fields are subjected, have largely 
carried off the pernicious salts. But in Marwat and Isakhel the 
affected area has grown larger with the growth of canal irriga- 
tion.* To reclaim soil sterilized by kallar rice, is frequently sown, 
as that crop requires constant floodings. The following statement 
exhibits the kallari area in each tahsil :— 


Kallar or reh in soils. 


Area in acres. 


Ea] 
Tahsil, s Remarks, 
Pa 3 
3 2S 
is) fa 
Bannu 5,8: 10,498 | Liberal manuring and application of 
sweet water enable the land to produce 
good crops. 
Marwat 3,018 | 20,914 | 23,932 | No sweet water is available. The crops 
lare never good. 
Isakhel 4,000 | 17,000 } 21,000 | The whole of the canal irrigated area and 
the sailiba lands at the mouth of the 
Kurram are included, 
Méinwéli .., 236 ove 236 | The area is insignificant and the quan- 
tity of kallar in the soil is nowhere large. 
Total 13,083 | 42,583 | 55,666 


® Mr. Thorburn writes that ane aes where the reh evil has affected new lands, he 
has with eleven years experience of the district nowhere observed any permanent 
deterioration of soil. When over-cropping has exhausted a particulur plot, the exhaus- 
tion is invariably cured or curable by a fallow of longer or shorter duration according 
to the local circumstances. In the light Marwat soil deterioration would no doubt 
occur did not almost periodic droughts give the over-worked land time to recover 
itself. But in any case all soil deterioration throughout thy district is in his opinion of a 
temporary nature, and is always remediable by a rest, 
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The general figures for irrigation will be found in the table at 
page . The rough figures obtained from 
€ the settlement measurements, which do not 
agree exactly with the final results, showed the distribution of irrigated 

areas in acres as given in the 


Irrigation. 


Tahail. Canals. | Wells. margin. The canal irrigation is 
fully treated of in Appendix 
Banna ae Sas 79,957 wes I . 
Marwat... aie 19,255 66 fo Chapter 
Isakhel ad ila 11,735 337 
Mianwali a 154 964 
Total Zt 111,101 1,367 


The number of wells in the district was thus stated by the 
Wells. Settlement Officer in 1873 :— 


Fordrinking purposes ||For aguas purposes 
also, 


only. 
Tahsil, | 
Bricked. | Unbricked. || Bricked. | Unbricked 

Banou aie ius 
Marwat oes abe 
Isakhel 
iénwéli ‘. . 

Total # 


In 1878 there were reported to be 294 wells in the district used 
for cultivation, of which 13 were unbricked ; of these 101 were less 
than 20 feet deep, 45 between '2o and 30 feet, 60 between 30 and 40 
feet, and 88 between 40 and 60 feet. 

The Bannu district is as a whole unsuitable for well cultivation, because 

icati of the great depth of the water level. There are no 
aes eee irrigation wells at all in the Bannu tahsfl, and only 
two in Marwat, besides nine jhal4rs on the banks of the Gambfla. In Isakhel 
and Midnwé4li there are at the present time only 281 pakka and 13 kacha irriga- 
tion wells and jhalars in use. The average area irrigated in one year from a 
well is only about three acres. The finest wells are those in the southern part 
of the Mianwéli-Thal, but their working is expensive, the depth to water being 
from thirty-five to forty-seven feet. There are also some profitable wells near 
the high bank of the Indus on the Isakhel side. Unlike the Indus Kacha 
of the Dera Ismail Khan district, thatin Bannu has few wells. The constant 
shifting of the channels of the river, and the height of the summer inundations, 
hardly permit of their construction. The few existing only supplement river 
inundation and percolation, and are more for drinking than irrigation purposes, 
The cost of a pakka well of a depth, say, of forty feet would be as follows:— 
excavation and masonry lining, Ks. 309; gear Rs. 80; two yoke of oxen Rs, 75; 
total 455. Well cultivation might | e advantageously introduced or extended 
in and about the Bhitanni settlement of Haramatdla in Marwat, in the southern 
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parts of the Midnwali-Thal, and along and in places under the high banks 
of the Indus. 


A peculiar feature in Bannu of the preparation of the soil for the seed, is 
that in a large portion of the cultivated area, instead 
of the plough, manual labour is employed for turn- 
ing up the soil. The implement used is a kind of spade called ‘kurza.’ It con- 
sists of a long handle above the height of a man fixed into a spade, which is 
heart-shaped and rather hollowed in front. A cross bar is fixedon the handle 
about a foot or a foot-and-a-half from the point of the spade. The labour of 
turning up the soil with this rude implement is very great. 

In eastern Marwat ploughing, sowing, and harrowing, are completed in 
one process, a hollow tube being fixed in the shaft of the plough, through 
which the ploughman drops the seed-grain as he ploughs. The loose sandy 
soil falling in on either side after the passage of the ploughshare, covers the 
seed and completes the preliminary labour of the harvest. From that time, tll 
the grain is ripe for the sickle, the husbandman does not touch his field. 

The same facility attends the operation of harvesting. As the Marwat 
husbandman, “the most indolent, evenof Pathins,” cuts the stalk close by 
the ear leaving the whole straw to rot in the ground. 

Sowings of wheat, barley, and gram commence in October, and last on 
generally into November. Peas are sown in Janu- 
ary ; tobacco not until February or March. Lentil is 


Ploughing and sowing. 


Seasons of Sowing. 


also sown in January. 

For the autumn harvest sowings commence as early as December and 
fanny, when sugar-cane is planted out. Cotton is sown in April and May; 
ndian corn in July; and pulses in July and August. 

The reaping of grain ee macy Peeine oe the edie of April 

: F or afew days later; that of wheat about the 
Heaping Sel gionnins, end of the month. The date on which the 
same crops are ready for the sickle depends so much on the soil, and 
the measure of moisture therein, that Thal wheat throughout the 
district ripens from ten to twenty days earlier than wheat grown on 
stiff canal irrigated land or in the bunds fed from the hill-torrents. 
Thus cultivators have leisure to assist each otherin reaping. The 
villages of the high lying Sdn iléka in the Salt Range (Shahpar district) 
have time to work as reapers in the Midnwdli-Thal, and even in the 
Kacha, before their wheat is ripe. So trans-Indus, the Marwat and 
Waziri owners of light sandy soils cut their own crops, and afterwards 
do the same for their neighbours in the clayey tracts skirting the hills 
and in Bannu proper. All whoare poor, work out as reapers. There 
is no class prejudice, and the labour is not held to be lowering to any 
man’s personal dignity. Wazirs, Marwats, and Bannnchis, Hindds and 
low caste or no-caste people may be seen in the fields together. Women 
and children too of all ages doa good share of the work. The usual 
rate of payment is every twentieth sheaf (gaddi) or heap (paura). But 
sometimes the reaper’s share runs up to one-fifteenth and even one- 
tenth, and in any case he seldom fails to make his quantum more than 
its nominal amount. Peas and lentils are ripe in April, and 
tobacco is cut in May and June. Of the autum crops cotton is ripe by 
the end of October, and is quickly followed by the pulses and Indian 
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corn. Harvesting goes on all throngh November, and sometimes well 
into December. 

After tho reapers come the gleaners, generally women and children, 
and they manage in a day to collect nearly as mach as the share of an 
indifferent reaper. Of course the number of gleaners is small. Then 
whilst the reaping is going on, Sayads and Koreshis or their agents go 
about on horse-back, or with oxen, and collect their dues from their 
disciples. Fakirs too wander here and there, and receive their dole, 
for when the peasant’s hands are full, he is a charitable fellow. ‘The 
above is more the practice in Isakhel and Midnwdéli than in the two 
frontier tahsils. In the ways just described it may be reckoned that 
between a fifteenth and atwelfth of the harvest, except in small holdings 
in Bannu proper where it will not exceed one-twentieth if so much, is 
appropriated before being placed in the common heaps on the threshing 
floor. 

Agricultural implements TableNo. XXII. shows the number of 
aud appliances, cattle, carts, and ploughs in each tahsil of the 
district as returned in 1878-79. 

The manured area is shown in the table at page . In 1878 it 

Manure. was .estimated that of irrigated land 15 per 

cent. is constantly, 12 per cent. occasionally, 
and 73 per cent. never manured. So highly is manure prized by the 
Banuuchis that they store it until wanted in their house-yards, and 
encourage their children, and often their women too, to attend to 
calls of nature on the family dung heap. As the average house-yard 
covers a space of about 4c square yards, and is surrounded by a 
high mud wall, the atmosphere in the midst of which a family sleeps 
and eats must at times be very vitiated. Reckoning four souls, three 
heads of neat cattle, and two goats or sheep toa household, the 
annual out-turn of refuse matter (sarra) may be computed at four- 
fifty to one hundred donkey-loads. This manure is little bought and 
sold, but is worth from Rs. 4to Re. 1 per hundred donkeyloads. 
The latter is the wholesale rate at which the cavalry sell their stable 
refuse in cantonments, and at which purchasers readily come forward. 
No other beasts but donkeys and oxen are used for the transport of 
manure from the house to the field. Reckoning a donkey load at 
nearly one and ahaif maunds, an acre of turmeric receives 340 
maunds of manure ; an acre of sugar-cane 300 maunds ; an acre of 
tobacco or do fasii land 200 maunds. Butif we take the average 
quantity applied to all lands which ever receive a manure dressing, 
it will not be more than 30 maunds per acre, if so much. Inside the 
village walls, if the house materials and the building site both belong 
to one owner, he keeps all his manure for himself, but if to different 
persons, the owner of the site receives in most tappas, as a sort of 
ground rent, half the manure collections. This is the general custom, 
but different tappas and villages have particular practices of their 
own. Thus in tappas Bazid and Dharmakhel many hamsdéyah occu- 
pants pay a cash rent of one rupee a year, and retain all their house 
refuse for themselves. In 13 tappas the house-sites and 
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superstructures are mostly owned by the same individuals, hence no 
partition of manure is made. In eight the ownership is distinct, 
and the Aamsdyahs pay half their manure to the site-owners. In 
six tappas the hamsdyah in all cases retains all his manure. 

Excepting in Bannu proper manure is little prized. Manure is 
hardly ever applied to rain-irrigated or sailaba land. Where well 
cultivation exists as in some of the Isakhel and Mianwéali villages, 
it is used, and it is freely spread over the bhora lands immediately 
surrounding the town of Isakhel and the other canal irrigated villages 
of the Isakhel tahs{l. As there is a large area of land watered by 
cuts from the Kurram in that tahsil, it is to be regretted that manure 
there is not better utilized. It isnot that the people are ignorant 
of its value, but that they are too lazy to convey itany distance to 
their fields. The case of bdr&ni villages is different, as manure 
would be too heating for the soil in any but years of super-abundant 
rain-fall. The extra productiveness of land which receives the 
drainage of the village site is well understood, and here and there the 
site has been changed purposely, in order to benefit by such refuse- 
charged drainage. 

On bér&ni soils, in which za/adar or bill torrent lands are included, 
Crop rotation on béréni the amount and timeliness or otherwise of the 
and saildba lands. rain-fall generally determine what crop shall 
be sown or whetheran enforced fallow is to be endured. In the 
sandy parts of Marwat, if there be sufficient moisture wheat is grown for two 
consecutive years, and gram in the third year. Comparatively little barley 
is produced. In years when moisture is deficient, the areas under wheat and 
gram are about equal in Marwat, otherwise the proportion is two acres of 
wheat to one of gram. 

On naladar \ands all over the district the same bund or banked field is 
generally sown for two or three succeeding years with wheat and then with 
cotton or bajra. The cotton is hardly considered an exhausting crop, as it 
is sown sparsely, and the leaves falling and rotting on the ground act as 
manure. Badjra is held to be a very “cooling” crop. The area under it 
varies greatly according to the nature of the season. Barley is not much 
sown on the Thal except by poor men who have no seed-wheat in hand. It 
is considered a very “ cooling ” crop. 

On Thal lands which get the drainage from upperlying waste, cropping 
of the same plot is continued for from three to five years, after which a long 
fallow ensues, an adjoining plot at the lower end of the field being brought 
under the plough. The first year’s crop on this new land is generally bdjra, 
as its roots loosen and soften the soil and enable it to retain moisture. Next 
year wheat is grown. : 

On sailiba lands wheat is raised year after year on the same plot until 
the increase of weeds and the smallness of the out-turn compel a fallow. 
A good saildba soil, well replenished with silt and water, will yield wheat for 
eight or even nine consecutive years before exhaustion takes place. When 
water remains standing on land in September, the sowing of wheat that year 
is impossible. In such a case either bajra is sown in the following spring 
for the next kharif or the land lies at rest for a year. 
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No regular system of rotation is practised in the district except in Bannu 
proper. Elsewhere the variety of crops is so small 
and so much depends on the season, that, beyond 
the substitution of gram or bajra for wheat, any 
other change is almost impossible. But in Bannu proper with water at 
command and with manure always obtainable, a constant succession of crops 
is possible, and indeed imperative for the maintenance of a super-abundant 
population. Although the Bannuchi farmer knows nothing about agricultural 
chemistry, experience has taught him what succession is best to get the most 
out of his land, at the minimum expenditure of labour. He classifies all 
plants as either “heating” or “cooling” to the soil. When one of the 
former class has imparted too much heat, he substitutes one of the latter and 
so renovates the soil. The order of the more important “heating” or 
exhausting crops is (1) turmeric, (2) tobacco, (3) cotton, and (4) wheat: 
that of the “ cooling” or non-exhausting crops is (1) clover, (2) maize, and 
(3) barley. Sugar-cane and rice, though bothtaking much out of the soil, 
are hardly included in either category, and for the following reasons. The 
former requires repeated waterings, quantities of manure, and is only grown 
on good land, which receives plenty of Kurram silt; hence, on the final 
removal of the cane, after it has been cut for three or even four years in 
succession, the soil is nearly as productive as it was before the setting of the 
cane in it. On removal either cotton or maize is sown; if the latter, wheat 
very likely follows, and the cane is again set in it whilst it is young. As to 
rice, it is supposed rather to enrich than to impoverish the soil, because, 
in the course of the perpetual floodings which go on, an enormous quantity 
of river silt is deposited. Rice is rather sown on poor and lowlying than on 
good land, unless the object be to raise the level of a plot or fill up inequalities 
in the ground, in both of which cases it is freely grown, It is generally 
followed by wheat or clover. 

‘The following detail shows the four “heating” crops named above, and 
the “ cooling” crops by which they are followed :— 


Crop rotation on canal 
irrigated lands. 


I—Turmeric is sometimes succeeded by itself, but never grown for 
three consecutive years on the same grounds: is generally 
followed by maize or clover and then wheat. 


I.—Tobacco is little grown except in the Miridn and Shamsikhel tappas, 
where it seems to thrive best on land slightly impregnated with 
reh, and is almost invariably followed by maize. 


III.—Cotton is little grown on the best soils: is supposed to be 
exhausting, perhaps because its roots strike so deep: is generally 
followed by clover and sometimes follows sugar-cane, or the soil 
is left fallow for a year. . 

IV.— Wheat is generally sown after barley or sugar-cane or even cotton, 
and on good lands is sometimes continued for three years. On 
poor lands two crops are seldom raised in succession. It is 
succeeded by clover or barley or a fallow. The richest do /asie 
land can bear a succession of wheat and maize for three years. 

In the canal irrigated part of Isakhel the rule is no rotaton, but a 

fallow for from one to three years after each fairly good crop. Sometimes 

the same land will produce wheat or barley for three or four c msecutive 

years before fallowing is allowed. A wheat crop is often followed by cotton. 
DI 
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In Bannu proper fallowing is not customary except on lands which get 
little of the Kurram silt and no manure. Most 
villages comprising over 200 acres have some 
remote or high-lying plots which are alternately cropped and fallowed. In 
Jsakhel the general rule is one, two, or at most three crops in succession, 
and then a one or two years rest. Whilst lying idle, the soil is neither turned 
over nor watered, unless a grass crop is wanted for the cattle, hence much of 
gain derivable from fallowing is lost. For unirrigated fields the practice is to 
continue cropping until soil exhaustion compels a fallow, and when that 
occurs, the field is left untouched for three or four years. The occasional 
failure of rain at sced time is not always a loss to the cultivator, as in 
consequence he saves his seed, and his land gets a rest. In the case of 
bunds fed by hill torrents cultivation can and does continue year after year 
until a break in the supply of mud and water occurs. 

Table No, XX. shows the areas under the principal 
agricultural staples. The remaining 
acres under crop in 1880-81 and 1881-82 
were distributed in the manner shown below :— 


——— ae 


Fallows. 


Principal staples. 


Crop. 1880-81. 1881-82, 
ee a ee 
Kangni ron nes nee ees ees 1 
Mattar Sis ee 1207 1355 
Mash (Urd) 10,506 10,499 
Mung ~~ 1,892 8 
Masur oo oe eae 1,201 1,068 
Arhar oe ae on tee 25 ‘sas 
Turmeric oe sa 2 xe 51 48 
Coriander os Sen on isa 3 5 
Chillies es ah eas re 36 37 
Other drugs and spices... on ant 300 285 
Linseed ore ase or ate 22 27 
Mustard ee oe 209 185 
Til we 1,626 1,192 
Tara Mira 4,110 1,570 
Hemp os on oo ons 1 ae 
Other crops --- aoe on rot 5,032 956 


The figures on the opposite page show the crop areas as 
ascertained at the regular settlement. Each of the principal 
staples is described below :— 
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The four great staples of the district are wheat, grown in the year of the 
Wheat, settlement measurements on 304,112 acres or 51 
: per cent. of the whole cultivated area; gram, bajra 

and barley. Together they occupy 530,079 acres or 88 per cent. of the whole 
cultivated area. Of the four, wheat is by far the most valuable, being grown 
everywhere, and not largely consumed by the producers themselves. The 
Thal grown grain is of a very superior quality, and fetches a higher price than 
that produced on sailaéba or canal irrigated land, If the last named were 
selling at thirty seers a rupee, Saildba grown would be at twenty-eight, and 
Thal grown at twenty-seven. With the exception of sandy soils, which at most 
require only a preliminary weeding, the ground always undergoes from three 
to six ploughings preparatory to sowing. Round about Edwardes-abad the 
stiff clay soil is often first dug up with the iron heart-shaped spade used by 
Bannuchis, The clods are then broken up, after which the plough is passed 
over the ground as thus prepared some three or fourtimes The first turning 


over of the soil commences in June, immediately after the spring crop is 
harvested. 


Sowing begins about the middle of October or earlier, and continues to 
the end of December. On the best irrigated lands it may be continued up to 
the middle of January. Asarule the sooner the seed is in the ground the 
better the crop, and the more uncertain the supply of moisture the sooner 
must the sowing be. On bardni lands wheat sown after the end of November 
seldom produces more than six or eight fold. In despair of rain, Marwats 
often sow in a perfectly dry soil, in which case the chance of a fair return is 
very small. In 1862 and again in 1869 an earthquake caused the moisture 
to rise so high in sandy soils in Marwat as to enable the people to sow and 
the seed to germinate without a previous fall of rain. Drill-sowing is always 
practised where the ground permits of it. In the sandiest soil of Marwat the 
seed is drilled three or four inches into the ground without any preliminary 
ploughing at all. Asto the quantity of seed used, it ranges from thirty to 
forty-eight seers per acre, the general rule seeming to be that the stiffer the 
soil the greater the quantity of seed required. Once in the ground the 
husbandman leaves almost all the rest to Fate, and until the grain is actually 
threshed and garnered, his faith has often a sore trial. In Bhangikhel fences 


and scare-crows are here and there put up. Elsewhere fences or mud walls 
are rarely seen, except close to villages. 


Weeding is seldom attempted. When the crop is ripening, a hired 
watcher (kasha also rdkhd) is engaged, or the cultivator himself keeps a 
look-out. The former is the practice in Marwat, the latter elsewhere. 

Reaping begins about the end of April, and the whole 
crop is generally cut and ingathered by the third week in 
June, but sometimes the threshing floors are not cleared be- 
fore the endof that month, The date depends on the number 
of clear, cloudy and rainy days in May and June. In thresh- 
ing ( ghobal also géh) the universal practice is to have the 
grain trodden out by oxen ona prepared floor in the open. 
The sheaves are spread about on all sides of an upright pole, 
round and round which the bullocks, and in Marwat cows and 
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donkeys as well, are driven. The grain is next collected and 
separated from its chaff by throwing it up in a light breeze 
by means of pitch-forks or shaking it through sieves. Where 
winnowing is done by hired Jabour, as in Isakhel and Midn- 
wali, the winnower generally receives as pay two Zopfahks or 
about twelve seers a day. In Mid&nwéali threshing is frequent- 
ly done by bullocks drawing a weighted branch of some thorny 
tree over the outspread stalks, As to the storing of wheat 
and other cereals there are two methods, vzz., the grain is kept 
in the court-yard or inside the house in roomy jar-like 
receptacles made of mud and called £a/otis, or it is deposited 
on round prepared platforms in the open, and each heap is 
well leeped over, and protected with a shallow trench and 
often with a thorn hedge as well. The latter is a common 
way of preserving bhusa until required for consumption in 
the coldest months. 

Gram is grown on light sandy bérdni soils throughout 
the district. That of Marwat, where 
the settlement measurements show that 

in 1872-73, 43,102 acres were sown with it, is famous, and is 

larger and softer than any produced elsewhere in Bannu. A 

little is grown on the lightest Indus saildba soils, but is very 

inferior. Previous to sowing, the ground requires fewer 
ploughings than for wheat. Sowings are generally begun and 
fairly completed in October. The amount of seed runs up 
from sixteen to twenty-four seers an acre. Though a hardy 
crop, the out-turn is very uncertain. Rain in March and 

April, so beneficial for wheat, and indeed abundant rain or 

prolonged cloudy weather at any time after germination, is 

injurious for gram, as it causes the plant to sprout too 
exuberantly, and to flower prematurely. Thus in the spring of 

1877 a rainy March and April, though at first it made the 

gram look beautiful to the eye, blighted a most promising 

crop in all parts of the district except on the Waziri-Thal ; 
and again the following November and December were wet 
and cloudy, in consequence of which the plants all died off 
throughout the district, with again, oddly enough, the partial 
exception of the Waziri-Thal. In Marwat alone nearly 

50,000 acres of gram were entirely lost, representing a dead 

loss in seed grain alone of over Rs. 25,000. 

The crop ripens about fifteen days earlier than wheat 
and is generally plucked by hand before wheat reaping 


Gram. 
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commences. In Marwat it is rotated with wheat, the people 
alleging as a reason for the practice that gram leaves catch 
the dust of the spring dust storms so common in that tract, 
while the high even surface of wheat hardly intercepts any. 
Bajra is a bérdni crop grown largely throughout the 

district on the stiffer Thal soils. In 

the xalddar lands of the circles skirting 
the hills the acreage under itin most years equals, and in 
some exceeds, that under wheat. Entering largely as it does 
wherever grown into the dietary of the peasantry, the im- 
portance of the crop can hardly be over-estimated. Theland 
is generally ploughed three or four times between March and 
July preparatory to sowing, but for light soils Wazirs and 
Marwats think once sufficient. The sowing season is from 
the middle of March to the end of July, and as usual the 
earliest sown land affords best hope of the heaviest return. 
The same field is often sown twice with an interval of a 
month or two between, and by this means a continuous crop 
is secured in the autumn months. Very little seed is required, 
only from two to five seers per acre being used. In some 
parts of Marwat the soil is lightly run through again with a 
plough soon after the seed is put in, but in the other parts of 
the district this after ploughing is not performed until the 
bajra shows itself from six inches to a foot above the ground. 
The object is to loosen the soil and prevent the plants 
springing upin clumps. The first sown crops begin to ripen 
about the middle of August, from which time until early in 
December the ears are plucked as they successively come to 
maturity. The stalks are left in the ground for the cattle to 
graze on, as once cut they dry up, and can only be used as 
fuel or for roofing purposes. As the ears ripen, watchers are 
required, about one to every five acres, 

In the year of settlement measurements 34,000 acres 
were under barley, of which more 
than half were in Bannu proper. This 
crop is mostly grown on inferior irrigated lands, and on the 
poorer Indus saildba tracts, Its cultivation proceeds in very 
much the same way as wheat, except that less seed grain is 
required, and that it is sown a few days earlier, and ripens 
about ten days ora fortnight sooner. Thus its reaping is 
generally finished before that of wheat is begun. The yield 
to the acre would be largely in excess of wheat were the two 


Béjra 


Barley. 
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cereals grown on soils of similar quality, but being generally 
sown on inferior land the excess is not more than a sixth or 
seventh if so much. Barley is not prized by the agriculturists, 
being in little demand for exportation out of the district, and 
not widely used as an article of diet in the district, except in 
the Kacha, and being held too in small esteem for cattle and 
horses, though largely given in the hot weather and whenever 
gram is dear. 

Of highly remunerative crops two deserve special men- 
5 tion, sugar-cane and turmeric. Their 

ugar-cane, : : é ‘i 

cultivation is almost entirely confined 
to the richest parts of Bannu proper. The area under 
sugar-cane at settlement was a little over 4,000 acres. Both 
crops require large quantities of manure and repeated irriga- 
tion. The cane used in setting is cut into pieces about nine 
inches long so as to leave the knot or joint in the centre of 
each. Itis then hand-planted piece by piece horizontally in 
February or March, sometimes in prepared soil, but generally 
in the midst of a wheat or barley crop. About twelve rupees’ 
worth of cane to the acre are so used. But fresh planting 
only occurs once every fourth and sometimes fifth year, as 
three or four crops are cut from the sameroot. Those of the 
second and third years are the best. After the crop in which 
the cane has been set is removed, the soil is loosened and 
weeded, and, if there were none such before, a low mud wall 
or hedge is run round each plot. The cane is of two sorts 
red and white. The former is the superior, but it is also the 
more delicate, being very sensitive to frost. Both varieties 
are very thin in the stem, and grow in clumps very close 
together. The crop begins to ripen about the end of October 
and is cut by degrees between November and the end of 
March. The clumsy wasteful oil press of the Punjab (kohde 
local gaurz) is in general use for extracting the juice, but 
within the last five years fifty-six English presses have been 
imported, and are immensely popular. As yet only well-to-do 
men possess them. The gwr produce is very inferior and 
dirty. : 

From first to last the cultivation of the cane is careless 
in the extreme. There is no division of labour. Each house- 
hold has its own press, and works it very leisurely, hence the 
extended period of cutting the cane. The juice is boiled 
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down in iron pots to about one-quarter its original bulk, by 
which time its consistency is that of treacle. It is then put 
to cool in wide mouthed wooden or earthenware vessels, and 
when cooled, the stuff is made up into round balls of 
about 234 seers each. This is gur. Little sugar is made, the 
people not having the skill to manufacture it, or perhaps the 
juice being in most tappas too poor to crystalize. The yield 
of gur is very uncertain. Of the many causes which tend 
to diminish the supply of juice, frost in December and 
January is the most baneful, and most frequent. The average 
yield of guy per acre is over twelve maunds, and the price 
current from ten to twelve seers the rupee, hence the average 
gross profit per acre may be set down at from forty rupees to 
fifty rupees. But the best lands in the best tappas (Surdni 
and Mitakhel) produce up to thirty-two maunds an acre, 
which would give a poe acreage profit of from Rs. 120 to 
Rs. 165. A little of the large thick cane known as founda, 
and only used for chewing, is grown about Kélabdgh, and 
yields enormous profits. It has lately been introduced in 
Bannu proper and in Midnwéli, Its cultivation will extend. 

Turmeric is the most remunerative product of the Bannu 

; valley. It is only grown in certain 
ates locales, being Yack entirely con- 
fined to certain villages in the Surdni and Mitakhel tappas 
and the immediate neighbourhood of Edwardes-abad. It can 
only by raised by men of means, as it requires a heavy expen- 
diture, much care, and the grower has to wait a whole year for 
a return to his outlay. Besides this the crop is a delicate one, 
and the amount of yield is always uncertain. It grows better 
in a comparatively soft, friable, rather than in a stiff cohesive 
soil. The ground is prepared between February and April, 
being first turned over with the spade, then broken up with 
wooden clubs, and then ploughed several times. The roots are 
sown in May, about twenty maunds of the moistened tubers 
being sown to the acre. During the three following months the 
ground is watered every fourth day, and thenceforward less 
frequently, Weeds are removed as they appear. About 
sixteen rupees worth of manure is used to the acre. Water- 
ing ceases about the roth of March, and the tubers ripen 
early in April. The withering of the leaves is the one visible 
sign by which it is known that crop is ready for removal. 
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The tubers are then dug up by degrees with the spade much 
as potatoes might be, and being cleared of earthly particles 
by the hand, are spread out in the sun or in the shade, the 
latter the better but the slower process, to dry. In drying, 
the roots shrink much, and lose from three-fourths to four-fifths 
of their weight. The process takes abouta month. The out- 
turn is from 80 to 160 maunds (moist) per acre, andthe gross 
profits thereon from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200, sometimes more. 
Only about one-fifth of the produce is retained for local con- 
sumption, the rest being exported. Bannu turmeric is of a 
rich deep yellow colour, and fetches a lower price than that 
grown in Hazara or Jummoo, 

On the opposite page a statement containing information 
respecting the cultivation of some of the 


Other minor cropa, A . 
= more important minor Crops :—= 


Quantity produce in 
in seersof| Time of |Time of reap-| maunds 
seed sown] sowing, i 
to the acre, 


Name. Remarks, 


Area under cultivation is from 
10,000 to 11,000 acres. The 


Cotton “Tto 23 March, |Weekly pick-|24 to 33 un-| 
April and jingsfromend| ginned, 


May. jof September plant is left standing two or 
to end = of three years. Less is grown in 
December. Marwat than elsewhere. 


Supply is not enough for local 

consumption ; still about a 

quarter of the supply is ex- 

ported into the hills. Little care 
1s bestowed on the cultivation 

Rice 20 May 15th |October 15th) 44 to 74 | Kiceis only grown in Bannu 

to June |to November roper on about 1,500 acres.. 

15th. 15th. t is sown broadcast and never 
transplanted, and isin couse- 
quenceof very inferior quality. 
Once sown, little care is taken 
of it, except to flood the plots 
repeatedly. A little is grown 
in Marwat. 

Is only grown on irrigated 
lands on about 18,000 acres in 
Baunu proper, and 1,000 acres 
in the Marwat Nar: is rotated 
with wheat on do fasli lands: is 
much used as food in the cold 
months by the Bannuchis. 
Cultivation is fairly careful, 
and the grain is good. 

Is not much cultivated except 
as fodder for cattle. Whole 


Maizo| 12 to 24 July 1st to|October and|74 unman- 
Aug. 15th.) November, | ured. 10 
manured, 


Jowsr| 10 to 24 |June, July,|October 18th} 4 to 6 
and in |to December 


Marwat |15th, accord- acreage under it is but little 
into Aug-ling to time off over 9,000. 
ust, sowing, 7 

Moth} 4to12 jJune 13th Ditto © aie 4 A little more than 5,000 acres 
to end o: are under moth cultivation. 
July, It is mostly grown on the 


stronger Marwat soils, Its 
straw is prized for the winter 
fodder of horses. It is fre- 
quently sown with bajra but 
reaped six or seven weekg 
after its tall companion. Mash 
and mung are also grown, but 
over a very Small area. 


Clover 4 October | March to |4 cuttings.) Is only grown in Bannu proper 
15th to No-| June to the extent of nearly 3,500 

vember acres; is very valuable as fod- 

15th, der: is much grown in the 


vicinity of cantonments, where 
the crop is worth from Rs. 12 
to Rs, 24 per acre: is generally 
sown in ground occupied by 
maize or cotton. It requires 
repeated waterings ; is gener- 
ally manured and is ve 
hardy. Itis often sown in gq 
maize field about thetime the 
maize begins to ripen. 
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Table No. XXI. shows the estimated average yield in 
Average yield, Production Pounds per acre of each of the principal 
and consumption of food staples as shown in the Administration 
- aba Report of 1881-82. The average con- 
sumption of food per head has already been noticed at page. 
The total consumption of food-grains by: the population of 
the district as estimated in 1878 for the purposes of the 
Famine Report is shown in maunds below. 


Grain. Agriculturists. | Non-agriculturists. Total. 
Wheat tee 433,101 289,373 922,474 
Inferior grains ee 748,083 202,014 960,097 
Pulses oes 131,243 54,599 185,842 
Total ste 1,312,427 545,986 1,85,8413 


The figures are based upon an estimated population of 
287,547 souls. On the other hand the average consumption 
per head is believed to have been over-estimated. A rough 
estimate of the total production, exports, and imports of food- 
grains was also framed at the same time; and it was stated 
that there was an annual export of at least five lakhs of 
maunds, mostly down the Indus towards Sindh, though 
partly also eastwards towards the Jehlam district, some 
three-fourths of which consisted of wheat, and the rest of gram. 
The following figures show the estimates of the yield of wheat 
which were framed for assessment purposes at the regular 
Settlement. The yield of several of the chief staples has been 
noticed while describing them in the preceding pages. 


6 | 6 | 7 | 8 9 
Irrigated or saildba. Unirrigated. | a 
: so 
@ a os rat & 
Tahail. we #2 ae Remarks. 
g sa] # s2 || 58 
£/2a/=8) 8 | @ |43 ia" 


S.| M.|S.| M. {S.]] M. |S. af. |S.) M. |s. A 


a4| , }- Yield for well 
lands not shown, area 


4 
301 4 |...) 4 |28)) 6 ]10) 1 15) 3 113) 3 under wells being very 


21 


3]. 6] 6} 7/|...[ 1 {10| 6 35] 6 |!4| 2. For the two 
Frontier tahsils irri- 
&)...| 7 |22) 7 {10} 4 |...) 5/32] 6 |22) gated lands are referr- 

ed to in columns 2 to 4, 

| and for the two Indus 


tahsils saildba lands. 
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Table No. XXII. shows the number of live-stock 
(sas ka ets returned for the district at different 
‘ periods, The number of cattle in the 
district varies largely with the season and the year. At 
the recent settlement an enumeration was attempted during 
measurements and checked at attestation, and Mr. Thorburn 
considers the figures, which are given below, to be a fair, 
though somewhat low approximation, to what the number 
is in a favourable year. Sheep, goats and camels were under- 
estimated, he believes by more than 10 per cent. As to the 
quality of the different classes of stock, with the exception of 
buffaloes generally, of camels in Isakhel and MidnwéAli, 
and of the dumbah sheep in Bannu proper, it may be 
described as poor and small. The average prices of fair 
stock in ordinary years are as follows :— 


Plough bullock ase «| From Rs. 16 in Mifnwéli to Rs, 22 in 
Marwat, 

Cow on ~~ | About the same, 

Buffalo bull... tee aes —— 14 in Miénwilito Rs.20in Bannu 

r. 

Buffalo cow = ans on rs From Rs. 40 in do, to Ra. 50in do, 

Horse ase - «| Rea, 80. 

Mare sah isi «| 110. 

Pony eee coe | 9 80. 

Camel uae » 40 to 50, 

Donkey sea ase wel op 6 to 10. 

Short tailed sheep ane oe} wp 

Fat tailed sheep ave wlwn & 

Milch goat isa a wel » & 


The appended statement shows the results of the settle- 
ment enumerations. The cattle of outsiders were not in- 
cluded. For the Bannu tahs{l most of the camels and 
donkeys and a good half of the sheep and goats are Waziri 
property. The Wazirs largely under-stated the number of 
their stock, but it was not easy to say what proportion 
belonged to the plain settlers, and what to their hill kinsmen 
who own no land in the district. 


Plaids 


Plough oxen... tee +. | 17,058| 25,054] 15,164] 36,814} 94,090 
Cows and calves aoe + | 22,260/ 21,981] 17,093] 23,224] 84,558 
Buffaloes and calves va o | 4,800 300] 1,217] 5,226) 11,043 
Horses, mares, ponies and mules we] 2,115 626 353] 1,192) 4,286 
Camela eae oon --{ 1,000] 4,308 2,068] 1,796) 9,172 
Donkeys ese oe «| 2,500] 9,953 992) 3,000] 15,746 
Sheep and goats ove | 17,286] 21,188] 18,707} 55,968 | 108,149 


Total ... | 66,519] 82,710] 50,594 | 127,220 | 327,043 
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SECTION B.—OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES, 
AND COMMERCE, 


Table No. XXIII. shows the principal occupations fol- 
lowed by males of over 15 years of age as 

Occupations of the people. turned at the census of 1881. But the 
figures are perhaps the least satisfactory of all the cevsus 
statistics, for reasons explained at pages of the Census Re- 
port; and they must be taken 


Population, | Towns. |Villages. “gubject to limitations which are 

given in some detail in Part IL., 

Agricultural ...| 3,474 / 210,088 Chapter VIII. of the same 
Non-agricultural | 22,302] 96,71 P r . 

Total 25,776 908/301 Report. The figures in Table 


: No, XXIII. refer only to the 
population of 15 years of age and over. The figures in the 
margin show the distribution of the whole population into 
agricultural and non-agricultural, calculated on the assumption 
that the number of women and children dependent upon each 
male of over 15 years of age is the same whatever his occupa- 
tion. These figures, however, include as agricultural only 
such part of the population as are agriculturists pure and 
simple ; and exclude not only the considerable number who 
combine agriculture with other occupations, but also the much 
larger number who depend in great measure for their liveli- 
hood upon the yield of agricultural operations, More detailed 
figures for the occupations of both males and females will be 
found at pages 143 to 151 of Table XIITA. and pages _to 
of Table X1IB. of the Census Report of 1881. The figures for 
female occupations, however, are exceedingly incomplete, no 
occupation being returned for of the —_ females of more 
than 15 years old in the district. Those occupations that 
were returned by the largest numbers of women are 
shown below :— 


es 


Number of females over 15 years old. 


Occupation. 
Pe Towns. ilages. 


The figures for the agricultural population given io the 
Population divided into Preceding paragraph may be usefully 
poisyer an and non supplemented by the following distribu- 
: tion of the population already referred 

FI 


_— oe 
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to under the head of Settlement Census in Chapter IIT. 
(page ). The distribution was made by Mr. Thorburn, and 
it will be seen from his remarks which follow the figures that 
the principle of classification differed considerably from that 
adopted in the census :— 


Agriculturists, Non-agriculturists. 
sor os ae : 
3 z. og 
Tahsil, : 55 &q Grand Total. 
; 2 & . 
ai) |a8| 914s 
3 = | sy | €5 q 3 
a i] ag | <4 s s 
Bannu ... ||, 76,006} 3,500 | 2,950] 2,489 3,748] 9,187 88,693 
: Edwardes-abad 8,890 
Cantonments, 3,224 
95,807 
Marwat ... 57,684 2,579 1,400 1,900 1,156 4,456 64,719 
Isakhel ... 34,166 948 4,581 | 3,858 | 4,699 | 12,638 47,752 
Midnwéli...|| 62,888 | 3,081 |] 3,212 | 12,016 | 7,104 | 22,389 88,251 
Total ... || 230,744 | 10,058 |] 12,143 |! 19,763 | 16,707 | 48,613 


“ For the three trans-Indus tahsfls all persons, irrespec- 
“tive of caste or nominal profession, who depend for their 
“livelihood mainly on the cultivation of the soil, have been 
“‘classed as agriculturists. Still many of those shown as 
‘traders and artizans do also own land or cultivate a plot or 
“two, For the Midnwéli tahs{l the mistake has been made 
“‘of treating all persons of alow caste or of a professional 
‘class as non-agriculturists, instead of following the rule I 
“adopted for the three trans-Indus tahsils. The population 
“of three municipal towns of Lakki, Isakhel and Kélabégh 
“jigs included in the body of the statement, but that of 
“ Edwardes-abad and of the cantonments is shown separately 
“in last column only.” 
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Table No. XXIV. gives statistics of the agg ae of the district as 

ae . . they stood in 1881-82. The mineral products and 

seinetel: “indesiyieg and their manufacture have already been noticed in 

Chapter 1.,(page ). Iron instruments of all sorts 

are manufactured at Kdlabagh, and striped cloth (stisi) is also made there 

in considerable quantities. These are the only manufactures of importance 

in the district. Country cloth for home wear is woven in almost every village 

in quantities sufficient to meet the local demand. The water mills of the district 
are noticed in Chapter V., (page ). 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of Art, 
who examined the Bannu exhibits at the Lahore Exhibition of 1881-82 
reports that none of them presented any especial merit or peculiarities. 

The trade of the district, with the exception of the mineral products of the 
Caanmnerne: Salt Range exported from Kdlabdgh and Mari, is 

practically confined to an interchange of country 

produce with the hills and to internal traffic. Sugar, piece-goods, and other 

articles, are imported in small quantities by river, and by the same route about 

2c0 or 250 boat-loads of merchandise annually leave the river-board of the 

district. The principal items are salt, alum, turmeric, cotton, wool, gram, 

wheat, oil-seed, ‘bajra,’ (spiked millet), and pulses of various kinds. Horned 

cattle and sheep are also exported by river. The grain, asarule, is destined 

for Dera Gh4zi Khan, while the cotton, wool, and oil-seeds go on to Sakkar or 

* Kardchi. The gram is principally from the Marwat country, and the wheat 
from Bannu, and the ‘kachi’ of Midnwadli. 

The principal seats of commerce are Dalipnaggar (Edwardes-abad), Lakki, 
Isakhel, Kdlab4gh, and Midnwdli. At Dalipnaggar the trade is mainly 
carried on at the weekly fair, described in Chapter VI., (page ). At the other 
towns there are no specified market-days, and business is transacted in the 
ordinary bazaars. 

Besides sugar and piece-goods, already mentioned, the following articles 
are imported into the district :— 

Silk, indigo, drugs, ‘ghi,’ wood, oil, iron, mats and tobacco. 

There are no statistics cere ara ne general trade of the district, 

though Table No. XXV. gives particulars of the river 
Tabitha Sad ORTH traffic that passes through the district. 

The exports and imports of food-grains have already been noticed 

at page 

Pithe estimate given on the next page is made by Mr. Thorburn, and may be 
accepted as a fair one, as it is the result of long local observation by the most 
experienced officials and traders, checked by the returns of the two foreign trade 
Registrars and the statements of traders and the octroi registers kept in the four 
municipal towns of the district, three of which may be said to stand like frontier 
Customs houses on its very borders, v/z., Edwardes-abad, Isakhel and K4la- 
bagh. Through the first passes much of the trade between British and indepen- 
dent territories, through the second much of the grain going south by the 
Indus, and through the third many of the imports from the northern parts of 
the Punjab cis-Indus. 

‘So far as raw produce is concerned, the district is more than selfsupport- 
ing, as it is a large exporter of grain. But for its manufactured articles 
excepting the coarsest home-spun cotton cloth and iron cooking vessels made, 
at Kdlabdgh, it depends entirely on the cis-Indus Punjéb and on England, 
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Derah Ghazi Khan is one of the districts in which foteign trade 
is registered ; and a very admirable note upon the trans-border trade 
of the district by Mr. Udney is printed as Appendix to the 
Chapter at pages to . 


SECTION C.—PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


Table No. X XVI. gives the retail bazaar prices of com- 
Prices, wages, rent-rates, modities for the last twenty years. The 
interest. wages of labour are shown in Table 
No.XXVIL., and rent-rates in Table No. X XI. ; but both sets 
of figures are probably of doubtful value. 


The figures of Table No. XXXII. give the average 
values of land in rupees per 
acre shown in the margin 
1000-00 to 1973-74 ...| 2-18| e-— for Sale and mortgage ; but 
874-75 to 1877-78 ...|16—11| 7—1 the quality of land varies so 
878-79 to 1881-82 ...| 51—-1 5—4 enormously, and the value 
returned is so often fictitious, that but little reliance can be 
placed upon the figures. The subject is noticed in the 
discussion of the condition of the landholding classes which 
will be found in Chapter III (page _). 


Period. Sale. | Mortgage. 


The following extract from Mr. Thorburn’s Settlement 

Sattlamecit prices. report shows the prices of the chief 

agricultural staples used by him for 

Assessment purposes, and the manner in which they were 
arrived at. 


“In commuting the gross produce estimates of the different 
crops into their cash equivalents, my best guide was the publish- 
ed tahsil rates for the preceding twenty years. I endeavoured 
also to obtain from éauxzahs books their wholesale selling 
prices for the same period. In this I was fairly successful for 
the chief staples. After that I prepared my settlement commu- 
tation rates. Indoing so I bore in mind that the prices at 
which the poorer zamindars of the district are constrained to 
sell a large portion of each crop, in order to meet their reve- 
nue engagements, are much below either of the rates noticed 
above. ‘Though I have been liberal, I do not think I have 
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been too much so. It must not be forgotten that I framed 
my rates at a time when the prices of all food-grains, to the 
surprise of most men, had fallen nearly as lowas they had been 
in 1857-58 and the two following years. From 1856 to the 
close of 1860 all food-grains were very cheap. Then came two 
famine years, then a year of plenty, and then eight consecutive 
years during which all food grains were excessively dear, so 
much so that the two culminating years 1869-70 and 1870-71 
were almost famine years. With 1872-73 acycle of good 
years commenced, which, so far as wheat is concerned, has 
continued up to the present time. I trust the above remarks 
will suffice to explain the fairness of the figures given in the 
Jast column of the statement on the next page :—” 
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The standard grain ae of the district are the topah and the ojah. 
: he price current is generally spoken of in them, 
Mesures cf capacity. not in sérs. They a both shallow, broad-mouthed 
wooden bowls turned approximately by the village carpenter, and varying in 
capacity for different tracts and villages. In measuring the grain is always 
heaped up high over the lip. The topah is used in Marwat, Isakhel and the 
southern villages of Midnwali, in which latter it only holds about four-and- 
half standard sérs of dry wheat. Elsewhere it holds from 5 to 6} standard 
séts. The ojah is used in Bannu tahsfl, in the greater part of Mianwadli 
and about K4labdgh. Its capacity varies much frém 1} to 2 sérs measured 
in dry wheat in Bannu proper. It runs up to about 23 sérs in Midnwili. 
The scale of the divisions and multiples of the topah and the ojah are as 
follows :— 


For Marwat, most of Isakhel and southern Midnwéli 
4 Thulah or 4 péo isa ais F ase . 


= 1 paropi. 
4 Paropi eos ate dis ate one as = 1 topah, 
4 Topah ooo ase ate aa ave one = 1 pit 
10 Pai ‘ 1 chhat. 


For Bannu tahsfl, parts about Kalabagh and all Midnwili, except the old 
Piplan ildka :— 
4 Kurwah or 3 thrihdo 


oe oe ow = 1 ojah 
100 Ojah lo ais ai Bai, ae an = 1 chhat, 
Before annexation the sér was of various weights, but for many years past 
x not wel ght: the Lahore sér of one hundred tolds has been com- 


monly accepted trans-Indus; and the English 
sér of eighty tolis on the Midnwdli side. Of course by the standard “sér” the 
latter is meant. Amongst agriculturists and village baniahs almost every thing 
excepting grain is bought and sold by weight. 


Thus the local grain measures may be approximately converted into 
weight as follows :— 


Bannu' tahsil? 
Pai = 24 =‘ sérs’ (standard) 
Kurwah = 10 =‘ chitaks’ do, 
Lakki taksil. 
Topa = 6 ‘sérs’ do. 
Paropi = 14 do do. 
Pén = 6 * chitake ’ do. 
Isakhel tahsil, 
Topa = 6} ‘sérs’ — do. 
Pau = 3 do. do. 
Thulah = 10‘ chitaks ’ do. 
Midnwili tahsil, 
Ojah = 2 * sérs’ do. 
Topa = 4 do. do. 
Kurwah = 8 ‘ chitaks ’ do, 
Choha = 34 * sérs’ do. 
For solids, other than grain, the terms ‘maund’ and ‘sér, are in use ; but, 
. The local mee = ( ’ standard. 
” ser, io 0. 


” i} . do. 
Liquids also are measured by the local ‘sér.’ 
For precious metals, the standard ‘ tola,’ ‘ masha, ’ and ‘ ratti’ are in use. 
The measure in cceobes ' use for ok is the‘ ghomdo ’ as nearly as 
possible equivalent to a standard acre. The 
TEE: table is as follows :— 
20‘ marlas’ = 1 ‘kanfl’ 
& ‘ kanéls’ = 1 ’ghumio’ 
In the Surana‘ tappa ’ of Bannu, another measure is in use :— 
5‘kanéls’ = 1 ‘khalla,’ 
In Miénw4li and Isakhel a measure called ‘ dingu ’= 9 ft. 62 inches 
square, is not unfrequently used. 


The ‘bigha’ is used in the Pakhar ilaqa of Miénwali, and is equal to 
4 kanals or half an acre. 


Gat 
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Edwardes-abad is perhaps the most inaccessible placé i 
the Panjéb plains. The roads connéctins 


munications Roads. 


clayey suxface, which is as hard as iron in dry weathér, but quickl; 
t up after heavy rain. In the Bannu and Igakhel ‘ tahsils, 
much cut up by irrigation channels asd the courses o 


is practically unknown in the district, and this’in spite of persever 
ing efforts which \have been made by District Officers to encourag 
the use of carts. rts have even been offeted for sale at less tha 
cost price, but withdyt success in persuading the people to recogniz 
their utility. | 


The main line, whidg connects cantonments with Kohat and Der 
Ismail Khan, runs longituWinally for seyenty miles from north to sout 
from the Latammar nala to\about a mfle beyond Pezu. It is under th 
Public Works Department. Kt crosseé the Kurram and Gambila river: 
both of which are unbridged. Qwing to this want, traffic is fr 
quently at a stand-still for da\¥s,or even weeks, and much propert 
and some lives are annually lost?, A mail cart has been lately starte 
which runs between Edwardes-abad and Pezu. 


All the other high roads in the, district are under the Distric 
Officer. The chief are, ie etndus that which connects Edwardes 
abad with Lakki, Isakhel And Kélabégh ; and cis-Indus that whic 
extends from Niki to the/ Mari salt mt an thence along the le' 
high bank of the Indys v@ Miénwali te. Piplan. There are als 
other district lines of/ less importance, v¥e., trans-Indus that v: 
Hawed to Ahmadzai, and that from Naurang Sarai v4 Daddiwala t 
Isakhel, and cis-Indus that from Midnwali Shahpur vié Vz 
Bhachran, and another from the same centre across the Sa 
Range to Sakesar and Talagang. All the most thaversed lines a 
fairly well provided with staging bungalows or \est-houses ar 
sardis. 


As to village roads, they are numerous, and range‘from ten t 
twenty feet in width. 


Trans-Indus, skirting the hills, is a narrow frontier road, whic 
interconnects the out-posts, and is under the Officer Commahdin 
them. Cis-Indus, there is a Salt Patrol’s road under charge oft! 
Inland Customs Department along the foot of the Salt Range. O 
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‘The figures below show the communications of the district as return- 

Communietions: ed in quinquennial Table No. I. of the Administra- 

tion Report for 1878-79, while Table No. XLVI 

shows the distances from place to place as authoritatively fixed for the purpose 
of calculating travelling allowance :— 


Communications, Miles, 

Navigable zea ine ie aes on vee ave on 76 
Railways asa Sie ae Se ses oat ma UY Nil. 
Metalled Road ... sei. iti mie ae as bas vee Nil. 
Unmetalled Road ee ee me T97 * 
Se aE a a ee en es 

* Grand Trunk Road... aes aaa asi via tes eas Se wee 63 
Frontier Road ... aes ese eae sau oad aes oes es he 66 
District Roads ... sea oes sea ore oes ona ae Bes a. 548 
Village roads... ar soe one ees hos ate ies ais «. 120 


Se hina ae oe tk, OS ITE 2 ME hie Mo es ee 
Table No. XIX. shows the area of land taken up by Government for 
Rivers. communications in the district. The Indus is the 

aie only navigable river throughout its course within the 
district, The principal traffic on this river as stated in the Punjab Famine 
Report of 1879 is shown in Table No. XXV. The mooring places are shown 
below, following the downward course of the river :— 


River. Station, Distance in Miles, Remarks, 


Kfilabigh aeons 
Mochh aot, Gatbs sees 
Rokhri eae Geew |.6N6 
Miénwili Senerians. . ed 
rao Ghangi ...  w. 
-khel o; ite 
Midnwali is aa 


Indus, 
oom wb 


There are four boat ferries on the Indus, v7z., those of Kaldbagh, Mochh 
Rokhri and Misnwali, The first is open all the year round, and is safe 
rapid, and easy. The other three are practically closed, except for agricultu, 
rists, from May to October, and the passage of the Indus by any of them is 
a long affair, as, owing to the width of the bed and the number of the 
running channels, trans-shipments are required. The Rokhri and Midnwali 
ferries are often amalgamated. The exact position of each ferry below that 
of Kéldbégh, which is constant, is changed each season according to the 
action of the river. The average number of boats at each during the busy 
season is four. There are never less than four at Kélib4gh, and in the cold 
weather at the Midnwéli and Rokhri crossing there are often eight employed. 
The lease of the ferries is auctioned annually, and fetches about Rs. 3,450. 
The boatmen and lessee share the toll proceeds equally between them. _ 

The Kurram and Gambila are not navigable, nor are aes used, e005 

. for carriage or other purposes, upon them. pon 
Water transport. the iedhe a iondeaiae number of boats belong 
to inhabitants of this district, and these, together with boats from other 
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districts, ply a thriving carrying trade between Kdldb4gh and Isa-khel a1 
the commercial towns of the lower Indus, The whole export trade of t! 
district is thus carried on (see Table No, XXV.) 


Boat building is practised at Kdldbdgh and at Isa-khel, and here ai 
there in villages adjoining the Indus. ‘The number employed in t 
carrying trade between this district and Sindh may be taken at 130. Besid 
this number there are from 12 to 15 largish boats plying at the differe 
Government ferries, and as many more smaller boats (daggah) at zamindé 
ferries over different branches of the river. The capacity of grain-carryit 
boats ranges from 350 to 2,000 standard maunds, the average being abo 
800. The rate charged per path, a measure of about 25 standard maun 
from either Isa-khel or Midnwili to Sakhar in Sindh, ranges according to t 
season and the demand from Rs. ro to Rs, 15, but in extraordinary ye: 
it runs upto Rs. 24 per path. There isa saying—“ The boat arrives | 
luck,” and sure enough the voyage down to Sakhar is a dangerous one, as | 
an average from 5 to 8 per cent. ofthe boats aunually despatched never rea 
their destination, but sink with their freight on the way. When such. 
accident happens, there is small chance of anything being saved. In m 
cases the loss is the result of carelessness—of trusting in fact to “ luck.” T 
only penalty incurred by the boat owners, independent of the loss of their bo 
is the forfeiture of half the transport charges. It takes from ten to twenty d: 
to reach Sakhar in the hot weather, and double that time in the cold. T 
return journey is always a slow affair. Its period depends on the directi 
of the wind and the height of the river. It takes from one to two mont 
The boat is often sold at Sakhar. 


For Isa-khel and Midnwé4li the cost of conveying grain to the rive 
bank is small, as the distances are not great. But for the Marwats the ca 
is different. They have to transport their surplus produce to distances of fr: 
twenty-five to fifty-five miles. When there has been a fair harvest th 
employ their leisure time in the slack season by acting as carriers betwe 


‘ their homes and Dera Ismail Khén or Isa-khel. They use for this purpc 


about 1,000 donkeys, 3,000 of their plough oxen, and 500 camels. Carri 
in any of the above ways comes to a little under four annas per standa 
maund from Pezu to Dera Ismail Khién, But the rates are subject 
great fluctuations. 


Edwardes4bid is perhaps the most inaccessible place in the Pun: 
Roads plains. The roads connecting Edwardesdbid 

: the frontier outposts are always kept in suffici 
repair to allow artillery to move upon them with ease. But there is 
metalled road in the district, there being no ankar and little gravel wh 
could be used for metalling. Some of the roads are little better than sau 
tracks ; others, however, passing over firmer soil, are well defined, havin 
hard clayey surface, which is as hard as iron in dry weather, but quic 
becomes cut up after heavy rain. Inthe Bannt and Isa-khel tahsils, 
roads are much cut up by irrigation channels and the courses of mount 
streams. As a consequence, probably, of this last fact, wheeled conveya 
is practically unknown in the district, and this in spite of persevering eff 
which have been made by district officers to encourage the use of ca 
Carts have even been offered for sale at less than cost price, but with 
success in persuading the people to recognize their utility. 
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The main line, which connects cantonments with Kohat and Dera Ismail 
Kh4n, runs longitudinally fot seventy miles from north to south from the 
Latammar ndl4 to about a mile beyond Pezu. It is under the Public Works 
Department. It crossess the Kurram and Gambifla rivers, both of which are 
unbridged. Owing to this want, traffic is frequently at a stand-still for days 
or even weeks, and much property and some lives are annually lost. A mail 
cart has been lately started which runs bétween Edwardesdbéd and Pezu. 
All the other high roads in the district are under the district officer. The 
chief are, Trans-Indus, that which connects Edwardes4bid with Lakki, 
Isa-khel and Kdldbdgh ; and Cis-Indus, that which extends from Niki to the 
Mari salt mart, and thence along the left high bank of the Indus o:@ Mian- 
wali to Pipldn. There are also other district lines of less importance, v/2., 
Trans-Indus that o7é@ Hawed to Ahmadzai, and that from Naurang Sarat vzé 
Daddiwéla to Isa-khel, and Cis-Indus that from Midnwdli to Shdhpur oi@ Van 
Bhachran, and another from the same centre across the Salt Range to Sakesar 
and Talagang. All the most traversed lines are fairly well provided with sta- 
ging bungalows or rest-houses and sariis. As to village roads, they are 
numerous, and range from ten to twenty feet in width. 

Trans-Indus, skirting the hills, is a narrow frontier road, which intercon- 
nects the outposts, and is under the officer commanding them. Cis-Indus, 
there is a Salt Patrol’s road under charge of the Inland Customs Department 
along the foot of the Salt Range. On the whole, though in the last 25 years 
much has been done in the way of opening up the district, raising the level 
of its roads, and bridging canals, water-courses and drainage channels, it 
cannot be asserted that communications are im a satisfactory state. They 
will not be so until the Kurram and Gambifla rivers are bridged. The great 
want ofthe district, both military and commercial, is a bridge over the 
Kurram on the Koh4t road, about a mile from cantonments, Some portion 
of its cost could be recovered by levying toll from all who use it. Once 
made, the trade route to Isa-khel would follow the left bank of the Kurram 
as far as Daddiwila, and thence the existing road. 


The following table shows the principal roads of the district together 
with the halting-places on them and the conveniences for travellers to be 
found at each. Communication on the roads from Banni to Dera Ismail 
Khan, from Banné to Kohét, and from Bannti to Shahpur are often interrupt- 
ed in the rains, sometimes for days together, by floods on the Kurram and 
Gamb/la rivers (hill torrents), neither of which is bridged, and which cross the 
road respectively between Naurang and Ghazni-khel, Naurag Lakki, and Isa- 
khel, and Edwardesdbdd and Dharma-khel, 
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Distance in 


Route. Halting-places, miles, Remarks, 


an Encamping-ground. Rest-house, 
Sarai, Tank, Well, Stream. 


Edwardesabfd to Dera] Edwardesfbad ... 
Ismail Khén (Un- 


metalled) ... one 
16 Encamping-ground, Dik Bunga- 
low, Sarai and Well 
10 Sarai, Police Rest-house, ‘Tank, 
Gambila river, 


10 Sarai, Encamping-ground, Dak 
Bungalow, Tank. 

16 Sandy. Dik Bungalow, Encamp- 
ing-ground, Maibcart station. 


9 Unmetalled, Sarai, Wells, En-- 
camping-ground, 


ana As above. 


Bannt to Kohft ... 


Naurangto Rawalpindi) Naurang 
(Unmetalled) ... 


7 Sandy. Encamping-ground, Dé&k 
Bungalow, Cambila stream, 
Tahsil, Police Post and Dis- 
pensary, Well, 

14 Sarai. Sandy. Kurram stream, 

8 Encamping-ground, Rest-house, 
Sarai, Tahsil, Police Station, 
Well, Dispensary. 


Darah Tang ... 
Isa-khel AA 


Kamar MashaniJ- 14 Sarai, Well, 
Kalabigh aie 14 Encamping-ground, Dak Bunga- 


low, Sarai, Dispensary, Pelicé 
Station, Indus ferry. 


3 Crossing river Indus, Sarai, Rest- 
house, 
14 
ees See es 
Nanrang to Shéhpur | Naurang oe ae As above. 


(Unmetalled) ... 


Landiwaéli. ... 12 Encamping-ground, Pakka Tank. 
Bergi .. ges 12 Sarai, Tank, 
Tsa-khel ay 8 As above. 
Midnwéli se 15 Cross Indus inthe bed of the 
river. Sub-division, Tahsil, Sarai. 
Police-post, Dispensary, Wells, 
Encamping-ground, 
Wan Bhachran. 15 Sarai, Rest-house, Encamping- 
grounds. Pakka béoli, 
Mari to Piplan (Un-| Mari... ow As above, 
metalled) ... ase 
Mochh ... ae 17 
Unmetalled « | Mifnwali sw. 18 As above, 
Piplin s 17 


—_—_:? OgOOOOR_——K—————————— 

There are also unmetalled roads from Shahb4z-khel to Shekh Budin 
13 miles, Midnwdli to Sakesar 33 miles, Edwardesdbad to Ahm4dzai 24 miles, 
Jani-khel to Pahar Khel 25 miles, and Lakkito Bain Darrah 30 miles, on 
which there are no fixed halting places. The following table shows the minor 
roads of the district, all of which are unmetalled, 
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Name of Road. 
1 paresat to Bazfir Ahmad Khén Pn ae git 2 
2 Do. do, Jfni-khel soe one eee oe dee eee 16 
3 Do. do, Ahmadzai_s.,. oth ave ae ce wee 24 
4 | Kurram Fort-road to Mirian aoe eee oe a Ne os ll 
5 | Cantonment to Gomatti fort ae eee oes ees es 2 
6 | Kurram fort road to Gomatti... aes ove fc aa 3 
7 | Cantonment to BézfrAhmad khfin ioe. ea Seas ieee is 1 
8 | Gomatti to Chauki Azim.: ... ase ase sees sk on ee 17 
9,| Hawaid to Jéni-khel one see jas: eas ose oe 6 
10 Do. Gb Mirlan: vice Gin Gee’ ect cw Slave, 502 8 
i Ta. weed to Aker: ce! acs esa tte eee 4 
12° Dilasa te Baran fort ooo oT a ore et 3 
13 fhprwéh to Grand Trunk Road .. OO mn ae 2 
14 do.  Mirian eit) hee spake aaa 2 ees 8 15 
15 sisted to Pahér-khel| ,, om we s00 1 oe oe 25 
16 | Ghazni-khel to QDI Sases Nie den Stee jokes Casey woseyl'e 10 
17 | Pezu to Shekh Budin MES. Neate. iA See Saaw D esate Nee iy 11 
1 do. vid Isa-khel to Niki eT ae ee 0k 99 
19-| Shéhbfiz-khel to Shekh Budimn 2, ewes suena 13 
20 | Lakki vid Ghazni-khel to.Ahmadzai: ..- 9 se. vee Pe mmeeeen (7 21 
21 Do. do. Taja Din to Bain Dorrah .. as ate eS AT Ne 30 
22 Do. do. to Naurang Serai soe ose as aaa 17 
23 | Shadia to Naurang vid Midnwét and Tandiwa" ae eee a 69 
24 | Isa-khel to Bher ... ma ose ae aie Pan 2 
25 Bo.” Ons Rasdal: “sa, “a deo Sek “sete Fane! “ter 10 
26 | Bhut to Kabianwéla i Ese aoe te? ofr Hs : 4 
27 | Musa-khel to Wan ems: =) ote ose ae aie yy 16 
28 | Dhak to Chakréla . Sah! ett cee 1ahRh a wedeoe” Bede 12 
29 | Midnwali to Sakesar one wea aes tee ove mses eae 83 
80 | Mari to Piplin or Windta aes aa ate ‘a; pee ak 56 
81 | Shakardarrah road oF es <o an ae ase ace 2 
82 | Outer Circular road avs oo vee a ose vee eee 4 
Total ies 548 


The road from Bannu to Domel and from Dara Tang to Isé- 
khel cross the Kurram, and the roads from Naurang to Lakki, and 
from Gambila to Ghazni Khel cross the Gambila river by ghats, 
which are sometimes impassable when the rivers are in flood. 
There are Customs Department bungalows at Midnwéali and Kala- 
bagh, where there is the famous salt mine of Kalabagh. 

The d4k bungalows are completely furnished and provided 
with servants. The rest-houses on roads and elsewhere have 
furniture, crockery, and cooking utensils, &c., but no servants. 

A horse-ddk or mail cart runs daily along the Trunk road from 
Bannu to Dera Ismail Khan vid Pezu. 

There is the imperial post office at Edwardes&bad, district 
ere ay offices at Naurang, Lakki, Isa-khel, 

eres dlébégh, MidnwAli, and Pezu, all including 
money order offices ; and a_ savings bank at head-quarters. 
Each of the above has attached to it one or more rural messen- 
gers, Covers from Mooltan for Midnwiali are sent by rail to Lahore, 
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thence by runners v4 Sh&hpur. The Lahore mail is ordinarily 
delivered in Edwardesébéd on the third day after despatch. Postal 
communication between Edwardesébéd and Midnwé4li is conducted 
throughout the hot weather wd Kélabd4gh, hence covers are not 
delivered until the third or fourth day after posting. When the 
Kurram is in flood, the district often remains cut off from the outside 
world for several days ata time. The bags between Edwardesdbad 
and Dera Ismail Khan have since September, 1883, been carried by hill 
cart. The improvementsin communications with parts beyond the 
confines of the district which have taken place since 1870 are very 
great. Since then new offices have been opened ; the celerity of 
delivery has been doubled ; packages by parcel post reach their des- 
tination within a. reasonable time, instead of after weeks of detention 
at Dera Ismail Khén or Kohat, until a donkey or camel-load should 
accumulate ; lastly, there now is. the telegraph wire. 
The frontier line of telegraph, following the road from Peshawar 
Telegraph. to Dera Ghazi Khén, passes through the district, 
having a telegraph station at Edwardesdbéd, 
while a second line runs from Naurang to Kohat. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 


SECTION A.—GENERAL, 


The Bannu District forms part of the Derajat Division, the 

: - head-quarters of which are at Dera Ismail 
Executive and Judicial Khén, The ordinary head-quarter’s staff 
of the district consists of a Deputy Commissioner, a Judicial (or 
Extra Judicial) Assistant, an Assistant Commissioner, and one or two 
Extra Assistant Commissioners. An Assistant or Extra Assistant 
Commissioner is in charge of the Midnwdli Sub-division. His 
head-quarters are at Midnwd4li. Each tahsil is in charge 
of a Tahsildar assisted by a Ndib. The village revenue staff is 
shown in the -margin. A proposal is under consideration for 
extending the gir- 


Tahsil, Peay Girdéwars, oe dawari system to the 
| —s« hole district. The 
ae i 46 pay of the several 
arwat ... 46 - 
Thebbal ‘1 an arses of the pat 
Miénwali 3 50 waris is shown be- 
low. 
3 Number of Patwérfs in 
& each grade, 
i] 
wo 
Tahsil, e Pay of the different grades, 
8 Pa les Total, 
E #/8|3 3 x 
8 | : 
wa z/alale 
Banna... ... | 32] Rs. 15,12, 10, and 7 | 6| 7|18|16| 47 
Marwat .., bas 35 | Rs. 12,10, 8, and6 | 9} 97 14) 18 45 
Isa-khel 4. «2 | 20 | Rs. 15, 12, 10, and 6 «+ 1] 6116] 3 25 
Midénowéli wre 32 | Rs, 16, 12, 10, and 7 «| 5] 10) 17) 19 61 
Total | 19 31|65|51| 168 


There are two munsifs in the district. One takes the cases from 
the Bannd and Marwat Tahsfls, and sits at Bannti or Lakki. The 
second munsif has only just been re-appointed to the district, and 
will sit at Kéléhégh and MidnwAll, taking the work of the Midnwali 
and Isa-khel Tahsils. 

The police administration of the district being now nearly 
assimilated to that of Cis-Indus districts, it 
will be well to record its form prior to the 
change inaugurated in 1873. In 1862 the old police battalion was 


Police. 
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disbanded. From that year until 1873 the police force of the district 
consisted of a company at head-quarters, whose duties were to guard 
the prisoners in the jail and Government property, and to act as 
treasure escort when required. There was also a numerous body 
of rural constabulary called darkanddézes, scattered throughout the 
district in the different thdnahs and chaukis, and seldom transferred 
from one locality to another, and there was too what was called a 
risdéla of mounted police. The whole force was under the Deputy 
Commissioner, who managed it much as he liked. After 1870 the 
number of men in the visé/a was gradually reduced, and from the 
savings thus and otherwise effected the force was reorganized. 

From the commencement of 1873-74 its constitution has been 
assimilated te that of the Cis-Indus police. The police force 
of the district is now under the control of the Inspector- 
General of Police, Punjab, as far as pay, pension, and clothing 
are concerned ; but under the Commissioner of the Division on all 
other points. The Deputy Commissioner is also the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police within the limits of his district. Reports 
in the Midénwéli sub-division go tothe officer in charge direct. A 
District Superintendent of Police is in charge of the police. 

The strength of the force as given in Table No. I. of the Police 
Report for 1882 is shown below. 


Distribution. 
Class of Police. bade ing | Protection Remarks, 
strength. | Standing and 
| guards. detection, 
District (Imperial) 884 15 295 
Cantonments ... tee eee on ove 
Munici eee ies 69 ose 69 
Canal css aaa es ove a we The military autho- 
River... was PSea aad as rities patrol can- 
Berry) esis is 8 =~ 8 | tonments. 
Total... “i te 4 372 


The thénahs or police posts and chaukis or police outposts are 
thus distributed :—Zahsil Bannu: ThanasS adar Kotwéli, Mirién, 
and Ghoriwéla. Chankis: Chauki Azim, Domel, Sarai Narang, and 
Sarai Manjbiwéla. . 

Taksit Marwat : Thénas. Lakki, Ahmadzai, Pezi. Chaukis: 
Landiwéh, Bergi, Darra Tang, Darakka, Ghazni-khel, Shahbdz-khel, 
Shekhbudin and Sharigh&sh4. . 

Tahstl-Isa-khel : Thénas \sh-khel, Kélébagh. Chaukis: Kamar- 
mushéni. Zahsil Midnwdlt: Thdénas Miénwali, Mochbh. Chaukis : 
Dhak, and Piplan. 

Municipal Police are posted in the following towns: (1) Ed- 
wardesdébad, (2) Lakki, (3) Isa-khel, and (4) Kalabagh. 
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In addition to the police force, 539 village watchmen are enter- 
tained and paid at an average rate of Rs. 4 per mensem, collected 
by the lambardars by a déchh on the houses of the village. These 
watchmen are under the magistrates holding jurisdiction over the 
villages. The frontier militia are noticed in the section on Border 
Administration (page ). ‘There are no proclaimed criminal tribes. 
Table No. XL. gives statistics of criminal trials, No. XLI. of 
police inquiries, and XLII. of convicts in jail for the last five years. 

There are ten cattle pounds in the district in charge of the police, 

located as follows: (1) Sadar kotwali, (2) 
Cattle pounds, Ghoriwéla, (3) Lakki, (4) Isa-khel, (5) Kamar 
-Mushani, (6) Kélébégh, (7) Mochh, (8) Midnwdli, (9) Dhak, 
(10) Piplén ; and five cattle pounds in charge of lambarddrs and 
patwaris at (1) Déad-khel, (2) Chakrala, (3) Mésa-khel, (4) Bhakra, 
(5) Mir Dhanna, 


The prescribed fine for each horse, mare, or pony impounded 
is only four annas. Mr. Thorburn writes:—‘“ Being so small, it 
pays owners to let such animals run loose. The chances of capture 
are in any case small, and when the crops are ripening or under the 
sickle, a horse in one night eats more than four annas’ worth of corn, 
and does several rupees worth of damage besides. This is particular- 
ly the casein March, April, and May inthe Kacha, and generally 
throughout tahsils Isa-khel and Midnwdli. When camping in the 
Kacha in March and April, I have over and over again seen small 
herds of practically wild horses there. During the day the animals 
had a safe retreat in the shisham blocks, whilst at night they feed at 
pleasure in the wheat fields. I used to amuse myself by hunting 
them and driving them to a pound, but though I often had half-a- 
dozen well-mounted men with me, we found it very difficult work. 
All that the Deputy Commissioner could do—the Cattle Trespass 
Act laying down four annas as the fine—was; to charge heavy rates 
for feeding and watering impounded animals, and to have their 
owners sent to him for verbal admonition. This checked the nui- 
sance forthe time. Many of the cultivators of the Kacha and of 
Midnwéli generally have repeatedly implored me to try to get the 
fine raised to arupee or more. Until it is so, the practice of wilfully 
loosing horses and other animals difficult of capture will continue. 
Much that I have said applies in a measure to asses. Though 
they cause much loss, and are neither easily caught nor driven, the 
fine on them is only two annas.” 


The district jail has accommodation for 142 prisoners according 
tc superficial space ; but in order to give the 
full amount of cubic feet of air generally 

allowed to each individual, the number of prisoners should not exceed 

103. Long term prisoners all go to the Dera Ismail Khan Jail, and 

all prisoners from the Midnwali sub-division are sent there direct, 


Jails, 


-_- 


oo 
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without coming to the district head-quarters. Table No. XLII. g' 
jail statistics for the last five years. 

The gross revenue collections of the district for the last 14 ye: 
Revenue, Taxation, and so far as they are made by the Financial C 
Registration. missioner, are shown in Tables No. XXV 
while Tables Nos. XXIX.. XXXV., XXXIV., and XXXIII. give furt 
details for Land revenue, Excise, License tax, and Stamps respectiv 
Table No. XXXIIIA. shows the number and situation of Regis: 
tion Offices. 

The Central Distillery for the manufacture of country liquor 
situated at Edwardesét4d. The cultivation of the poppy is not 
bidden in this District. The administration of Customs and § 
Revenue is described in the next paragraph. . 

Table No. XXXVI. gives the income and expenditure from I 
trict Funds, which are controlled by a committee consisting of 
members, selected by the Deputy Commissioner from among 
leading men of the various tahsils, and of the Civil Surgeon, Assist: 
Commissioner, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Assistant Engineer ; 
Tahsfldar as ew-officto members and the Deputy Commissioner 
President. Table No. XLV., giving statistics for municipal incon 
while the municipalities themselves are noticed in Chapter II. 

The income from provincial properties for the last five years 
shown below :— 


Source of income, 1877-78. | 1878-79. | 1879-80. | 1880-81. | 188] 


Ferries without boat-bridges 8,530 4! 
Staging Bungalow, &c, 437 ! 
Encamping grounds 6 16 van | 
Cattle Pounds ¥e0 ze 8,105 3,518 3,609 | 3, 
Naziil properties... oes ian 789 609 500 

Total e 7,867 7,810 | 9, 


The ferries, bungalows, and encamping grounds have already b 
noticed at page and the cattle pounds at page - The princi 
Nazil properties consist of some 8 acres 2 roods 7 poles of valua 
land in the vicinity of the Sadr Katchery building, used as a ve; 
table and fruit garden. The land was purchased from Zemindér. 

Figures for other Government estates are given in Table | 
XVII, and they and their proceeds are noticed in the succeeding s 
tion of this Chapter, in which the land revenue administration of | 
district is treated of. 

Table No. XXIX. gives figures for the principal items we 

isti totals of land revenue collections since 1868- 
Po per ators Bie remaining items for 1880-81 and 1881 
are shown below :— 
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Source of revenue, 1880-81, 1881-82. 


Surplus warrant peahies’ a Se ese ed 107 a” 
dlikdna or proprietary dues... eee = ane 5 
Alum... . ai oon sed ses. see 8,834 3,125 
Water mills”... one oss sa rs ate 641 892 
Revenue fines and forfeitures... a ee 63 20 
Fees en See Cie ae Rots henset. gttt 1,066 531 
Otheritems ... we vs oo ie eee 30 ee 


Table No. XXXI. gives details of balances, remissions, and agri- 
cultural advances for the last fourteen years; Table No. XXX. shows 
the amount of assigned land revenue; while Table No. XIV. gives the 
areas upon which the present land revenue of the district is assessed, 
Further details as to the basis, incidence, and working of the current 
settlement will be found in the section of the chapter dealing with 
land revenue. 


Education, There are Middle Schools at Lakki and 
Miénwéli, and Primary Schools as follows :— 
Hasanni eee we one one oes 
Torkaé nat see ies ae oan 
Shahbaz-khe ee one ase. ove 
Bazir Ahmad Khin. 1... =f Ban. 
Sikandar Salem... eee Pn ave 
Hawed ioe as ees we Ff 
Shah&b-khel oo ove 35, ase 
Begiivkbel i sie) sie) ce. insa Marwat. 
Isak-khel  ... ‘ees wad aca en 
Isé-khel eee on e a 
KA4labigh ... ene : Isa-khel, 
Kamar Mushéni ... ; ne : 
Kundiin Pars eet ° 
Piplin . . 
Mochh ° vee oe eee a; ave 
Daud-khel  ... an ave moe 08 
Chakriéla ae ry one aes ee Mianwali. 
Miisé-khel ... oes oe aes ae 
Namal “at aa ses 
Fatch Khénwalé ... eee 
Rokhri...  .. 


The Church Mission School at Edwardesébdd, already de- 
scribed in Chapter III. (page ), teaches up to the Middle School 
standard, and receives a grant-in-aid of Rs. 25 per mensem from 
Municipal Funds. A private school at Swans in Midnwél{ receives a 
grant of 4 per mensem from District. Funds. The district is part of 
the Multén Circle, whichis in charge of the Inspecter of Schools, 
Multan. : 

‘Table No. XXXVIII. gives separate figures for the last five years 
ae for each of the dispensaries of the district 

oar which are under the general control of the 
Civil Surgeon, and in the immediate charge ofan Assistant Surgeon 
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at MidnwAli, and of native doctors at Edwardes&bad, Lakki, Isa-khet 
and Kaélaébagh. The Midnwdli dispensary (at the Civil Station) has 
a branch at the old village of Midnwali, about 24 miles away. 

The post of Civil Surgeon is usually held by the senior medical 
officer of the Edwardesaébéd garrison. A Civil Surgeon is also 
appointed for six months of the year (1st May to 31st October) to the 
charge of the Shekh Budin sanitarium. There is also a dispensary at 
Shekh Budin in charge of a native doctor. This belongs equally to 
the two districts of Banni and Dera Ismail Khan which share the 
expenses, but the management rests with the latter. 

The dispensary at Edwardesébéd is the most popular of all; in- 
deed, it has been stated that a large majority of its patients consist of 
men who have come from beyond the border, and it is certain that hill 
men freely resort to it in the cold weather. The work done by each 
greatly depends on the personal qualitications of the assistant sur- 
geon or hospital assistant in charge. If he acquires the confidence 
of the people the good he can do is only limited by his own powers 
of endurance. Of important operations: the most so are lithotomy 
cases. About twenty are done each year. Two Kureshi brothers, 
residents of Khaglanwala near Isa-khel, have cut for stone and 
operated for cataract for many years. Though their instruments 
are very rude, they have an immense local reputation, which extends 
beyond the limits of the district. Mr. Thorburn speaks of many cases in 
which the younger brother has literally “ restored the blind to sight.” 

The Bannu Dispensary which was founded in 1855 is situated in 
a well wooded compound ofits own separated 
only bya road from the north wall of the 
Bannu city. The buildings consist of a central block containing 
the Civil Surgeon’s office, dispensing and operating rooms; a 
small block containing four small rooms used by female patients; a 
long block containing fourteen small rooms for male patients; a 
detached shed for infectious cases; and a dead house. Thus 
the dispensary possesses accommodation for eighteen patients— 
fourteen male and four female—giving a small separate room to 
each patient. 

The dispensary is in the actual charge of a hospital assistant 
under the constant supervision of the Civil Surgeon, Bannu. The 
establishment consists of compounder, dresser, and menials, 
The statement below shows the expenditure as well as the 
number of in-door and out-door patients treated in the Bannu 
dispensary during each of the past five years, from 1878 to 1882, 


Bannu Civil Dispensary. 


A. B. c, 


Year. No. of In-door Patients, || No, of Out-door patients, 
i Expenditure |! ——_— Ce ee aS 5 


in Rupees. 5 

Male. | Female. Children.| Male, | Female. |Children. 
1878 ... oe 2,139 2195 | 3,304 
1879 1 1,985 1,462 | 1,948 
1880 ... 2,934 1,833 | 2,526 
1,411 2,323 


1,875 | 3,428 
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There is'a church at ‘Edwardesid41 capable of holding about 
£50) pe tsons.. There is no resident chaplain, 
‘but the sfation isin the charge of the Chaplain 
of the Derajat, who lives at Dera Ismail Khan and visits Bannd once 
a quarter. Servicé is usually performed on Sundays by a missionary 


Ecclesiastical. 


“of the Church’ Mission’ Socie éty, ‘who’ havea station there. here 


_ is a Charctt at Shekh Budin also, capable of holding about 50 people. 
~ This is also under the'Chaplain of the Derajat. 


The Executive Engiheer, P: W. D , General Branch, has his head- 

: quarters at Dera Ismail Khan, There is gene- 
Hread-quartr of ater Dev! rally an Assistant Engineer at Bann. "The 
head-quarters of” ‘thie ' Superintending Engineer’ 

are at Rawalpindi. The Executive Engineer has charge of the ‘public 
buildings of ‘the district’ and of ‘the main frontier road leading 


* through Bannt -from Kohat to Dera’ Ismail Khan. The Executive 


Engineer ‘thas also chargé of military works. The Telegraph lines 
are’ ihelided in“ the Sind ‘Division, and are ‘under’ the Assistant 
Superintendent, whose héad-quarters aré_ at Dera Ghazi Khan, and 
the Post Offices are tinder thé Superintendent of Past Offices, whose 
head-quarters are*at Dera Ismail, Khan. The Salt Department is 
undet the Assistant Commissioner of 'N. I. S. Revenue at Khewra. 


“SECTION B,—MILITARY AND FRONTIER. 
The table below shows the military stations and posts of the dis- 


‘Casitonniedita, trodpé; ee. trict, with the garrison of each as it stood on 


the 1st January, 1884. 


£ | Non-Commissioned Officers and Men. 
oOo 
=H anes 
. ro . ‘ - Militia. 
Station, a oP a 4 ae 
ao |e] gs ie 
2 1S £ Bile & Horse. | Foot. 
~~ s sdgt 
: a |423/848|44 
Edwardesdbad Cantonments .. 26 { 285] 172| 150 ast 
Fort Dalipgarh. ... 56 a sae fife oe ws | 1,889 ee 
Latammar Ont-post . oee ae eee 0 acl 25 ove ove 
3arganathu Do, near aie aa AS “ ae 21 7 
Kurram Do, oe ave ielite ses 12 33% 22 2 3 
Jani-khel Do. eas at 29 35 4 os 
Gimatti Do. as BA 1 a 9 7 8 
Gumatti Tower Do. es “ { wis 8 
Baran 1) Do. a $ : 9 6 
Tochi Do Nae [ae 10 7 
Brji Do, oa 4 ‘ 6 4 
Walli Do a ine aos 10 2 
~ Tajaori , Do aes ae ab af ale IESE 10 2 
Khaio-khel Do. 0a a Pn ieee Pet “a 10 2 


Total ... a 26 325 | 172 | 1621 91 4l 
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The only military station in the district is Edwardesabdd, situ- 
ated one mile from the right bank of the Kurram, and five miles from 
its debouchure from the Waziri hills. Its elevation is 1,279 feet. It 
is 84 miles trom Kohat and 89 miles from Dera Ismail Khan. The 
cantonments occupy the head of a slope falling south and east from 
the right bank of the Kurram to the west of the fort of Dalipgarh. 
The fort is garrisoned by two regiments of Native Infantry ; 
while in the cantonments proper—which are little over 500 yards 
from the fort—there are quartered a wing of a Native Cavalry Regi- 
ment, anda Native Mountain Battery. There are quarters fora full 
regiment of Cavalry in cantonments, but this has lately been reduced 
to one wing, the vacated lines being occupied for the sake of extra 
protection by two companies of Infantry detailed from one of the regi- 
ments garrisoning the fort. These troops, in conjunction with the 
Frontier Militia, also garrison a chain of out-posts along the frontier. 
The total strength of the garrison, as it stood on the 1st January, 
1884, with the several posts occupied by it, are shown in the form at 
the head of this paragraph. The figuresare mainly taken from the 
latest distribution return furnished to the Quartermaster-General, 
Simla, and include those sick and absent. The troops, including the 
militia, are under the orders of the Brigadier-General Commanding 
the Punjab Frontier Force. Each regiment in the Punjab Frontier 
Force is furnished with a permanent establishment of transport to 
enable it to move on the shortest notice on what is termed “ half 
Kabul scale” of baggage. 

The Bannd frontier towards Afgh4nistén is protected by a chain 
of out-posts, which command the mouths of the 
principal passes, and are garrisoned partly by 
militia men and partly by detachments of troops from cantonments. 
The former consist of the nominees of influential chiefs or headmen 
of the tribes and villages in the immediate vicinity of each post 
When a vacancy occurs, the chief who has the privilege of nomination 
presents his man to the Deputy Commissioner for entertainment, anc 
if he be accepted, the Officer Commanding the out-posts can only reject 
him for unfitness or deficiency of local knowledge. The duties of the 
garrisons in the out-posts are to give intelligence of intended maraud- 
ing incursions, to prevent and resist raids, to patrol the frontier road 
and up to the mouths of the passes, and to seize and send to the near- 
est police station all cattle grazing west of the frontier road without < 
sufficient dadraga or grazing guard. As an additional safeguard 
against raids, each section of the Wazirf and Bhitanni tribes holding 
land within our border has accepted pass responsibility, which means 
that the responsible section is bound to recover or make good booty 
carried off through a particular pass, or at least clear itself from remiss: 
ness of vigilance, and ascertain where the plunder is if beyond its owr 
hill limits. To compensate for such a responsibility the lands of eacl 
such section have beenassessed very lightly, and the right of nominatior 
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of acertain number of foot and mounted militia men has been given 
toits head-men. All the militia are under the Commandant of the 
Cavalry regiment at Edwardesdbdd, who is ex-officio the Officer Com- 
manding the out-posts. The out-posts and their garrisons have been 
already detailed inthe table at the head of the preceding para- 
graph. The Jéni-khel post is a large double post, with quarters for 
an officer, asmall store of supplies, and a well of somewhat brackish 
water. The militia men are Jéni-khel Wazirs. Barganattuis a strong 
stone fort, where Wazirs have 12 sawars, and Marwats and Banntchis 
the rest. The Gumatti tower, which commands the entrance to the 
defile, is garrisoned by Umarzai Wazirs. At the Gumatti out-post, 
raran and Tochi, the Wazirs nominate four sawérs each, and the 
Bannfchis the rest of the garrison; while at Barji, the privilege 
of nomination is pretty equally distributed between Wazirs, Bannu- 
chis, and Marwats. The Walli post is in the village, the headman of 
which nominates five saw4rs, the rest being Wazirs, Bannichis, and 
other Marwats. Tajdori also is in the village; the Bhitannis have 
two sawdrs, and the Marwats the rest. At Khairo-khel, which again 
is in the village, there is a rest-house. 
From Latammar to Mulazai, following the frontier road which 
Ws pabiad: take totepeadt inter-connects the out-posts, is a distance of 
cat Waziristan, -~- about sixty-five miles. Within these limits 
no fewer than forty-seven routes of sorts, lead 
up into independent Waziristén, Out of this number the Darwesh- 
khel Wazirs are responsible for thirty-three, and the Bhitannis for 
the other fourteen, These so-called passes are nothing more than the 
stony beds of occasional mountain torrents of rivers. Many of 
them lead into each other a mile or more inside the hills. More than 
half of them are quite impracticable for any laden animal but a man 
ora mule. The following statement gives some information about 
the eleven largest and most important. The first seven issue from 
within the limits of the Bannu tahsil and lead directly into Darwesh- 


khel Wazir territory: the last four from the Marwat tahs{l into the 
Bhitanni country :— 


— 

= 

i) 
2 


QO 


223 
} ,|aee 
| 11S865 
hia Ewe 
4 Name of | Mame of Clan’ |S £ ~ Remarks. 
g . Pass. esponsible for it. 35 § 
= 238 
i ea 
uy al 


_—-| ——__——. 


—_ 


1 Barganatta Hati-khel se ‘11 | 13 a mountain torrent bed “leading up 


t Kdfirkot and Girang,belonging to the Kab 
Ichels }' is practicable for laden cainels, 1 
was traversed by‘our troops in Décémber,1§ 
in the expedition against the Umarz 
Abouta mile up the pass the Clasmai Khi 

: | totrent joinsit, and a edubple of miles fart 

| tup the Chasmai Katdn. ‘Both aré easy, ec 
erally spoken of as indeperident passes, ; 
aré in charge of the Hati-khels. 


Gumatti ... | Umarzai ‘w+ | 4% | Js broad:and ‘easy $ has ‘been traversed 

troops; leads up to the Gumatti’ vill: 

rwhence the Kurram can be reached ; i 

) ! - | ajso'to Thal in Kohat which by this’ row 

’ , {only 48 miles distant from, Edwardesail 

Commissariat stores were dent) by it to 
‘Field Force assembled at * Thal. 


Kurram ... | Muhammad-khel 6 | The pass is the’ Kurram ‘river’s Hed, 

, leadsup to Thal in Kohat-where the Kur 

‘Troute to Kabul may be said to comme 

1 t : ‘About 8 miles hp the Kaipf sala, which ] 
; ' ‘direct.’ to Khost; joins the Kurram. 1] 

\ the Kaipi and Kurram are caravan row’ 


Baran or || Dittow... 7: | -Avouta mile tip the nila ‘bifurcates, 
Barn «+ : both beds lead to Dawar by easy réute: 


Tochi «... | Bakka-khel “4 “7 


to. 


1s the bed of the Tochi river, and lead 
‘}reetly'up to the: Daw&r’ valley. It wa: 
this pass out troops biitered Dawarin 1é 


Khisor ...| Ditto ... ae 20 | Is the main route on the Bannu side 
tothe Masaud hills, It was by this to: 
bed the Masaud expeditionary force rei 
ed to Bannu in 1860. 


Shaktu ... | Jani-khel wan 22 | Isan important pass much used by Wa 
leads up to Shawal ; has never been trav 
by troops nor surveyed. 


All three are broad and casy, and a1 
charge of Bhitanris, into whose hills 
towards the Gabar mountain they leac 


Nugram ...| Baba and Babak-| 32 

(Bhitannis) equal- 
ly. * 

10 | Kharaba = [Babak (Bhitannis)) 37 


11 


Shamla ... | Baba (Bhitannis) ra 
| 


Larzan  ... (Warsptin, Dhanna] Over | A large easy nald leading up to the ( 

and Fattah Bhi-| 50 | mountain from Mulazai, much uses 
tannis, Masauds, This district has had nothi 
do with it since Mulazai was transfer 
Dera Ismail Khu in 1875. 
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The following table, which is arranged in order from north to 
south, gives further information regarding the passes, including the 
minor ones. The responsibility for these passes is engaged for 
by the following tribes:— 


No. lto 3... Hati-khel woe) Wazirs, 
» ‘4to 8 ». Bizan-khel ase by ” 
» 9 «. Umarzai oon woe " 
» 10 .. Umarzaijand Muhammad-khel ,, 
» lltol4 .... Muhammad-khel ese in 
» 18tol7 .. Baka-khel pase PA 
» 18 to 21 +. déni-khel a wie eS 


» 22 -. Dhana mt .. Bhitannis. 
» 3&2 .., Baba deis* Gui * 
» 25 to 27 .. Wargaraand Baba ... i 
28 & 29° =... Baba oe as in 
», 30 -» Wargara and Baba... Pa 
» 31 & 32... Babak cua one Fr 


LIST OF PASSES INTO INDEPENDENT TERRITORY FROM BANNU DISTRICT 


No. Name of Pass, Remarks, 
1 | Chasmai Khurd .., Small pass, easy for cattle, leads into No. 3. 
2 | Chasmai Kalan ... Broad and easy, leads into No. 3. 
8] Barganattni ..  ....| This is a very important pass, leads into Darwerh- 


Waziri territory. A large masonry post of great 
; ; strength has been erected at its mouth. 
Pingah Khurd ... + | Small a unim seat 


4 
5 | Pingah Kalan... on 
6 | Khal Baba we oss | Broad pam ere for cattle, 
7 | Gala Sin ave on 
8 | Tangai sae w. | As tap ace eee very narrow and ‘difficult, 
9 | Zira Garhi se ase | Not important. 
10 | Gumatti or Tanga —... | This is one of the main passes on left bank of the 


Kurram. It is guarded by the Gumatti post. 
Note.—The above ten passes are all on left bank of 

Kurram, 

11,| Karram .., on, ... | A very important pass, broad andeasy. The K urram 
river debouches into the Bannu valley from it. Its 
mouth is about five miles from Bannu canton ment. 
It is guarded by the Kurram post. 

12|\Ghosa aw, ish .« | Asmall pass, 

13 | Burda Khord ,.. ... | Used by cattle. 

14 | Burdon Kalfn ... oe Ss and easy, This and No. 13 guarded by Baran 


15] Toehi www eee poy important pass. The Tochi (Gambila) flows 
inp It leads into the Dour Valley, and 
through it one of the routes to Kabul lics. It is 

| guarded by the’ Tochi post. 
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No Name of Pass, Remarks, 


16 | Khasora Khurd or Khi- ; Nos. 16 and17 not very important, though Iatt 
broad and easy, and leads into country of Mu: 


sera. one = 
17 | Khisora Kalén or Khi- | Wazirs, 
SETA ane vee cee 

18 | Shaktu ... A very important pass, leading into the territe 
of the Shabi Khel branch of the Masaud Wa 
who until lately were in the habit of carrying 
stolen cattle by it. The Jani-khel fort is m 
to guard it, but is rather too far from its mout 
prevent anything but extensive raids, 4 

19 | Karachna ae .-. | Nos. 19 to 94 are all small passes, leading into 


territories of the Bhitannis, who until lately 
them extensively for carrying off stolen propert 
the Masaud hill beyond. 

Note—Nos. I to 14 inclusive are in. Police circ 
Bannt. Nos. 16 to 22 are in that of Ahma 
(Musa Khel). 


20 | Aisna... wee bee 
21 | Toda China... ae 
22 | Nogram ... aes é 


23 | Warmulah ove ... | Nos, 23 and 24 lead into Bhittanni territory, an 
24) Khoa... fe to south of the Gabar mountain. 
25 | Shamlah in This leads through Bhittanni into the Ma 


country. 
Ditto ; it is a good deal frequented, 


26 | Sarroba Tand ... an 
... | A branch of the larger pass. 


27 | Sarroba Uch 


28 | Sohan ies Nos. 28 and 29 meet near their mouths. 
29 |Kuha... ove * 
30 | Chilkéna toe ... | Dilameer, Ruza Khan, and Fatteh Khan, who 


to live inside the pass, are responsible for it. 
81 | Khandi, opposite Tajori | Small and unimportant, 

82 | Kharroba, near Bahram Ditto. 

Khel and Khairo khel, | Note.—From Nos. 25 to 32 inclusive lie on north 
Marwat villages .. | of the low range of hills, which run from 
Gabar mountain to the Pezu pass. They 
gaara by the outposts of Wali, Tajori and Kh 
khe 


———————————— 


{A note by Mr. Merk will follow here.) 


Frontier administration. 


SECTION C.—LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 
REVENUE HISTORY UP TO THE REGULAR SETTLEMEN’ 


What amount of revenue was extracted by the rulers who pre 

. "ed _us, it is impossible to ascertain. 

hak ay, history of “Sikh demand, ieee all deductions, was nomi 
ly Rs. 40,000, and had the Bannichis ag 

to transmit this sum annually to Lahore, and kept to their eng 
ment, they might at this day have been not subjects, but sir 
tributaries. Their maliks possess the original document, bea 
date the 17th March, 1847, and signed by Lieutenant Edwar 
Assistant Resident, Lahore, in which we offer to leave t 
to themselves, provided the above sum was regularly | 
However, that offer was rejected, The country was, in fact, so 
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tracted by dissensions from within and Wazici encroachments from 
without, that the tappa maliks could not have distributed the tribute 
on themselves, and sooner or later annexation and direct manage- 
ment would have been necessary. Jn Durdni times, and to a certain 
extent during the plundering visitations of the Sikhs, the unit of 
assessment was the tappa, the limits of which corresponded with the 
limits to which the chief of the tappa had for the time being extend- 
ed his authority. There was thus no fixity. Each tappa was a little 
independent State, now warring with a neighbour, now at peace, 
now gaining and now losing territory. When the tax-gatherer, 
whether Durdni or Sikh, came with his army and demanded tribute 
or revenue, he rated his demand on the tappa maliks, and they 
in turn, with the aid of the Saiyads and Ulama, who were generally 
exempted from contributing, realized the sum required as best they 
could. 


—_ 


CHAPTER Y. 
DMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 


SECTION A.—GENERAL (NOT YET RECEIVED FROM 
DEPUTY COMMISSIONER. 


SECTION\B.—MILITARY AND FRONTIER (NOT YET 
RECEIVED FROM DEPUTY COMMISSIONER.) 


\ iene j 
\ r 
SECTION C.—LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 
REVENUE HISTORY UP TO THE REGULAR SETTLEMENT. 


What amount of revenue was extracted by the rulers who 
Farly fiscal history of “preceded us, it is impossible to ascertain. 
Bannu proper. ‘he Sikh demand, less all deductions, 
was nominally Rs. 40,090, and fad the Bannuchis agreed to 
transmit this sum annually to Lahore, and kept to their enga- 
gement, they might at this day have been not subjects but 
simple tributaries. Their n\afiks possess the original document, 
bearing date the 17th Margh 1847 and signed by Lieutenant 
Edwardes, Assistant Resident, Lahore, in which they offer to 
leave them to thems¢l ves, \provided the above sum was 
regularly paid, was matle, However, that offer was rejected. 
The country was in fact so distracted by dissensions from 
within and Waziri ehcroachments\from without that the tappa 
maliks could not bave distributed the tribute on themselves, 
and sooner or later annexation and direct management would 
have been nece$sary. In Durdni times, and to a certain extent 
during the aigndering visitations of the Sikhs, the unit of 
assessment was the tappa, the limits of .which corresponded 
with the lights to which the chief of the \‘tappa had for the 
time being extended his authority. There was thus no fixity. 
Each tappa was a little independent State, now warring with a 
neighbour, now at peace, now gaining and now ‘losing territory. 
When ‘the tax gatherer, whether Durani or Sikh, came with 
his army and demanded tribute or revenue, he rated his dem- 
and on the tappa Maliks, and they in turn with the aid of the 
Sayads and Ulama, who were generally. exempted from 
contributing, realized the sum required as best they, could 
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from those of the landholders under them who had not 
absconded, and in all cases he who paid the quota of a defaul- 
ter became de facto owner of that defaulter’s property. The 
rule was a harsh one, engendered and upheld by the necessities 
of the times. By another and still harsher rule the mortgagor 
of land remained responsible for its revenue; hence even up 
to the present date the important issue in pre-annexation 
mortgage cases is which of the two parties to the suit paid 
revenue on the disputed plots in Sikh times. When Lieutenant 
Edwardes occupied the valley in 1848-49 on behalf of the 
Sikh Darbar, he found the confusion of rights in land so sup- 
reme that he conferred propietary right on all who could prove 
five years possession. 


For the first four years of our rule the duties of border 
Bannu proper continued. management precluded any attempt at 
Khém tani years (1849-60 the making of a summary settlement, 

-53), and first sum- 
mary settlement (1853-54 and the revenue was collected by crop 

857-68) appraisement of each field. From Bannu- 
chis was taken the money equivalent of one-quarter, and from 
the Sayads, Ulama and Wazirs of one-sixth of the gross 
produce, less certain small preliminary deductions. Five per 
cent. of the collections were remitted to the village maliks, 
and a similar additional percentage to the tappa maliks. In 
1852-53 a first summary settlement was made, the demand 
being fixed at the average of the collections of the preceding 
four years. Separate hamlets were grouped together and called 
a mauzah, and the sum of the holdings, wherever situated, of 
those resident within each such group of hamlets, and of the 
average of the past collections on them, represented respect- 
ively the area and the assessment of the so formed mazuzah. 
This assessment the villagers were at liberty to distribute on 
themselves. But in most cases the Tahsild4ér performed the 
work for them. Where he did so, he generally followed the 
old collection returns, assessing each individual field at one- 
fourth or one-sixth as the case might be, of its average yield for 
the four kham-tahsil years. The papers then made out, some 
in Persian but most in Hindi, are, considering the time and 
place, wonderfully elaborate and accurate. The settlement was 
in fact in every thing but outward form closely akin to one 
of a ryotw&ri type. 
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It ran for five years, after which a second summary 
Bannu proper continued. S¢ttlement was made, which came into 
Second summary settle: operation from 1858-59. The new settle- 
aad aaiiht ment differed but little from its prede- 
cessor. Here and there the jama was slightly raised. No other 
change was then introduced. Ordinarily at both settlements 
each field was separately measured, and although at the first 
the areas were worked out from measurements by pacing, 
whereas at the second an improvised chain was used, the earlier 
measurements proved remarkably correct. The jama imposed 
at both settlements was, judged by the tesis now applied, a 
full one, and was fairly equal in its incidenceon villages. In 
some villages the distribution, owing to the indifference of the 
proprietors concerned, was faulty, but the cases of hardship 
are not numerous, and the revenue has generally been collected 
with ease. 

The above paragraphs concern Bannu proper alone. 
The Wazirs from annexa- On either side lay the plain possessions 
tion to 1858-69. of the Wazirs. In all revenue matters 
they were treated much as their Bannuchj neighbours, but 
having very little bardni cultivation, and being still more 
pastoral and nomadic than agricultural and sedentary, little 
revenue was extracted from them. Amongst them some few 
sections had so far taken to tillage as to be in the habit of 
growing wheat and barley on their irrigated lands, and here 
and there'on the Thal, Thus the Muhammadkhels, Bakkakhels 
and Janikhels cultivated their best irrigated lands, and the 
Hathikhels had a large bérdni plot called Stir Arl under the 
plough. Besides this thrifty individuals held fields here and 
there, acquired by purchase, mortgage, and sometimes by 
force, well inside the recognized limits of the outlying 
Bannuchi tappas. Such plots were either left to Bannuchi 
tenants to cultivate, or the owner raised wheat himself on 
them. In both cases the cultivation was slovenly. During the 
four years of direct management the Wazirs were taxed as 
heavily as the Bannuchis. The plots inside the Bannuchi 
tappas paid atone-fourth their estimated out-turn, those 
beyond at one-sixth, and from those Ahmadzai Wazirs, 
who possessed flocks of sheep and goats, there was also levied a 
grazing fee in kind of 250 fat-tailed sheep each year. At the first 
Summary settlement the land revenue was fixed in the same way as for 
t»e Bannuchis, and the kind grazing fee was commuted into a cash demand of 
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Rs. 359 per annum. Some tracts of land were however not assessed, bu 
remained under direct management. With regard to the assessed plot 
within the Bannuchi tappas, the demand on them generally fell lighter thar 
that on adjoining Bannuchi-held land, because, owing to the careless way i 
which such plots were cultivated, their gross produce estimate was lower. A 
the second summary settlement some directly held plots were brought on th 
rent-roll, and the demand here and there slightly raised. At neithe 
settlement was the cultivated area actually measured. In both cases eithe 
the early khdém tahsil measurements were taken, or the area under the ploug! 
was roughly guessed at and no more. Up till about fourteen years ago, whe 
different sections began to apply for a survey with a view to distribute thei 
revenue on their cultivated acreage, the methods of distribution had bee 
various, either on shares in water or on houses, ploughs or heads. 

At the first summary settlement the jama was Rs. 1,04,163. At th 
Working of the two second the demand was raised to Rs. 1,13,467. Th 
summary settlements. | 2mount of potential revenue lost to the State by th 

assessment of lands held by Sayads and Ulama at. 
rate one-third lower than the general standard rate, was not ascertained a 
either settlement, but it now appears to have been Rs. 6,458. At bot! 
settlements the five per cent. allowance to Bannuchi tappa maliks, now treate: 
as an indm from revenue, was an extra cess. The Bannuchis have alway 
paid their revenue with creditable punctuality. Owing to the certainty of 
crop, and the assessments being based on actuals, their villages were generall 
fully but fairly assessed. As years went on, communications improved, belie 
in the stability and absolute justice of our rule increased, trade with the hill 
and particularly with Dowar and Khost became more secure, an 
consequently larger, and the population of the cantonments and adjoinin 
town grew greatly innumbers. The tracts which benefitted most were th 
villages adjacent to cantonments, and others less central, which possesse 
surplus water and waste culturable land on which to apply it. High price 
too generally prevailed from 1864-65 to 1871-72 inclusive, and during thos 
years the Bannuchis were very prosperous because of the constancy of thei 
crops. Drought or a small return on birdni lands means prosperity for tk 
Bannuchis, and wice versdé. For the six years preceding 1878, Bannu prope 
May generally be said to have been in bad circumstances. During them th 
cheapness of wheat, maize and barley, and the impending assessemnt 
appreciably lowered the market price of land, which generally ranges frot 
twenty to forty years purchase of the revenue. As to the Wazirs, it is enoug 
to say that, although in the first year or two of the currency of the tw 
settlements their assessment may not have been very light, they soon becam 
so from the expansion of cultivation, until at last they became for several of th 
clans, notably the Hathikhels, hardly more than nominal. 

The Marwats state they first paid tribute in the reign of Bahadar Shal 
Farly fiscal history of son of the Emperor Aurangzeb. Be that as it ma 
Marwat. it is certain that in Durdni times they sometimes pai 

as tribute or revenue from Rs. 12,000 to Rs. 40,00 
and that a force had generally to come to enforce the payment. Betwee 
181g and 1836, the sum said to have been annually extracted from them t 
the Mankera Nawdb or the Sikhs was from Rs. 30,0¢0 to Rs. 40,000. |] 
1836 Maharaja Ranjit Singh formally annexed Marwat and farmed it to o1 
Diwan Lakhi Mull for Rs. 49,000 a year. To him succeeded as revent 
farmer the well-known Malik Fateh Khan, Tewana, who in 1844 built a fo 
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at old Lakki. In theory the farmer took a fixed share of each crop, but in 
practice he took all he could. Malik Fateh Khan made a sort of revenue 
settlement with the tappa headmen by agreeing to take only one-sixth the 
gross produce and ro/7—a small extra cess to defray the charges of hospitality. 
This extra cess was in fact a poll-tax, and brought in about Rs. 12,000 a year. 
The people rose against it. On’ Major Edwardes entering Marwat in the 
spring of 1847, he found the rebellion had just been quelled. He at once 
abolished the hated pafkar, as the poll-tax was called, and raised the 
Government share for all but the Sayad and Ulama from one-sixth to one- 
ae act which he says “ was hailed as a perfect enfranchisement by the 
people.” 

For the next five years—1848-49 to 1852-53 inclusive—Marwat was held 
Marwat continued, Under direct management, the Government share 
Revenue arrangements being the money value of one-fourth of the gross 
in 1848-49 and from produce calculated by appraisement of standing crops ; 
annexation to first but an abatement of one-third was made in favour of 
summary settlement. the Sayads and Ulama, and the village and tappa 
headmen received certain grain allowances as dara/s. There are no trust- 
worthy records extant to show what was the sum annually realized during this 
period. The only document bearing on the subject is a sort of revenue note 
book, prepared by Pandit Hari Shankar, once Tahsflddr of Marwat, when 
making the second summary settlement of the parganah in 1857-58. In it is 
acolumn showing the average of khdm-fehsil collections from 1848-49 to 
1851-52 inclusive ; and putting them at the enormous figure of Rs. 1,33,818. 
The estimated area under cultivation is also shown at 92,577 acres. It does 
not appear whether the sum of money above given is meant to represent the 
commuted cash value of gross produce before or after deductions in favour of 
Sayads, Ulama, head-men, dard-khors, appraisers, &c., but most probably it 
refers to Government’s gross demand, #. ¢., full commuted value of one-fourth 
and one-sixth produce, and not the net demand, 7. ¢., amount actually credited 
to the State. 

The first summary settlement was made by Major®Nicholson. The 
Marwat continued, The ‘evenue rate adopted by him was one-fourth the 
first summary settle. Supposed average annual produce. The collections 
ment 1853-54 to 1857-58 of the preceding four years furnished the data for 
inclusive. assessment. The initial jama imposed wasRs. 1,11,357 
, to increase progtessivlyto Rs. 1,13,840, and the 
cultivated area was estimated at 88,351 acres, to which must be added areas 
‘of ten villages not then measured, or about 11,000 acres. The Sayads and 
Ulama were assessed at the full quarter rate, and the grain allowances to 
leading men were in many caseS resumed. The jama was an excessively 
severe one, and a year or two after its imposition in some of the most severely 
assessed villages remissions were made to atotal of Rs. 5,852. This settle- 
ment was of the roughest possible description, and ran for fivejyears, namely, 
from 1853-54 to 1857-58 inclusive. 

jor Coxe, Deputy Commissioner, made the} second 
summary settlement of Marwat. ‘Ihe 

area arery settlement scandard of demand was the same as 
that in the former settlement. This 

. Settlement was almost as rough as its predecessor, but of course 


there were better data at hand to assess on, ‘The cultivated 
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area was guessed at—it cannot be called measured—by ghorc 
Kashi, i. e., amanon horseback rode through the fields a 
different angles counting his horse’s paces. Each pace wa: 
held to be so many feet and inches, and then by multiplyin; 
length by breadth the area of a plot was obtained. A lum] 
sum was assessed on each village, and its propriertors wer 
left to arrange amongst themselves for its distribution. The} 
either paid on shares, or on the appraised out-turn of eack 
plot or supposed area held by each. No sooner was the jams 
announced, than first one village and then another applied tc 
the Tahsilddr to distribute it on their acreage. This proces: 
commenced in 1859, and was still going on when the regula: 
settlement began, by which time the acreage distribution hac 
been effected for forty-two large villages. The secon 
summary settlement record was made up of three documents 
a patta, a kabuliyat and a khewat, the latter being a sort o 
administration paper showing amount of jama, how it was t¢ 
be paid, and generally the relations between Government 
and the revenue payers. The gross produce estimate was 
partly obtained from the 44d tahsil collections of the firs' 
three years of our rule, and partly from a statement prepare 
by the patwaris, showing the supposed yield of the preceding 
four years. The jama then imposed was Rs. 1,23,417, anc 
the cultivated area was put down at Rs. 1,59,934 acres, but 
to this must be added about 5,000 acres of villages not ther 
measured. As a whole, this assessment was undoubtedly 
lighter than that which preceded it, owing to expansion o 
cultivation, but it was still a much heavier one than the 
country could pay and thrive under, and its incidence was 
very unequal. 

The working of such a settlement was necessaril; 
Working of the second Unsatisfactory. It is true the revenu 
summary settlement of was always realized without mucl 
aasslchas difficulty, but its punctual paymen' 
reduced many villages to great poverty, and the amount o’ 
land mortgaged in the eighteen years before the regular settle: 
ment was very great, Had timely remissions and suspension: 
been granted in years in which the out-turn was much below 
the average, the settlement might have worked fairly wel 
for all villages but some eight or ten which had been ruinous: 
ly over-assessed. Unfortunately such relief was neithe 
applied for, nor granted between 1858-59 and 1868-69, excep 
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in a few solitary instances, and then only for small sums. 
During that decade hardly a year elapsed without the failure 
of the spring crop in some villages. In 1861-62 both the 
spring and autumn crops were generally so poor that it may 
be called a famine year, yet during all those years only 
Rs. 42,220 were suspended, and subsequently realized, 
Rs 7,596 were remitted, and Rs. 4,800 were reduced. 

From 1868-69 to 1871-72 inclusive, a period of four 
years, not one good crop was cutin Marwat. The first three 
were almost famine years ; the last saw some improvement. 
During each of those years the amount of relief, thuogh less 
niggardly than had been the rule formerly, was far from 
adequate,* and the process of impoverishment of the peasantry 
dawned on went on rapidly. With 1872-73, a brighter time 
-Marwat. The rains have since then been more abundant, and 
seasonable, the harvests have been generally above the average 
and at times bumpers ; and in several cases in which immediate 
relief seemed imperative, speedy sanction was obtained to a 
remission or reduction. Though the past few years of plenty 
have wrought a wonderful change on the condition of the 
peasantry, and enabled many to pay off some debts and 
redeem some of their mortgaged lands, the amount still in 
mortgage and likely to remain so is very great, and the 
pernicious ghdrah and topah-rupaz debts are still considerable. 

What were the revenue arrangements in Moghal times, 
Revenue system before itis impossible to say, but as the Nidzais 
annexation in Isakhel. were good soldiers, it is probable that 
the southern portion of country was held in jdgir by their 
chiefs on a sort of feudal tenure. With the Durdni irruptions 
the Moghal empire passed away, and its eastern provinces 
became a part of the newly established kingdom of Kabul. 
Isakhel fell under Durdni rule about the middle of last 
century and continued under it for between sixty and seventy 
years. By 1816 the last vestiges of royal authority in these 
parts had disappeared. Whilst incorporated with Kabul, the 
chief for the time being of each community, sometimes with- 
out, but oftener after coercion, collected the revenue from his 
clansmen and paid it to the king’s collector. When Duréni 
rule ceased, the country was for about two years independent, 
a prey to internal dissensions. But in 1818 Umar Khan, 


* In them Rs, 17,171 were remitted and Rs, 450 suspended, and no more, 
Il 
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the then head of the Isakhel clan became a vassal of 
Nawdb of Mankera. Southern Isakhel was then incorpore 
with the Nawab’s kingdom, and remained so, though latt 
much afflicted by the Sikhs, until 1836, when they form 
annexed it. Turing the Nawdb’s time the Isakhel F 
now dismantled, was built and garrisoned by his soldi 
Umar Khan, and after him his son Ahmad Khan, administered 
country and collected the revenue, which was calculated mucl 
the same way as described for Bannu proper and Marwat. ( 
fourth of the collections were allowed to Umar Khan. Besides 
fixed proportion of produce taken, there were various other ces 
amongst which one of the most important was #azaranah, a plc 
cess varying from Rs. 2 to 5 per plough. In Sikh times the dem 
continued the same as it had been during the Nawéab’s rule, but 
extra cesses were much heavier. Diwan Lakhi Mull was for s 
time the collector or farmer, and for two years Fateh Khan, Tew 
acted in a similar capacity. A grazing tax of Rs. 2-4-0 on e 
full-grown camel was imposed for the first time by the Diwan, 
kamiana, which seems to have been a house tax on non-agricultur 
It is not known how much was annually realized. 

For the first four years of our rule the revenue was _collectec 
The first and second sum- the old crop appraisement way of the pre 
mary settlements of Isa- ing Government, one-fourth the reve 
khel. commuted into cash being the standarc 
demand. In_ 1853-54 Major Nicholson made the first sumn 
settlement, and framed his estimates on the average collection: 
the previous four years. The Settlement was for three years, 
ran on for five, and was decidedly heavy. In 1857-58 a sec 
summary settlement was made by Major Coxe, the then De, 
Commissioner, for five years, but continued to run until the enc 
1875-76. The estimate was again one-fourth the supposed aver 
gross produce of the land, but in fact a good deal less was tal 
On the whole it was a full and fair assessment, generally not 
heavy, but somewhat unequal in its incidence,—too light in s 
villages, too heavy in others, especially in some of the Mohar Kh: 
villages. At the first settlement the total demand on estates nov 
this tahsil was Rs. 35,915, and at the second Rs. 37,761, being 
increase of 5 per cent. In both settlements the persons settled | 
were mostly the actual cultivators of the soil, whether proprie 
or tenants. 

It is impossible to say what the revenue of Midnwali wa 
Earliest assessments of Sikh times, but, judging from the 1848 ass 
MiénwAli. Thecomponent ments of Mr. Bowring, Extra Assis 
parts of the tabil. Resident, it must have been upwards 
lakh. According to the agreement deeds taken by that office 
1848 and 1850-51, the annual demand was Rs. 1,29,350. The 
looks almost incredibly large, but in those days there was no sepa 
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grazing tax, and there were no extra cesses; nor are there any 
records to show how much of the original demand was each year 
realized. Besides this, the jama was for many villages very severe ; 
so much so that in them many abandoned their lancs and absconded. 
On annexation all the area now comprised in this tahsil to the west 
of the Salt Range was included within the Leiah district, and remained 
so until that district was broken upon Ist January 1861, when Midn- 
wali became a tahsil of the newly formed Bannu district. The tract 
east of the Salt Range, known as the Pakhar or Aw4nké&ri country, 
was not transferred to MidnwéAli until 1st May 1862. It had originally 
been tacked on to the Jhelum, and then in 1857 to the Shahpur 
district. Owing to the position of the headquarters of the different 
districts surrounding this tract, its allocation has always been difficult. 
Various other small changes have taken place since 1861. In the 
Thal, Harnoli and Wichwin were received from Bhakkar in the Dera 
Ismail Khan district in 1862, and several river villages have been 
transferred to or from Isakhel at different times. The last change of 
this sort occurred in 1874, when eight villages were transferred to 
Isakhel. The following paragraphs are written as if the limits of the 
tahs{l were then what they are now. 

The lump sum assessments of 1848 and 1850-51 ran until 1853-54, 
The first and second sum- When a first summary settlement was made 
mary settlements of Mién- by Mr. D. Simson, Deputy Commissioner of 
wali and their working. = Jejah, for all the country west and south of 
the Salt Range. The Pakhar tract east of the range was summarily 
settled at the same time by the Jhelum Deputy Commissioner. The 
joint result gave an area of 94,09! acres as under cultivation, on 
which the jama imposed was Rs. 1,26,641. The measurements were 
rough, but pretty accurate. A regular khewat was prepared. No 
maps were made. Mr. Simson’s work was especially good and 
reliable, and his assessments were generally fair and full, and only in 
some few villages severe. In 1860-61 the country south-west of the 
Salt Range was again summarily settled by Captains Parsons and 
Smyly. The records then prepared, though, if we exclude the field 
map and index, as elaborate as those of aregular settlement in those 
days, were less trustworthy than their unpretending predecessors, 
In 1863-64 the Pakhar tract similarly came under summary re-settle- 
ment, the assessing officer being Mr. Cowan, Extra Assistant 
Commissioner. The result of the above two second summary settle- 
ments was to show an area of 119,683 acres as under cultivation on 
which the jama imposed was Rs. 1,37,148. Up to between 1862 and 
1864 the alluvial lands in the river villages were assessed as elsewhere ; 
but between those years the fluctuating system, as now obtaining on 
the Indus in this district, was regularly introduced, and has since 
been worked with gain to the State and satisfaction to the people. 
Since annexation the land revenue has generally been paid punctu- 
ally, and with no greater coercion than that of squatting a peon or 
ad on a dilatory village or putting some of the lambardars in the 
ock-up, 
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THE REGULAR SETTLEMENT. 


In 1872 a Regular Settlement was begun by Mr. Thorburn, who reported 
Regular Settlement, the results in Some little difficulty was 
1872-79, experienced. On the Waziri border the measuring 
parties had to be escorted by militia and to sleep in the outposts, while the 
Babbakhels at first refused to let them to enter their lands unless a promise was 
given that the demand would not be raised. One measuring party proceeding 
along the road without escort was surrounded, robbed and stripped naked 
in broad daylight, and then allowed to go. 

After annexation the standard of assessment in the Punjab, was in some 

cases one-quarter, and in some a smaller share of the 
Basis of assessment: old gross produce estimate. In time it fell to one-sixth. 
- new principle compar- Jt continued so until, between the years 1873 and 
: 1875, ahalf net assets demand was fixed as the 
maximum standard. The change, though a radical one in principle, has not 
much influenced village assessments since made, because the assessing 
officer generally imposes on each estate the highest jama which, with reference 
to all its circumstances, he thinks it can bear. An illustration will show the 
vast diffsrence between the old and the new principle of assessment. On the 
richest irrigated lands of Bannu proper the rent-rate, after making allowance 
for the cost of seed and manure supplied by the landlord, is equivalent to 
two-thirds of the gross produce. Under the old rule the full assessment rate 
would represent only one-fourth of this rent ; under the new one-half. Taking 
an opposite case of poor dardn? land paying a small rent; a one-sixth gross 
produce pitch of assessment might have left nothing over for the proprietor at 
all. Thus a rigid application of the old rule rack-rented poor villages, but 
threw away revenue on rich irrigated lands. The half net assets rule is 
therefore a great improvement on it. 

The assessment instructions in the regular settlement were as follows :— 

““(1) The principle on which the revenue is to be assessed is that the 
“ Government shall nct demand more than one-half of what may be expected 
“to be the net assets to the proprietor during the period of settlement, 
“leaving to the proprietor one-half of his profits and to cover expenses of 
* collection. 4 

“(2) In applying this principle the instructions contained in Section 4 of 
“ Directions for Settlement Officers, North-Western Provinces, and in para- 

graphs 36 and 37 of Appendix XX. of that publication, shall be born in view.” 

A detailed description of the various assessment circles into which the 

, district was divided, their physical end social 
Assessment circles. characteristics, agricultural practice, past revenue 
history, and present condition, will be found in the appendix to this Chapter 


(pages to - 

‘Meesantanatac Mr. Thorburn thus describes the assessments 
made by him, 

I.— Waziri tracls.—Half assets gave Rs. 25,472. ee phe els 

give Rs. 16,459, but those actually imposed onl 

Hanne tales. Rs. 8,277, or about half. This jama is very tieht 

and represents only one-thirty-third of the gross produce estimate. The 

Wazirs being hill men, impatient of taxation, and having pass responsibility, 

it was the declared policy of Government to assess them very lightly. The 

difference between the so-called full and actual jamas represents the abate- 

ments allowed on account of their pass obligations, and the border position of 
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their villages, vz., Rs. 8,175, also Rs. 7 on other grounds. The enhancement 
is Rs. 34 per cent. on the jama imposed in 1858-59. 

(2) Half assets gave Rs. 1,55,495. The jama imposed, after deducting 
all abatements, * Rs. 1,28,292, or Rs. 27,203, 
under half assets. Still the enhancement on 1858-59 
is Rs. 20,263. The reasons for not claiming more were that the villages in 
the Ndr and Landiddk tracts are weak and of recent date, and held by influen- 
tial men. Elsewhere the land is fully cultivated ; holdings are very minute, and 
proprietors are poor, and live up to their incomes, and the pressure of popula- 
tion on the productive capacity of the soil is very great. Added to all this 
Bannu is a border tahsfl. 

Half assets gave Rs. 1,56,078. The jama imposed, less an abatement, of 

Rs. 3,415 for border villages, is Rs. 1,13,448* or 
Marval ee: Rs. eae under half assets. Itis Rs. 9,969 under 
that of 1858-59, and Rs. 7,095 under that of 1876-77, with which year the 
summary settlement expired. At both summary settlements the sandy villages 
of Marwat were much over-assessed, and in consequence many were half 
ruined. The sandy soil is not productive, bears very little kAarif, and a crop 
is always very uncertain. The people too are very poor, and for drinking 
water, fodder, and dairy produce are, compared to any of their neighbours, 
very disadvantageously circumstanced. In this settlement it was necessary to 
largely reduce the jamas of the old villages in the sandy tracts, hence all gain 
from the extension of cultivation elsewhere has been absorbed in this tardy 
act of justice. Regarding the Nér tract the same reasons held good for a light 
assessment as for the Bannu-Nér noted above. Like Bannu too, it should be 
remembered that Marwatis a border tahsil. 

(1) Bhdngikhel.—The jama is only Rs. 2,200, or Rs. 2,219 under half 
Ieakhel tahsil. assets. Being an obscure mountainous tract only 

recently brought under taxation, and its inhabitants 
being hardy highlanders, who supply us with good soldiers, lightness was 
thought advisable. 

(2) That portion of therestof the tahsfl, which in not sailéba and 
therefore under a fluctuating system of annual assessments, pays Rs. 34,444 
or Rs. 7,738 under half assets. Considering the scant rain-fall and uncertainty 
of crop for b4réni tracts, and the careless cultivation of the Isakhel clan, the 
jama is not light. 

Including the sailaba of Mi&nwali as well as of Isakhel. The sanc- 
Indus sailéba lands. tioned rates gave an assessment on the 
cultivated area of the years of measurements for which the rates were 
first worked out, of Rs. 1,035,224. The half assets estimate was 
Rs. 1,18,687 ; but owing to the contraction of the cultivated area in the 
year in which the sanctioned rates were first imposed, the distributed 
jama only amounted to Rs. 75,581. This jama is a fairly full one, and 
the acreage rate on cultivation is within some pies of what it fell at 


Bannu proper. 


* The abatements are:— 
Reductions allowed exposed border Bannuchi villages . 
One-sixth reduction for learned and priestly classes of villages 
Miscellaneous aie fie Dae ae aes 


Total Rs. 3,226 
+ Of this Rs. 229 are on account of the prohibition of certain high and otber crops 
on certain lands immediately adjoining cantonments, 
KI 
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the last summary settlements. As a fluctuating system of asse: 
ment, to be shortly described, is in force, the jama varies each ye 
with the acreage under tillage, and that mainly depends on fluv 
action between June and September. 

The jama is Rs. 64,375, or Rs. 22,884 under half assets. It is: 

: p , enhancement of Rs. 10,310, or Rs. 19 per cei 
walteoria on that of the last summary seieletent It 
alight assessment, but a crop is never certa' 
and a large proportion of the zamfindars are Pathaéns and not ve 
laborious. In the above figures the assessment on grazing waste 
not included. It is, excluding Government rakhs, Rs. 3,675. To tk 
must be added Rs. 335 in the Kacha. The former is fixed, the latt 
fluctuates. Particulars are given on the next page. 

The following statement compares the fiscal results for the who 
district, except for the Indus saildba lands, _ 
the new assessments with those of the la 
summary settlement, and with the demand 
the year preceding that on which they began to run :— 


Review of fiscal results of 
the new assessments. 
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Regarding the Indus sailébé lands, their land revenue and /rinz amoun 
ed to Rs. 89,039 at the second summary settlement, and to Rs. 89,293 in th 
year preceding that from which the new assessments came into force, and | 
Rs. 75,916 in that year. Each year’s demand depends on the area cultivate 
in the year, which again, as already said, depends on fluvial action. 

In the above statement the enormous increase of the extra cesses sin 
the first summary settlement is exhibited.’ The 


The extra cesses. ; A : 
cesses now require explanation The followi 


* are uniform for the whole district, except for the two Waziri circles in whi 


the lambardars recieve Rs. 10 per cent. instead of Rs. 5 per cent :— 


Cess. Percentage. 
Lambardari ... kr apy ate een awe Re 0 OO 
Road sak” ep «a aia ake aa 
School . 

Dak : 
Local is 


Total ... 

The following are not uniform :— 

For MidnwéAli it is Rs. 4-12-0; and for Isakhel Rs. 5 per cent.; for Mar 
Patwari. it is Rs. 4-4-0 per cent.; for Bannu proper Rs 4, 2 

for the Waziri circles Rs. 5-12-0; for the Gove 
ment grazing rakhs of Midnwdli a patwdri cess of Rs. 5 per cent. on th 
annual letting value has been fixed, as patwdris will have a good deal 
enumeration and other work to do in connection with them. No other c 
is chargeable on the rakh leases. 

For Isakhel it is z/, being there met out of ma/ba; for Bannu prog 
Marwat and Midnwéli it is 4 annas per cent. 2 
for the Wazfri circles 8 annas per cent. 

For Bannu tahsfl it is 227; for the other tah: 
Malba. it is 1 per cent. on an average, but a maxim um 

2 per cent. is allowed in certain villages. 
For Bannu proper it is 1-8-0 per cent. and for the two Nar and Landic 
S228 tracts 5 per cent.; for villages in the Kas Ur 
Irrigation. Khan in Isakhel it is 5 per cent. and on Kurr 
vials below the Kas, 2 per cent, 
Cesses on wateremills in Dhey are: Jambardari 5 per cent.; patwari 4 
Bannu tabeil. cent. and irrigation 1-8-0 per cent. 


phere the weight of Mr. Thorburn thus cirticises the r 
je Dew assessment. assessments :— 

“I think the new assessments are, except for two tracts, rather lig 
“that is, that the revenue payers will with judicious suspensions and 1 
“remissions be able to pay the demand without feeling it burdenso: 
“Some of the Wazirs profess to grumble, because their previously alm 
“nominal revenue has been enhanced 34 per cent. But in point of fact t 
«« have been very lightly assessed, and did Marwats hold their lands, 1 
“ would gladly pay double what we are taking, and still consider themse 
“lightly taxed. The Bhitannis, though ruder highlanders than the Waz 
“ now openly express their satisfaction. Their jamas have been increa 
“ 49 per cent. and are not so light as those of the Wazfrs. They, howe 
“have the sense to compare their State in this district with that of 
“ brethren in Dera Ismail Khan, who pay at nearly full rates. The Bhar 
“ khels are toa man loud in expressing their satisfaction with the Sarl 


Stationery, 
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“ Their jama was increased 18 per cent. and is now sufficiently high for such 
‘*a wild inaccessible country. One reason, however, why they are so 
“contented, is that they now pay a fixed sum on each holding, whereas 
‘formerly it was a tax on ploughs and varied each year. The Bannuchis— 
“ whose jama has been increased by Rs. 20,263, or 16 per cent. exclusive of 
“ cesses thereon—are, I think, really pleased, though many of them profess 
“ disappointment and call themselves hardly used. The villages in which 
‘the highest enhancements have been taken are those in the neighbourhood 
“of cantonment. Comparing them with similar lands in Peshawar, such 
“« villages have been lightly assessed, and I am. sure Government is taking 
“throughout the richest parts of Bannu proper, considerably under the 
“ maximum standard, and quite Rs. 10 per cent. below what the land could 
“pay without either depreciating its market value or its present pitch of 
“tillage. There is only one part of the country held by the Bannuchis which 
“is comparatively higher assessed than any other portion of the Bannu tahsfl. 
“ T allude to the Lohra circle, and more particularly to those villages in it 
“‘ whose canal irrigation is supplied from the Tochi stream. As to Marwat, 
‘ the people are really grateful. The jamas are, I think, with one exception, 
“‘ nowhere high, and for most of the border villages they are decidedly light. 

“ The exception is the sandy tract which was until lately over-assessed. 
‘Throughout it Rs. 15,653 have been reduced in 75 villages, and an increase 
‘of Rs. 8,558 has been taken in 65 other villages. The net result is a 
“‘ reduction of Rs. 7,095. I could not well have been more liberal. But I 
“ still think that the new jamas of the 75 villages above referred to, and of a 
** few others, are even now severe, because their whole culturable area is 
“ under tillage; a crop is always very uncertain, there is very little kharif 
“ cultivation possible, and at best the yield per acre is very low. 

“ As to Isakhel and Midnwéli, with the exception of Bhangikhel and 
“ saildba \ands, the new assessments are in most villages somewhat light, and 
“the people know it, and are thankful. The saz/dda lands have always paid 
“at a high rate, but owing to the fluctuating system of assessment in force 
“ they can well afford to do so, and consequently the jama of no village can 
* be called heavy. The very small amount of land alienated in the Kacha in 
* the last twenty years, only about 4 per cent., supports this view,* as also that 
“ elasticity keeps down the sale and mortgage of land. 

“T should note generally that throughout the district I now think my 
“tendency has been to assess the less productive estates relatively heavier 
“ than the more productive. In distribution, too, villages did the same with 
regard to the good and bad blocks and parcels of land inside their own 
“bounds. Observing my own mistake, I tried to prevent them from, as I 
** believe, making a similar one, but was not often successful. Were I re- 
“ distributing the present jama, I would put more than I have on good estates, 
‘in which a crop is pretty certain, and less on others.” . 

The rate of Rs. 3-2-0 per 100 acres is to be imposed on 
Assessment of grazing all fair pasture land in the Kacha, when 
lands, such lands equal or exceed the area 


under cultivation in a village, or whenever any village is 


* It is only just to here observe that the Kacha zamindérs assert it was the high 
pitch of the old soil rates which deterred outsiders from buying Kacha land. One good 
reason was, however, the instability of the soil. The new Kacha rates just sanctioned 
cannot be called high. The zamindars one and all praise their fairness and si mplicity, 
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rich in cattle but slow in extending its cultivation. Thoug! 
the land so assessed will be generally found to be held ix 
severalty, all cattle will graze on it, hence this tax wil 
generally be distributed as ¢vzuuz over the cattle of th 
village. 

The only water-mills in the district are in the Bannu 
Assessment of water-mills tahsil. The most profitable are nea 
in the Bannu taheil. cantonments, and on the Kachkot canal 
They are only used for grinding grain. Most of them ar 
owned by village headmen and leading agriculturists, whc 
lease them out for cash-rents to working millers, generally 
Hindis. The seventy-eight now working have been eacl 
separately assessed for the first time, at rates ranging fron 
one-seventh to one-third of the estimated net profits. Th 
pieb of assessment is probably somewhat lower, as a very 
iberal deduction was made from the gross receipts for th 
cost of maintenance. The aggregate revenue is Rs. 900: 
year. The only cesses payable are 5 per cent. to the villag 
headman, who collects, and the patwari and irrigation cesse 
aggregating Rs 5-8-0 per cent. The assessment now imposet 
on each mill is to be for the term of settlement, but if : 
mill falls out of use from a cause beyond the control of th 
owner, a remission is to be given. Such remission is no 
to be allowed for the first six months during which the mil 
is out of work, and is to cease whenever it is again brough 
into use. New mills are to be assessed by the Distric 
Officer at the rates paid by mills of similar power in th 
neighbourhood. No new mill can be erected without the 
District Officer’s permission. Such permission is given very 
charily, as water-mills generally interfere with the irrigation 
and there are already a sufficient number of them. Tx 
divert water into the mill-race a partial dam is thrown acros 
the supply channel, by which the pace of the flow is dimi 
nished, the suspended silt is deposited where it is almos' 
useless, and the branch canals taken off immediately abov 
the race get more than their proper quantum of water 
Besides this the water passed off into the mill-escape become: 
frequently unavailable for irrigation purposes. 

Date-palms are mostly confined to twenty-four village: 
adjoining the Kurram in tappas Shamsi 
khel, Musakhan, Ghoriwaél. and Jhandt 
khel, all in Bannu proper. -In them 4,819 female trees wer 


Assessment of date-palms, 
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enumerated, and taken into account in the assessments. 
In distribution, the revenue payers, as a rule, imposed a 
rate of two annasa tree on those growing on unassessed 
land or inside the village site, and left all those standing 
on cultivated land unassessed. In particular cases the class 
of such land was partly determined by the number of fruit- 
bearing trees growing thereon. Besides the above date-palms, 
there are a few onthe right bank of the Indus south of 
Kundal in Isakhel. The profits from the trees in and about 
the village sites in Bannu proper are sufficient to make the 
owners preser've the ripening fruit in bags, and fight over their 
respective shares in our courts. Onthe whole, however, the 
Bannu date is a poor fruit compared to that produced in the 
groves of Panidla and Kiri Khisor in Dera Ismail Khan. 


It has already been stated that “‘the changes caused by 
Fluctuating assessment in ‘‘the reversion of the Indus to the Midn- 
the Kacha, ‘‘w&li side were so tremendous, that it 
“soon became an impossibility to maintain fixed assessments, 
‘‘andso between 1862 and 1864 a fluctuating system was 
“introduced,” That system was briefly the annual measure- 
ment under the 10 per cent. rule of all cultivated land in the 
Kacha, and the imposition thereon of the village acreage 
rate on cultivation, The assessment on fallow, abandoned, 
eroded and other plots rendered for the year unculturable, 
was at the same time remitted. Though a boon to the people 
and a gain to the State, the new system was still not as elas- 
ticand accommodating as it might have been. There was 
no specially light rate for newly broken up, and the retention 
of the settlement village rate was only wise on the assump- 
tion that, as years went by, no change would take place in 
the productive power of the soil ; whereas, in fact, such chan- 
gesmust always be of annual occurrence, In 1871-72, at 
the request of the revenue payers, the “ one per cend.” was 
substituted for the “ ten ger cent.” rule, and in that or the 
following year three rates were fixed for the assessment of newly 
broken up and abandoned land, when again brought under the 
plough. Eventually, at the regular settlement, a complete 
system of fluctuating assessment was introduced. Under this 
system the whole area cultivated for the year, z¢., that on 
which an autumn crop was grown, and that lately sown for a 
spring crop, is measured and assessed, and that alone. Thus the 
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actual assessment on newly fallow and new-abandoned plots 
is remitted, just as if they had suffered diluvion. 

The following acreage rates on cultivation have been 
fixed :— 


per acre, 
Re, A. P. 

1. On nau-bardmad, nou-ibdd ta do sdl, and banjar nau tor 
ta do adl, and true kallart lands. aa saa -~ O 12 0 


2. On all other cultivation a -~ 1 40 

A special chahz or well rate was originally sanctioned by 
the Financial Commissioner and applied in assessing, but as 
there are very few wells in the Kacha, and all merely supple- 
ment river inundation or percolation, are more used for 
drinking than agricultural purposes, as the villagers too in 
every case put the ordinary saz/aéa rates on lands under them, 
and as during term of settlement only saz/aéa rates could be 
imposed on new wells, Government has sanctioned a subse- 
qent proposal that there should be no separate well rates for 
the future. Well land will, therefore, pay at the full quarter 
rate and no more. 

The course of tillage for nou-dédd land is generally, first 
year shamuka grass or the field pea, or other coarse pulse, 
second year, field pea or other coarse pulse, or even barley ; 
third year, by which timeall jungle has been cleared, best 
crop land can bear. Hence for the first two years the lower, 
and in third year the full ratehas been fixed. The two 
years at the lower rate will count from the first year of assess- 
ment, thus land found zaz-torin the approaching gzrdawart 
will be entered as ‘‘ nau-tor, Sambat 1935 ” but the period of 
grace or half rates will count from Sambat 1936, the first year 
of the assessment. 

In some villages, e. g. bhakra, £2w2, grass is rotated with 
wheat. No allowance can be made on this account. The 
iwi is fodder for buffaloes and renovates the soil. 

Kanah, kanh, and kundar grass and reeds used in 
thatching, though of spontaneous growth, are cultivated in 
some villages as acrop especially near the town of Isakhel, 
and are profitably sold. Wherever they are preserved and 
sold, the full rate will be imposed. 

The question of the ore eee ate land-holder abies pares 
with whicn to 1S reven 1s SO 1 rr 
pec ODay Be peaticieuscn rovcousiaditiatetration that the follow- 


ing extract is given in full from Mr. Thorburn’s 
Report :—“ In 1876 I made at Mr. Lyall’s suggestion careful inquiries into the 
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* ways and means by which revenue payers meet the radi demand. I had pre- 
“ viously proposed the postponement of the raéz kist dates by fifteen days for the 
“ Isakhel and Marwat tahsils. The results of my investigations were reported 
“in a letter from which I almost literally transcribe several paragraphs. I 
“ venture to do so, because I believe district officials are hardly aware of the 
“ straits to which the poorer peasantry are put in order to meet their revenue 
“engagements. I certainly was not until I went into the subject. 

“Wheat is the great rabi crop throughout the district. In Marwat gram 
“is also largely cultivated, but even there wheat is the important staple, from 
“the sale of which the peasant expects to pay most of his revenue, and 
“provide for most of his household expenses. The last rabi harvesting 
“ operation is seldom over until about the 1oth of June, and often, in good 
“years or when rain in May or June retards work, not until a week or ten days 
“later. These dates are broadly correct for the whole district. On the Indus 
“alluvial lands, however, the spring crop is generally in-gathered a few days 
“sooner than elsewhere. Taking June 1othas the average district date for 
“the completion of harvesting, the revenue payer has theoretically three or 
“four days for making arrangements to pay his first revenue instalment. 
“But in practice he has not even this; for June 15th is the date by which 
“the first kist has to be paid in to the tahs{l, and a Tahsilddr, who is “an 
“ energetic revenue officer,” begins to dun for payment long before that date. 
“ The case is similar for the second kist. Again, each individual revenue payer 
“is pressed for payment by his lambardar and patwdri days before the money 
“actually reaches the tahsfl. He has thus to worry himself to raise money at 
“‘ the very time in all the twelve months of the year when money is dearest, 
“and when his whole attention should be concentrated on getting in his crop. 

“ Under the above facts the question arises from what sources is the first 
“kist met? I find that thrifty or well-to-do revenue payers pay their quota 
“from a balance in hand, but that the mass of the peasant proprietors of the 
‘district either sell a portion of their half-harvested crop or borrow money 
“to pay theirs. Both these are eminently losing transactions. When the 
“revenue is paid with borrowed money, as is commonly done by the smaller 
“peasants in the Kacha, the borrower hopes to pay off debt and interest two 
“or three months later by selling after prices have settled, and to lose less in 
“the process than had he sold before that event occurs. He speculates, in 
“ fact, on a rise in prices, and of course his hopes often prove fallacious. In 
“an exporting district like this prices of exportableJagricultural produce mainly 
‘« depend on the outturn in tracts bordering on the Indus to the south of Isa- 
“‘khel, and on the state of the grain markets in centres like Dera Ismail Khan 
“‘ Mooltan, Sakhar, &c. Prices therefore, cannot “settle” here until July and 
“ August. Now, no landholder would think of selling largely until prices do 
‘settle, except from the dire necessity of having to find money to pay his 
“revenue with. Many, as I have said, prefer borrowing. As to the proportion 
“of grain to outturn sold by the 15th July, I find that under one-fifteenth 
“is sold by June 15th, and not more than one-sixth, if so much, by fuly 
“‘tsth. The great export season cannot well commence until after the rains 
‘‘and inundations be over, that is until September. Export is largest in the 
“cold months, 

“Our beneficent Government cannot desire a continuance of the selling- 
“‘at-a-loss or borrowing practice described above, provided that by a liberal 
“‘ postponement of the kist dates the probability of revenue defaulting by in- 
“ dividuals, or even communities, be small. I believe that the existingadtes 
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were originally fixed with the special object that in case of defaul 
‘collector should haye the tangible security of unsold grain at hand 
‘which to realize hisdemand. ‘That was in the days when land was of 
‘value. Now the reverse is the case, and every peasant knows what ar 
‘* processes legalised for compelling payment of the land revenue. Hen 
‘the dates, by which the rabi_kists are required ra be paid in, be so adj 
‘fas to save the peasantry the necessity of selling-at-a-loss or of borra 
“the risk of default, will, I think, not be appreciably increased. 

“To recapitulate facts and arguments, the rabi kists are due on 
“ rs5th and July 15th, but in practice they are paid earlier. The harve 
‘barely in-gathered by the former date, and prices have hardly settle 
‘the latter, hence a large proportion of the two kists are paid from bart 
“ money or the proceeds of losing sales. Under the circumstances it wo 
‘think, be wise and generous to re-adjust the dates for the payment o! 
“said kists, provided that thereby the risk of revenue defaulting be not m 
“ally greater than naw. The growth of intelligence amongst the landho! 
“the rise in the value of land, and the impossibility of selling profitably 
‘* after the rains, have already, it seems to me, minimised that risk.” 

Under the circumstances, I urged that the dates should be ch: 
“throughout the district fron June 15th and July r5th to July rsth and A 
“5th. The dates ultimately fixed by Government are July rst and A 
“1st for all tahsils, but Bannu itself. On reconsideration, I am not sure 
“in the interests of Government, my proposals were entirely prudent 
“ whole, because I think I did not allow sufficiently for the improvidence | 
* poorer classes, and the temptation Wazirs would have felt to slip aw 
“the hills without having previously paid their revenue. Indeed, partly o 
“accoynt, andas Bannuchis largely grow crops which ripen eartier 
“ wheat, ¢.g., barley and clover, and have good markets close at hand, I di 
“in the end think it necessary to ask for any postponement for them. 
“that Bannuchi circle, however, in which the kharif revenue is partly met 
“* profits derived from sugar-cane and turmeric, I asked and obtained a mi 
“postponement for the second kharif kist.” 
Dates of revenue instal- The sanctioned dates throughout the di 


ments, are now :— 
Rabi kists, Kharif kists. 
Tahsil, ; a 
First. Second. First. Secom 
Banny ++ | 15th June ...| 15thJuly ... ‘15th December | 15th Janu 


|For all villages |but those 
‘Banuu circle in |which they 
Marwat, Isakhel ‘15th ~=December {15th Febru 

and Miénw@li...| Ist July... | Ist August ... || 15th December /15th Janus 


erm of Settlement. The new Settlement has been sanctione 


a term of years, running as follows :— 
In the Bannu tahsil from 
” Wakki yy oo 
»  Isakhel & is ts Ac Hs he 
»- Mignwili, 7, ae ae 
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GOVERNMENT LANDS AND GRAZING TAX. 


Tabe No. XVII. shows the area and income of Governmeiit 
Government lands, forests, estates ; while Table No. XIX. shows the area 
&e. of land acquiréd by Government for public 
purposes. There are no forests in the district, and the chief income 
from Government estates is derived from trinni or grazing tax 
collected from cattle who graze in the Government rakhs. 

With the exception of a so-called cavalry grazing rakh of 255 acres 

near Ghoriwél, some small shisham reserves 
pea aa inthe in the Kacha, some waste plots under Kamar 

Mushfni; all described below, and a rakh 
formed from the upper part of Shekh Budin hill, all the rest of the 
Government land in this district apart from cantonments, roads, 
building sites, andthe like, lies in the Thal proper of Miénwali. 
This Thal area comprises, in its most limited sense, all the sandy 
upland tracts to the south of the Midnw4li, and Van Bhachrén road, 
and contains 415 square miles. It is essentially a grazing country, 
having a light soil little suitable for bérani tillage, and, generally 
speaking, except close to the high bank of the Kacha and in the 
extreme south about Dab, the water level is too low for profitable 
well cultivation. In Sikh times most of this tract was over-grown 
with scrub and low jungle trees. Butin the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the then existing ten or twelve wells of Dab and Harnoli, 
and for a mile or so inthe rear of the villages which at intervals 
crowned the eastern high bank of the Indus, the jungle growth had 
all been cleared away. On annexation wherever a community was 
found, an enumeration of its cattle was made and ¢riza? imposed, 
after which graziers had, irrespective of residence, a right of 
pasturage over the whole Thal or elsewhere, except in one locality 
known as the old Harnoli rakh. This the Sikhs had been in the 
habit of preserving in a loose fashion for the use of the cattle belong- 
ing to the Harnoli garrison. We, as their successors, maintained 
it in much the same careless sort of way, until in 1864 it was carefully 
demarcated, since which time it has been leased annually as a 
Government grazing rakh. In 1856-57 boundaries were laid down 
in the Thal in such a way that its whole area was allotted to different 
so-called villages, the major portion going to Van Bhachran and 
Harnoli. But no change was made in the then existing grazing 
rules, and the only benetit directly accruing to the different Thal 
villages from their inter-delimitation was that for the future the 
boundary up to which they could severally sink wells or push 
cultivation was fixed. A strong feeling of proprietary right in all 
the waste included within its boundaries soon sprang up in each 
community, and gave rise to a give-and-take custom in grazing, the 
rules notwithstanding. Thus year by year outsiders, and especially 
Pawindahs and others who were not neighbours, began to find it 
more and more difficult to graze their cattle at will over the Thal 
without first coming to an understanding with the village witkin 
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whose limits they wished for the time to sojourn. At the regular 
settlement the whole question was taken up, a liberal area of grazing 
land attached to each village as its separate property and the remain- 
der marked off as Government rakhs, the requirements of the 
villages having been estimated on the most liberal scale. The result 
is that 78,964 acres or 123 square miles have now been absolutely 
appropriated as Government property. This, coupled with the old 
Harnoli rakh of 13,820 acres, raises the Government reserved land in 
the Midnwali-Thal to 145 square miles. Besides this in the contingency 
of certain wells falling into disrepair, and continuing so from two 
to four years, lapses to the extent of about 4,000 acres more will 
occur. The Thal villages have been, very handsomely treated, 
and they are very satisfied, whilst at the same time Government 
has secured a property which will be of high value should the 
rojected canal ever be made. The soil, though now light and poor, 
is mostly culturable, and Indus silt would soon make it rich. When 
the proposed Sindh Saugar canal is constructed this land will become 
of the greatest value to the State. 
The following statement gives some particulars about the rakhs :— 


z 
2 
: Arenin | ‘S% — |Incidenceper 
3 Name of rakh, area: #2 00 acres, 
g ER 
A] | a 
1 | Old Harnoli pale Med Lads “vce!” IBi8a0 400 | 2-144 
2 Wichwinbéla ws ave tee ae 2,535 50 1-15-7 
8 Southern (Lamma) ie eee ove 29,050 700 2- 6-7 
4 Northern or Van Bhachran_... Pa 36,770 1,200 3- 43 
5 Kundian nee ase one ave 6.017 230 3.13.2 
6 Bhakra_... Sa Be lee 4,592 140 3-0-9 
Total ste ies aes 92,784 2,720 |. 2-14-11 


The disposal of the rakh question conduced largely to the 

as 3 3 decision of that of ¢rzzz for all upland villages. 
inwica the We have just seen how, under the old 
; form of this tax in the: Thal, resident graziers 

were assessed in their villages according to the number of cattle 
they were computed to possess without reference to the locality in 
which their cattle grazed. ‘Thus /rinn¢ was a poll-tax on cattle. The same 
system prevailed elsewhere in Midnwali and in the Leia and Bhakkar tahsfls 
as well. Each community owning a fair stock of cattle or camels was assessed 
at a fixed sum, and that sum was periodically re-distributed. The possession 
or non-possession of pasture lands was a matter of no importance. Mr. D. 
Simson, made a settlement with each village in 1852, and Mr. Cowan revised 
it in 1864. Practically he only re-adjusted the old amount, increasing it by 
Rs. 176, and thereby raising the whole demand to Rs. 8,725. As graziers are 
somewhat migratory, and murrain of some sort is occasionally very destructive, 
the annual imposition of the settlement amount on each village caused serious 
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in equality of taxation. In some villages in the same ycar the rate per camel or 
buffalo was, say, Rs. 2-4; whilst in another it was only 8 annas. Evasion of 
payment was eisy. Graziers assessed, say, with Piplan, retired to some village 
in the Bhakkar tahsil, and until hunted up escaped taxation. The necessity of 
revising the system was early felt ; and when in 1872 the Lieutenant-Governor 
visited Midnwali, the people clamoured loudly to him against the capricious 
oppressiveness of the old mode of distribution. A report on the subject was 
submitted in the following year, and Government immediately sanctioned the 
abolition of /rzanz in Kacha villages, in which the old system was most burden- 
some, and the substitution therefor of a light acreage rate on valuable grass 
lands. Meanwhile the question of appropriating Thal waste was under consider- 
ation, and that being decided as just described, it followed that Thal villages 
having now only sufficient pasturage for their own requirements should be in 
future allowed a discretionary power to exclude or tax foreign cattle according 
to their own interests. Such a right, too, naturally accrued to otber villages, all 
whose open grazing lands had been divided, and were held in severalty, and 
whose cultivation had so extended that practically they now possessed few 
extra cattle and but little grazing waste. This was particulary the case in 
villages north of the Midnwdli, and Van Bhachran road, and lying between the 
Salt Range and the Indus. It was therefore decided to abolish ‘rina in 
some villages, and where retaining it to adopt as the measure of the tax, not 
a cattle enumeration, but an acreage rate on the available pasturage area. 
The result is as follows :—/rinnz, measured by an acreage rate on grazing 
waste, is paid on 129 square miles of the Salt Range, yielding Rs. 1,105, by 13 
Thal villages yielding Rs. 2,570, while throughout the Kachaa rate of Rs. 3-2-0 
per 100 acres has been fixed for imposition whenever the grazing area, 
exclusive of village site, barren waste, and the like, equals or exceeds the 
cultivated area. ‘The Government rakhs in the Thal have been split up into 
six blocks, and let for an aggregate sum of Rs. 2,720 to reliable men for the 
first year, but may be expected to realize about Rs. 3,000 per annum in future, 
The conditions are clearly specfied in each lease deed. The most prominent 
points are :—lessee can cut grass but not trees ; can close rakh for three or four 
months; can put in tenants to cultivate a single crop; maximum rates are laid 
down; the cattle of Pawindahs and neighbouring villages can not be excluded, 
the former are to pay at half rates only; lessee is responsible that no /anah shall 
be uprooted : Government can take possession of land at any time, reducing 
the amount of lease pro fanto. The whole income from ¢rinni for 1878-79—the 
first year of the new settlement—was Rs. 6,730 0r Rs. 1,253 under what it was 
the preceding year. In the plain portion of the Pakhar tract, /rzza7 has never 
been customary nor has it now been imposed. No grazing tax in any form 
is taken in the two frontier tahsils. In Isakhel camels have a prescriptive right 
to graze over the whole of the upland tracts to the Kdlabégh boundary. The 
rates levied are—per he-camel Rs. ; per she-camel Rs. 2-4-0; under two 
years, ai/. The lease is sold annually. In 1877-78 it fetched Rs, 2,100. 
The waste lands near Dadiw4la in Marwat have been used as a grazing 
rer. ground for regimental and other Government 
areca grazing rights Camels for upwards of twenty years, but it was not 
set i until early in 1871 that any attempt to form a rakh 
was made. Until that year the Pawindahs had occasionally pastured animals 
there in common with those of Government, althongh no doubt the Military 
guard in charge of the latter had at times warned off outsiders. At last in 1871 
M 
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an area of 3,081 acres was demarcated, within which Pawindahs and Wazi 
were prohibited from grazing their animals. Early in the regular settleme 
the Military authorities,and the Deputy Commissioner, suggested that tl 
above area should be recorded as appropriated exclusively for the use 
Government camels. As however theland was owned by and in the possessit 
of the villagers of Dadiwdla, and their rights of pasturage and breaking 1 
waste could not be challenged, grazing rights in waste lands within the who 
thdkbast area of the village, 10,169 acres, were deciared to belong exclusive 
to Government and the village community. 

Mention has been more than once made of the Indus having betwe 
Government land in bedof 1856 and 1863 shifted over from the Isakhel to t 
the Indus uear Kamar Mianwiali side. In doing so, much of its old bed b 
Mushéni. came dry, and was from a point fronting the lar, 
village of Kamar Mushdni down to one opposite Meher Shahwali taken posse 
sion of by the Deputy Commissioner as Government property, on the grow 
that it was the ancient bed of the river, or if beyond the limits of its co 
weather banks or channels was ancient waste. As the different plots emerg 
or became culturable, they were disposed of in the way which at the tin 
appeared most appropriate. A portion, which was properly an accretion 
| Kamar Mushani, and had once been owned by that village, was distributed | 

ploughs indiscriminately amongst all the cultivators of that village, t 
grantees being recorded as crown tenants. Another portion was farmed «¢ 
for Rs. 750 per annum to selected lambardars of villages, to which, had t 
Deputy Commissioner not interposed, much of the new land would ha 
accreted. But the largest block was reserved as unappropriated Governme 
waste. From this latter small grants of from 80 to 150 acres were made fre 
time to time in favour of military pensioners and other deserving men. Duri 
settlement the whole case was reported to Government and on the receipt 

orders * rights in the different plots were determined in the following ways:. 

(1) Where land had been allotted on ploughs, each cultivating tena 
was made proprietor of his holding, and the waste which had be 
allotted, but not yet divided, was declared the joint property of t 
proprietary brotherhood of the village. The area thus disposed 
was 5,075 acres. 

(2) Ina similar way the farmers and their fellow cultivators were ma 
proprietors of their holdings in the farmed plot, and — 
unappropriated waste therein was declared the joint prope 
of the proprietary brotherhood of the three villages 
which the land would otherwise have accreted. T 
whole area has been erected inte an estate called Hars 
Kallari. Its area is 2,079 acres. 

(3) The twelve grants made on the Commissioner’s author: 
were confirmed up to the limits of the areas respective 
granted. The totalamounts to 1,061 acres. The la 
has been assessed with Kamar Mushdani. 

(4) All the rest, which consists of four blocks, has been reserv 
as a Government rakh. Its area is 2,772 acres. Masor 


* No. 662, dated 6th April 1876 from Secretary to Government Punjab 
Secretary to Financial Commissioner. 

+ Two grants aggregating 100 acres made in this settlemont to Sher Khan ¢ 
Sultan Ali Shah are not included here. 
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pillars have been erected round it. Regarding it the 
Financial Commissioner recorded that he thought it ‘‘ very 
“ desirable that some of this land should be sown with sissu 
“or other forest trees. The land should be kept free from 
‘Call encumbrances of cultivators, and this can best be done 
“either by making plantations on it, or by leasing it for 
“grazing, and for collection of spontaneous produce such 

*“as bulrushes or grass for thatching.” . 
In Sikh times much of the Kacha was an uncultivated jungle 
: studded with trees, the most valuable of which 
peat rhage was the sissu or shisham. These were loosely 
"regarded as crown property, but villagers were 
allowed to cut and remove them on payment of a small fee. No 
restrictions were imposed on grazing or cultivation or the lopping of 
branches for an agricultural purpose, e. g., making ploughs. Thus 
the Sikhs confined their action to realizing a royalty on the felling of 
timber. For many years after annexation no special steps were taken 
for conserving what has since been officially called, though the term 
is a misnomer, “ the Kacha Shisham Forest,” the ordinary local police 
being supposed to look after it. At length in 1860 a small but 
inadequate establishment was entertained. Correspondence had then 
commenced on the subjects of conservation and demarcation of blocks. 
In the meantime the number of the trees was rapidly diminishing. 
Systematic plundering went on. Trees were surreptitiously cut for 
boat building and charcoal burning purposes, and periodical jungle 
firing prevented reproduction. Added to ail this, cultivation was 
extending ; and the reversion of the Indus to the Midnwéli side had 
the effect of annually carrying away much valuable timber. In 
1865-66 the late Dr. Stewart, then Conservator of Forests, inspected 
the tract, and at his instance an enumeration of the trees was made. 
They were admittedly Government property, but the ground on which 
they stood belonged to the people. However the best blocks were 
demarcated and appropriated as State pruperty, and soon aftera 
conservancy establishment was entertained. Though the land had 
been appropriated in 1866, the compensation question was still in 
abeyance when settlement operations began. The value of land had 
meantime increased, the cultivated area was much larger, and, the 

Land Acquisition Act had been passed in the previous year. 

Eventually it was arranged that one-third of the land appropriat- 
Rights of Government in ed in 1866 together with the outlying trees 
the trees andoftheland should be given up to the land owners, in 
owners in the land settled return for their renouncing all rights over the 
by:compromise. remaining two-thirds of the appropriated land 
and trees growing thereon. This proposition was put into effect in 
1874-75, with the general result that Government has secured full 
proprietary right over 1,413 acres of forest land, comprised in ten 
separate plots, and containing in 1873-74, the year of enumeration, 
11,383 shisham trees; whilst it has resigned all proprietary claim to 
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68 acres containing 3,256 trees. Besides this the right of Governmer 
to two-thirds of the submerged plots, that is to say, to an area « 
go! acres in seven separate plots, has been asserted and admitte 
and their position and boundaries have been fixed in the field map 
The villages concerned have also entered into an agreement where 
both the conservancy of the released trees and reproduction will | 
secured, the terms of which are stated by Mr. Thorburn at page 1: 
of his Report. 

These arrangements were sanctioned by the Punjab Governme 
(No. 356F., dated 18th November, 1875). T 
administration of shisham trees and reserv 
blocks of the Kacha is conducted by the Deputy Commissioner throu; 
the officer in charge of the Mianwéli sub-division. Some of tl 
isolated blocks belonging to Government have been lately trench 
and lightly fenced in, by which a measure of reproduction has bee 
secured as well as considerable profit from the sale of bulrushes a: 
the silky headed mznj grass for thatching purposes. The income 
1876-77 was Rs. 1,815 and in 1877-78 Rs. 2,300. In both years tw 
thirds of this income was derived from the sale of the grass and ree 
in enclosed blocks. 


Present administration. 


— 


JAGIRS AND ASSIGNMENTS OF LAND REVENUE. 


Table No. XXX. shows the number of villages, parts of villag 
and plots, and the area of land of which t 
revenue is assigned, the amount of that revent 
the period of assignment, and the number 

assignees for each tahsil as the figures stood in 1881-82. T 
principal assignments, some of which have already been noticed 

the description of the leading families are describe below. At pag 


Assignments of land 
revenue. 


to will be found tables showing the assignments of la 
revenue of all kinds as they stood at the regular settlement of 187¢ 
The. several “olaséed: of The assignments of land revenue he 
assignments. in the Bannu district are as follow :— 
Jagirs 3a ray «» Re, 20,960 
Maafis was ez és a 2,971 ( For particular of items, 
Barats » _5.200( table on page 
Inéms » 10,905 
; Total s+ 40,036 by ca 
Fadgirs. There are only four large jagirs in this district, vi 
that of the Kélab4gh, chief described at page ; that of 1 


Khwénin of Isakhel, of which some particulars will be given in 1 
next page ; and two others in Bannu proper, of which some menti 
is made in the column for remarks at page : 

Madfis. That of the Midns of Midnwalireferred to on page 
and that of a Sayad family in Isakhel are the only large maafis 
the district. All the others are petty. Most of these latter w 
created at the regular settlement and are described below. 
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Baréts. These are large indm grants made to certain of the 
leading chiefs in Marwat. All such allowances have been revised 
and enhanced in the regular settlement, and are noticed further on. 


Inims, These are of two kinds, viz. :-— 


(1) An allowance of five per cent. out of the revenue made to 
tappa maliks throughout the old tappas of Bannu proper 
and to village headmen in the Nar and Landidak tracts 
(see below). 


(2) Petty semindiri indms—termed ling? for Wazirs, but for 
others simply zzdém. Both kinds are almost entirely 
creations of the regular settlement and will presently 
be described. 


Muhammad Khan, Rais of Isakhel, used to enjoy a cash jagir of 

, one-eighth of the land revenue collections of 
ogdatd ee ee of the Isakchel tahsil, and one-third share of the 
proceeds from the alum works at Kotki. On 

his death, which occurred in May 1856, the Government of India 
sanctioned, with one small modification, a continuance of the ‘“‘dues” 
of the late chief to his seven sons and one grandson in equal shares 
‘for their lives, and that of their male issue in the direct line.” 


The modification was the reduction of the one-third share in the 
alum proceeds to a one-sixth share. 


From that time until 1877 the jégir consisted of the following 
items :— 
One-eighth the land revenue eee ove «. Rs. 4,336 12 0 


One-sixth the alum proceeds rer wok asa. See 822 2 1 
Cash abidna Sp wae) Seat ye DOBLE OB 
Total... 6,223 5 10 


The share of each of the eight recipients was therefore Rs. 777-14-9. 
Towards the close of settlement operations the Khans petitioned for 
an increase of their allowance, proportionate to their share due to 
the enhanced assessment of the tahsil. By Government letter 
No. 1680, dated 12th September, 1877, the petition was acceded to 
with this proviso that, “ should, owing to the action of the river or to 
“ other causes, the assessment of the villages on which the eighth share 
“is calculated diminish, their allowances will proportionately decrease.” 

The amount of the jagir, after deducting 10 per cent. to cover 
Hs coma remissions due to fluvial action and the like are as 


ollow :— 
One-eighth the land revenue as above calculated ... «= Rs, 5,395 


One-sixth the proceeds of the Kotki alum works .., eee} 519 
Cash abiana as formerly ‘ont iio as oe «=A 0BE 
Total vie » 6,978 


Thus each of the eight assignees now receive Rs. 872 instead of 
a little under Rs. 778 per annum. 
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In addition to the hereditary jégir detailed above, several mem- 
bers of this family also receive life jagirs or pensions for services 
rendered during the mutiny or earlier. The amounts are specified at 

age . 
ie Bannu contains several thousand mosques besides other reli- 
gious or charitable institutions, and its Trans- 
aan sci Indus portion teems with men whom the 
people respect as holy Sayads and learned doctors, yet the whole 
amount of revenue released inthe form of petty specific madjfts 
was up till 1878 under 430 rupees. Before annexation the priestly 
and learned classes—the Sddat or Sayads and Ulama just referred to, 
were generally exempt from taxation, the people themselves excus- 
ing them from contributing, did the ruling power of the day not do so. 
At neither of the two summary Settlements, which preceded this, 
did a general madfi inquiry take place, the subject being rather in 
abeyance than purposely ignored. However, in the distribution of 
their assessments most villages treated their Sayads and Ulama with 
special lenience, and in Bannu proper we assessed both classes at 
one-third lighter than their neighbours. Thus, on the whole, those 
classes had little reason forcomplaint. In 1862 an extended maéf 
inquiry was attemped, and was fairly successful. From the firs 
Midnwili fared best, having a special Sub-divisional Officer over it 
and its people knowing how to push their own interests. The Marwats, 
being, as a rais once described them a “dumb people,’’ naturally 
fared worst. 
Mr. Thorburn thus describes his action at the regular Settlement 
“I considered new madjis were required in order to redeem % 
Bannu tabefl. promise made by Major Edwardes at annexa 
tion, and repeated by Major Taylor some year: 
later, the fulfilment of which circumstances had as yet prevented 
Besides it was politic torender the most influential of the Ulam 
better affected to our rule by treating them with distinction, instea 
of at the dead level of their whole class, especially as we were nov 
approximating their old exceptionally light rate of assessment to the 
general tahsil standard, as will presently be explained. Did we no 
make their leading men some special concessions, our action would b 
open to the logic of the following criticism. ‘We now pay one-sixt! 
less than our Pathan neighbours: we used to pay one-third less: the 
Sarkar is thus gaining thousands and withholds from us, the holies 
and wisest in the land, a few hundreds: therefore we have beet 
hardly treated. ” I was in favour of propitiating such men with smal 
madfis to an aggregate of Rs. 1,000, but the higher authorities wer 
against such liberality. At the time about 300 claims were unde 
investigation. Seeing that the only chance of obtaining sanction fo 
any madjis was to be very moderate, I summarily rejected all th 
claims I could, selecting’ from the mass some representative men an 
institutions. 
“Here the Sayads and Ulama, although as deserving as their moi 
Merwat tahell fortunate but more bigoted brethren in Bann 
; proper, received no privileged rate of asses 
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ment at either of the summary settlements. But though their rulers 
ovelooked their claims, the Marwat peasantry did not, and on distri+ 
bution were creditably generous tothem. In 1865 some small life 
madfis were made, and it was estimated that Rs, 335 of revenue 
were then released, but in point of fact not more than half that sum 
was ; thus, from first to last, this class received scant favour at our 
hands. What they had hitherto enjoyed was summarily resumed 
without investigation in 1852-53, and not until 1862-65 was a very 
imperfect inquiry into their claims to considerations made, and some 
maéfis granted. I thought from the first that they should be treated 
as liberally as their Bannu proper brethren ;_ but, understanding that 
Government was not prepared to admit this, I framed very modest 
proposals. 

“ Here madf claims had been generally investigated, hence they 
Isakhel and Midnwar OU/Y Tequired revision and a few new deserv- 
taheils, ing cases, especially of institutions hitherto 
unconsidered, were reported for orders. 

‘My recommendations amounted tothe moderate sum of Rs. 325 
Orders of Government on in favour of 24 institutions and Rs. 555 in 
petty madf recommend- favour of 56 individuals. I thus selected the 
atone. eighty most deserving cases out of 402 invest- 
igated. The superior local officers generally supported me, but Mr. 
Ouseley, the Financial Commissioner, found himself unable to do so, 
not being in favour of creating new madfs. On the subject of 
rent-free grants for the maintenance of institutions, he remarked, ‘‘ I 
think that there is a great difference between maintaining revenue 
free tenures in favour of institutions, which have already and perhaps 
for a very long period enjoyed their benefit, and creating new endow- 
ments for the support of Muhammadan and Hindu religious institu- 
tions or charities, and for this reason I am unable to concur in any of 
the propositions made by the Settlement Officer.” The Lieutenant- 
Governor decided to agree to the new grants, remarking that many of 
them had “ been in a manner promised, whilst there is at the same 
time very little revenue alienated in the district.’’ I may here note 
that when making my recommendations, I calculated that the enhanced 
standard of assessment decided on for the privileged classes of Bannu 
proper would reduce concessions in their favour by Rs. 2,500; 
whereas, for the reasons explained in the next paragraph, the result is 
a reduction of nearly Rs. 4,500. Had I known this earlier I might 
have been bolder in my proposals, for 1 am persuaded that such 
grants are politic, as tending to conciliate the leaders of public opinon 
amongst a bigoted frontier Musalman population. 

The conditions on which the maéfis have been sanctioned, are 
as follow:— 

(1) “Each is for life or term of settlement only. 

(2) “The grants of assignees—if persons—dying during term of 
Settlement will lapse, and be assessed at full rates. When Deputy 
Commissioner thinks a half-rates assessment advisable, he will report. 
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(3) “Assignees have been permitted to elect for cash indms out of 
the village jamas instead of receiving revenue free plots.* 

(4) “The continuance of each grant, as above, depends on good 
conduct on the part of a person, and proper maintenance where the 
grant is towards the endowment of an institution.” 

The Sayads and Ulama of Bannu proper were up to annexation 
Privileced rate of asses. Zenerally exempt or excused from the pay- 
ment for the Shasham ment of revenue on their ancestral lands. In 
Khors é, ¢. the Sayads and 1848 Major Edwardes assessed them at a one-~ 
Ulama of Bannu tabsil. — sixth and others at a one-fourth gross produce 
rate, The former privileged rate was continued to the Shasham-Khors 
(literally ‘one-sixth eaters”), as they were called at both summary 
settlements. When in 1872 the operations of the regular settlement 
began, the Sayads and Ulama, on the strength of old royal sazads from 
Ahmad Shah, Timfr Shah and others, claimed to hold their lands 
revenue-free, failing which they sought an assurance that their old 
standard of assessment would not be raised. It was eventually 
decided, after revising the lists, toassess the lands of the bond fide 
learned and priestly classes at full rates, and then to grant a rateable 
reduction of one-sixth on the Government demand, and, besides 
this, to give small plots revenue-free to the most influential of the 
above classes. These last grants have just been discussed. 

On revising the list of Shasham khors it was found that of those 
who enjoyed that under-assessment, 1,001 had, since 1857, alienated their 
whole holdings, and were no longer revenue payers. Most of them 
had disappeared or cultivate as tenants. Under these circumstances, 
it was thought test to entirely eliminate all such men from the new 
lists, as there was little chance of redemption being ever effected, in 
cases where the land has been mortgaged only ; and, in order to 
balance to some extent the large reduction in numbers caused by such 
a pargation of the lists, to admit a few new men, who had hitherto 
through some mistake been excluded. ‘The result is that the total 
number of privileged holdings is now 1,742, with an aggregate acreage 
of 6,635, or nearly four acres per holding. The full assessment is 
Rs. 12,772, and the one-sixth remission, which has been deducted there- 
from is Rs. 2,143, The average abatement per holding is Rs. 1-8-8. 
The conditions on which the above remissions are to be held are laid 
down in paragraph 2 of Government letter No. 1368, dated 19th July, 
1875, viz., “that this privilege should be continued in every case during 
“ the term of settlement, and, further, in permanency, so long as the land 
“to which it applies is not alienated out of the family of the grantee.” 
Details will be found in table at page =. 

The custom of granting leading men in Marwat grain 
and cash allowances, termed éardts, arose 
in Sikh times about ten years previous to 
annexation. The object the Sikhs had in view was to secure 
the good will of prominent chiefs, and thereby facilitate the 


Marwat barat grants, 


* Such inéms were generally preferred. 
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collection of revenue. For the first four years of our rule 
Marwat was held under direct management, and the pre- 
existing dardé¢ system was maintained intact. But in 1853-54, 
when a first summary settlement was made, the payment of 
such allowances was discontinued pending report and sanction. 
However, during the currency of that settlement no report 
was submitted, and the question therefore remained in abey- 
ance. In 1857-58, whilst the second summary settlement 
operations were in progress, Major Coxe, Deputy Com- 
missioner, reported the case, but imperfectly, and the Supreme 
Government sanctioned “the grant of an allowance of 


“Rs, 3,150 per annum for the Maliks 
Abdul Samand Khan Re. 820 


SarwarKhan .... ,, 800 ‘Of Marwat, as noted in the margin, 
Pordil Khan... 5 560“ with retrospective effect from the 
engvhelchief . " 600 ‘year 1853-54.” Subsequently a life 


grant of Rs. 600 per annum was made 
to Muhammad Khan of Ghaznikhel, 
another Marwat chief and a dard¢t of Rs. 460 per annum was 
allowed, under certain conditions, to the leading men of the 
Sekandarkhel clan. Thus the barét question appeared dis- 
posed of, but not in a satisfactory way, as it had never been 
taken up and examined as a whole, and no fixed and uniform 
principle had been followed in determining the amount of 
each grant, and the conditions on which it should be held. 
The opportunity of the regular settlement was therefore taken 
to review the position of davd¢ holders comprehensively. 

The urgency of such a review may be illustrated by the 
case of the “Musakhel chief.” The grant was Rs. 600, and 
that sum had been divided amongst 42 headmen in amounts 
ranging from Rs.1-8-0 to Rs. 70 each. However cogent the 
reasons were for such a partition originally, it was clear that 
they now no longer existed, for we now knew who of the 
recipients were strong, who weak, who could and did help our 
border administration, and who could not, or did not. To 
have perpetuated such a partition would have been to fritter 
away a large sum of public money uselessly, instead of turning 
it to the purpose for which it had been granted. Besides 
having to review and systematise the Marwat éardéts, it was 
also recognized by the Divisional and Settlement Commis- 
sioners that a moderate increase should be recommended. 
The former (Colonel Munro) wrote, “the Khans of Marwat 


‘ generally are as well disposed towards Government as any 
N 


Total 8,150 
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“chiefs trans-Indus. The parganah is the least troublesome, 
“if not the best managed by its chiefs, of any trans-Indus, and 
“the fact should not be lost sight of.” The latter (Mr. Lyall) 
recorded an opinion much to the same effect, adding signi- 
ficantly with respect to the little trouble Marwats give, that 
“perhaps an that account they enjoy, I think, smaller favours 
“or immunities than any others.” 

It was accordingly proposed to raise the value of the 
grants from an aggregate of Rs. 4,210 to Rs. 5,200 per 
annum—a sum which is less than 5 per cent. of the revenue— 
and to gradually reduce the number of holders as death lapses 
and other vacancies should occur to fifteen. The Supreme 
Government sanctioned the recommendations made in letter 
No. 330 P., dated 16th February ,1877. In the correspondence 
it is nowhere distinctly specified on what terms the dardés are 
to be held in future. But from the spirit of the original 
orders, and of those recently passed, it seems clear that the 
intention of Government is that each dard/, as now sanctioned, 
is perpetual in favour of the most influentiat man or men for 
the time being, in each of the main sections or tappas into 
which the Marwat tribe is divided. It will be some years 
before the number of éardés will be reduced to that now 
sanctioned. The existing grants are detailed in the table at page = 

The two Nar tracts, the one in the Bannu the other in the 
Marwat tahs‘l, were, as elsewhere stated, a jun- 

Five per cent. iném out of gle country infested by robbers until reclaimed 
the tes Mead Soa He between 1852 and 1862. They were then 
tracts. divided into convenient tots, and granted to 
old Government servants and rural notables, 

and in each case 10 per cent. of the collections were remitted to the 
grantee, half as his /embarddr? percentage, and half as a sort of znd. 
When a fixed assessment was imposed, no mention of this ro per cent. 
was made, though it must have been taken into account in assessing. 
Up to the regular settlement it had never been realized, as originally 
each estate belonged entirely tothe grantee, and there was no object 
in his recovering the allowance from himself, and paying it back to 
himself. Of late years, as the grantees have begun to die off, and 
perio of the estates have been alienated, the number of proprietors 
as begun to increase, still that particular shareholder, who held effice 
as lambardér, never thought of realizing his special percentage. 
Family considerations, and the previous omission to collect, had 
brought about this result. In the regular settlement the right to the 
percentage was urged, and could not well be denied. Now that the 
grants had begun to devolve, it was all the special allowance the head 
of the family, if also lambardér, could receive. The Nér proprietors 
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being men of various stock, had no inter-connection or common . 
interests; hence exalting one over his fellows as a tappa malik or 
bar&t-holder was undesirable, and the obviously better plan was to 
grant each lambarddr an zzdém of 5 per cent. out of the revenue of 
his village. This course being recommended, was sanctioned for both 
the N&r tracts as well as for that of Landid&ék, the circumstances of 
which were in some respects analogous. The revenue thus assigned 
is Rs. 799. (See table on page > 


The question whether zaildaérs and dla lambardars (chief headmen) 
: : . Should be appointed or not, was discussed at 
pons alee ee the recent settlement. In the Bannu and 
dla lambardari agency. Marwat tahsils an agency, in many respects 
analogous to that of zailddrs had long existed, 
but not elsewhere. On annexation we found Bannuchi villages 
grouped into tappas under tappa maliks, for whose fighting men and 
other purposes each village in each group paid certain customary cone 
tributions. These we abolished, and in their stead imposed a uniform 
rate of 5 per cent. on the revenue which was realized as an extra 
cess by the tappa maliks themselves from the rate-payers. Here, 
then, the only change which appeared necessary, was to substitute 
the trems zailand zaildér for tappa and tappa malik, and to permit 
the office of zaild4r to be no longer asinecure. In Marwat there 
were a few leading and a large number of petty chiefs, each of whom 
was in receipt of a darét or cash allowance ranging from Rs. 1-8-0 
to Rs. 800 a year. Here, then, the proposal was to comprehensively 
review and systematise the Jard¢ grants, convert the recipients into 
zaildérs or dla lambardars, and appoint, where advisable, new men. 
In the other two tahsfls, in which no such office-holders in any form 
existed, the idea was to introduce an agency occupying a middle 
place between that of the chief headman of a village and the zaildér 
of acircle. But on attempting to carry this scheme into effect it 
became apparent that the new agency was in the highest degree 
distasteful to the village lambardérs and generally unpopular, The 
very terms, zaildér and dla lambardér, conferring, as they seemed 
and did, both authority and a superior status over his fellows on a few 
selected men, were intolerable to every Pathan of the district, who 
had always looked on his malik or lambardér rather as his represent- 
ative than as an officer, having power over him and exalted above 
him. It was eventually decided that neither new terms nor new 
office-holders should be introduced, and that cash allowances in the 
shape of saminddrt-indms to selected village headmen on condition 
of good service would be as much appreciated by the recipients, 
would create no jealousies, and be, on the whole, money better spent. 
The indms are detailed in the table at page . It will suffice here 
Numbers and amountsof to state concisely for each tahsil the numbers 
zamindéri-indms statedfor and amounts of the saminddari indms sanc- 
each taheil, tioned for it. 
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Owing to the existence of tappa maliks, who enjoy, as alre 
explained, handsome percentages on 

np ey ait revenue, there was no occasion to be \ 
aes : liberal. In fact, but for the existence 
certain exceptional cases, there was no occasion to assign any m 
revenue in izdms at all. The old 5 per cent. allowance of the ta 
maliks had been maintained in their favour, the only change be 
that that percentage was, by the orders of Government, now ad 
to the revenue and paid out of it as an izdm, instead, of being trea’ 
as formerly, as an extra cess. Under the circumstances ten gra 
aggregating Rs. goo, have been made, vz., five for Rs. 50 each, th 
for Rs. 100 each, one for Rs. 150, and one for Rs. 200. In the even 
either of the two latter grantees obtaining a share in the represe: 
tion of his tappa, it was arranged that his izdm should suffer a | 
tanto abatement. 

At the first summary settlement a few maliks were granted sr 

sums, aggregating Rs. 199, out of the reve 
(2) Waziri inéms, under the name of /unmgi. At the reg 

settlement, the jamas of the Wazirs tho 
still very light, have been enhanced by about 34 per cent. Very li 
of their revenue had hitherto been alienated in their favour. TI 
maliks being numerous, received very small percentages. For th 
reasons it was decided that the /ungt indms should be raised t 
uniform rate of 10 per cent. out of the revenue, and the amo 
bestowed on selected maliks in each clan. Amongst the Utménz 
generally, there were no specially prominent maliks, and it was fo 
necessary to make small grants of Rs. 5 and 10 each toa la 
number of men. Amongst the Ahmadzais, selection was easier. 
all Rs. 820* were divided in sums ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs. 50, : 
in one case of Rs. 125 amongst fifty maliks. 

Here twenty-six zzdms were given, fourteen of Rs. 50 each, 
twelve of Rs. 25 each, being Rs. 1,000 in 
One of the Rs. 50 indms is for a lambardé 
Milazai, which village has been transferred to Dera Ismail KI 
Owing to this the total for the tahs{l will in future be Rs. g5o. 
above grants are distinct from dards and certain Ndr zxams, wl 
have both been already described. 

Here Rs. 600 have been Jaid out on twe 
znadms, four being of Rs. 50 each, and 


Marwat tahsil. 


Isakhel tahsil. 


rest of Rs. 25 each. 

Here one zzdm of Rs. roo, seven of Rs. 50 each, and twenty- 
of Rs. 25 each, making a total of thirty gra 
representing Rs. 1,000} have been given. 
Thus for the whole district, Milazai included, 136 petty zn 
aggregating Rs. 4,320 have been granted, 
the amount of each—if we except those of 


Midnwéili tahsil. 


Summary. 


*In this the Rs. 199 old /ungi enjoyed by the Wazirs are included, 
tT wo old inéms, aggregating Rs. 30 in Mianwéli, are excluded, 
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Bannu tahsil, and the one Rs. 100 zzdm in Midnwéli—is either 
Rs. 25 or 50. The conditions for sanction'for all the zzdms are, except 
in two cases, as follow :—Each is personal for life or term of settle. 
ment, as the case may be, and is dependent on good conduct, and 
the rendering of assistance in the district administration. As lapses 
occur through death or otherwise, during the currency of the settle+ 
ment, the Deputy Commissioner is authorized, after obtaining the 
sanction of the Commissioner of the Division, to confer a vacant 
tndm on a worthy successor. Thus it should be noted the grants are 
distinctly non-hereditary. Except in the case of the Waziri holders, 
who are very numerous, the local authorities are not empowered, 
under the terms of thesanction, to reduce the number or alter the 
amounts of the grants in any tahsil. These grants are essentially, 
except in three special cases, petty seminddri indms, for leading 
agriculturists being mostly village headmen. They are not intended 
for Khans and Raises, for whom appropriate provision exists in the 
form of jagfrs, dard¢s and pensions. 
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JAGIRS AND LARGE AND PETTY MAFIs. 


_—$$—$—$$—$ $$$ 


Terms of 


sanction, Remarks. 


Perpetuity.| This is the amount of land 
revenue released to the jagir 
dir. But the monopoly of 


making alum free of duty 


in Kélabégh and extract- 
ing rol or alum yielding 
earth from the hills near 
Kalabagh is also his. The 
income so derived was, m 
1865, estimated at Rs.9,000 
but is now probably not 
more than half that sam. 


Names or Numbers of be 3% 

Tabsil. | jagirdérs and Mafidars. |3 3 & 
Bake 

Jagirs. Rs, 

Isakhel and| Malik Mozaffar Khan} 6,190 
Midnwali. | chief of Kélabigh . 

Isakhel .,,| The eight Khawanin of | 6,978} 

Isakhel in equal shares. 

Bannu _... | Sardéd Khan of Ghoriwal | 2,523) 
Ditto Mir Abas Khan of Bazér| 2,337) 
Ditto Dost Muhammad Khan] 452 

of Jhandukhel. 

Ditto ... | Jomroz Khan, Wazir ... 80 
Ditto ...| Muhammad VNourang} 600* 
Khan, Gandapur, 

Isakhe] ...| Muhammad SarfardzJ| 1,000 

: Khan. 

Ditto ...| Muhammad Abdullah 800) 
an. ao 

Total sa5 20,960 

New Mdjis. frees 

Bannu_... | 34 men and institutions | 405 

Marwat ...|25 ditto ditto ...| 245 

Isakhel ...| 8 ditto ditto ...| 85 

Midnwéli...|13 ditto ditto .. | 145 

Total | 880 
Ola Mafis. ieee 

Isakhel ... | A Sayad family ... eee 830) 

Miénwéli... | The Midna family ++ | 1,200) 
Ditto... | Sarfaréz Khan of Piplan} 131 

Miscellaneous old miafis| 430 
_ in all four tahsils not 
elsewhere specified, —_— 
Total oe wes | 2,091 
Grand total . | 23,931 


Do. 

Do. Jagirdar has to maintain 
four sowdérs and render 
personal service. 

Do. Do. Do. Do. 

Do, 

Life... 

Perpetuity|) Both these jagirs are for 
mutiny service. Sher Khan, 
lsakhel similarly gets 

Life... [Rs 1,000 a year, but in 
the form of a pension. 

Do, 

Life or 
term of 
Settle- 
ment, 

Life... | The value fluctuates accord~ 
ing to fluvial action. 

Do. At present owing to fluvial 
action the revenue released 

Do is under Rs, 700, 


we eS EE 
* Owing to fluvial action the revenue released in year of measurements was Re, 5,170, 


It has since fallen very low, 
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MarwatT BARATSs. 


——— OOOO 


Names or numbers of the recipients, 


P 


Amount. 


Khan Mir Khan, son of Abdul Samand | 1,000 
Khi 


an. 
Arsala Khan, son of Sarwar Khan ... 


Hakim Khan ... avs ae 
Muhammad Khan Minakhel ... 
Amir Khan Khoedddkhel ave 
Haibak Khan Saidikhel ove 


Dosti Khan Shahabkhel “ee ee 
Surkamand Khan Saidikhel ... ey 
Shadi Khan, son of Purdil Khan 


Muhammad Khan, son of Pir Mu- 
hammad Khan. 


Sahibdaéd Khan, son of Nawaz Khan, 
and Wali Khan, son of Langar 
Khan, 

Mahammad War Khan, son of Azmat 
Khan. 

Alam Khen, son of Mukarrab Khan 


Abu Khan, son of Bakhelmal, 
Ahmadzai, 


Mozaffar Khan, son of Tor Khan 
Mush Khan, son of Kashmir Khan 
Akbar Khan, son of Irak Khan 
Umar Khan, son of Gulbiz ... 


Manzar Khan, deceased's brother Saina| 


Khan, and son Jouhar Khan 
together. 


1,000 


170 
80 
80 


Remarks, 


For an account of the family, see 
para. 76 of Report. 

Of this sum he receives Rs, 600 as 
a@ quasi-cash jagir out of the 
revenue of the Landiwah village. 
Also see para. 76 of Report. 


\ 

| Very peculiar conditions are atta- 
ched to these six grants. Be- 

} sides the Rs. 600 to which they 
amount, an aggregate sum of 

| Rs. 450 is enjoyed in life pen- 
sions by Hakim 
certain others. 

J 


Khan and 


Wali Khan’s share has been con- 
fiseated. Sahibdfid at present 
receives Rs, 405 of the Rs, 600. 


| 
( 
| 
| 
Certain special conditions are 
attached to these grants, 

i 

I 


| 
) 
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THE TapPas AND TAPPA MALIKS OF BANNU PROPER; ALSO THE § PER CE 
ENJOYERS IN THE TWO NARS AND IN LaANDIDAK. 


— 


tom | Number. 


mo 


an 


oe 


oO 


Name of Tappa. 


Bazar Ahmad Khan 
Ismail Khan 


Ghoriwfla ... 
Ismailkhel ... 


Jhandukhel ase 
Hasanni 


Khilat ras 
Dharmakhel 


Daud Shah 


Sherza Khan 

Mandan _.. 
Fatmakhel ... 
Kakki ae sei 


Mammakhel ae 
Musa Khan ats 
Masti Khan aes 
Mamashkhan aa 


Mitakhel ... 
Nurar eas ane 


Hawed 


alt 


Names and shares (where 
any) of the Tappa 
Maliks, 


Mir Abas Khan 3 shares ... 
Mir Akbar Khan 3 share ... 


| Sardad Khan 


Khidar Khan ae 

Tor Khan 3, Zabita Khan two- 
ninths and Raibat Khan one- 
ninth shares, 


Dost Muhammad Khan 


:| Sherdil and Madak Khan in 


equal shares, 


Nezam Khan - son of Bala 
Khan, 

Nezam Khan son of Shahind 
Khan and Rahmatullah Khan 
in equal shares, 

Nurai Khan ... 


. | Muhammad Akbar Khan 


Bhai Khan 


Zabar Khan and Said Khan it in 
equal shares, 

Mawaz Khan ase 

Mirdal Khan ... 

Masti Khan ... 

Allahdad Khan and Nazar in 
equal shares. 

Khansuba Khan 


ae 


Dur Samand and Khidar 
Khan in equal shares. 

Khidar Khan son of Shahwali 
Khan. 


Amount of Imam at 5 
per cent. out of the 
revenue of the tappa. 


190 
192 


Remarks, 


Mir Abas Khan | 
enjoysa quarter sl 
ot a land revenut 

oth tappas as a ja 
Mir Akbar Khan 
receives Rs. 51 as 
inam. 


Also receives ¢ 
eighth of the } 
revenue of both tap 


as a jagir. 


Special conditions 

attached to the en} 
ment of the sha 
which will, as de 
lapses occur, centre 
Tor Khan or hiss 
cessor. 


Aleo receives 
eighth of the reve 
of his tappa in jag’ 


Memorandum, 


(1). Generally bt 
the J/nam 
tappa—as the 5. 
cent. allowance is ec 
ed—is shared, so 
conditions are at 
ched. 

(2). The total amor 
formerly enjoyed v 
Rs, 5,042, The f 
sent total exceeds t] 
sum by Rs. 1662. 1 
increase is due to 
euhanced jama, a 
the granting of th 
per cent. allowance 
village head men 
the two Nars and 
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THE Tappas AND TAPPA MALIKs OF BANNU PROPER ; ALSO THE 5 PER CENT, 
ENJOYERS IN THE TWO NARS AND IN LANDIDAK.—Conld. 


8 


88 8 


Name of Tappa. 


Sadat oe 


. | Twenty-five 
. | Fifty-two 


Names and shares (where 
any) of the Tappa 
Maliks. 


Laik Shah, Asad Khan and 
Mozaffar in eqnal 
shares. 

Shabmadat, Raza Khan and 
Ambar Shah in equal shares. 

Akbar Shah, Shahjahan Shah 
and Gul Ahmad Shah in 
equal shares, 

Mad Akram 3 share ons 

Khalas and Sarfaraz in equal 
shares } share. 

Najam Shab two-fifih shares, 
Imam Shah + 

Ekam Shah } and Abdul 
Manan Shah 3 


. | Twenty-nine recipients 


ditto 
ditto 
Total eee 


Remaks, 


per cent. out of the 
revenue of the tappa. 


Amount of Imam at 5 


91 | Landidak. 
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NEw AND REVISED ZEMINDARI INAMS SACNTIONED DURING SETTLEMENT. 


Mir Akbar Khan, son of D; 51 | Rs. 200 were sanctioned fot 
Khan of Bazar Ahmad Khan, him eubject to poi 
reduction on his. 


Mozaffar|Khan, son of Khidar Khan 
of Ismailkhel. 


Saleh Khan, son of Usman Khan 
of Mandan. 


No special conditions 3 wer 
attached to these, as i 
was unlikely that any 0 
tod tomoe weaatee anal 
myo pa alike, ‘Bepah 


ea 
sated 


walt 


Abii Samand, son of Nezam Khan 
of Dharmakhel. 


Other five @ Rs. 50each ... 0... 
Total 


Marwat ... | Fourteen recipients @ Rs. 50 each 
. and twelve @ Rs. 25 each, 


Isakhel Four @ Rs. 50 each and sixteen @ 


Rs, 25 each, 
Sultan Ali, son of Hosain Ali ... 
Mots. exch, one Oa und| | eld sakes Sane 
oue @ Rs. 10, Rs. 30, . 
Totalofinims .., 


Miénwiaili... 


Nezam Khan, Kathikhel Wazir... 


Two @ Rs, 50 each, one @ Rs. 80, 
eddie 25 each, two @ Rs. 


Bannu_... 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER V. 
ASSESSMENT CIRCLES AT THE REGULAR SETTLEMENT. 


The following description et bee a pigy en circles inert by Mr. Thorburn 
, < at the Regul ettlement, taken from the report of 

£ meat aad that Settlement, gives valuable information as "10 the 
physical and social characteristics, agricultural practice, past revenue history, 
and present condition of every portion of the district. 

Consists of a strip of land stretching along the base of the Waziri hills from 
Bannu tahs{l the right bank of the Kurram to the Shakdu Pass. 
, Wostern ‘Wazir Circle, 28 Jength is 18 miles, and its width progresses from 

; ® two above cantonments to eight opposite Janikhel. 
Immediately under the hills the soil is stony and poor, but away from them it 
isclayey and good. There is little or no true dbdrdni cultivation, Irrigation is 
derived from canals from the Kurram and the Tochi, jin both of which cases 
it is perennial, or from hill torrents, or from higher lying waste lands. On the 
whole the tract is fairly well off for water, for a spriug crop at least, and in good 
years for an autumn crop, Allowing 6,000 acres for under-estimate in 1858, the 
increase is twofold. The tract is held by the Janikhel and Rakkakhel Utaman- 
zais and by the Muhammadkhel Ahmadzais, Excepting the Muha mmadkhels 
who have 227 acres do fasli, there is no true do fasli lund in this circle. 

This tract lies south-west of the Bannu circle between the Barién and Lohra 
2. Lobra. streams and the Tochi (Gambila) river. Its soil is 
= a tenacious clay, but is not so stiff as that of the 
Bannu circle. Its villages are mostly old-established, and some are fairly 
prosperous. It is partly irrigated from the Kurram and partly from the Tochi, 
but the supply of water from both is very deficient. Want of water involves 
want of cultivators ; hence if more water were available much culturable waste 
would be broken up. Fallowing is practised throughout the tract. One large, 
old-established village, Hawed by name, was included in this circle, though sep- 
arated from it by the width of the Landid&k circle, The increase of cultivation 
in the circle since 1858-59 is by the statistics 20 per cent. of which perhaps 15 is 
genuine, and the rest due to difference of measurements, Of the cultivated area 
20 per cent. produce two crops in year of measurement, but the second crop 
‘was mostly clover, 

Is acompact tract on left bank of the Tochi, with a clayey, but friable soil. 
3 Landidak. lt was waste until in 1854. Major Nicholson had 

one of the minor Bannuchi canals, that of the Mamash- 
khel, extended to it, and parcelled out the area to Government servants, rural 
notables, and neighbouring villages, much in the same way as the Nar tracts 
were divided and allotted. The head village lies nine miles from the head of 
the canal, which during its course to Landidak is tapped by the villages it 
passes through to such an extent that this cirlce is more an irrigated one in 
name than in reality. Much of the soil is broken by clefts and cracks in the 
surface, and the rek evil is prevalent, Fallowing is practised. Only twe or three 
of the estates show signs of thriving. By statistics cultivation has diminished 

58 per cent. although in fact there has been a large increase. The reason of 
this conflict between facts and figures is that given in explanation of the analo- 
gous case of the Nar circle. The water-supply is now less than it was in 1858- 
59, because several grants have been made in the last fifteen years to different 
up-stream villages, thereby curtailing the original scanty supply. There is no 
true do fast land in this circle, 

The cantonments and Edwardes-abad are in this circle, Its villages are 
4, B canal irrigated from the Kurram, and, with a few 

anous exceptions, very fertile, fully cultivated and densely 
populated. Water is generally abundant; is, except in cold weather, sur- 
charged with a rich silt, which perpetually renovates the soil of all lands to 
which it is applied but those at the tail ends of the various canals. Some 
of the. finest villages lie on the left bank of the Kurram, but most are on 
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the right bank immediately adjoining cantonments. Inall manure is highly 
prized, and is bought and sold as a valuable commodity. In most the “ village ” 
consists of from two totwelve separate hamlets; and as the value of land 
rises according to the ratio of its propinquity to the hamlet site, as a rule 
that village is the richest which has the largest number of such hamlets 
within its limits, In every village sugar-cane is cultivated, and in some turmeric 
also, They are the two most remunerative crops grown. In no other 
circle is any turmeric produced, and in those only here and there is sugar- 
cane, and that to avery small extent. Excluding from the account the area 
and population of cantonments, Edwardes-abad and twenty-three outlying 
frontier, and comparatively poor villages, the number of souls to the square 
mile of cultivation is 1,-v6, and to the whole square mileage 787. The total 
increase in cultivation since 1858-59 is by the area statistics 29 per cent., but 
of this about g is real. Of the cultivated area of the circle 30 per cent. pro- 
duced two crops in year of measurements, but if turmeric, sugar-cane and 
cotton be added. the percentage would rise to 48. 
Lies immediately north of the Marwat Ndr, to which it assimilates in 
He tenure, source and method of irrigation, but, being 
(5) Nar. higher up the Kachkot canal, it is much better 
irrigated and in all respects superior. For most villages the water-supply is 
deficient, but being constant there is always enough to bring a certain amount 
of the cultivated area to maturity. All the estates are new, formed mostly 
in 1852, and as yet not fully developed. Compared to the Marwat Nar, there 
is much less difficulty in attracting and retaining cultivators, and every year 
the difficulty is diminishing. The soil is generally clayey and good, but here 
and there the ref evil is visible, though to no serious extent. The increase of 
cultivation since 1858-59 is really very considerable, although statistics give 
a diminution of 9 per cent. The reason is that in 1858-59 that number of acres 
was presumed to be cultivated for which water had been granted. Of the 
cultivated area 5 per cent. produced two crops in year of measurements, but 
the inferior of the two was only clover. 
This tract, occupying both banks of the Kurram, and commencing about 
6) Trikha. seven miles below cantonments, is a vast half 
(6) ig reclaimed marsh, more or less affected by rek 
(hence name of circle). In the lower-lying lands, especially during the cold 
months, the bubbling up of springs is a perpetual nuisance, against which the 
agriculturist fights by surface draining and surrounding each cultivated plot by 
adyke and deep drain. Except in the villages on the left bank of the Kurram, 
three out of five of which lie comparatively high, and rather want moisture 
than possess; a redundancy of it, little of the fertilizing silt, so general in the 
Bannu circle, is contained in the canals of this circle. The reason is that the 
villages lie either at the tail end of their canals, or the canals have their sources 
in springs and not in the Kurram. The increase of cultivation since 1858-59 
is, according to the statistics, 23 per cent., of which perhaps 12 isreal. Of 
the cultivated area 21 per cent. produced two crops in year of measurements, 
but the second crop was mostly clover. 
Comprises the plain possessions of pet et a a ge eg 
a Bizankhel, and Sirkikhel Ahmadzais. Except a 
@) Kasteen Waxirl Thal. tite partially irrigated land on the outskirts of the 
Suranf and Jhandikhel (Bannuchi) ¢appas, the whole tract is deranr, and 
assimilates closely in quality of soil to the average of sandy soils of Marwat. 
Towards the hills the sand is displaced by a clayey soil, and immediately 
under the hills by stony ground. The average rain-fall is about the same as 
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that at Edwardes-abad (145 inches), and is therefore considerably more than 
that of Marwat. ‘This corner of the district, owing to the close proximity of the 
hills and of the extensive vegetation of Bannu proper, seems exceptionally 
favoured in its rain-fall. In 1258 the cultivated area was recorded as 5,833 
acres; it is now 38,965. Making due allowance for the 1858 area having been 
considerably under-estimated, the increase cannot be less than four or fivefold. 
There is no do fas/i land properly so called. 

Is the frontier circle, and comprises Western Marwat, lying between 
Marwat tahefl. Gadwad circle and hills of independent Wazfristan. 
(1) Pakha. Its villages are therefore all more or less exposed to 
the troubles incidental to a border position. Soil is mostly clayey, but still 
friable and easily worked with the ordinary plough. Distribution of crops 
between the two seasons is more equal than in the Shiga-Khatina circle, viz.. 
of cultivated area, 54 per cent. bear spring, and 46 per cent. autumn crops. 
Crops grown are the same as in Gadwad circle ; 45 per cent. of the cultivated 
area is hill torrent; 46 per cent. dagar, ¢. e. receives drainage from higher 
lying waste ; and the rest is pure édrdvz, 7. e. cach cultivated plot only receives 
rain which actually falls on it. The increase of cultivation since 1858-59 may 
be set down at 40 per cent. 

Comprises central Marwat. Part of its soil is very sandy and part loamy 

or clayey. It is almost entirely ddrdai ; for, though 
(2) Gadwad. per eats of the cultivated ares is entered as hil 
torrent, the torrents affecting it are small and the supply of water is very scant 
and never certain. Of the cultivated area 29 per cent. is under autumnal 
cultivation, almost entirely confined to éé/ra, moth, and a little jowdr. Thus 
7 per cent. is devoted to production of gram and wheat. The villages are 
mostly old and fully cultivated. Water is generally at some distance, but not 
so great as in most of the villages of Shiga and Shiga-Khatina circles. The 
increase of cultivation since 1858-59 may be set down at about 12 per cent., 
and most of this is in a few new estates, 

Lies mostly betweer. Gambila a us Kurram. Its irrigated land has a 

soil much like that of Pakha circle, but generally 
() Tanaatah. stiffer. Irrigation is from two creer cam 
canals with heads in the Kurram near the land irrigated thereby, and whose 
water is impregnated with ve4, and (2) from the surplus water of the great 
Kachkot canal, whose water is sweet. In the former case water-supply is 
plentiful, but, owing to the canal heads being below point at which the 
Kashi joins the Kurram the water is very brackish. Reh efflorescence has 
increased much of late years in lands so irrigated, owing to the increase of 
canal arrigation, in Bannu proper, diminishing the supply of sweet water below 
the Kashi. Steady deterioration has been long going on in such lands, 
and large reductions in the present assessment have been required for 
them. In the latter case the supply of water, though still very deficient, 
has considerably increased since 1857-58, and a corresponding increase of 
jama has been made. All the land ised fas/z. Of the cultivated area 49 per 
cent. is irrigated and 51 per cent. daranz. The increase of cultivation— 
almost entirely confined to daran# lands for Kashi villages, and to irrigated 
lands for Kachkot villages—may be set down at 60 per cent. in the last 
eighteen years, 

Was made a separate circle, as villages are mostly zaminddri, owned 
(4) Nér by miscellaneous grantees, who, with a few excep- 

tions, received their lands from Government at 
different periods before the second summary settlement. Previously tract 
P 
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had been a jungle, much infested by robbers, whence the designation of 
Nar (fire in Arabic). Water-supply, and almost all the land is canal irrigated, 
is very deficient, as tract lies at the tail end of the Kachkot canal, and only 
that which is over after irrigation of higher-lying lands in Bannu proper 
reaches it; what water there is, is sweet, as canal head is above the point at 
which the Kishi discharges itself into the Kurram. The soil is mostly stiff 
and clayey. All the land is e& fas/7. Lands of villages Marmandi, Shikh, 
Gandi Sahib Khan Mammakhel are included within this circle, as, though 
not literally a portion of the Ndr, they could not, owing to their situation, 
have been put into any other circle, and as they get water from the Kachkot 
much in the same way as the true Ndr villages. In them 34 per cent. 
of the cultivated area is ddrani. 

Comprises much of eastern and a portion of southern Marwat. As 
(5) Shiga the name implies, the soil is to all appearance 

pure sand, and the crops are generally very light. 
Wheat and gram are the two staples. Only t1 per cent. of the cultivated 
area was under autumn cultivation in year of measurements, and in that 
year the quantity of dajra sown was unusually large. For eight or nine 
months in the year drinking water has to be conveyed from the Gambila 
or hole-like wells in some of the hill passes, distances of from one to fifteen 
miles. Cultivation is entirely barini. Each cultivated plot only receives the 
actual rain-fall on it. Many of the villages are of recent formation, and in 
several there is still room for a large expansion of cultivation in the poorest 
class of soil. The increase of cultivation in this circle since 1858-59 may be 
set down at 58 per cent. and most of this is in new estates. 

Comprises some of central and much of southern Marwat, and in all 
(6) Shiga-khatina. respects resembles the Shiga circle, except that, 

as arule, its surface is more level and its sandy 
soil has a more appreciable immixture of earthy matter in it, and is therefore 
more productive. Most of its villages, too, are old ones and fully cultivated. 
Originally this circle was included in Shiga circle. There has been no general 
increase of cultivation since 1858-59. 

Is a mountainous region inhabited by a hardy race of Khataks, who, 
Isakhel tahe(l. owing to their numbers pressing hard on the soil, 
(1) Bhangikhel. have pushed cultivation to the extreme limit at 
which it is profitable, so that if ghazdn and gor lands are not to be abandoned, 
the revenue rate on them must almost be nominal. The sam lands (3,950 
acres) lie mostly together, south-east of Manjhi Ghiindi and opposite Shakar- 
darrah are entirely nd/dddr and produce excellent wheat and édjra. The 
peasantry as a class are thrifty and industrious. Each is self-cultivating 
proprietor of his holding, and, as a rule, every man’s homestead—a substantial 
stone-built structure—has been erected on or close to his lands. Before 
annexation the tribe is said to have been little better than professionat thieves. 
Though poor, the Bhangikhels are little in debt, as they paid no revenue 
before 1868-69. Surplus grain is generally taken to Kohdt, and sometimes 
to Kalabagh, for sale by its producers themselves. 

Is the name locally applied to the country lying along the foot of the 
(2) Mohér. eastern base of the Khatak Niizai Range, and is 

equivalent to the Damian of other parts. Its soils 
are raé/ and ghassar, the former of which is prevalent to the north, the latter 
tothe south. All its lands are irrigated by hill torrents, but some are also 
supplemented by the surface drainage of the stony ground, which lies 
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immediately under the hills. As the soil is very friable, gets the first burst of 
the hill drainage and is on a considerable slope, the labour of dam and dyke 
making and repairing is great and constant. ‘The hill torrents, more especially 
the Broch and the Chichdli, the two largest, spread out fan-shape as soun as 
they enter the plains, and intersect the lands of this circle in all directions. 
The Broch, when the rains are excessive, brings down quantities of sand and 
thereby causes much damage, but with ordinary rain its deposits are fertilizing. 
‘The Chichali, on the other hand, seldom casts sand over the fields, however 
high its foods may be; it often brings down a rich silt of a reddish tinge. 
Both sometimes erode cultivated land. ‘The crops are wheat and édjra and 
a little cotton. Fallows are seldom resorted to, so long as the land yields any 
return. As 2 rule, though, rotation of a sort is practised; the soil is over- 
worked, The cultivators are almost all Khatakz, Sultankhel being the chief 
exception, and own and till their own holdings; but several members of the 
Isakhel clan and others have acquired a good deal of land in two of the 
villages in various ways. The cultivated area has, according to statistics, 
increased 57 per cent. since last settlement. Of this more than 30 per cent. 
is real. 
Is the name given to the line of villages dotted along the right fixed bank 
(8) Danda of the Indus, all of which with one exception have, 
° in addition to their Thal possessions, large alluvial 
chaks in the Kacha as well. The Thal soil resembles that of the Mohar circle, 
but is more level, less intersected in proportion to area, with hill streams; has 
46 per cent. of its cultivated area sas/ahddr, and is not quite so certain of 
getting hill torrent water for its md/addr lands, as the Mohar villages lie 
between them and the hills and intercept all they can. The best lands are 
those which are both zd/addr and kaslahddr. ‘Thal cultivation has increased 
33 per cent. since last settlement. Most of the Kacha lands were thrown up 
subsequent to 1856-57, and though as yet hardly a fourth part of their area is 
immediately culturable, a steady improvement in them is observable each 
year. The bulk of the land is cultivated by the proprietors themselves. The 
crops, both Thal and Kacha, are almost entirely wheat and édjra. Cotton is 
also grown to a small extent and vegetables on well lands. There are 72 
irrigation wells in the circle, being four-fifths of the total number in use in the 
whole parganah. The average area cultivated each year by a well is however 
small, only four acres, and the number of yoke of oxen only two. The people 
are in the whole well off, and little of their land is in mortgage to Hindus or 
other outsiders though a good deal is amongst themselves. 
As the name signifies, is the group of villages whose lands are entirely 
4 Kacha, in the alluvial bed of the Indus. Of its fourteen 
j villages eight were during settlement received by 
transfer from Midnwadli, and including them, in only two of the whole number 
has the greater part of the land been in continuous existence over ten or 
fifteen years. One characteristic, then, of this circle is that its lands are new, 
not yet good but improving. Wheat is the great crop, being grown on 7o 
per cent. of the cultivated area. Next comes édjra on 15 per cent, barley 
‘dra mira and cotton are also produced, but in very small quantities. There 
is no purely well cultivation. The 17 wells in the circle merely supplement 
the saé/d5. It is improbable that more than half a dozen new wells will be 
made in the next twenty years, as fear of changes in the Indus will prevent 
capitalists from sinking them, Sav/ds is in most years, pretty certain. A 
general failure of crops in the Kacha has never occurred, at least not in the 
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Jast twenty years. The people are, on the whole, well off and pay their 
; penane with ease owing to the system of annual re-assessment of cultivation 
in force. 
Contains only two villages situated at the mouth of the Kurram. They 
(5) Kacha-Pakka, have been made a separate circle, partly because 
of their isolated position, and partly because their 
soil is different from that of any other circle. Their Thal has a light sandy 
ghassar on which little but édjra is grown, and their Kacha is largely 
impregnated with ref from the Kurram, but not sufficiently so to allow more 
than plots here and there to be classed as ka//ar’, The Kacha, too, is always 
undergoing change owing to the floods in the Kurram. The principal crops 
are wheat, which is grown on 73 per cent. and ddjra on 20 per cent. of the 
cultivated area, Barley and cotton are also produced, but in no great 
quantity. 

Isso called from its major portion being irrigated by a series of small 
(6) Nebri, canals from the Kurram, the largest and most 

important of which is that known as Kas Umar 
Khan. The town of Isakhel is in the centre of the circle. Besides irrigated 
lands it has a large area of Thal and Kacha as well. The Thal lands are 
poorer than in any other circle, as the soil which is mostly ghassar has a good 
deal of sand intermixed with it, often a subsoil of pure sand, and the hill 
torrents which irrigate it are few and of insignificant volume. The canal 
irrigated portion is mostly fairly good ghassar land, somewhat stiff and 
tenacious, but unfortunalely it is much impregnated with rek (locally 
designated kallar), and consequently produces very poor crops. This res 
is brought down by the Kurram from the Kashi, a hill torrent which empties 
itself into the Kurram on the left bank of that river about fourteen miles 
south-east of Edwardes-abad. Should the newly-introduced “nga system 
succeed and water become more abundant, it is certain that the crops will be 
improved and the evil effects of reh diminished. At present the water-supply 
is insufficient for the irrigated area. The Kacha is nearly all new land 
thrown up since 1856-57, and as yet only about one-fifth of it is cultivated 
or immediately culturable. Of the whole area under cultivation in the circle 
half is cultivated by tenants, and the rest by the proprietors themselves, of 
whom the Isakhel Pathéns are the most numerous, and are very indifferent 
husbandmen. 

Contains a group of villages in the bed of the Indus, which are islands 
in the hot weather, being entirely cut off from the 
main land oneither side. The central villages 
being the oldest are the best ; generally the soil is 
good, but towards the south are several very poor villages. As the surface of 
the country is perfectly flat, and only from a few inches to about three feet 
above the ordinary flood-level of the Indus, the soil is generally so well 
moistened by inundation or percolation between the months of June and 
September that all profitably culturable land is sown for the spring crop as 
soon as dry enough for the purpose. A fair crop is pretty much a certainty 
on all but the poorer soils, and on the best lands the yield per acre of wheat 
the great staple, is in good years very large. Even when no rain has fallen 
throughout December and January, the dying crops are sometimes revived by 
a down-pour carly in February and the yield proves after all fairly good. There 
are a few wells in this circle and in the Kacha of circles Kacha-Thal and 
Kacha-Pakka, but they are all more for drinking than irrigation purposes, 
and at most only supplement the natural irrigation from the river. 


Midnwiili tabsil, 
(1) Kacha, 
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The river lands of this circle are on the whole older and better than 
those of the Kacha-Pakka circle, but in several 
imental villages the shifting over of the Indus to this side 
has wrought serious evil, by either the erosion of their oldest and best lands, 
or the conversion of a deep silt soil into a shallow or sandy one. The Thal 
is almost worthless for cultivation, being very sandy and receiving nothing but 
its own rain-fall. Its main use is as a pasture ground atthe proper seasons. 
Small patches of cultivation, nearly all new since 1860-61, exist here and. 
there, but a crop is never certain. There are now also a few wells, used 
more for drinking than irrigation purposes, scattered about it, and there is 
room for many more ; but as the soil is very poor and sandy, and the average 
water-level is from thirty-five to forty-eight feet, it is not clear that they could 
be profitably worked at present. 
Of the two classes of land ot which this circle consists, alluvial Indus 
4 and stiffish Pakka soil, the former is similar to that 
ao ons Jar of the Kacha circle, but much of it is somewhat 
newer and therefore poorer. Indeed, most of the river lands of this circle 
have been engulfed during the last sixteen years, and what has accreted in 
this period and not been subsequently lost is as yet inferior. The Pakka soii 
is good, but owing to the increase of cultivation in three of the Mohér villages, 
the quantity of hill torrent water which reaches the said Pakka soil has since 
1360-61 greatly diminished. The hill torrents too are, compared to those 
of the Mohar and Danda circles in Isakhel, of insignificant volume ; 
hence the outturn on land benefitted by them is smaller and less certain. 
‘The loss of the Indus lands has driven many villagers to the cultivation of 
their Pakka lands, on which the increase of cultivation is consequently large ; 
but notwithstanding this fact the proprietors in this circle are generally poor. 
in 1860-61 there were 69 wells and jha/drsin use; now there are only 48, 
each with about four acres attached. They are nearly all in the Pakka, and 
partly used for drinking purposes, The diminution in the number is owing 
to the Indus having eroded many. 
Consists of a series of crumbling sand-stone, hillocks, and parallel ridges, 
(4) Pakhar furrowed between by torrent beds and ravines. 
i Here and there are small flat hollows and depressions, 
which, as the distance from the hills increases, widen into broad plain-like 
expanses. The soil is ge nerally light, somewhat stony and shallow. Owing 
to this latter quality, and the fact that sand rock at two or three feet below 
the surface forms the substratum, the natives term all but the best or traz? soil, 
garm, t.¢., hot and irretentive of moisture, whence the crops wither readily under 
a strong sun and scant rain-fall. But in some of the hollows and in most of 
the hill torrent land, the soil is deep and rich, or what the natives call sard, #. ¢. 
cold and retentive of moisture. Spring and autumn crops are about equally 
cultivated, and wheat and édyra are the two staples, The former is grown on 
39 per cent. and the latter on 49 per cent. of the cultivated area. 
The water-shed of the Salt Range divides the greater part of this circle 
(5) Mohér from that of Pakhar, and as, between the two, the 
: hills rise to their crests much more abruptly on their 
eastern than on their western side, the amount of drainage derived from them 
is larger in this than in the Pakhar circle. In addition to this, the two hill 
torrents which drain the northern slopes of Sakesar, after partially irrigating 
the lands of L4wa in Jhelum and Nammal in this district, unite near the latter 
vil.age, and, immediately piercing the range by a narrow cleft or gorge, shed 
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their rich mud-bearing waters over the fields of Musakhel and other Mohdr 
villages. The supply of water in this ctorrent—the most important in the 
parganah, whence its name on the western side of the hills wa: or “‘¢he stream” 
is So constant that it may be called a perennial one. In July and August it 
generally comes down two or three times and fills the bunds of from 5,000 to 
7,000 acres. Compared to it all the other hill torrents are small and insignifi- 
cant. As regards the soil of this circle, at the foot of the range it is gravelly ; 
but the gravel soon gives place to a loamy, friable soil, which slopes away 
gently towards the Indus. Comparing this with the corresponding circle in 
Tsakhel, it may be said that the soil here is quite as good, and as the lie of the 
ground is not on so great a slope, dyke and dam making are less laborious ; 
but except for Musakhel the hill water-supply is much less. Most of the 
cultivation is “ hill torrent” and the staple 1s bdjra, which was grown in year 
of measurements on 78 per cent. of the cultivated area. In the Mohar of 
Isakhel only 56 per cent. of the cultivated area was sown with éé/ra. 
The central and southern parts consist of a very light sandy soil, mostly 
(6) Thal culturable, but chiefly used as a grazing tract. 
Pp Towards the north the sand merges into a firm, 
loamy soil, the product of centuries of washings from the Salt Range. There 
is hardly any hill torrent cultivation. Where the soil is firm each cultivated 
plot has five or six times its area of waste lying above it, the drainage of which 
it receives. In the sandy parts, that is to say throughout four-fitths.of the 
circle, small patches of pure da7ani cultivation are to be seen here and there, 
and towards the south the country is dotted with eighteen or nineteen irrigation 
wells, each with its own clump of trees and cluster of cottages. #djra is the 
staple, and was in year of measurements sown on 56 per cent. of the cultivated 
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heir tich mud bearing waters over the fields of Musa-khel and 
other Mehér villages. The supply of water in this torrent—the 
mest important in the parganah, whence its name on the western 
side oXthe tills, waked or “ the stream’’—is so constant that itahay be 
called a\perennial one. In July and August it generally corhes down 
two or three times and fills the dands of from 5,000 to 4,000 acres. 
- Compared te it, all the other hill torrents are small an@ insignificant. 
As regards the soil of this circle, at the foot of the rp i is gravelly; 
but the gravel S9on gives place to a loamy, friable’soil, which slopes 
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CHAPTER VI 


TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES, AND 
CANTONMENTS. 


At the census of 1881, all places posséssing’ more’ than’ 
General statistics of towns, iMhabitants, all municipalities, and all | 
; quarters of districts and military posts 
classed.as towns. Under this'rule’ the following places were ret 
as the towns of the Bannu district :— 


Tahsil. Town, 
Bannu. ° Edwardesébad et ye 
Marwat ooo oe ° 
Isa-khel Isa-khel - eee 
Kalabigh “ 


The: distribution by religion of the population of these te 
and the number of houses in each are shown in Table No. XI 
while further particulars will be found in the Census Report in T 
XIX. and its appendix and Table XX. The remainder of 
chapter consists oF a detailed description of each town, with a 
notice of its history, the increase and decrease of its population 
commerce, manufactures, municipal government, institutions, 
public buildings; and statistics of births and deaths, trade 
manufactures, wherever figures are available. 


It will be noticed that Table No. V. shows nine places as cont 
ing more than 5,000 inhabitants, while only three are classed as to 
in the above detail. The reason is that the six villages detailed b 
were excluded from the list of towns, as, though the total popula 
included within the boundaries of each exceeds 5,000 souls, yet 
inhabitants are scattered over a large area in numerous har 
lying at considerable distances from each other, noone of w 
contains a population sufficiently large to warrant its being ela: 
as a town:—Van Bachran, Namal. 

(Deputy Commissioner, please supply the names of the other 
from Census Table A.) 

The town of Edwardes&béd was founded by Lieutenant Her 

Edwardes in 1848 and the foundatiun is 
mag antiaied tone, scribed in his “ Year on the Punjab Frontie 
It was then simply a baz4r for the supply of the new fort of Dalfpg: 
also founded by Edwardes and, like the fort, it was called after 
young Mahéréj4 Dalip Singh. The name Dalipnagar, however, | 
never popularly adopted; the place was commonly known as B: 
only, and it was not till after the death of Sir Herbert Edwardes t 
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the town and cantonment received from Government the name of 
Edwardesabad. Bannu is the name more commonly used. Edwardes 
also instituted the Friday Fair, which is a great feature im Edwardes- 
bad, when the country people fronr all round come in, bringing sup- 
pties of every sort. The cantonment lies immediately on the bak 
of the Kurram, and on its further side isthe Dalfpgarh Fort, beyond 


_which again lies the town. The. population of town and cantonment 


is 8,960, of which only 4,900 is contained within municipal limits. 
The town has been twice enlarged, in 1859 and 186g-70, and a further 
extension is now contemplated, but it ts still-little nrore than a bazar. 
There is a considerable trade in cloth with the independent hills as 
well as the immediate neigbourhood. There is a large square in the 
centre of the town which serves for a market place on Friday, and 


‘7s then filled to overflowing. Fhe town is surrounded witlr walls, 


- and has seven gates, which are closed at gun-fire at night. 


Dalfpnagar was constituted a second class municipality im 1868, 


‘and this continued when the name was changed to: Edwardesabad. 
A new municipal hall is now in course of erection outside the wals. 


The civil station (the district head-quarters) is outside municipal 


. himits, but the tahsil and kotwdli and the dispensary are within 


them. The income of the municipality for the last five years is shown 
in Table No. XLV., and is derived from am octro# duty and the rent 
of some shops and timber yards, and from sale proceeds of manure. 


The population as ascertained.at the enumerations of 1868, 1375, 
and 1881 is shown below :— 


Limits of enumeration. Year of Census. Males, | Females. 


a ee 


5,028 1,519 


§ 1868 
Whole town ses oe oat 1881 6786. Pita 
a ee 
f 1868 
d 1875 
Municipal limits ow oe t T88h 


——_— 


It is difficult to ascertain 
the prcise limits within which 
the enumerations of 1868 and 
1875. were taken ;. but the details 

in the margin, which give the 

Edwardesibad townz 3,185 4,900 population of suburbs, — throw 
Civillines ..  ... 360 . . . 

Cantonmene’ = 3,352 3,700 some light onthe matter. The 

—— figures for the population wishin 

Totat “ 6,537 8,969 municipal limits according to the 
census of 1868 are taken from the published tables of the census of 


Population, 
Town or suburb, 


1868. 1881 
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1875; but it was noted at the time that their accuracy was in n 

_cases doubtful. The Deputy Commissioner writes as follows in 
Census Report for 1881 :— 

*' The boundaries adopted in the present census were the tc 
wall together with the following places outside -these limits 
closely adjoining them, viz. : 

(a). Sweeper hamlet. 

(6). Gardens of Ghulém Muhammad Khén and Muham 
Khén and Thalla of Paira Ram. 

(c). Muhammad Kh&n’s mosque and the gardens (S 
Singh’s) extending to the Mirian road. 

(aj). Government Camel yard. 

(ej). The Abk&rf premises. ° 

“ There is no trace of what limits were fixed in taking,the. ce 
of the city in 1868, and as the city limits have been extended s 
1868 on the south side, it is improbable that they followed the s 
‘boundaries as those now fixed. The great increase of .populatic 
‘the present census is partly due to the extension of the -sout 
wall above alluded to, and partly to a tendency of Hindu trade 
outlying vilages where they have to live as dependents of the Pz 
proprietors, to flock into the town where they are indepen 
Another cause of the increase was the great stimulus given to ' 
by the Afghan War during the two years immediately .precedin; 
present census. ” 


The constitution of the population by religion and the nu 
-of occupied ‘houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details o 
will be found in Table XX. of the Census Report of 1881. 


In 1844 Fateh Khan Taw4né built and garrisoned a smal 

in the heart of Marwat, and induced by th 

pak town: and promises many of the leading cl 
to settle near it. He called his town {hs4npur. It conti 
to be the capital of Marwat until 1864, when owing toa 
in the Gambila and the never-ending plague of mosquitoes 
to its situation neac the marshy apex of the-Kurram and Ga 
Doaéb, Major Urmston, the then District Officer, allowe: 
inhabitants to flit across to the right bank of the Gambilé, 
settle amongst the sandy cluster of villages named Mind 
Khoedad-khel and Sayad-khel. The people at once availed them: 
of this permission, and old Lakki was abandoned. New Lakki 
comprises the three villages just mentioned, and those who s 
fn their midst in 1864. It is now a thriving little town with a 
iair baz4r and with a number of commodious Government | 
ings in it, vz. dispensary, school house, staging bungalow, 
and thaéna combined, and a sarai. In 1874 it. was erected i 
municipality of the class, the income of which is sho 
Table No. XLV. By the 1881 census ,it was found to 
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4,068 inhabitants, of whom 1,146 are Hindtis and 2,906 Musalméns. 
The population as: ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 
1875, and 1881 is shown. below :— : 


Limits of enumeration. Year of census. | Persons, | Males. 


1868 4,167 2,193 1,974 
Whole town... s+. eae ee { 1881 4,068 21084 1.984 


ese 1868 - 2.740 
Municipal limita a. ets 1875 4,406 
; 1881 


It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 
enumerations of #868 and 1875 
were taken ; but the details in the 

margin, which give the. population 
sige Neca ane: suburbs, throw some hight on 


, POPULATION, 


Town or suburb, 


Laki Mina-khel | 2,740 | 2,808 the matter. The figures for the 
do, Khoidéd-khek ... 926 929 population within municipah limits 
do, Saiyad-khel =.) 501} = 3385 according to the census of 1868 
: Total ean | 4,167 | 4,068 are taken from the published 


tables of the census of 1875; but 
it was noted at the time that their accuracy was in many cases doubtful. 
The Deputy Commissioner writes thus in his census report for 1881 :— 


“This municipality did not exist in 1868, and the. figures. given 
against it for that census have been found by adding together the 
populations of the three villages of Mina-khel (including Qusurgarh), 
Khoed&d-khel, and Sayad-khel, out of which this municipality was subse- 
quently formed.’ The limits laid down for the purposes of the present 
census were those of the municipality, with the encamping ground, 
tahsil and théné, dak bungalow, dispensary and settlement kacheri. 
The population, it: will be ‘seen, has slightly decreased since 1868. 
No satisfactory reason can be assigned for this, but the state 
of trade. is: almost stationary.”? 


The constitution of the population by religion and the number 
of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex 
will be found in Table No. XX. of the Census Report of 1881. 


But for its long, narrow, dirty baz&r, Isé-khel looks more like 

' a village than.a town. It covers a large 

plete area of 398 acres, and many of its houses 
have large compounds and patches of cultivation about them. 
The former head-quarters of the Isa-khel clan having been eroded 
by the Indus, Ahmad Khén, the tribal chief, selected the present 
site about 1830. An equal portion of land was taken from the 
head of each of the four tals or sectional allotments of the tribe, 


and thereon the shareholders in each section housed themselves. 
Until about 1860 all outsiders settling in Isd-khel, or Tarné as it 
was generally called, were treated as dependants (hamsdya) and 
paid ground rents, and the sites reverted on their vacation to the 
proprietary section or Khel. But the growth of the place and the 
influx of traders have gradually converted Isa-khel into a town, 
and now it may be said, as a rule, he who owns the superstructure, 
owns the ground oa which it is built as well. In cay es Isa-khel 
was raised to municipal dignity. Its average income for the last 
five years has been Rs. j3,266 a-year; details will be found in 
‘Table No. XLV. There were by the 1881 census 6,692 inhabitants, 
mostly engaged in agriculture and in the grain and cloth trades. 
Of the population 1,788 are Hindts, 87 are weavers, and the remain- 
ing mass are agriculturists. The town is very unhealthy, and the 
drinking water bad and brackish. Weaving is one of the chief 
industries of the town. re 

The population as ascertained at the eumerations of 1868, 
1875, and 1881 is shown below :— 


Limits of enumeration, | Year‘of census. | Persons, | Males. | Females, 

m 1868 7,446 8,943 38,503 

Whole town wee oe «. { 1881 6,692 3,483 3209 
1868 7,446 
Municipal limits oe 1875 6,541 
1881 6,692 


It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 
enumerations of 1868 and 1875 were taken. The figures for the 
_ population within municipal limits, according to the census of 1868, 
are taken from the published tables of the census of 1875 ; but it 
was noted at the time that their accuracy was in many cases 
doubtful. The Deputy Commissioner wrote as follows in his Census 
Report for 1881 :— 


“In the present census, the limits adopted for this town were 
those of the municipality. In the census of 1868, the adjoining 
hamlets of Shekh Musa-khel and Shekh Mahmiid were included 
with the town itself, and as the population of these two hamlets 
in the present census was found to be 1,014, if we add this to the 
purely municipal population, we get atotal of 7,706 as compared 
with 7,446 in 1868, or a real increase of 260 instead of an apparent 
decrease of 754. Since, however, the commencement of the Afghan 
War the staple trade of the town in grain exported by boats down 
the Indus to Sakkar has almost entirely ceased, as the difference in 
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prices will no longer leave.a profit over and, above. the. expense of 
carriage, and the prosperity of the town is thereby. considerably 
affected. The Muhammadan population is nearly three times 
as numerous as the Hindu, and is principally, agricultural, the principal 
castes being Pathan (Niyazai) and Saiyads. The Hindus are mostly 
Aroras and Brahmans. 

The constitution of the population by religion and the number 
of occupied houses are shown in Table No, XLIII. Details of sex 
will be found in Table No. XX. of the Census Report of 1881. 


This is the, oldest town in the district. Situated on thehill side, at 
Kalibagh. the point where the Indus enters the 
plains, and commanding the Kéldbagh salt 
mines, or rather quarries, and the easiest and best ferry for fifty miles on 
either side, the position must always have been an admirable one for 
atownship. The natural fortress of Dankot, about six miles up the 
river, served the inhabitants as an asylum during invasion, especially 
during those of Nadir Shah and Ahmad in the last country. In 1841 
mauch of the town was cut away by a cataclysm of the Indus. It was 
made a municipality in 1874. The average annual income of the last 
five years was Rs. 3,612; details will be found in Table No. XLV. 
By the 1881 census the population was 6,056. 

The situation of Kélabaégh is. highly picturesque. Its houses 
are built against the side. of an almost’ precipitous hill with out-crops 
of solid salt-rock, many-storeyed, and piled one upon another in 
successive tiers, the roof of one tier forming the street giving access 
to the next; while above, a cliff, still of pure rock-salt, overhangs the 
town. Many of the houses are built on sites actually excavated inthe 
salt.* Immediately below the town flows the Indus, through a gorge 
in the Salt Range 350 yards across. Mr. Baden Powell quotes from 
Elphinstone the following description of the town and its environs :— 


‘As we passed beneath, we: perceived windows and balconies at 
a great height crowded with women and children. The road beyond 
was cut out of the solid salt, at the foot. of cliffs of that mineral. in 
some places more than roo feet high above -the river. The salt is 
hard, clear, and almost pure. It would be like crystal if it were not 
in some parts streaked and tinged with red. In some places salt- 
springs issue from the foot of the rocks, and leave the ground covered 
with a crust of the most brilliant whiteness. All the earth, particu- 
larly near the town, is almost blood-redf, And this, with the strange 
and beautiful spectacle of the salt-rocks, and the Indus flowing in“a 
deep clear stream through lofty mountains past this extraordinary 
town, presented such a scene of wonder as is rarely witnessed.” Since 
then an extraordinary flood in the Indus, caused by a landslip in 
the Indus in 1841 or 1842, swept away half the town and destroyed 
its picturesqueness. ‘ 


* The mines formerly worked at this point of the Salt Range are now closed, 
+ Thig is not really earth at all, but the refuse of the alum pits, 
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Alum and lignite are found in the hills near Kéléb&gh and t 
trade in the former article is a source of considerable wealth to t 
town. Iron instruments of all kinds are manufactured in the town 
large quantities from iron imported from the Kanigoram hill. 

In other respects also Kdlébégh is noteworthy, as being t 
residence of an Awan family, which exercises a certain suprema 
over the whole tribe. The present representative of the fami 
known as the Sardar or Khan of Kélabigh, is named Muzaffar Khé 

The town is not a pleasant one to live in. The alum works in 
centre cause an offensive smell to pervade it, and its southerly aspe 
and the bareness of the hills about and above it, cause it to be terril 
hot in summer. Itis the only place in the district where goitre is prev 
lent. During the recent Settlement operations, Mr. Thorburn laid ou 
large area close to it for a new town, since when Malik Mozaffar Kh 
the Chief of Kaélabagh, has built himself a roomy residence on the ne 
site, andits population has steadily increased. The Assistant Salt Pat 
of M&rf, together with a portion of his establishment, are shortly to’ 
moved to quarters in Kélabégh. There isa good staging bungalc 
close to the town. Between June aud September, Kalaébégh c: 
be reached by boat in twelve hours from Attock, a distance of neat 
one hundred miles. The scenery on the way is wild and picturesqt 
though rather confined, and down to Khushdlgarh the pace is ov 
ten miles an hour. There are several ugly places, rapids, whirlpoo 
and sharp corners at narrows, to negotiate which gives the voyager 
little excitement. Altogether this Indus route is the quickest a1 
best for civil officers coming to Bannu. Except in the rains, it tak 
nearly two days to reach Kalébaégh from Attock. 

The théné and dak bungalow are in the new town, and tl 
school, dispensary and sarai are outside the old town in the dire 
tion of the new. The chief industry of the place is weaving; and 
is the only town in the district where cloth so fine as stisi is made. 

The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 187 
and 1881 is shown below :— 


Limits of enumeration. Year of census, | Persons. 


1 1868 6,419 
Whoetown ... sas ae = 1q 188] 6,056 
1868 6,419 

Municipal limits 1875 6,082 
1881 6,056 


It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which th 
enumerations of 1868 and 1875 were taken. The figures for the popt 
lation within municipal limits, according to the census of 1868, ar 

_taken from the published tables of the census of 1875; but it we 
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noted at the time that their accuracy was in many cases doubtful. The 
Deputy Commissioner writes in his report on the census of 1881 :— 

“The limits adopted for the present census were those of the 
Kaldébagh municipality, whereasin 1868 the census limits included the 
hamlet of Kukrénwéla; hence the decrease in population is probably 
only apparent, as the town is prosperous and its trade flourishing. 
The number of souls per house was seven, which indicates how over- 
crowded the houses generally are. The principal occupations are 
those of ironsmith and weaver, and a considerable trade is carried on 
in the manufacture of iron vessels, duxgis and sist.’ 

The constitution of the population by religion and the number 
of occupied houses are shownin Table No. XLIII. Details of sex 
will be found ia Table No. XX. of the Census Report of 1881. 
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OF THE 


HAZARA DISTRICT. 


1883. 


CHAPTER I 
THE DISTRICT. 


SECTION A.—DESCRIPTIVE. 


The Hazéra district is the north-easternmost of the three districts 
of the Peshawar division, and lies between 
north latitude 33° 45’ and 35° 2' and east 
longitude 72° 36’ and 74° 9'. 

It forms the extreme north-western corner of the cis-Indus posses- 
sions of the British Government. It consists mainly of a narrow wedge 
of territory lying between the Indus and the Jhelum shaped like an 
ox-tongue with its base to the south, and its apex to the north, the narrow 
Kagan valley running away to the north-east for some 60 miles, and 
forming the thin part of the tongue with an average breadth of 15 miles. 
Including that valley the extreme length of the district is 120 miles ; its 
width is 40 miles in the centre and 56 miles along the southern base. It 
is bounded on the south by the Murree, Rawalpindi, and Attock tahsils of 
the Rawalpindi district. The western boundary is, inthe southern half of 
the district the river Indus, which separates it from Yusufzai of Peshawar, 
the Indus valley, and the Independent terrory of Amb ; and in the northern 
half, the Black Mountain and the Independent Swat territory. On the 
north it is by ate by the Kagan range from the Independent Swati 
country and Kohistan, and from Childs which is tributary to Kashmir. On 
the east lies Kashmir itself, from which the district is separated in the 
north by the mountain range that borders the left bank of the Kunhar 
river, and the south by the river Jhelum. The district, excluding 
feudal Tandwal, which will be described presently, is divided into three 
tahsils, of which that of Haripur inalanss the Indus riverain, all the 
south-western, and most of the southern portions of the district ; above 
it comes Abbott-abad which, with Tandwal, occupies the centre of the 
district ; while the northern parts, including the Kygan valley, constitute 
the tahsil of Mansehra. 


Some leading. statistics regarding the district and the several tahsils 
into which it is divided are given in Table No. I. on the opposite page. 
The district contains no towns of more than 10,000 souls, the town of 
Bafa with a population of 5,410 being the largest. The administrative 
head-quarters are situated at Abbott-abad. Hazard stands 14th in order 
of area and 25th in order of population among the 32 districts of the 
Province, comprising 2°85 per cent. of the total area, 2°16 per cent. of the 
total population, and 0°77 per cent. of the urban population of British 
territory. 


General description. 


A 
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The latitude, longitude, and height in feet above the sea of the pri 
cipal places in the district are shown below :— 


North Latitude. 


Town. East Longitude. Feet above sea-leve 
Abbott-abad i 34915 78 15 30 4,150 
Mansehra art 34 20 10 73 14 30 3,200* 
Haripur ast 33 59 60 72 58 15 1,800 %. 
Torbela 84 8 0 72 51 36 1,200 

—s= 


* Approximate. : 

Feudal Tandwal, the cis-Indus territory of the Nawab of Amb; 
commonly regarded as a part of Hazara. .It 
Feudal Tendwal. situate ab ita noriineat Sorter of the distri 
west of the Siran river and Agror. But it is a political dependen 
administered by the Nawab, and is consequently no part of the Haz 
district for administrative purposes. Its southern boundary is an alm 
straight line drawn east by south from Kirpilian, on the Indus, to t 
Siran: river. It is not to be confounded with the Nawab’s jagir, t 
ilaqas of Badnak and Kulaf, which are situate immediately south of tl 
line, and are bounded by the Indus river on the west and by, the Sir 
river on the east and south ; these ilaqas are part of the Haripur tahs 
and are under our ordinary administration. So too, it is quite distin 
from the wholly independent territory of Amb, across the Indus. 

The greater part of the area of the district is mountainous. In t 
north-east, the valley of Kagan, some 800 squa 
miles in area (or nearly one-third of the distric 
is a sparsely populated mountain glen, shut in by parallel ranges of h 
which have a mean height of more than 10,000 feet, and rise in the 
highest peaks to an elavation of 16,700 feet above the sea level.* The 
ranges are in no case more than fifteen miles apart, and the wholg,interi 
space is filled up with transverse spurs, which leave only a narrow cent 
gorge, through which the river Kunhar forces its way to join the Jhélu 
at Pattan. 

After a south-western course for about sixty miles both rang 
sweep southwards, still maintaining a parallel direction. The easte 
range terminates at the junction of the Kunhar with the Jhelu 
six miles south of Muzaffarabad. The south-east slopes drain in 
theKishnganga which joins the Jhelum at Muzaffarabad (in Kashmir). T 
last twenty five miles of the range is commonly referred to as the Srik 
hills, in. which the Makra peak fourteen miles north of Muzaffarabad is 
pouine object. The western Kagan range, turning south at the pe: 

own as Musa ka Musalla (Moses’ seat) a beautiful snowy peak 13,378 fe 
above sea level, diminishes rapidly in height, till opposite Garhi Habibul 
where it is crossed by the ancient road from Muzaffarabad into the nor 
of Hazara, it is comparatively insignificant. It then swells again inte 
fine mountain range which forms the physical backbone of the distri 
running due south to Murree at an elevation varying in different parts fro 


Mountains and Valleys. 


* The village of Kagan situated on the river some distance below the. middle 
he valley, has an elevation of 6,600 feet above sea level, 
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5,000 feet to 10,000 feet above the sea, its most remarkable feature being 
the twin hills of Midnj4ni and Mochpura which are such noticeable features 
on the road from Abbott-abad to Murree, and finally merges in the 
Murree Hills of the Rawalpindi district. Its true orographical continua- 
tion is probably to be found in the hills immediately skirting in the bed 
ofthe Jhelum river. On the east its slopes fall abruptly into the Kunhér 
and Jhelum : from its west side spring lines of parallel ranges which, 
with the rivers between them, mark out the topography of the greater 
rt of the district. These parallel ranges extend ina south-western 
direction till they disappear in the plains of Raéwalpindi, or terminate 
:abruptly on the banks of the Indus.* The longest range of the series is 
one which, commencing a few miles to the north of Murree, forms the 
‘boundary for a long Mistates between this district and that of Rawal- 
:pindi, and penetrating far into the latter terminates in the Margalla hills. 
‘The most northern is the range (in which occurs the Black Mountain), 
that bounds the district towards the north-west. The mountains interme- 
-diate between the two ranges last mentioned, though apparently somewhat 
complicated, resolve themselves into three main Tne of hill, which with 
the outer ranges divide the body of the district into four main valleys, 
running from north-east to south-west, and drained respectivel by the 
Unar, the Siran, the Dor, and the Harroh, all tributaries of the Indus. 
: These valleys might be also described as those of Agror, Mansehra, 
Abbott-abad and Khanpur. The main range, and the spurs for some 
- distance after they leave it, vary from 6,000 to 10,000 feet in height, and 
are richly wooded with pines and oaks. As they approach the ines they 
decrease in height and are more bare of the finer sorts of trees. But the 
hill sides are well covered with grass, and water, either in springs or 
streams, is generally abundant. : 5 
In the lower valleys of these rivers, the country here and there opens 
Pista out into plains of small extent, the only level 

. spaces in the district. The principal of these 

open plains are :— 

he Khari plain (1,100 feet above the sea level), some seven miles 
long by. four broad, lying between the Gandgarh hills and the Indus, at 
the south-west corner of the district—a continuation of the plain of 
Chach in Rawalpindi. 

The Panjkata valley (1,700 feet above the sea level), some three 
miles long by two and-a-half broad, situated on either side of the Harroh 
river where it issues from the hills below Khanpur. 3 

The Hazéra or Haripur plain, occupying the centre of the Haripur 
‘ tahsil,’ some twelve miles square in its main portion round Haripur ; 
but aggregating with the valleys that stretch up towards Abbott-abad 
not less than 200 square miles ; it is drained by the river Dor, and by 
a tributary of he Harroh ; at its extreme north-east end it is 2,800 feet 
above the sea level, and 1,500 feet at its lowest or south-west end. 

The Rash or Orash plain, at the southern end of which Abbott-abad 
is situated, some fifteen es miles in extent, and 4,000 feet above the 
sea level, drained by a tributary of the Dor. 


* It is to this series that the Murree hills belong. See Gazetteer of Rawalpindi. . 
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The Pakhli plain (3,000 feet above the sea level) some eight miles 
square in the Mansehra tahsil drained by the river Siran. 

These open spaces together aggregate in area between 300 and 350 
square miles. The remainder of the cultivable area of the district is 
scattered in the smaller valleys, and over the lower sides of the mountains, 
few of which are completely barren. 

The scenery is picturesque in the extreme, and charming from its 
‘pate endless variety. The distant snow-clad ranges 
*y: in the north; the higher mountains of H 
clothed with pines and oaks and other fine timber trees; the lower 
ranges clothed with an almost unbroken spread of grass and brushwood ; 
the cultivation occupying every avilable spot, varying in richness from 
the beautiful irrigated felds of the Haripur and Pakhli plains, to 
the simpler crops on narrow fields industriously terraced out of the hill 
sides ; water in every form from the raging torrent of the Kunhér 
and Jhelum, and the strong deep stream of the Indus, to the smaller 
rivers, streams, and springs of the minor valleys and the silent lakes at the 
head of the Kagén valley ; strong thriving villages built in the open lands 
of the valleys or enugly ensconced at the foot of the hills or way 
up their sides ; small home-steads scattered about hill and plain, be- 
speaking the security of the country—all these features abound in endless 
variety, a striking contrast to the bare hils and plains of the less-favoured 

country immediately south of Hazara. 


er ; The principal mountain peaks of the district 
Pelnakpel: Mounteles Peeks thatr eights are as follows :— 


PrincreaL PEAKS AND THEIR ELEVATION. 


Name. Height above 


Sea-level. Situation. 
From 
10,000 
Tha Kégin Peaks... 4. «.] to 16,700 
‘eet, 
Makra oon tee cay 12,752 East of snd above Balakot. 
Miisa-ka-Musalla ... on ‘ae A818 ¢ w , 
Boni ... ose ose Tes j 18,01 At head of Bh man en, 
Bhsleis Sig tts ae fr 9,644 ae een 
Kale Dhaka or Black Mountain, 
(Akhund Baba-ka-Chura) —... 9,157 On Agror Boundary. 
Tanglai ona sen ee ia 6,183 North of Baffa on the Sirhan. 
Srikot ie o> ow eae T1567 On Kashmir border, near Garhi 
Habibulls. 
Bahingra ./ ee ee ne 8,503 In feudal Tanéwal, east of. Amb. 
Dohda er ae aia eee 4,516 North-east of Tarbela. 
Breri one aXe ote oe 4,601 Near Mansebra. 
Biliana tee ose vee ae 6,192 West of Abbott-abad. 
Serban wea 6,243 | Adjoing Abbott-abad on the 
east. 
Thandiani . eae Bier North-east from Abbott-abad. 
a en ee eee 5 
aos oe gag |} South-east from Abbott-abad, 
Chumbi see aay wee ose 8,751 Near Murree, 
Sribang oo on wee ose 5,661 Near Khanpur. 
Pirthf6n kee ts 4,419 In: the Gandgarh range 


Rg a et 
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With the exception of the higher KAgan peaks, there is scarcel 
2 hill-top in the district inaccessible to cattle, for which they afford excel- 
lent ing. Even they are inaccessible only in parts, and their sides 
are clothed as a rule with grass, brush wood, and forest. 

There are three small lakes situated near the head of the Kaég4n 
Lakes. valley :—Saiful-malik-sar, about half a mile 

: long by 500 yards broad, 10,718 feet above 
the sea level ; Lutii-sar, an irregular crescent-shaped lake 11,166 feet 
above the sea level, of which the total length is about a mile and a 
half with an average breadth of 300 yards ; Dudibat-sar, a circular 
lake about half a mile in diameter ; the height of which above sea level 
is not on record, but is probably greater than either of the preceding. 

The grand mountains which surround these lakes, the deep blue 
of their waters, and the impressive solitude of the locality, form worthy 
attractions for lovers of beautiful scenery. But other value they have 
none ; their waters are too cold for fish to live in them ; and the shepherds 
of Kagan have no occasion to put boats on them. 
principal rivers that traverse the district are the Jhelum and its 
Rivers. tributary, the Kunhdr or Nainsukh, and the 

Indus, with its tributaries the Unar, the Siran, 

the Dor, and the Harroh. The area of the catch basin of each, included 
in the Hazaré district, is approximately as follows :— 


Approximate 


Cultivated area 
River. Tributary. | basin - ae irrigated by Remar... 
district. each. 
usre miles, Square miles .., 
Jhelum... ts ba 7 . 2 
Kunhar ... 996 6 Principally in Kaghn. 
Total ... 1,073 aa 7 
Indus, ... oe 225 23 Including Unér tribu- 
tary, which drains 
Siran 639 133 trees m 
trigation principal 
situate inthe Pakhit 
plain, 

Dor oe 390 25 Irrigrtion principally 
situate in the Hari- 
pur plain. 

Hearroh 444 Irrigation principally 
situate in the Panj- 
kata tract, in Khan- 
pur iléqa. 

Total 
Total district. 


The Indus fort ; the western boundary of the district from Kirpilidn 
Indus river, to Shekh Chubar, 32 miles. It is not fordable. 
There is a boat ferry on it at Dalmohat, opposite- 
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Topf, in Yusafzai. The Khabbal village, in independent territory . ,.posite 
Tarbela, also has aferry boat. There is a third boat ferry at Amb just 
above Kirpilian. The river is not navigable above the Dalmohat ferry, and 
boats do not ordinarily ply higher than Attock in the Rawalpindi 
district. It’ is not necessary to further describe a river so well known, 
except to mention the two great floods which occurred on the 2nd June 
1841 and 26th August 1857, and which are believed to have been caused 
by landslips in the distant upper portion of its course. The flood of 1857 
was much smaller in volume, and did much less harm than that of 1841.” 
The Jhelum river is also too well known to need more than a 
Jhelum river. passing reference. It forms the east boundary 
: of the district for 20 miles, from the village of 
Pattan to that of Kao, in the Abbott-abad tahsil. Its course past the 
‘district lies in a narrow rocky bed, from which the mountains rise abruptly 
on each side, and down which it rushes in a deep seething rapid ; naviga- 
‘tion is impossible, and few swimmers are expert enough to swim in it 
when swollen by the melting of the snow in the summer months. At 
Kohala, where the road to Kashmir crosses it, a fine suspension bridge, 
built at the joint cost of the British Government and the Maharajah of 
Kashmir has lately been erected. The span of the bridge is 231 feet ; 
it cost Rs. 81,036, and was completed in 1872. Prior to its erection the 
river was crossed at Kohala by native boats ; the ferry was most dangerous ; 
if a boat missed the landing place, it was in imminent danger of being 
lost with every one in it. In June 1868 two boats were lost in this way 
in one week, and 64 lives inthem. The only admirable thing connected 
with the ferry was the courage and skill of the boatmen. 
The Kunhér river is a tributary of the Jhelum which it joins at Pattan, 
The Kunhér. in the Abbott-abad tahsil. It drains the Kagan 
: valley and the iléqas of Bélékot, Garhi Habi- 
bulla, and Boi. From its source at the head of the Kégdn glen to its 
junction with the Jhelum it is about 100 miles long. Its bed is narrow, 
rocky, and as far as Bélékot tortuous. Its course is bounded on each 
side by mountains varying from 16,000 to 8,000 feet high, by the drainage 
from which it is fed. the mountainous nature of the country which it 
drains will be understood from the fact that, though the mountains on 
each side reach this height, the width of its basin rarely exceeds 16 
miles, and for the last 25 miles of its course, where the mountains on each 
side are lower, it is only 8 miles or less. As far as Balakot its torrent is 
so fierce that nothing can live init. Below Bélékot the stream moderates; 
and the people of the Garhi Habfbulla il4qa swim in it in the summer 
months. At certain seasons the stream is even fordable. As the river passes 
the town of Garhi Habibulla, the ranges on each side sink to a level of 
4,500 and 5,000 feet, forming the Battrassi Pass on the west bank 
and the Dub Pass on the east bank ; through these passes lies one of the 
roads to Kashmir, crossing the main Kunhér river by a suspension bridge 
built by the British Government in 1856 at a cost of Rs. 7,982. The span 
of the bells is 108 feet. Below this the river is crossed at long intervals 
by rough swinging bridges made by the natives of ropes of twisted twigs. 


* For some details of this flood, see page . 
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The Unar river in the Agror valley and thence passes on into Feudal 

bic tinceeh Tandwal, through which the greater part of its 

Ona vere course runs. It joins the Indus a few miles above 

Amb, after a narrow and tortuous course of about 40 miles through a 

mountainous country. It is fordable at all times except for a few hours 
after heavy rain. 

The Siran river is a tributary of the Indus. It rises in the north of 
the district at the head of the Bhogarmang glen 
and falls into the Indus at Tarbela near the south 
of the district. It is not navigable in any part of its course; it can be forded 
in most parts, but occasionally floods heavily during the autumn and 
winter rains. It drains the Bhogarmang and Koush glens, the Pakhli 
valley, and the greater part of Tanéwal. Its principal affluents are the 
Butkas which drains the Koush glen ; the Ichchar which rises in the 
Tarnawai glen below Thandiéni, and flowing northwards, joins the Siran 
at Bhairkund ; and the Mangli, which rises near the same place, and, 
flowing westward, joins the Siran at Serf Sher Shah. The course of 
each of these affluents is about 25 miles long. The Siran itself, from 
its source in Bhogarmang to its junction with the Indus, is some 80 miles 
long. Its course presents a great variety of scenery, varying from the 
mountain glens of Bhogarmang (among the most beautiful in Hazdér&) 
and the rich broad expanse of rice irrigation which is watered by it in the 
Pakhli valley, to the rough low hills of Tanéwal. It abounds with the 
Mahdsir and other fish in the lower part of its course. The Swéthis of 
the Pakhli valley call it their “ goli” (female slave) ; channels from it 
supply the irrigation for their rice, and the mills on its banks grind their 
corn, husk their rice, and clean their cotton. 

The Dor river is a tributary of the Siran, which it joins five miles 
The Dor river. above its junction with the Indus at Tarbela. It 
: rises in the deep glens under the Miénjdni 
mountain, flowing westward past Dhamtaur, Rajoid, and Hariper to 
Thapla, where it unites with the Siran five miles above the junction of 
the latter with the Indus. Its course is some 40 miles long. It has no 
large affluents. Roughly speaking it drains part of the Boi iliga, the 
ildqas of Nawashahr, Dhamtaur, Rajoié, Babarhén, and Shingri, in the 
Abbottabad tahstl, and those of Bagra, SarAi Salih, Ménakrai, Haripur, 
Jagal, and Khélsa, in the Haripur tahsfl. It is not navigable, and can 
be forded almost everywhere in its course. Its volume is small ; it is 
almost lost in its bed as it approaches Sardi Salih, but it is refreshed four 
miles above that place by the plentiful springs of Maksid. It is from 
this river that the irrigation of the Haripur plain is supplied. Tho 
autumn rains in the hilly portion of its basin near the Midnjani peak 
causes it sometimes to flood very rapidly. The floods occasionally do 
ewe injury to the rich alluvial lands situate on its banks in the Haripar 

ain. . : t 
P The Harroh is a tributary of the Teds, which it ihe ue miles 
F below Attock. e total length of its course is 
nia Earl Sis some 90 miles, of which only the upper portion, 
some 50 miles, is situate in’ the Haz&ré district ; the rest of its conrse is 


Tho Siran river 
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through the Rawalpindi district. In its course through the Hazéra 
district westward from the Mochpuri range, its bed is closely shut 
in by hills which vary from 9,000 to 6,000 feet in height. It drains 
the Danna, Ndra, and Khanpur ildqas in the hills, and by one of 
its aflluents the greater part of the Kandi Kahl and Kot Najibulla ilaga, 
in the Haripur plain. It has two main sources. Of these one rises 
under the Murree and Chumbi peaks, and drains the Danna ilaga ; 
it is known as the Dhund Harroh. The other main source rises under 
the Mochpurf peak, and with its affluents the Samundar and the 
Sajkot niilah drains the greater portion of the Nara ilaqa ; this is 
known as the Karrél Harroh. The two streams join at a place called 
Dotdra, 16 miles above Khanpur, and receives immediately afterwards 
the Nalin stream that drains the rich valley of that name. Passin 
Khanpur it debouches into the patie, and its waters are at once utiliz 
.to irrigate the small Panjkata plain at the west end of the Khanpur ilaqa. 
At Mirpur in the Rawalpindi district it receives the Jabbi, which, 
rising in the low hills south of Haripur, drains the southern half of the 
Haripur plains, and leaves this district after a course of about 15 miles. 
he course of the Harroh in Hazard lies for the most part through 
deep and narrow mountain valleys. It floods more rapidly and fiercely 
than any of the other Hazard rivers, but when not in flood, it is fordable 
in most parts. It is not navigable ; its volume is ordinarily too small, 
and its bed too rough to allow of navigation. 

The subject of alluvion and diluvion is not of much importance in the 
Hazaré district. The Indus floods do not ordin- 
arily affect any of the villages on its banks in 
Hazara. The Jhelum river in its course past the west of the district, 
and its tributary, the Kunhér, flow in deep rocky beds, and there are no 
alluviallands on their banks. There remain the Harrohs, Dor and Siran 
rivers. . 

A small amount of alluvion and diluvion occasionally occurs on 
the banks of the Harroh river in the Panjkata villages at the western . 
end of the Khanpur tract. Similarly the Siran river and its affluents, the 
Mangal and the Ichchar, occasionally destroy some of the irrigated lands 
on their banks in the Mansehra and Abbott-abad tahsils ; and at its junc- 
tion with the Indus at Tarbela a heavy flood in the Siran sometsmes injures 
a portion of the land of Tarbela and of the villages between Kachi and 
Thapla. 

PBat ordinarily more important than the cases that occur either on the 
Siran or the Harroh are the alluvion and diluvion of the Dor river. This 
river, in the greater part of its course from Rajoié to its junction with the 
Siran at Thapla, is lined with rich alluvial lands irrigated by water-cuts from 
its bed. In the heavy autumn floods these lands are occasionally destroyed, 
the alluvion deposit being swept away, and leaving exposed the stratum 
of boulders on which it had before rested. No alluvion, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, ever occurs ; but the more industrious agriculturists 
occasionally restore the destroyed land by cultivating crops of coarse rice 
on it, and by bringing small silt-bearing cuts from the river's bed on to 
theland. But this process of renoyationis along and uncertain one. And, 


Alluvion and diluvion. 
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thongh with care and industry, it ought not to be so, still it must be admit- 
ted that in the last 25 years the floods in the Dor have destroyed much 
more alluvial land than the agriculturists have made by reclamation. 
The floods on these rivers also not unfrequently affect the revenue by cut- 
ting away the channels which serve the mills on their banks. The rule in 
vogue in Hazaré up to the regular settlement for treating claims by or 
against the State on account of alluvion and diluvion, has been that known 
as the 10 per cent. rule, that is to say, no increment or decrement has been 
taken account of, except where the amount exceeded 10 per cent. of the 
culturable area. The old rule has uow been continued with the sanction of 
Government, subject to two slight alterations, viz—(1), that increment 
and decrement relating to mills be taken up without reference to the 10 
per cent. rule ;and (2) that as regards the culturable land, the limit of the 
rule be not 10 per cent. of the culturable lands, but 10 per cent. of the 
assessment. The property in the mills is, so to speak, an excrescence 
from the ordinary village system, and it was thought there would be an 
unfairness in throwing on the land in any case revenue originally asses- 
sed on the mills. 
The climate is as varied as the scenery. The southern part is as hot 
. in summer and as cold in winter as in the 
Climate, temperature, rain- adjoining districts of Réwalpindi and Jhelum. 
fall In the centre of the district the heat of the sum- 
mer is materially mitigated, and the winter is proportionately more severe. 
The hills of 6,000 feet and over have very nperate climate in the 
summer, and are snow-clad in the winter. e line of perpetual snow is 
between 14,000 and 15,000 feet above sea level. 
The district enjoys an abundant rain-fall which varies from 30 inches 
in the lower parts of the district to 50 inches or more in the higher 
hills near Murree and Abbott-abad. Table No. III, shows in 
tenths of an inch the total rain-fall regis- 


ns of an tered at each of the rain-gauge stations in the 

Year. ee district for each year, from 1866-67 to 1882- 

83. The fall at head-quarters for the four 

862-63 ... 854 receding years is shown in the margin. 
163-64 . 421 The dsbation of the rain-fall throughout 
ore a te the year is shown in Tables Nos. IIIA. and 


IIIB., while Table No. IV. gives details of 
temperature for each of the last 14 years, as registered at head-quarters. 
The figures, given in the following table were compiled at the regular 
settlement from returns in the district office. The returns of the year 
previous to 1858-59 are omitted, being incomplete or unreliable. 
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STATEMENT OF RAIN-FaLL IN THE HazaRa District FROM 


Months, 
. fond a 7 > 
i slgigjalgg|g 
& 2/2/2/2/8|/2|8 
April .. oe ‘ . 115] 090] ... 158] 010} 692) 376 
May .. 081] 171] O10} 054] O10] 653 
June ... . * 372) 1:72] 042) 0-76] 0:49] 1:87] 0:50 
- | July ... . 556} 655) 133] 1084] 4:87]1365] 1:26 
A t 030| 3:79] 3:39] 752) 808] 805| 7-00 
bepress | 240] 4:59] 1:80 Paes 246) 256 * as 
ctober . one ae a at ane wie Aes 
a November... ce ee ed ae oat os 0°15] 0-01} 004 
December... a e. | O80] 1°75] ... B12] ... 1:97 | 5°05 
January nee avs o- | £11) 285) 475] 065) 3:80] 1:97] 553 
February ry ove -» | 3:88) 085] 1:55] 1:09] 0-40] 290] 803 
March see eee +. | 2256) 249] 056) 458] 090] O84) 4:18 
April ., «a | 652] V1]. | ga | ae | 74a} oe 
May .. A 161| 27 17 | O58 | 24 02 | 109 
June .. 756) 44 1 471181] 15] 31 | 06 
a |duy .. . me 1401] 44 | 88 /111 |106 | 152 | 33 
a | August o | 674) 90 | 17 1101 | 85 | 87 | 107 
& | September .. ... ..| 603/49] ... | 23 | 19] 1a] 25 
E October oT » | 08 «~ | O8 | V1 ae 056 
November . 06 oes wi 24 01 ae 
& December + | 090} 14] .. | 19] O4 | @4 | 77 
January . « | 1101] 26 5:2 os 39 33 | 45 
February on 11:73] 39 24 | 23 | 28 24 |] 54 
March | 453) 66 17 | 48 | 15 17 | 77 
April 2. ee ae eee | 5°00 280] 203] 508] 395 
May ant ave oe | 130 1:50] 0-78] 0°75] 034] 816 
; June ... oe ane | 3°60 010] 2:37] 032] 951) 0-70 
z July... eevee | 760] 023] 5°76] 9°73} 10-48] 9:80] 3:02 
| August oe we a | 600 1152} 860] 842} 6:30| 7-69 
z rcegad ave one «| 3:00 0°75 | 2:28) 231] 2-22 a 
S November... Si oy eee 3 ons aoe 092} ... oe 
December... 0°55 241] 020, 467] 675 
January yee 6:30 | 0° 4°82) 213] 657] 317| 200 
February... 46 vw | 705) 4 271} 1:05] 083] 318] 665 
March ane ave we | 200] 6 281/ 7:56] 094] 1:84] 711 
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1858-59, 


4:87| 3°43) 2°13) 2-44) 1-13 
8-26) 13°93) 6°52) 21-95) 15-41 


1st April to 30th June 
Rabf rain ... | 1st July to 30th September 


Total 13°13] 17°36) 

& Ist October to 31st Dec. ... | 0°30) 1:75 8-80] O15 

FE Kharif rain .,.)| Ift January to 31st March | 10-24) 6-19 5-10 

Total 10°54] 7-94) 525 

Total yearly rain-fall  ... | 23°67| 25°30] 15°51) 34°61] 21-79 

Ist Apirl to 30th June ... | 15°69) 8.2 53 

Rabf rain .,2| 1st July to 30th September | 26°78] 18:3 16-0 

4 Total 42-47| 265 21:3 
a 
orf 
5 

a Ist October to 31st Dec,... | 0°90} 23 39 

2 | gharif rain ... 4| 1stJanuary to 31st March | 27-27] 121 82 

Total ... | 28°17) 14-4 121 

Total yearly rain-fall 70°64) 40°9 | 26-2 | 39-8 | 33:4 

Ist Apirl to 30th June ... | 9°90} 6-45] 1:60} 5-95] 3-10 

Rabi rain ...2| 1st July to 30th September | 16:60] 17-06] 18-02} 20-61] 21-21 

4 Total ... | 26°50} 23°51] 19°62| 26-56] 24-32 

H \ aes” Ga 

2 ( Ist October to 31st Dec. ... 055} 2°00) ... 2°41) 112 

S| xhartf rain... Ist January to 31st March | 15°35) 11°60} 10°34 | 10-74] 7:34 


Total ... 15-90! 13°60) 10°34] 13°15) 846 


Total yearly rain-fall : 42°40, 37-01 md 39°71) 32-77 
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5 years| 
ending 1872-73. 
Average of 5 years 
ending 1872-73, 


Average of 1 


5°34) 763! 5:3 : § g C 
8:20) 8:7 4 i : 4 14°48 
15:73; 14:0 19:49) 


f 1:90) 32 
1/98) eee 
57]| 17°74 11-40) 8°68} 10°47} 10:0 


7-69| 2515, 2062, 868 1237| 182 | 


67} 7:05) “ 
9] 15°76} 14-34] 10°11 
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An important feature in the fiscal history of the district is that it 
: ordinarily escapes the famines which attack the 
Feuives. lains of the Punjab. Neither the famines of 
1860-61 nor the scarcity of 1869-70 extended to Hazara. At the same 
time the agriculturists get the benefit of the consequent high prices, as 
shown by the following data (taken from the Punjab Gazette for 24th 


August, 1871) :— 


| 


Wurat, : BaRLey, 
Average price 

current for. ie Rawal “TW. 
Hazara. pindi.. Peshéwar. | Hazara. 
Ts. als ols cis.als.alsc 
1860-61 oes 88 14 30 14 60 0 | 50 O 79 10 | 106 0 
1861-62 aes 13 10 13 8 20 «0 149 18 10 33:0 
1862-63 ase 26 4 25 «6 330 36 «88 53. 6 51 0 


No revenue was remitted on account of the famine of 1860-61, nor 
was it necessary to suspend any revenue, except the rabi instalments in 
Lower Hazaré, but even these were paid up very shortly. Major Adams, 
the Deputy Commissioner, writing in his Annual Report of 1861-62, says 
that in the kharif of 1861 the people of Upper Haziré made enormous 

rofits by selling grain for export southwards, and that even in Lower 
azira the debts of years were cleared off. 

The great famine of 1783 (Sambat 1840) fell with terrible severity 
on the district. Popular accounts describe the district as nearly 
depopulated by it. Grain sold at from 34 to 44 sers (1 odi) per rupee, 
but was not to be had even at that price when the famine was at its 
height. The district has not suffered from famine since that time. 

; Under this head the Civil Surgeon of the 
Disease. district reports as follows :— 

“The prevailing endemic diseases are, in spring and autumn 
malarious fevers and their consequences, and in the cold weather various 
affections of the respiratory system. Within the last few years odd drop- 
ping cases of enteric fever have been observed at Abbott-abad, which had 
no apparent connection one with another, and the disease showed no ten- 
dency to become epidemic. Enteric fever is known to the villagers as 
\ ‘Tap-i-Satar,’ and to native physicians as ‘ Muhrika,’ but at present we 
{ have no means of ascertaining to what extent it prevails, or the amount 

! of mortality it occasions. Stone in the bladder is also common through- 
out the district ; and in the mountain glens at the north of the Pakhli 

| valley and on the Kunhar river goitre is also prevalent.” 

{| On the subject of cleanliness, Captain Wace remarks that, in Lower 

: Haziraé and in the southern parts of Tandwal, the small compounds in 


which the people’s houses stand are carefully swept every morning. This 
task is generally performed by the women of the household, though some 
of the etter classes in Lower Hazara pay menials (‘musali’) to do it. 
There are, however, no arrangements for keeping the larger streets and 
precincts of the villages clean. In the Dhind and Kharal hills and in 
the Jddun and Swathi country, the villages are commonly in a very dirty 
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state, and the people pay much less regard to cleanliness even in their 
own compounds and suse, than they do in the lower part of the dis- 
trict. The same remarks apply to the personal cleanliness of the people. 
The inhabitants of the Swathi country (especially the women) hese 
little or no idea of cleanliness.” 

Tables Nos. XI, XIA., XIB., and XLIV. give annual and monthly 
statistics of births and deaths for the district and for its towns during 
the last five years ; while the birth and death-rates since 1868, so far as 
available, will be found at page for the general population, and in 
Chapter VI. under the heads of the several large towns of the district. 
Table No. XII. shows the number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes, and lepers 
as ascertained at the census of 1881 ; while Table No. XXXVILI. shows 
the working of the dispensaries since 1877. 


SECTION B.—GELOLOGY, FLORA, AND FAUNA, 


Geology (A note by the Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India will be 
inserted here ). 


The district has not yet been made the subject of a Geological Sur- 


(1)—Geology of Khairagali and Chamba peak near Murree, in re- Mee gemese 
cords of Geological Survey, Volume V,, page 15. are mm eres es in 
(2)—Geology of Upper Punjab, Wynne, Records Geological Sur- the subject will 
vey, Volume VI., Part. IIl. find some brief 
(3)—The Geology of Mount Sirban, near Abbott-abad, Memoirs ketch 
Geological Survey, Volume IX,, Art. 3, BeLed 68 cons 
(4)—Observations on some features in the Physical Geology cerning it in the 
of the outer Himalayan Range of the Upper Punjab, i records and me- 
A, B. Wynne, F.@.s., published in the Journal of Geolo- . f the 
gical Society for May 1874. TO LES. 19 
Geological Sur- 


vey of India and of the Geological Society quoted in the margin. 
The metals and mineral products of the district are not of any note 
Metals and mineral pro- or value. A few men earn a scanty livelihood by 


ducts, gold-washing on the banks of the Indus ; the 
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process has heen described at pages 12 to 14 of Mr. Baden Powell’s 
* Punjab Products.’ Limestone is abundand all over the district. Coarse 
slate is found in several places, e.g., Chajjidn hill near Khanpur, in the 
Manakrai hills near Haripur, in the hills immediately adjoining the west 
of the Abbott-abad Cantonment, in the hills between Bagnotar ancl Bara- 
gali, and in many other places, but no slate has yet been found suited 
to roofing purposes. Antimony or oxide of lead (surma) is found in the 
bed of the Samunder stream, and also in the Sarban hill near Abbott-abad. 
It probably exists in other places also. Iron is found in considerable 
quantities in the eastern slopes of the Midnjini range near Bakot, but it 
is little worked now. 

It was thought that Kaolin (porcelain clay) had been discovered in 
Upper Hazara in 1868 ; but on samples being sent to;Lahore it was found 
to be either not Kaolin at all, or of so inferior a quality as not to bear the 
cost of carriage. 

The following mines are returned for the 
Mines. district in the Administration Report of 1878-79 — 

Lime pes in the Daur, Harro, and Siran streams, and in Bandi 

adan. 

Slate in Banda Phagwéri, Chachién, Jub, Srikot, and Nartopa. 

Tron, ore and coal.—Two mines in Bakot Muli : not worked 

during the year. 

Owide of Lead and Antimony.—Four mines on the Sarban hill: 
not worked during the year. 

The most valuable forests of Hazdré are confined to the mountain 
Forest trees. glens at the north of the district, and to the hills 

in its east and south-east portions. They are 
described at pages (Chapter IV.) , while the system of forest conserva- 
ney is discussed at page (Chapter V.) 

In the Gandgar hills and the Tandwal tracts there is a great deal of 
inferior forest, principally composed of Sanatha (Dodoncea Burmanniana), 
kdo (wild olive), phula (Acacia Modesta), and other inferior trees and 
shrubs. These trees supply the people with wood for fuel and for domestic 
and agricultural purposes in abundance. But, with the exception of a 
limited supply of chir trees in Tandwal (especially on the top of the Bil- 
jana hill in the centre of that tract), the superior descriptions of timber 
are not found in the Gandgar and Tandwal tracts. 

The same remarks apply to the low hills which fringe the southern 
side of the Haripur plain. The Haripur plain itself is almost bare of trees, 
except those that we have planted on our roadsides, which are principal] 
shisham (Dalbergia sissu), mulberry, and bakain (Melia azedarach). A 
few shisham trees grow wild in the ravines of the Haripur plain, and 
in a few places on the site of old burial grounds are groves of wild olive 
and phula. 

All through the district the old grave-yards are marked by small 

roves of this character ; and in the northern half of the district the fine 
foliage of the kangar, amlok, alder, and chindr, add to their _pict- 
uresque appearance. 
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The forests of the higher hills in the south-east and northern port- 
ions of the district contain very fine timber ; but, except in some retired 
tracts in the north of the district, it has been much over-cut. The most 
valuable trees are as follows :— 


TrmpER TREES oF Hazara, 


Didr or Deodar (cedrus | This is the well-known Himalayan cedar, the most valuable 
deodars) called ‘ palu-| wood that the cuuntry possesses ; used in every description 
dar’ in KaAgdn, of building and carpentering work. The principal forests 

of this tree occur in Kagan, It is also found at the head of 
the Bhogarmang glen, and on the Thandiani range. There 
area few also onthe Mochpura peak and in its neigh- 
bourhood, It is called ‘ paludar’ in mn. Its ordinary 
habitat is between 6,000 and 8,000 feet above sea level. 

This tree grows abundantly in the higher hills of the Khanpur 
tract, and in all the higher hill tracts in the 
east and north of the district. The finest forests of it lie 
between Murree and Thandiéni and in Kagan and Bhogar- 
mang. The wood is inferior only to the diar. Its ordinary 
habitat is from 6,000 to 8,000 feet. 


Biar (pinus exceles), 


Thisis atall straight handsome tree. It ws in great 
abundance all over the higher hills. Its habitat is from 
7,000 to 10,000 feet above sea level. The wood is not good 
for Lea purpose in which it is exposed to the weather ; 
but with this exception itis excellent timber. The tree is 


Paludar (pices Web- 
bians) 


known in Kagan by the name of rewar. 


Kachal, Kachir, Sattudar, | A similar tree tothe preceding. Is found on the Mochpuri 


(abies Smithiana), slopes ; also in Kagan and Bhogarmang, In the former 
place it is called Achar, and in the latter place Rewar. 
Chir (pinus longifolia). Abounds in the lower hills from 2,000 to 6,000 feet above 


sea level. Is a coarser timber than the bidr, but is other- 
wise very valuable. It is largely used by the people for 
building purposes, and has strength so Jong as it 
retains ite resin, The chir forests that fringe the north 
and west sides of the Pakhli plain and those of Konsh and 
Bhogarmang are exceptionally fine, 

Found in the Thandiani, Midnjani, and Mochpura hills ; and 
in Bhogarmang and Kagan. Except in Bhogarmang 
and Kagan, all the best imens of this tree have been 
cut. It is most valuable for oars, shafts, and all purposes 
which require a combination of strength and flexibility. 

A fine handsome tree. Blossoms used for dyeing wood; 
valuable for furniture and cabinet work. Only found here 
and there cod : ; ‘ 

ngar (pistacia in’ Does not exist in any abundance, but is found here and there 
cee Ber | “in the vicinity of hill villages, and in sacred graves 
Neca Wood, hard and lasting; used for roofing, 
urniture, oat spinning lege : : 
dra’ ‘cedrela | Used for roofing andin graves. Isa fair wood for cabinet 
apeie Es we wort zis similar to the tin, but is coarser and very dur- 
able. 


Sum (ash fraxinus), 


Tin (cedrela toons), 


Kain (ulmus cones is, 
or large-leaved elm). 
Mannu (small-leaved 


elm). 
Akhrot or akhor (wal- 


nut). 
Kalakat (prunus padus, 
or wild cherry), 


\ 
* Found in all the higher hills, Used to make wooden-shoes 
and furniture, aves given to the cattle as fodder, 


Abounds in all the higher hills, The wood is used for furri« 
ture, and hardware, 

Very common. Used in building sheds. Good turning 
wood. Leaves used as manure in rice fields. Called 
bharatta in Kagin, 

Bankhor (pavia Indica, | Exista in great numbers ; used for furniture aud hard-ware 
wild chestnut), 
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Treen Trees or Hazara.—(Continued), 


Palach nlus ciliata, : i 

Safede ie alba.) ) t Large handsome trees. Wood white, soft, and fibrous, 

Tarkan or trikadna (map- | Very common, Leaves used as fodder for cattle, Wood use 

le, acercultratum and| for charpoys and yokes, 
other species), 

Barangi (quercus dilata- | A magnificent forest tree; seldom seen below 6,000 feet or 

ta). above 7,500 feet, grows to a great size and height. Wood, 
. hard but brittle. Makes excellent charcoal. 

Bermi (yew) «-. | Used for uprights. Very durable. Trees attain a great girth, 
but taper eae ;.and the larger ones are nearly always 
rotten inside. It is called thuni in Kagan, 

Dhamman (grewia oppos- | This tree is found principally in the vicinity of cultivated 

itifolia), fields, between the heights of 3,000 and 5,000 feet above 
the sea level. Does not attain 8 large size ; but the leaves 
are excellent fodder for cattle; and the bark gives an 
excellent fibre for ropes. The wood is strong and elastic. 
For all these reasons the tree is much valued by the 


3 Agriculturists. 
Chardi (juniperus ex- | The pencil cedar, Found in abundance at the upper end 
celsa), of the Kagan, 


The following are also mentioned by Captain Wace as among the 
forest trees of the higher hills :— 


Kao or bankao, wild olive. 


Tut, wild mulberry. ; 

Rhin, hoary oak Canard incana), Kandar, cornus macrophylla. 

Barin, Quercus annulata. Ber, zizyphus jujuba. 

Phulahi, acacia modesta, Barh, ficus Roxburghia (the fruit is called 
Khair, acacia catecha. ‘hurmal’). ; 

Batangi, wild pear. Phagwari, ficus caricoidis, 

Sarol, (alder), Batkar, celtis caucasica, 

Bins, willow. Luni, wild plum, 


Dr. Cleghorn gives a list in his Punjab Forest Report for 1864, 
of the plants observed by him in Kagan. There is also a paper on the 
flora of Hazira by Dr. Stewart, published in the Journal of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society of India, Vol. XIV., Part I. 


The principal items of forest produce 
Forest{produce. are :— 


© Kuth’ eee Auklandia) ; about ‘100,000 maunds are exported, 
chiefly from n, Bhogarmang and Konsh. It is a sweet scented 
root, exported chiefly to China, where it is used for incense.* 

Honey, about 1,000 maunds. 

Wax, y 1,000 ” 

Fruit of the ‘Amlok’ (Diospyrous Lotus), 2,000 maunds. 

Walnuts, 5,000 maunds. 

* The plant grows wild in the Kagan valley and the Northern portion of Balakot. 
The principal export is from Kashmir. Its value was not known to the owners in these 
tracts, until some years ago, when a merchant from Kashmir obtained their permission 
to dig it. He paid them the first year Re. 1 per maund (the ‘ pakka,’ local maund) for 
the permission ; the next year the owners charged Rs. 2 or Rs, 3 per maund, and now they 
charge Rs. 5 per maund, The root is Cag 2 dug from September to November; 
it loses three-quarters of its weight in drying. The ‘ Malikana’ is charged on the d 
weight, The cost of digging it and conveying it to Balakot isabout Rs. 24 per maund. 
and it sells for Rs. 10 per local maund at Balakot, equal to Re. 8} per standard maund 
The cost of conveyance to Amritsar varies from Ry, 3 to Rs, 34 per maund; and it sells 
at Amritsar at Rs, 144 per English maund, , 
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The iRcome from grass and wood has become of late years a 
Value to the people of Valuable asset in considerable portions of the 
grass and wood. district. The people of the hill tracts which 
surround the Haripur plain, sell much grass and wood in Haripur and in 
the large villages of the plain. Large quantities of wood are also sold 
from the Gandgarh hills to Attock, Chach, and Hasan Abdél. Similarly 
not a few villages in the neighbourhood of the Abbott-abad cantonment 
make considerable profits by the sale of wood and grass. A great deal of 
grass is also sold to the small stations which have sprung. upon the 
Murree and Abbott-abad road. In short in all the hill tracts of the Haripur 
‘ tahsil,’ and in nearly the whole of the Abbott-abad ‘tahsil, the villagers 
are now able to realise profits b the sale of their grass ; and also in large 
portions of these ‘ tahsils’ by the sale of wood for fuel. 

The average price of both grass and wood, when sold in the Haripur 
plain, or at Abbott-abad and the aie villages adjacent is four maunds per 
rupee. In the winter months the dried grass that has been stored in the 
autumn not unfrequently sells for three maunds per rupee. The green 

s supplied in the summer months to stations on the Abbottabad and 
Rares road sells for six or eight maunds per rupee.” 

In the Mansehra ‘tahsfl’ and the more remote portions of the 
district generally, similar facilities do not exist for the sale of grass and 
wood, 
In the hill tracts, especially those in the east of the district, bee-hives 
Bees. are commonly kept by the agriculturists. The 

hives (called ‘taun, ‘gahi,’ or ‘makhorna’) are 
formed in earthen vessels built into the wall of the house, an aperture for 
entrance being left on the outside. They are cleared about the end of 
November (Maggar). They produce averages 20 seers per hive, and 
and sells at 5 seers per rupee. The honey is of excellent quality. 

Leopards (felis pardus, locally called Chitra ) are found in’ alt“ the 
Wild animals, hill tracts of Hazdré. In the Gandgar hills and int 
the hills round Khénpur, tigers (felis tigris, termed by the people “Sam- ~ 
undari”) are occasionally met with, but spe are rare. The whole species, 
both of tigers and leopards, are locally called” “Shin” or “ Sher.” Bears 
and monkeys are also found in all the hill tracts, where they are great 
enemies to the autumn maize crops. The monkeys (Inuus pelops, or the hill 
monkey locally called bandar, bizna, buja) are irrepressible. But the bears 
have greatlly decroahel in number since annexation. They are of the black 
species (ursus tibetanus) ;the red or brown bear (ursus isabellinus) is 
only met with occasionally in Kagan and at the head of Bhogarmang. 
They are not very fierce, and are easily shot by the zamindars; the 
Gujars (Pala-log) of Kagan frequently kill them with clubs. Hyenas (hyena 
striata, locally called ° r) are common in the plains, valleys, and 

* The Government-own a grasa‘ Rakh ’ at Manakr&i near Haripur, which furnishes 
good evidence of the valueable nature of the profitsdrawn by the agriculturists from 
their grasslands, Its area is 584 acres; from 1866 to 1871 the annual lease of 
this ‘Rakh’ soldat 54 annas per acre, in 1872 at 6} annas, and in the two subsequent 
dag at 93 annas peracre. The sole product of the ‘Rakh’ is grass; and the grass is sold 

y the lessee in the a rng competition with an. abundant supply of other 
grass from the adjacent s : 
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lower hills. There are a few wolves (bhagiér) in Lower Hazard and Pakhli 
and in the Mangal and Orash tracts. On rare occasions they attack men. 
Jackals abound everywhere, except in the higher hills. Foxes, hill 
martens (martes flavigula), and porcupine (Seh or Sebg), hedgehogs, 
mongooses, and moles are common all through the district. Wild pig (Sus 
Indicus) were common all over Hazara 25 years ago ; among other places 
the ravines in and around the present site of the Abbottabad cantonment 
were then full of them. But now they are ordinarily found only in the 
hills of the Khanpur, Danna, and Bakot tracts; also in Agror, Koush, 
and Bhogarmang. Neither the Markhor (capra megaceros) nor the urial 
(ovis cyc’ ake, are found in the district. The latter used to exit 20 years 
ago in the Gandgar range, but they have now disappeared. The rdin or 
‘oral (Himalayan Chamois or Nemorhcedus goral) was common all over 
Gaadrs 25 years ago. Now there are none left, except a very few in the 
low hills between the Pakhli plain and the Kunhfr valley, and stray ones 
in other similar places. The Arak deer (Moschus moschiferus, commonly 
known as Kasttiré and locally as Rossa) is found in Kagan, and very occa- 
sonally in the Midnjéni range. There are also numbers of Ibex (capra 
siberica, locally known as Kila in Ké4gén. The barking deer (cervulus 
aureus) is occasionally met with in the hill forests. In the higher part of 
the Kagin valley the Thibet marmot ( Arctomys totes} is found. 
Flying squirrels (Ptromys inonnatus, and perhaps one other species) are 
common in all the higher hills. The district swarmed with hares (Sdéhir) 
25 years ago, but there are only a few now left. 
The rewards paid by Government for the destructlon of wild animals 
during the past six years are as follow :— 


Leoparda 
Years, Tigers, and their Beara. pie pe Total. 
cubs, 
tee ee 
Rs. Ra. Rs, Ba. Rs 
1868-69 ... ase jee 108 453 7 633 
1869-70... eee 65 14 166 22 267 
1870-71 ... one wee 25 | Rewards for 8 33 
bears 
abolished. 
WBT1I-72 eas 24 6 oie ave 30 
1872-73 4 eee on 40 ose 6 46 
1873-74... one - 16 114 wee 1 181 


“Rupees eight is paid for full-grown animals, and rupees three or 
Re, 1 for cubs according to size. 
The district abounds with a much greater variety of birds than are 
F usually found in the Punjab. Besides the com- 
Bins. moner birds of the country, Rooks, Kashmir jack- 
daws, Alpine swifts, swallows, starlings, one or two kinds of plovers, and 
various other tribes of migratory birds, visit the district in the cold 
weather. Thrushes, black-birds, cuckoos (Himalayan and European), 
ousels, green pigeons, hill jays, three or four’ species of woodpeckers 
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rrakeets, and minivets (Pericrocotus or Réja bird) abound in the higher 
ills. Several species of gulls and kingfishers frequent the rivers, and the 
beautiful Paradise fly-catcher (Ichitreea Paradise) breeds all over the 
centre part of the district. The following list of the water fowl and game 
birds which have been shot in the district will be interesting to 


sportsmen :— 


English and local names. 


The large sand grouse 
(Bat-tittar) 


Thecommion ditto ... 
Tho common peacock ... 


Monau! pheasant 


Laint...Male, 
Shain... Female, 
Arguse pheasant (Dangir) 
Pukras pheasant or Kok! 
(Bhekur) ... = 


eee 


White-crested Kalij phea- 
sant See veaee 


eee 


Scientific names. | 


Pterocles arenarius 


P, Exustus 


Ceriornis melanocephala 


Lophophorus Impeyanus | Fo 


REMARKS, 


.|A few found in ‘Lower Hazara in 


the cold weather. 


...| Not very common, but supposed to 


breed below Haripur in May 
and June, 


Favo cristatus Payo ... | Found in very small numbers in 


secluded parts of the hills. Was 

formas aoe a abundant, 
unc in the higher hills, especial] 

in Kagan and Bhogarmang. 7 


Ditto. 


- | Pucrasia macrolophs ... | Thecommon pheasant of the Hazfr& 


hills found at elevations of from 
5,000 to 9,000 feet. 


Gallophasis albocristatus | Found in thickets at the base of 


the higher hills. 


Himalayan snow cock... 'Tetraogallas Himalayonsis| Found inthe Kagén mounteina 


Black partridge (Kile 
tittar) o08 


Chikor partridge (Kouk) 
Seesee partridge one 


Grey partridge... ... 
Large grey quail (bater) 


Large Button quail 
Button quail =... a 
Indian Hobéra Bustard 

Small Bustard of Europe 
Wild swan 


Mang, mag, or wild geese 


Mallard _‘— Ditto 
Shoveller duck oes 
Raddy Shield Drake or 

Brahminy duck 
Gadwall Duck 
Pintail duck - 
Wigeon ... - 
The common teal 
Blue-winged teal 
Red-crested pochard 


Red-headed 


+} Tarnix Dussumicrii 


Francolinus vulgaris ... 
Caccalis Chakor... és 
Ammoperdix Bonhami... 


Ortigornis Ponticeriana 
Coturnix Communis 


Turnix Sykesii 

Houbara Macqueeni 
Oits tetrax 
Cygnus olar 


Ancercinereus_ or 
goose, and A, Indicus 
or barred headed goose, 
and perhaps others, 

Anas boschas... 

Spatula clypeata 

Casarca rutile sterperus 

Chanlelasmus 

Dapla acuta 

Mareca penelope 

Querquedula crecca 

Querquedula circia 

Branta rufina ... 


near the snow. 


Numerous throughout the lower 
hills, Ditto. 

Occasionally found in ravines near 
Haripnr. 

Numerous in Lower Hazira. 

Visits the district in large numbers 
in spring and autumn, and a few 
stragglers remain in winter. 

Frequently met with in August 
and September. 

Found sparingly in the winter in 
the lower part of the district, 

Occasionally visits the rivers in 

Lower Hazfrd in the cold weather 

Visit Hed district in the cold wea- 

OF. 


Common on all the rivers and 
swamps. 


) 

Found on the rivers in the south of 
the district, 

Ditto. 


English and local 
names. 


White-eyed duck,,, tee 


The tufted duck .., an 
Merganser ave on 


Aythya niroca ... ave 


Scientific name, 


Fuligula cristata ove 
Mergascastor ... . 


Smew .. ..  ...|Mergellusalbellas |. 
Large cormorant . | Graculus carbo .., tos 
The Sesser one + | Graculus sinensis a 
Thecommon crane .,,|Gruscinerea .,  ,,, 


The wood cock ..,, oon 


Himalayan solitary snipe ; Gallin solitaria =... 
Thecommon snipe (chaha)| G. Scholopacinus 


The jack snipe ... ven 
The painted snipe 


Scolopax rusticola 


G.Gallinula.., oe 
Rynchoea Bengalensis ... 


Found on the rivers in Pakhl 
in Mansehra. 
Ditto, 


Occasionally seen in Lower Haziré 
Seen in large flocks in Lower 
Hazaré, 


|A few are found about Dha mtaur, 
in winter, In summer often 
to be seen in the higher forests 
where they appear to breed, 


rest are found in plenty in 
Hazard in the winter. 


I": painted snipe is rare. The 


Attempts are being made to protect the ‘game birds of the district 


by inserting a clause in the shootin 


these birds in the breeding season. 
The principal birds of the class Raptores which frequent the district 


are as follow :— 


Black vulture 

Large tawny vulture .. 

Large-billed brown vul- 
ture, 

Common brown or white- 
backed vulture. 

White Scavenger vulture 

Bearded vulture or Lam- 
mergeier. 

Peregrine falcon ... 

Shahin falcon... 


Charrug falcon ... os 
Kestrilhawk ... 


Gos hawk (Baz), male 
Jurra, female Baz... 


Shikra ou. ws ss 
Golden eagle (Jor) —«.. 
Imperial eagle... on 
Long-legged eaglo one 
Crestless hawk eagle ... 
The spotted hawk eagle 


+ | Otogyps calvus 
.|Gyps Fulvus ,., ose 


g licenses forbidding the shooting of 


Gyps Indicus 


Gyps Bengalenisie, 
Neophron perinopterus 
Gypetus Dechetas an 


Falco peregrinus on 


. | Falco pergrinator 


FalcoSacer ,.,, 


Tinnunculus alaudarius 
Astur palumbarius ,.. 


Micronisus Badina, 
Aquila chrysstos we 


Aquila Imperialis 
Aquila hastata ... ris 
Niseetus Bonelli... ia 


Timinewtus Nipalensis .., 


.- | Not uncommon in Upper Hazar 4. 


Common in Hazar4 in the summer. 


«| Seen occasionally from October 


to April. 


Very common and unclean, 
Common in the high hills. 


Sometimes seen in Lower Hazhré. 

Breeds in some parts of the dis- 
trict, 

Occasionally to be seen in the 
south of the district. 

Very common. 

Is not a native of the district, but 
is brought down from Kashgar 
and sold to a few of the lead- 
ing men of the district, who 
keep them for sport. 

The female is worth about Rs. 80, 
and the male Rs. 30 to 40, 


Found on the higher peaks, 
Breeds in the district. 

Very common in Hazar& in the 
sutump and winter months. 

Found at and above 4,000 feet. 
Breeds in the district. 

Not uncommon, between 4,000 
and 5,000 feet, 

Found at various elevations, and 
breeds in the district. 
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a | a 
Common serpent sen ... ) Circestus gallicus. R a 
White-tailed Sea eagie ... | Poliocetus ichthyatus ... | Breeds in Lower Hazara. 


Long-legged buzzard ... | Buteo canescens acs vommcr in Hazara in autumn and 
winter 

White-eyed buzzard... | Poliornis teesa ... ... | Common in spring. 

Heo Harrier __.., ... | Circus cyaneus. 


Maroon-backed kite _.., | Haliastur Indus ; 
The common Pariah kite | Milyus Govinda ... | Also a large species of this bird is 
found in unfrequented places. 


Crested honey buzzard ... | Pernis cristata. 
Roek horned owl . | Urrua Bengalensia _... | Common near Abbott-abad. 


Indian Scops owl ...| Ephialtes Pennatus, 
Collared pigmy owlet,} Glancinium Brodie ... | Common, from 5,000 to 9,000 feet 


ealled the widow bird. 


The natives of the district are poor sportsmen. Only a few of the 


better classes take any interest in sport, ;and these few use their hawks 
oftener than they do their guns. 
The principal fish of the district is the well known Mahésir, 
' sometimes called the Indian Salmon. It has been 
iy caught up to a size of 60 pounds, and varies from 
that size to 5 pounds. It is plentiful in the Indusand Jhelum, and in the 
lower half of the course of the Siran and Harroh. The Siran would afford 
excellent fishing but for the netting and spearing of fish by village 
sportsmen. 


CHAPTER IL. 


HISTORY. 


Of the early history of Hazdra there is nothing to relate ; and, with 
Baste the exception of the ruins in the Shéh-ki-Dheri 
arly History. tract, identified by General Cunningham with 
the ancient Taxila, part of which lies in this district, there are no relics 
of antiquity in the district which claim attention. A full account of the 
Shéh-kt-Dheri ruins is given in the Gazetteer of Réwalpindi. On the 
Gandghar hills, near Haripur, in the Pakhli plain, and in many othér 
arts of the district, there occur vestiges of ancient villages ; but nothing 
is known of them beyond the tradition of the Muhammadan tribes of the 
neighbourhood, that they were inhabited by the ‘ K4firs’ (infidels) whom 
they supplanted. The antiquities of the Pakhli tract are noticed by 
General Cunningham at pages 103-4 of Ancient Geography of India. 
No satisfactory account of the meaning or origin of the name 
ais cs adie Hazéré has yet been given. An explanation 
fea ® name frequently offered is that the district is so called 
. from the fact that numerous different (Persian 
“ hazér” exqual to Angl. thousand) tribes inhabit it, but this is a 
guess, and is unsupported by any real basis. The term Haz4ré 
was not until late times applied to more than the plain country round 
Haripur ; it was in a town in this plain that the Sikh Governor of the 
district resided, and so in the course of time the name was very naturally 
applied to the whole of his charge. The question that remains to be 
solved is when and why the plain country round Haripur in the south 
of the district was called Haz&ré, and it is frequently a difficult matter 
to trace the origin of the name of a small unimportant tract such as 
that plain is. Major-General Cunningham, the Director-General of 
the Archzological Survey of India, has attempted to find an explanation 
of the name by prefixing to it the name Chach.* He says that the 
present name of the district is Chach Hazér4é, and connects it with the 
stupa of one thousand heads (Sirsha-Sahasra) built near the site of the 
ancient Taxila on the southern border of the district. But unfortunatel 
for the solution suggested, the south of Hazéré is not known as Chac 
Haz4ré. Chach is the name of the alluvial tract in the Rawalpindi district, 
lying on the left bank of the Indus between Attock and the Gandgar 
range. Haz4ré is the name of the plain country round Haripur. A 
native, speaking loosely of the country between Attock and Abbott-abad, 
not unfrequently speaks of it as Chach Hazéré, but, if the suggestion 
concerning the origin of this name advanced by General Cunningham 
were true, it would be highly improbable that half the name should 
have become attached to the plain north-east of Attock, and the other half 


* Vide pages 114-15 of Volume IT., Reports on Archmological Survey of India. 
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to the plain round Haripur. The reason why the people got into the 
habit of clubbing the two names Chach and Hazéra perhaps is that 
under the Dourani rule both tracts were governed from Attock. 

Major Wace is inclined to suggest a more modern origin of the name 
Hazér4. We know from the Emperor Jihangir’s diary that the 
Kérlaghs or Kérluki Hazards came to India with Timarlane at the end 
of the 14th century, and that on his return to Central Asia they located 
themselves in this part of the country. General Cunningham himself 
tells us* that in the time of Babar, ¢.e., in the first half of the fifteenth 
century, the Karluki Hazards ruled a considerable territory in this part 
of the Punjab, though by some mistake he speaks of them as if they 
were a branch of the Janjuha and Awan tribe instead of Turks, as we 
know them to have been. Inasmuch as we know that the last of these 
Kérlagh or Karluki Hazéra families retained an important position in the 
district up to the end of the seventeenth century (see below), it seems 
most seslehle that they gave to the district its present name, just as 
another branch of the Hazdré Turks have given their name toa large 
tract in Afghanistan. 

Ina number of old deeds filed during the recent Settlement by 
Turins, Gujars, and Gakkhars, the dates of which extend from the year 
1650 a.v. to 1805 a.p., the district is spoken of as “ Hazard Karlak.” 
It seems only natural that in later years the latter half of this name 
should be dropped and almost forgotten. 

Decasiodst references to Hazéré are to be found in the Ayin 

‘ Akbarf (a.p. 1597), the Tarikh Farishta (a.p. 

Bauaie Dader the Moghal 1605), Tuzak Jehéngiri (a.p. 1604—1626), the 

: Khulast-ul-Tawarikh (a.p. 1695), and the Sair- 
ul-Mutékherin (a.p. 1771). 

From the statements made in these books it appears that under the 
Moghal Empire the Hazéré plain was attached to the Attock Gover- 
norship ; that the Khanpur ilaqa, the Dhiind and Karraél country, 
including the Rajoié ildqa, were part of the Gakkhar chiefship, and 
included in the tract known as etal ptir Babari (Rawalpindi) ; and 
that the Tanawal, Dhamtaur, and Swathi country were known as Sarkar 
Pakhli, and formed a part of the Kashmfr Province. A family of 
Turks are described in the Tuzak Jehdngiri as the zamindars of the 
“ Pakhli Sarkar ;” the Emperor Jehangir writes that they call themselves 
Karlaghs, and say that they came to India with Timarlane (a.p. 1399), 
and were left by him or located themselves in Pakhli on his return to 
Central Asia. 

The Gakkhars are very ancient oceupants of this portion of the 
Punjab, where they held their own, as described in the Gazetteer of 
Rawalpindi, under all changes of rule down to the time of the Sikhs. 
The capital of the Hazéra Ghakkars was at Khénpur a few miles only 
from the borders of Réwal Pindi. The founder of the family was 


* See page 19 of the Archeological Survey Reports, Vol. IT. 
t For an interesting aecount of some of the older ballads and legends of the district 
~ ‘ paper contributed by Major James Abbott in the Asiatic Society's Proceedings of 
ie 
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Diw4n Fatah Khan who was established at Khén ur, towards the close 
of the sixteenth century, by his futher Said Khan, then chief of the 
Rawalpindi Gakkhars. 

Subject to the supremacy of these families, the country was held by 
a mixed population, among whom were prominent the Gijars, the 

. Khardls, and Dhinds, still important tribes, all of whom are probably of 
Hindé origin, but have long since become converts ta Muhammadanism, 
Such i ard to have been the state of the country at the time when its 
modern history may be said tocommence—the close of the seventeenth, or 
the early years of the eighteenth century. Here, as elsewhere, this period 
was one of the utmost anarchy and confusion. 

During the decline of the Moghal dynasty, changes of great import~ 
Declins‘ot tho Moghat Baw: ance took place in the political constitution of 
pire in the first half of the the tracts now included in the Hazard district, 
eighteenth century, and the These changes arose mainly from two causes,— 
changes which then took the decay of the vitality of the old families, and 
place in Hazar(. the increasing agressiveness of the Afghan 
races, 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century a Saiad, named Jalal 
Bébé, collected a aging, eo following in the Swat valley west of the 
Indua, and, evicting the Turks, appropriated the country now held by the 
cis-Indus Swathis, Similarly about the same time, the Tanaolis crossed 
oyer from their original country on the west bank of the Indus, and 
appropriated the tracts in Hazér4 now known as Tanéwal, The J&diins, 
a tribe associated with the Afghans, hut not themselves of Afghan arigin, 
appropriated the old Turk rights in the country round Dhamtaur. The 

arrals and Dhinds beganto assert to themselves some independence of 
the Gakkhars, and in the Haz4ra plain the Turfns: entirely stamped out a 
large portion of the rights of the older Gujar families ; while the 
Utméanza‘s, called across the Indus ta Tarbela by the remaining Gujars 
in order to strengthen their position, appropriated, under pretence of 
mortgages and sales, a large portion of the lands of those who had called 
in their aid. 

All these events took place towards the end of the seventeenth or 
beginning of the eighteenth century, In the total absence of al] written 
records, it is impossible to place them in their correct order, or to des- 
cribe exactly how they came about, Nor is it necessary to !epeat in 
this place the exaggerated traditions of each tribe. A study of what 
is now going on in portions of the independent hill country west and 
north of Hazara, and a comparison of it with the status now existing in 
Hazérd, is very suggestive of the course of affairs which probably pre- 
cipitated these changes. A weak family or tribe finds its territory 
the subject of harassing demands and attacks from some poor bit braver 
tribe in its neighbourhood ; unable to defend its territory unaided, it 
calls in its nei ees to help it. To these it gives land in pay ‘ment for 
their arms ; these lands are given and received on a service tenure 
subordinate to the old lords. Hut in the course of time the ol lords of 
the land become more effete, their manller retainers more numirous ani 
exacting in their demands ; and so gradually the old families ar» entirely 
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supplanted. The almost anarchical state of the empire during the first 
half of the eighteenth century must have offered great temptations and 
facilities for the supplanting of the weaker families of zamf{ndérs by their 
‘more aggressive brethren from trans-Indus. In fact these tribes were 
only doing each on their own small scale what Nadir Shah and Ahmad 
Shah did on a larger scale. 

Nadir Shah invaded India in 1738, and when leaving it in 1789 

Peicesd emiite thet Taease after the sack of Delhi, extorted a treaty from 

Lacie eeeyat the Moghal Emperor, ceding to him all the 
sis ae ns a pontakry week of the Indus, sn 1748 Ahmad 
Shah, Dourféni, his successor, again invaded the Punjab ; and in 1752 
the Punjab, including Kashmfr, was ceded to him. It is probable that 
the succeeding years of Ahmad Shah’s reign saw some little firm 
administration and order in Hazéré. But it was not to the interest of 
the Kabul Emperors to exact much revenue from Hazéré. They were 
able, as occasion needed, to draw good soldiers from the district ; the 
Tarkheli, Turin, and Gakkhar chiefs were always ready to follow them 
to the field. And one of the best roads to the rich districts of Kashmfr 
lay through the centre of Haziré. So they gave the chiefs large 
allowances, and were content with whatever little else remained over to 
them. The north of the district they managed through the Swathi chief; 
the Tan4wal, Karrél, and Gakkhar hills through their respective chiefs, 
and the Hazaré plain through the Kardérs of Attock or the Turin chief 
Najibulla Khan. 

But by the beginning of the 19th century the Dourdni rule had be- 
come very weak, and Hazér4 proportionately unruly. This was indeed a 
matter of small concern to the Douréni rulers and their depnted governors 
in Kashmfr. In their journeys between Peshdwar and Kashmir they 
were accompanied by forces much stronger than any of th Hazéré people 
could resist. Collecting such arrears of revenue as they could convenieént- 
ly extort on their road through the district, the Dourani rulers were 
content to forget it as soon as they were out of it. If their faces were set 
towards the rich vale of Kashmir, it was lost time to loiter on the road. 
Tf they were returning homewards towards Afghénistén Proper, their 
hearts were still less inclined to linger in so profitless a tract as Hazaré. In 
those days there were none of those settled and peaceful influences which 
have given to Hazéré its present prosperity. 

it is probable thatthe anarchy which grew up under such a state of 
affairs was as profitless to the people at large as it was to their Dourdni 
tulers. A few of the chiefs of the day deserve to be mentioned as earning 
the gratitude of their people; such were Jafir Khan, the chief of the 
Khénpir Gakkhars from a.p. 1789 to 1801 ; Ahmad Ali Khan, who was 
chief of the Pallél Tanaolfs from a.p. 1812 ‘to 1816 ; Najfbulla Khan, 
the Turin chief, who vigorously governed the great part of the Hazéra 
plain during the latter half of the 18th century up to his death in ap. 
1799, and his widow Bani Begam, and her retainer,* Mokaddam Mushar- 
raf, who filled Najibulla Khén’s place between that date and the commencer 
ment of the Sikh rule. 


* Grand-father of the present Jagirdar of Kot Najibulla, 
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But the main facts that can be gathered up in a general review of the 
state of the district during the first 20 years of the 19th century ; —the 
chief of Amb despoiling his Indwél fellow-clansmen of their rights in the 
soil ; two chiefs of the Pallal Tanaulis murdered in a contest for thre chief+ 
ship ; Agror at the mercy of raids, both from the Tanaulis and the Pathéns ; 
the SwAthfs and JAdtins at issue about their boundaries ; the Dildzaks 
pushed by the Jédins out oftheir “ wirdésat” in Bagra ; of the two heads 
of the Turk family, one murdered by his fellow ; much the same thing im- 

ending between the Karral chiefs ;and the Tarkhelis and other Utmanzais 
held in check only by the prowess of Mokaddam Musharraf ;—all these 
facts bespeak equally the complete absence of any governing control on 
the part of the Déatdnl rulers, and the unfitness of the Haz&raé people 
and chiefs to use aright the liberty which they for the time enjoyed. 

One of the last acts of the Douréni Government of Hazard is worth 
recording, as showing the pass to which affairs had come. The Governor 
of Attock in a.p. 1803 sent one of the Kazis of Chach to collect the rev- 
enue of the Hazéré plain. He encamped at Sikandarpur, near which the 
Haripur town now stands ; but the Turin family, under the leadership of 
their retainer, Mokaddam Musharraf, after some parleying and pretence 
of meeting his orders, made a night attack on his camp and killed him ; 
such of his followers as were able to escape fled back to Attock. 

The Sikh rule in Haz4raé commenced in the year a.D. 1818 (fifteen 
Commencement of Sikh years after Ranjit Singh had first asserted his 
rule in Haziré, a.D. 1818, independence ofthe Kabul Empire, and seven years 
Sambat 1875. after he had seized Attock), Héshim Khan, Turk, 
of Ménakrai, had murdered his fellow-chieftain Kamal Khén. The latter’s 
cause was espoused by the Turin chief Muhammad Khan, and to save 
himself Hashim Khan betrayed his country to the Sikhs. At his invitation 
Makkhan Singh, the Sikh Governor of Rawalpindi, invaded the Hazéré 
plain with 500 Sowars, bulit a fort at Sardi Salih, and levied a Nazraénah 
from the Hazara plain. 

In the succeeding year Mahér4jah Ranjit Singh annexed Kashmir. 

Makkhan Singh appears on the eave of his 
A.p. 1819, Sambat 1876. master’s successes to have pressed the Turin chief 
for revenue. The result was a gathering of the Hazdra people to attack 

the Sikh Governor and a fight at Shah Muham- 
| A.p. 1820, Sambat 1877. mad, on the Dor, in which Makkhan Singh was 
| slain. The next day his force abandoned the Sardi Sdlih Fort, and 
| 


marched back to Attock. The Governor of Attock, Hukma Singh Chim- 
ni, marched out to punish the rebels ; but after some skirmishing at Mota 
and Sulténpur, on the Harroh, he made up his mind that his force was 
too weak for the purpose, marched back to Attock, and wrote to Lahore 

i] for reinforcements. From Lahore Diwén Rémdidl and Colonel Iléhi 
| Bakhsh were sent with reinforcements ; part of Hazér4 submitted, but the 
{ Turin chief, Muhammad Khan, the Saidkhénis, and Mishwénis, opposed 
| the Sikh Governor at Nara at the foot of the Gandgar range. The Diwén 
| attacked them unwarily, was defeated, and himself slain. 

4 The Mahérdjah then sent Sardér Amar Singh Méjithié to govern 
\ f Ans. Hazéré. Up to this time Upper Hazéra (the 
| Amar Singh Majithid, A.D. Swathi and Tandwal country) was still governed 
} 


SER RAINE aves from Kashmir. The revenue of the Swath 
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acd | was paid to the Kashmfr Governor by the Sw&thi chief, but 
probably very little was sent to Kashmir by him. The Tandwal country, 
under its chiefs Painda Khén, of Amb, and Nawab Khan now of Shingri, 
aie nothing, and was practically in rebellion, but nevertheless the 

ashmir Governor was able to send troops under Sirdar Bhawdnfdas, 
and to build two forts at Galli (Shergarh Pass) and at Darband on the 
Indus, leaving troops in them. The Jédans, Dhinds and Karrdls also 
paid no revenue to any one, and the Gakkhars held the Khanpur 
ilaqa in jagir. 

When Amar Singh arrived in Hazfré, he fottnd a party among 
the chiefs willing to side with him . The Turin chief, Mahomed Khén, 
elated by his success in resisting the Sikh authority, had behaved in an 
overbearing way to his fellowschiefs, and had thereby estranged an 
influential party from his side. Among others so estranged was his old 
retainer, Mokaddam Musharraf. Amar Singh was a brave soldier, and 
nt the same time 2 good politician, and he won the principal men to 
his side by his kind treatment of them. Even Mahomed Khén for the 
time dissembled and made terms with the Sardér. Affairs thus began 
to go well, and Amar Singh was able to collect the old Douréni revenuo 
aut Nazardna from the Hazdra plain. But he was induced to attack the 
Karrél chief, Hasn Ali Khan, at Naégri Makol, in the Néra il4gé ; his 
attack was successful, and he burnt and plundered the villages, but 
he allowed his force to retreat carelessly and in disorder, himself stayin 
behind it, whereon the Karrals fell on his rear guard, cut them off, a 
slew them, Amar Sigh himself being among those killed. The Samundar 
Kata, at the head of the Harroh river, was the eceno of this disaster. 

Mahérdjah Ranjit Singh thereon, sent Mai Sadda Kour and 

Kaur Sher Singh, with reinforcement of troo 
thames ind and Kour and artillery, to Hard4ra. They revised the 

Nazaranas payable by the chiefs, and built the 
Tarbela Fort. Mai Sadda Kour also went through the ceremony of 
adopting the Turin chief, Mahomed Khan, as her son. 

But events of great importance to Hazéra were now impending. 
Aicbest’ GY. Racate “Gan The Maharajah had summoned Sirdar Harri 
Singh. Battle of Mangal. Singh Nalwa, the Governor of Kashmir, to give 

an account of his charge. He marched by 

Muzaffarabad and Pakhli with 7,000 foot soldiers. When he reached 
Mangal he found that a large number of the Jadéns and Tanaolis, esti- 
mated at not less than 25,000 men, instigated by Mahomed Khén, the 
Turfn chief, had collected there to oppose his passage. He first parleyed 
with them, asking only for a free passage, but they demanded atoll on 
all the Kashmir goods and treasure he was taking with him. The result 
was a battle ; and Sardér Harri Singh defeated his opponents with a loss 
to them of 2,000 men, and the Jédéns to save their villages a down 
@ fine of Rs. 53 per house. Harri Singh then built a fort at Nawashahr, 
rrisoned it, and went on to Lower Hazéré. The Turfn chief, Mahomed 
Khan, fled to the Srikot hills.. His relation, Bostén Khan, came into the 
Sikh camp, and was taken by Harri Singh to Lahore. The Mahér&jah, 
partly pleased with the treasure and presents brought from Kashmir, 
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and partly to reward his lieutenant for the Mangal victory, excused 
Harri Singh from rendering any accounts of his Kashmir charge, and 
‘made him Governor of all Hazara. In spite of the persistent misconduct 
of the Turfn chief, Mahomed Kh&n, he was a few months later received 
by the Mahérdjah at Lahore, anda jégir of Rs. 20,000 conferred 
on him. 

Matters were little improved during the next two years. The Sikhs 

always won a fight in the plains, and as regu- 
Sambat 1879-80, a.v. larly displayed an incapacity for fighting in 
fear Meco ebay the hills. In 1822 they won a hard fight at 
by Sardar Harri Singh. Sari under the Gandgar range, and were 
defeated in an attempt to reduce the Srikot hills. 
Harri Singh then commenced to build the Haripur fort and town at 
the advice of Mokaddam Musharraf. He was called away to the Derajat 
at the beginning of A.D. 1823; as soon as his back was turned, 
the Turin chief picked a quarrel with Harri Singh’s deputy, raised 
the country, and beleaguered the-new town and fort of Haripur. Some 
delay occurred in the arrival of reinforcements, and the disturbances 
spread to the north of Hazar&. ‘The Tanaolfs stormed the Darband Fort, 
and the Swathis stormed the Shinkifri Fort, killing the garrisons in 
both instances. The Swathfs aggravated their conduct by seizing a 
number of young Hindi women and sending them off to Tikri and 
Nandihér, where they married them by force to their own people 
(Mahomedans). The Nawashahr Fort was barely able to hold out 
till Sird4r Harri Singh, who had hurriedly returned to Hazfré, relieved 
it, and defeated the besieging JAdiins with much slaughter. 

Harri Singh then moved on to Mansahra, and built the fort there. 
‘Watching his opportunity, he made a sudden raid on Agror, Tikri, and 
Nandihér, where the Pakhli Sw&this had sent their families. He 
marched through Agror, Tikri, and Koush with only 500 Sowars, driving 
the Swathis befiire him with slaughter, and seizing their women. He 
returned by the Koush glen to Shinkiari, which he reached seven days 
after he had started, carrying 1,000 Swathi women and children with him. 
He exchanged most of his captives for the Hindi women, whom the 
SwAthis held in captivity. Having repaired and regarrisoned the 
Shinkiéri and Galli (Shergarh) Forts, and having fully provisioned them, 
he returned to Mansahra. His next move was to attack Sarbuland 
Khén, the chief of Pallél, Tandwal, and burn his village at Shingri. 
Sarbuland Khan retaliated by closing the passes through Tandwal to 
Northern Hazéré, but Sirdér Harri Singh surprised him on the range 
above Darwéza, near where “ Banda Loharén” now stands, and defeated 
him after a hard fight, killing his eldest son, Sher Mahomed, with his 
own hand. The principal men concerned then fled to Srikot where 
Muhammad Khan, the Turin chief, already was. 

In Asst (October) of the following year Sirdér Harri Singh deter- 

Sambat 1881, a. p. 1824, mined to make an attempt to reduce Srikot, as 
Battle at Nara ; reduction it harboured all the chiefs and others who had 
of Baikot, set his authority, at defiance. But his force 
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seems to have had little heart for the task, and the Sikh troops were 
defeated a second time by the Saidkhanis and Mishwanfs at Nara’ 
at the mouth of the pass leading up to Srikot, their leader, Harri Singh, 
himself barely escaping with his life. The Sikh losses are stated to 
haye been 500 men out of 8,000, the total force brought into the field, 
It was reported for some days after this that Sirdar Harri Singh had 
been Hied an impression which he only succeeded in removing, when 
having recovered from his wounds, he suddenly surprised Bagra, where 
a number of rebels had collected, and put to the sword every armed 
man he found there, 

Meantime the Mahfrdjah, alarmed at the news of Harri Singh’s 
defeat, hastened up to Hazaré with large reinforcements. . Arrived there, 
he summoned all the chiefs and leading men who had taken refuge at’ 
Srikot. The Turin chief, Mahomed Khén, Salih Mahomed the Mishwanf 
chief, and Sarbuland the chief of the Pallél Tanaulis, were the only ones 
who answered his summons. He then attacked the Srikot hills at a 
number of different points simultaneously, driving all opposition easily 
before him, stayed two nights at Srikot, and then marched to Tarbela. 
While there he forded the Indus with his cavalry, and burnt Khabbal, 
and Kya, At the same time Painda Khén, of Amb, sent his son: 
Jahdndéd to make his submission to the Mahérfjah, who then marched 
back vid’ Yusafzai and Kéla-ke-Sardi, taking Muhammad Khén, the 
Turin chief, as'a prisoner with him. The subjection of the Srikot hills 
was clenched by the building of a fort at Srikot, which Harri Singh 
garrisoned with 500 soldiers. : 

The Sirdar then turned his attention ta the reduction of the Karrél 

‘ ., hills ; he sent one column under Maha Singh, 
ee of the Kerrél i4 Bagra, up the Nilén valley, and himself led 
‘ another column by way of the Chaihr hill to 
Sajkot, The chief, Hasn Ali Khan, submitted without fighting. Harri 
Singh gave him N&gri Makol and other villages adjoining it in: jagir, 
and built the Nara fort to secure his own hold on the Karrél country. 
He then appointed Sirdér Maha Singh his Deputy Governor, gave him 
200 Sowdrs and 1,000 footmen in addition to the garrisons of the forts, 
and himself left for Lahore. ‘ 

He had not been long gone hefore Bostén Khan, Turin, the nephew 
sins: 106, Seana 508 of the Turin chief, who was in prison at Lahore, 
82. Ronewsd disturbances. ‘hough enjoying a jégir of Rs. 1,000 per annum, 
Execution of the Turfn raised a new disturbance in the Srikot hills. 
chief and other principal The Sikh Fort there was invested, and Sirdar 
mens Harri Singh returned to -Hazéré to quell this 
new outbreak, This he did with little difficulty with the aid of some 
regular troops who. were passing up to Peshawar. But the Sikh 
leaders, advised by Mokaddam Musharraf, had now made up their minds 
what todo. Sirdér Harri Singh, before leaving Lahore, had paid 
Rs. 55,000 to the Mahéréjah for the person of Muhammad KhAn, the Turin 
chief ; he also caused Bostén Khan Turin, Muhammad Khan, Turin, father 
of the present Painda Khén of Tilokar, Jalél Khan the Dilazak chief, 
the two principal Mishwéni Malliks, and Sheikha J&dun, to be suddenly 
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seized in Hazarf. The Turin chief, Mahomed Khan, he poisoned. with 
salt in the Kallar Fort in the Khatar country ; and under his orders 
Maha Singh blew the others away from guns. It was the old Roman 
policy of cutting off the poppy heads. e 55,000 rupees which Harri 
Singh paid to the Mah4rajah for leave to work his will on Muhammad 
Khan, he recovered by levying Rs. 24 per house on all Hazéré, the 
Pakhli country included ; dhe levy by the way yielded hima profit of 
Rs. 9,000 on the transaction.* 
Harri Singh also ordered the eviction of the Mishwénfs from the 
Srikot hills, which was carried out to the letter, 
Satta ago iol sid and rigorously enforced for five years, the 
, ishwanis during this time suffering great 
distress, and living trans-Indus wherever they could get shelter. 
About a.p. 1830 they succeeded in inducing the Sird4r to allow them to 
return, and gave the Sikhs no more trouble till the year 1846, even 
serving in the field with the Sikh troops in Hazard and its vicinity when 
called out by the Governors. 

These events completed the subjugation ef the present limits of 
Limits of Sikh Hazér4 with three exceptions—the Gakkhar 
Hasiyé ot thie time” “2 territory (iléga Khéupur), the Dhind territory 

(ulégas Dana and Bakot), and KAgén, whic 
was then administored from Srinaggar. The Sikh Forts were establis- 
hed all over the country, not excepting the tract which now constitutes 
the 0cis-Indus territory of the Nawab of Amb. 

The events of the next three years are not of importance ; Hazéré 

1889 was comparatively fare The only disturbances’ 
ee a, ts with which the Sikhs had to deal were confined 

: to the north-west part of Haz&ré, on the banks 
and in the vicinity of the Indus. There Painda Khén, the Nawd&b: of 
Amb, kept up from the Bahingra range and from the country west of the 
Indus a sort af guerilla warfare which harrassed the garrisons in the 
Sikh forts, 

In a.p, 1828 Sardér Harri aed aires a canes i 
s request of the Kashmir vernor, but the 
Ditton an ae latuer not supporting him, he withdrew, 
followers of Khalifs Said levying from the Bamba chief a fine of 
aed Rs. 4,000, 

On his way back the Swathi chief fruitlessly opposed his passage of the 
Kunhar, and Harri Singh, putting a Thana of 300 men into the chief's 
house at Garhi Habibulla, went on to Mansahra. The Swathi and 
Bamba chiefs turned the detachment out of Gahri Hab{fbulla as soon 
as the Sardér’s back was turned. Arrived at Mansahra, more important 
business commanded the Sikh Governor's attention. The followers of 
Khalifa Said Ahmad had crossed over from Yusafzéi, and invested the 


a ee eS ee ees 

* Total levied Re. 64,000, at 24 per house, say 26,000 houses, the population of 
which, at 5 souls per house, would be },30,000, Priests, Saids, Fakirs, widows, ant 
orphans, were exempted from the tax, Allowing for these classes and for imperfect 
collections, the levy indicates that the Loe ing oe of Hazara at that time was about 
174,000soula. The levy did not incluude the Boi, Dhand, and Kbnépur hills, nor the 
northern glensof the Mansabra tahsih 
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Tarbela Fort. Having relieved that, he turned back and attacked a 
detachment of Hindustanfs under the Khalffa’s nephew, Ahmad Ali Shah, 
who had taken up a position on the plain south of the Bahingra hill at 
Phulra, on the right bank of the Siran. Ahmad Ali Shah had some 60 
Hindusténfs and 2,000 Haz4ré men with him (principally Tanaulis). 
The latter fed at the beginning of the battle, and Ahmad Ali Shah 
and his Hindusténis were cut up to a man. 

Painda Khan was now so hard pushed between the Sikhs in Hazar& 

and the influence of Khalifa Said Ahmad 
Sambat | 1886, aD. 1528. in YusafzAi, that he tried tomend matters by 
Kha «OS® submitting to the Khalifa. The result was 

only to lower his position still further ; his 
brother, Madad Khén, and Naw4b Khén (now the Shingri Jagirdér), 
both of them his worst rivals, being then chief men in the Khalifa’s 
camp. So he left his country for the time, secking a refuge in the 
distant Swtéhi tracts, cis-Indus. At last he went to the Agror chief, 
and while there sent his son, JahAndéd, to Harri Singh at Mansahra, 
begging his help. This Harri Singh gave him ; he drove the Hindust4nfs 
out of the forts which they had established in Painda Khén’s absence 
in his country, cis-Indus, and made the country over to Painda Khén 
again. In return Painda Khan gave his son Jahindaéd asa hostage to 
the Sikh Governor, who took him with him to Lahore. 

Shortly afterwards the Yusafzéi people rose against Khalffa Said 
Recovers hig trane-Indus Abmad and his followers; and the Khalifa, 
country, and againquarells with so many of his followers as escaped, fied 
with the Sikhe, to Tikri and Nandihér,’ cis-Indus. Painda 
Khén at the same time recovered his Amb territory, trans-Indus, which 
the Hindusténis had deserted in their flight. He also again seized the 
Sikh forts at Kédirabéd and Kirpilién, thus commencing a new quarrel 
with the Sikhs, of which the main provebma ge nee seems to have been 
the enmity which existed between him and Maha Singh, the deputy of 
Sirdér Harri Singh. 

Meantime the Hint were euniae Heigl Loa a phe i 

of Hazfré; they had stcc in makin 
Dota Perit themselves masters of the Koush an 
at Bal&kot. Bhogarmang glens, and also of the valley of the 
Kunhér as far down as Balékot, the Be athis and Kégén Saiads siding 
with them out of opposition to the Sikhs. Being, however, promptly 
met by a force under ieoar Sher Singhand theSwéthfs, most of them bein 
only half-hearted in the Hindustanf cause, they were defeated wit! 
great slaughter at Balékot, and their leader, Khalifa Said Ahmad, slain. 
Such as escaped returned to India via Kabul and Shikérpur. 
To make a short digression, yh es ee? oe ane this that 
a smaller band of Hindusténis, collecting again 
mor aa hae the at Sithéna, were used by Péinda Khén" inthe 
evicting of the ei chief from his territory. 
They were next called on to Tikri by the father of the present Ghufdr 
Khan, of Trund, to help him against the Daishi Swathfs. Arrived there 
they spread their influence into Nandihér and Allaf, but in a short time 
F 
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they made themselves so disliked by their overbearing conduct and 
oppressive demands that the Swathis begged Painda *Kham to rid the 
country of them. He made a pretence of pipeaite an attack on 
Yusafzai, and sent for the greater part of the Hindustanis to help him. 
When they arrived at Amb, trans-Indus, he took all the boats back 
to the left bank of the Indus, and obliged the Hindusténfs to make their 
way back to their old abode at Sithéna. 

At the close of this’ year the Mahdrdjéh, being on his way tc 

Peahhwas, sent a Vakil to Painda Khén, in- 

ee eae viting him to his camp with a view to th 

: settlement of the continued — disturbance: 

between him‘and the Sikh Governors of Hazéré. But Painda Khan 

seized the Vakil, and sent word that he would keep him till his 

son Jahfndad was released. This bold stroke succeeded, and Jahéndad 

Khén was sent back to Painda Khén by Sardér Harri Singh’s 

order. After this Painda Khan neither himself came in to any Sikh 
Governor, nor did he ever again send his son to them. 

In the year following Sirdar Harri Singh evicted the @akkhar 
Sambat 1888, A.D. 1831. ot from the Khanpur ilaqé, on the plea 
Reduetion of the Khinpur tbat their Nazrénah was in arrears, and building 
Gakkhars. a Fort at Khanpur, took the tract under direct 

Sikh management. For six years after this 
the Gakkhar chiefs, from their retreats at the head of the Dhind and 
Karrél hills, managed to keep parts of their old ilaqa in a more of 
less unsettled state. At leugik in the year 1837 (Sambat 1894) 
they were conciliated with jagir grants in their old domains. 

In the next year, consequent on complaints received at Lahore 

of the lawless character of the Mandla Gakkhar 
aber ie Pte ‘ chief, Shahwali Khaén, Sardér Harri Singh 
country. attacked and annexed the Dhénd hills (ilaqa 

Danna). He seized Shahwali Khén at Lora, 
and after some little fighting the Dhinds submitted. The Danna Fort 
am built to dominate their country, and a garrison of 400 men was 
eft in it. 

A disturbance occurred in the Dhind country, which was quieted 
nieve : by the removal of the Thanddér ; another officer 

at 1890, aD. 1883. named by the Dhinds was substituted. 
Further disturbances occurred in the Dhind country, the new Thanadér 
ee : being killed in the fray. But they ended in 

ambat 1891, 4.D: 1884. the submission of the Dhands without coercion 
by troops from Haripur or Rawalpindi. The former Thanddar was then 
reappointed. After this the Dhinds remained quiet till a.p. 1846. 

In the spring of 1836 Ahmad Ali and Fateh Ali, the Karrél Sardars 
Bambat 1893, a.p. 1836. Of Sataura (on the Harroh), whowere in receipt 
Disturbances in the Karrél of a jégir of Rs. 3,000 from the Sikhs, rebelled and 
country, beleaguered the Nara Fort, which dominated their 
tract. On Sardér Maha Singh’s arrival from Haripur with troops, the 
Karrdls fled. Sardér Maha Singh then took his troops to Sataura, des- 
troyed the houses of the Karrél chiefs, and built afort there, into which 
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he put 100 sepays. To the Karrél chiefs who had rebelled he gavea 
nominal jdgir of Rs. 1,000 per annum in another place, resuming their 
previous larger grant. 

At the end of the year Sirdér Harri Singh returned to Hazér4, and 
making a raid on Agror, evicted Painda Khan’s 
soldiers from that valley, and garrisoned it with 
300 soldiers ina fort at Kulikka. He also built 
two more forts in Painda Kh4n’s country, and garrisoned them, and com- 

leted the equipment and provisions of the other forts on the Unér and 
lade, He then returned to Haripur vid Kirpilidn. 
Sambat 1894, a.p. 1837. In April of this year Sirdér Harri Singh 
Death of Sirdar Harri Singh was killed at the battle of Jamrad in front of the 
at Jamrad. Khaibar Pass. Shortly before his death Hasn 
Ali Khan, the Karrél chief of Nagri Makol, had risen against the Sikh 
Government, and stormed the Nari Fort, killing most of the garrison. 
Sirdar Maha Singh, who was absent with Sirdér. Harri Singh at the time, 

uickly returned and quelled the rising. In October 1837 the faction at 
Panjit Singh’s court, who were inimical to the late Sardér Harri Singh, 
succeeded in chagcrpe the recall of his protegé, Maha Singh, from Hazard, 
and Sirdér Teja Singh succeeded him as Governor of Hazard. 

The four years following (4.p. 1838 to 1841) were remarkable in 
* Sambat 1895to0 1998, Hazdrd for only two events. In the year 1840: 
4D. 1838 to 1841. Teja A.D. Sirdér Teja Singh appointed Pidré Mal to 
Singh, Governor of Hazéré. he KArddr of Hazdrd. He leased out the coun- 
try in heavy farms (ijérds) aggregating Rs. 4,00,000. At the time these 
farming ‘leases were given out, grain was dear; an unusually plentiful 
harvest followed ; grain became suddenly cheaper ; the lessees defaulted 
and ‘absconded ; but Pidré Mal collected every rupee: that he could 
squeeze out of the occupants. The severities resorted to by him were 
extreme, and caused great distress and panic among the people. 

The next year, in May 1841, Arbel Singh and his troops were 
ee a ah ee engaged in the usual skirmishes with Painda 
Fags a1. 2 Khan of Amb,.on the banks of the Indus above 

Tarbela. The Sikh camp was near Kharkot. On 
the 2nd June, while the Sikh troops were fighting with Painda Khan 
and his followers on the hills east of the Indus, the great flood of the Indus 
took place. The devastation caused by it was enormous. Painda Khan’s 
village at Amb was destroyed ; so were the Sikh forts at Darband, Khari, 
Kadiréb4d, and Tarbela, and numerous other villages on the banks of tho 
river. The flood was as unprecedented as it was unexpected. No one 
who prepared for it. It is described as rushing down the valley of the 
Indus like a huge;moving wall with a fearful roar, and so rapidly that 
there was in many cases no time to escape to the higher lands. Ina few 
short. moments the river swelled to an enormous volume and width, far 
beyond its previous highest flood marks, and swept away in one common 
destruction fields, villages, household goods, cattle, and human bein gy 


Eviction of Painda Khan 
from Agror. 


* Ranjit Singh died July 1839 ; succeeded by his son, Kharrak Singh, who died 5th 
November 1840. On 14th January 1841 Sher Singh, ae son of Ran it Singh, seized 
the sovereignty of the Punjab (Marshman’s History of India, Volume IIL, pages 273-74,) 
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The Sikh camp on the banks of the river, with its entire baggage, maga- 
zine, and several guns, was also carried away ; many lives of those left in 
camp being lost. The contending forces on the hills above the Indus 
stopped fighting at the sight of the catastrophe ; and on Painda Khén’s 
sending word to the Sikh leader that God had judged them and made the 
one as liskyless as the other, and that they should therefore now leave off 
fighting, both sides marched back, Painda Khan and his followers to their 
homes, the Sikhs to their quarters at Haripur. 

Among the other lamentable results of this flood not the least were, 
the destruction of rich alluvial lands on the banks of the Indusin Hazéra 
and the sweeping away of the islands between Attook and Tarbela, till 
then covered with fine forests of sissoo. 

In the winter of aa ee Loe oe h, to whom his neha 

aharajéh Sher Sin iven Kashmir an 
—— 1800, 4D. 1842. Hozéré in jégir, ped to Tease vid Kashmir, 
uléb Singh appointed ae : Z 
Governor of Iiazdra, and camped at Shinkidri. He appointed Guléb 
Painda Khan evicted from Singh to be Governor of Kashmir and Hazara, 
hie territory ; hic death, and after making other arrangements, moved on to 
Painda Khén’s country on the banks of the Indus. Painda Khan refused 
to come in at his summons ; so Partéb Singh, acting on the advice of the 
Sirdérs who accompanied him, made over the country to Painda Khén’s 
brother, Madad Khén. Nothing was then left to Painda Khén except a 
few ploughs of land, trans-Indus. Kour Partéb Singh then returned to 
Lahore ; and GulAb Singh went with him, leaving ‘Atbel Singh to manage 
Hasard on his behalf. Painda Kh&n died the year following. 
On the t5th Repeater ae sagan ee Singh and his son 
an. 1843-44, Partéb Singh were murdered at re ; the bo 
ae Vraleape” Govern- Dhulip Singh being proclaimed Mah4réjah na 
ment, Sher Singh’s stead, with Hira Singh as Wazir. 
The Darbar resumed the direct management of Hazéré, | sent Diwén 
Mialréj Dilwélwéla* te govern Hazéré in place of Guléb Pagel: nominee, 
Arbel Singh. The revenue arrangements made by Diwén Miulréj were. 
more moderate in the amount assessed and more judicious in their details 
than those of his predecessors, and gave much relief to the country. 

The year following, at Raj& Guléb Singh’s instigation, Wazir 
Sambat 1902, 4.v, 1844, Punnu was sentto Hazéré to govern jointly 
Wazit Punnu to govern with Diwdn Milréj. The latter resenting this, 
jointly with Mulréj. went to Lahore. Returning about the time of 
the rabf collections of Sambat 1901, he found that the Waafr had alread 
collected the revenue. A quarrel ensued, which ended in the Wazir's 
going off to Kashmir, and leaving cand to make the kharff collec- 
tions. It was in June of this year that Diwdén IbrShim, who had been 
sent by Rdjah Gulab Singh from Jammu with 300 or 400 ys to 
attack Childs, was led into an ambush at Diw4n Bela, near the village of 
Kégén, and himself and his force destroyed by the Kagén Saiads and 
by the Sw4this of Balékot. 


i 

* This person ie not to be confounded with Diwan Mulrdj, son of Séwan Mal, 
Governor of Mooltan, whose rebellion was the cause of the 2nd Sikh war. Nor had 
these two persons any connection witb esch other. Diwan Mulrdj, Governor of Mazéré 
was & Native of Dilwal in the Salt Range the Jhelum district. He died in 1874 ; his son 
enjoys 4 emall jégir, 
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The utter disorganization of government at the Sikh capital was now 
Sambat 1902, a.p. 1845-46, 2% temptation to fresh disturbances in Hazdré, 
Renewed disturbances in which the peopleand their chiefs were unable 
Hazard. Lundi Mussulmini, any longer to resist. By the autumn of 1845 
disturbances were cropping up all over Haz&r4. And in the beginning 
of 1846 with the news of the Sikh reverses at the hands of the British, 
the disturbances became general. The Dhinds first rose, headed by 
their religious leaders, the Pirs of Plass{, and stormed the Mari fort in the 
Karral equntry. Two detachments, sent by Milrij to punish them, 
were defeated with loss—one at Garhi, in the Dhind country, the other 
at Nara, in the Karrél country. The rising was barely put down by two 
regiments newly arrived from Lahore. 

A remnant of the Hindustaénfs, who had collected at Kawai in 
Kagan, and declared that Khalifa Said Ahmed was not dead, but would 
soon appear again, began to raise disturbances in Northern Hazéra. ' 
The people there joined them, and stormed the forts of Shinkiari, 
Bhairkund, Garhi Habjbulla, and Agror, slaying the garrisons. The 
only garrison which succeeded in escaping was that of the Mansahra 
force. Nawdb Khan of Shingri, who was sent by Diwdn Milraj to 

uiet the Sw4thi country, on arrival at Garhi Habibulla, sent excuses 
that his foree was too small, and secretly busied himself with inciting 
revolt throughout Hazara. 

Jahandad, the son of Painda Khan, the Amb chief, seized his father’s 
old territory. He stormed the Sikh forts, but, unlike all the other 
Hazard chiefs, he was wise enough to treat their captured garrisons with 
kindness, foresceing that the power of the Sikh State would be shortly ’ 
reassertéd from Lahore. The Mishwdénis rose and stormed the Srikot 
Fort. The Khénpur Gakkhars, led by Rajah Haidar Bakhsh, took the 
Khénpur Fort and repossessed themselves of their country. Nawab 
Khan, of Shingri, returned from the Swathi country, and stormed the 
Sherw&n fort, for which DiwAn Milr§j retaliated on him by imprisoning 
his sister’s husband, Réjah Haydét Khén, of Ménakrai, in the Haripur 
Fort. : 
Diwén Milr4j’s desire to put down these disturbances had been 

aralyzed from the first by the refusal of his spare troops to march into 
Bove Hazara ; they were cantoned near Rajoié. At length the Jaduns 
rose and collected at Bagra, and Ghulém Khan Turin, gathered a number 
of followers at Jégal in the Haripur plain. The troops at Rajoié then 
deserted their cantonments and retreated to Haripur, where they encamped 
outside the fort. 

It became daily more difficult to hold the Haripur town. At length 
on the 7th March 1846 (26th Ph4gan, Sambat 1902), the rebels attacked 
the town ; thereon the inhabitants fled in panic towards the fort, and were 
followed in the evening by the Sikh detachments. The town was then 
plundered and burnt by the rebels. The Turin chief, Ghulém Khan, 
now took up his head-quarters in the Haripur town ; tho Tarkheli chief 
at the adjoining village of Dheri ; Nawéb Khdén and the Tanaulfs, with 
Maulvi Wildyat Alf and his Hindustdnis, at Ménakrai : and the Karrals, 
Jaduns, and Dilazaks at Sardi Sdlih. Their next step was to cut off the 
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channel which supplied the Haripur fort with water from the Dor river. 
In twelve days the tanks of the Fort were consequently exhausted. The 
Sikh troops had now no resource but to fight. But the rebels had no 
stomach for fighting, and the Sikh troops, much to their own surprise, 
scattered them with very little trouble. A reinforcement of two regi- 
ments arrived op ortunely from Peshawar, and some show was made of 
punishing the villages nearest Haripur which had been most concerned. 
But Diwan Mulr4j had lost heart, and making an exeuse of a message 
received from Lahore on the 16th April 1846, he deserted the fort at 
Haripur, and marched to Hasn Abdél with all his troops. 

he Hazéré chiefs then assembled at Haripur and appointed Said 
Akbar, of Sithana, their “ Bédshah.” Nawab Khan, Tanauli, of Shingri 
and Ghulam Khan, Turin, were appointed his ministers. And throughout 
the Hazéré district the people made an attempt to restore the status which 
existed prior to Sikh rule, sree in respect of the tenure af the land. 
This period is popularly spoken of in Hazéré as the Lundi Mussul- 
mani, the term Lundi signifying incomplete* The poople’s hopes were in 
truth doomed to almost immediate disappoinment. 

On the 19th March 1846 peace was concluded between the Sikh 

we ae Darbar and the British Government. The 12th 

Bi nay foabel 3 article of the treaty ceded to Rajah Gulab Singh 

: : “Kashmir and its dependencies ; or as it was 

described in the treaty between the British Government and Guléb 

. Singh executed on the 16th idem, “all the hilly or mountainous country, 

“ with its dependencies situate eastward of the River Indus and westward 
of the River Ravi, &c.” 

Accordingly Rajah Guléb Singh sent Diwan Hari Chand to collect 
the Hazaré revenue. He reached Haripur vid Khanpur on the 23nd May 
1846, and established himself in the fort. The Gakkhar chief, R4&jah Haidar 
Bakhsh, paid up the rabi revenue of his tract. Most of the people of 
Lower Hazérd rendered their submission. To Jahadndéd Khén, the 
chief of Amb, who had saved the Sikh garrisons of his country, Diwan 
Harri Chand confirmed his old jagir, adding that of Kulai and Badnak. 
But the Jaduns at Rajoié and Nawashahr, assisted in the latter place by 
Hindusténi follwers of the deceased Khalifa Said Ahmed, resisted him 
and defeated his troops ; and disorder continued in Pakhli. Meantime, 
by the beginning of November 1846, Shaikh Imém-ud-din, the Sikh 
governor at Srinagar, who had resisted the authority of Rajah Gulab. 
Singh, had been coerced by troops sent from Lahore. And Diwén Karam 
Chand, with Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieutenant Lumsden, Assistants to 
the Lahore Resident, marched with troops from Srinagar vid Muzaffaré- 
bad to coerce Upper Haz4ré, On the sixth January 1847 they were 
opposed ineffectually by the Hindustanis and Swathis at the Dub pass 
x Garhi Habibulla ; and the Swathis submitting to the Kashmir 
Governor after the battle, the Hindusténis fled the country. A 
considerable jagir was then given to the Swathi chief, which he still 
holds. 


*In its common application it is applied to the stump left after cutting of an 
animal's tail, 
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Early in 1847 Rajah Gulab Singh induced the Lahore Darbar to 
Sambat 1904, a.p. 1847. take over from him all the hilly country west of 
Transfer of the Hazara the Jhelum, peeing, exchange territory 
district to the Lahore Dar- near Jummoo. The is on which the ex- 
bar. Captain Abbott's first change was agreed to was “ that an equitable 
Bubsmary Setrement. “assessment hoald first be made in Hazéré, 
involing (including ?) the release of jégirs and other rent-free holdings, 
and that on the aliiood income lands should be given on another part 
of the border (Jummoo-cisJhelum) to half ihe value of those of 
Hazara.”* 

ed James Abbott, Assistant to the Resident at Lahore, was 
deputed to Hazéré to make this assessment. The assessment so made by 
him is ordinarily described as the first Summary Settlement of Hazéra. 
The Lahore Darbae at the same time nominated Sirdér Chatar Singh to 
be the Governor (Nézim) of Hazéré. The details of Captain James 
Abbott’s assessments will be described inanother placein this volume By 
fair assessments, by liberality to the chiefs, and by the display of 
firmness and vigor when occasion required itt, he completely pacified the 
country so that on the 3lst January 1848 the Resident at Lahore was 
able to pepo to the Government of India that Hazéré was petectly 
tranguil. 

On the 19th April ried desir tenees. punmenees at Mooltan by 

: the wounding of Lieutenant Anderson and Mr. 
Taine hater wat! Vans Agnew. The events that followed are 
: well known. In June Sirdér Sher Singh, son 
of Chatar Singh, the Governor of Hazéré was sent witha Sikh force 
against Mooltan. Early in July Captain Abbott reported from Hazér4 
that the Sikh Brigade at Gandhian, in Pakhli, were in a disaffected 
state, and that he mistrusted the intentions of Chatar Singh. Captain 
Abbott was then at Sherwan, where he had been since May. By the 
beginning of August the intention of the Sikh troops in Hazard to 
march to Lahore on the first opportunity was reported on such good 
authority to Major Abbott that he took measures to raise the Mahome- 
dan population of Hazér4. On the 6th of August Commedan§ Canora, 
a European (or American) who commanded the Artillery at Haripur 
was shot by Chatar Singh’s order, and it became clear that the Sikh 
troops and their leader in Hazéré were alike committed to the cause of 
rebellion. 

; Thus faced by open rebellion of the most formidable character, 
oe ie Abbott nevertheless maintained himself at Srikot so long as he 
ha ony the Sikhs to deal with. He commanded the syuinablice of 
the Mahomedan population of the district. On the one hand their old 
hatred of their Sikh rulers, the wrongs and oppression which they had 
suffered under them in former years, and on the other hand the extreme 
liberality, kindness, and consideration which they had experienced from 


* Jagir correspondence. Letter by Sir H. Lawrence. 


+ See the report of the expedition against Samalkhand, in Gandgar, at 
54-55 of the published papers of 1847-49, % i i RS 


j Pages 106 and 111 of the same papers. 
Anglice Commandant, 
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Captain Abbott, were successfully appealed to by him. And though the 
rough guerilla bands which he called round him from among the 
population of Haz4ré were unable to meet the Sikh troops in the plain 
and to drive them out of Hazérd, the position taken up by Captain 
Abbott, and the support which he received from the chiefs and popula- 
tion, was a source of embarrassment to the Sikh leaders. 

On the 3rd of January 1848 the Fort of Attock fell before the 
troops of the Amir of Kabul. The Amfr then threatened to advance on 
Keshtate vid Haz4ra, and sent his son, Ghuldm Haidar Khén, witha 

ortion of his force, into the Hazéré plain. This union of the Sikh and 
urani forces against the British proved too much for the fidelity of 
some of the principal men who had hitherto stood by Captain Abbott. 
The principal deserters were the Turin and Tarkheli chiefs. Meantime 
Major Abbott moved back to the country round Sherwén, seeing some 
hope of opposing the Daurdni troops in that hilly tractin the event of 
their making a move towards Kashmir.* But on 21st of February 1849 
the war was brought to a close by the victory of Gujrat; and on the 
16th March the last of the Afghan troops had fied across the Indus at 
Attock. 

To give a detailed account of Captain James Abbott’s proceedings 
during those eventful seven months ( August 1848 to February 
1849 ), when he maintained his position single-handed in the Hazéré 
hills, cut off by the Sikh army from all effective assistance, would be 
scarcely within the purpose of such a work as the present. No detailed 
account of his proceedings has yet been written, nor has he left behind 
him any materials from which it could be compiled. The few existing 
notices of the subject to be found in the papers presented to Parliament 
on the close of the 2nd Sikh war contain ample testimony to the great 
difficulties of his position, and to the spirit in which he met them. 

The following extract from the Governor-General’s despatch of the 
7th March, reporting the victory at Gujr&t, bears the following testimony 
to his services: —“ It is a gratifying spectacle to witness the intrepid 
bearing of this officer in the midst of difficulties of no ordinary kind, not 
merely maintaining his position, but offering a bold front, at one time 
to the Sikhs, at another to the Afghéns, notwithstanding that religious 
fanaticism has been at work to induce his Mahomedan levies to desert 
his cause. He must have secured the attachment of the wild people 
amongst whom he has been thrown by his mild and conciliatory demea- 
nour in times of peace, as wellas by his gallantry as their leader in 
action, thus enhancing the credit of our national character, and preparing 
the way for the easy occupation of an almost. impregnable country.” 
‘The annexation of the Pun- On the 29th March 1849 the Punjab was 
jab. Short notice of sub- annexed to the British Empire, and the succeed- 
sequent events in Hazéré jing 25 years in Hazdré have been years of almost 
Rep Sorte Ea Cors Hise, sinbeulon peace and of increasing prosperity. 

The autumn of 1852 saw some disturbances in Ran, and an 
expedition against the Black Mountain to punish the Hasazais for the 
murder of two Salt Officers at Nika Pani on the Undr. 


* Page 586 of the published papers. 
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In the beginning of September 1857 the Dhfinds made an ineffec- 
tual attempt to surprise our Sanatarium at Murree, and were promptly 
punished for it; and in the spring of 1858 a force from Hazéra 
co-operated with another from Peshawar in the destruction of the 
Hindust4ni colony at Sith4na on the Indus. In the cold weather of 
1863-64 a force was assembled at Darband to co-operate with the force 
proceeding vid the Ambeyla Pass against the Hindustdnis at Malka. 
In July and August 1868 disturbances took place in Agror and on 
the Black Mountain border, resulting in the second Black Mountain 
expedition. It would not be correct to say that in any of these instances 
the general peace of the district has been disturbed. It was most nearly 
disturbed in the autumn of 1857, when all men’s minds were anxiously 
awaiting the result of the siege of Dehli. But on each occasion men 
have not been wanting among the chiefs and people of Hazdra to render 
to us such active service as we required of them. 

These frontier disturbances will be briefly noticed in Chapter V. 
(page ). It is sufficient in this place to say that they have been 
neither extensive, formidable, nor difficult to quell. And the population, 
who, under the oppression of Sikh rule, were both treacherous and 
restless, have been found under our Government to be as tractable as 
unwarlike ; their chiefs powerless for evil in the presence of a just 
administration, and the people generally, though still on occasion 
éxcitable and clamorous, yet thoroughly sensible, alike of the great 
benefits which our rule has brought to them, and of their own impotence 
to offer any effective opposition to it, 

The people of Tanéwal call themselves Mughal Barlés, and count 
Feudal Tandwal, their descent in the 15th generation from one 
Am{ir Khan who is said to have been killed in 
battle in Sw&t. He had two sons, Pdél Khén and Hindu Khan, who 
came over to Tandwal from Swét. At&é Muhammad Khdén of Bir and 
Nawdb Khén of Singhri count descent from Pal Khan and style 
themselves “ Tandwali Palal,” while Muhammad Akram Khan, c.s. 1. 
Nawab of Amb, counts descent from Hindu Khén, and styles himself 
“Tandwali Hindwal.” The Tandwalfs divide themselves into two sections, 
Palél and Hindwal, and seem to have come to the country some 400 years 
ago, gradually spreading themselves over the lands at Bere occupied 
by them. For 11 generations, or till the time of one Haibat Khén, they 
had no head. Haibat Khén became Khan of Tapa Hindwél, and enter- 
tained 50 horsemen and 100 footmen. He died about 1803 A.D., and was 
succeeded in the Khéni or chiefship by his son H&shim Ali. About 
this time Ahmad Ali Khan, cae of Até Muhammad Khén of 
Bir, the father of the present Khan, a minor under the Court of Wards, 
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gained supremacy over the Paldl Tapa. Héshim Ali Hindwél and 
Ahmad Ali Khan Paldl married each the other’s sister. Ahnfad Ali, 
however, grew jealous of Hashim Ali’s influence, invited him and his 
sister, Hashim Ali’s wife, over to his village, massacred him and his 
followers numbering about 100 men, and sent his sister, wife of Hashim 
Ali, to Naw4b Khan, brother of H4shim Ali, who married her. Nawab 
Khan endeavoured to obtain aid from the Pathan tribes to revenge the 
murder of his brother, and failing, sought assistance from the Durdni 
Governor of Kashmir, who supplied him with some soldiers under the 
command of Abdul Rahmén. On their approach Ahmad Ali, leaving 
property to the value of about one lakh of rupees with the Saiyads of 
Sithana, made his escape to the Mahiban mountains. Nawdéb Khan 
after burning Ahmad Ali’s house, returned to his people and sent back 
his Dirani followers, and Ahmad Ali returned to his Khani. Nawab 
Khan entertained the mother of Dost Muhammad Khan, Amir of Kabul, 
and of Muhammad Azam of Kashmir and her suite most hospitably 
at Bir while en route from Kashmir to Kabul. On departure he begged 
for her “ Ijérband ” (Paijaéma string). Her following not being strong 
enough to resent the apparent insult, she bestowed the “ ijarband,” 
probably a valuable one, on Nawéb Khan, but communicated the insult 
to her son Muhammad Azam, who the following year, when returnin 
from Kashmir, closed Nawdb Khan in a “khal” (skin), and drome 
him in the River Indus; but Nawéb Khanu’s son, Painda Khan, escaped 
by flight. 3 

, il Nawdb Khan’s succession to the chiefship of the Hindwal 
Tapa, the Hindwadl Tandwalfs were proprietors and daftaris over their 
shares of land; and on Painda Khdn’s return he was taunted by 
one of the tribes saying: “ now your father is dead, vou will be a daftri 
like us.” Painda Khén bore the taunt in mind and meeting a batch 
of 400 dismissed Jezailchis from Kashmir en route to Kabul in search 
of employ, gained them over by promises of rich rewards, and collecting 
the most influential men of the Tapa, killed two of the principal men, 
drowned others in the river Indus, and took the Khéni, making the rest 
submit as his tenants. He subsequently increased his followers to 200 
horsemen and 500 footmen. 

During the Sikh conquests in Hazfra, Sardar Hari Singh defeated 
Sarbuland Khan, the chief of the Palél Tandwalfs, and annexed his country, 
killing his son Sher Muhammad Khan with his own hand, Sarbuland Khan 
escaped to Lussan in Phulra (Painda Khén Hindwal Tanawalt’s territory), 
Sardar Hari Singh wrote to Painda Khén chief of the Hindwél Tanawalis, 
offering him Tapa Palal for the capture of Sarbuland Khan, but Sarbuland 
escaped across the Indus ; and on Painda Khan asking for his Tapa, on 
the plea that he had done his best to capture Sarbuland, the request was 
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refused an led to ill-feeling ; and Sardér Hari Singh, in place of giving 
Painda Khan the Paldl Tapa, seized parts of Hindwal territory. How- 
ever, about Sambat 1896 (1839 a.p.), Sard4r Lehna Singh Sindhinwéla 

ve Kulai and Badnak of the Palél Tapa in jégir to Painda Khan; and 

jor Abbott, on the 15th May 1848, conveyed the villages of Kulai and 
Badnak as jaégir in perpetuity to Painda Khéan’s son Jahéndéd Khan 
Hindwal Tanéwali of Amb. Painda Khan died in 1840 a.p., and was 
succeeded by his son Jahdnddd Khan, who died in 1858 a.p., and was 
succeeded by his son Muhammad Akram Khan, who in 1868 for services 
in the Agror expedition, obtained an additional jagir of Rs. 500 and the 
titles of Nawab and c. s. 1. 

The following officers have been Deputy Commissioners of Hazdra 
since annexation. The people commonly speak 
of Major J. Abbott’s first arrival in Hazdra in 
1847 as the commencement of our rule :— 


The Deputy Commis- 
sioners of Hazdra. 


To. 


Names of Deputy Commissioners, From, 


March 1849 
May 1853 
October 1853 


- | April 1853 
...| September 1853 
-; 19th April 1859 


Major James Abbott 
Major H. B. Edwardes 


Captain J. R. Becher 
Major R. Adams 

Major H. W. H. Coxe 
Major A, Munro ae 
Captain E. L. Ommanney 
Major G. R. Shortt 99 
Mr. J. Frizelle one 
Major W. G. Waterfield ... 
Major T. J. C. Plowden ... Bee 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. G. Waterfield 
H. C, T, Robinsen, Esquire ; 

R. Udny, Esquire ie Ke 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. G, Waterfield 
R. Udny, Esquire aja en 

H. C. T. Robinson, Esquire... 
Lientenant-Colonel W. G. Waterfield 
H. C. T. Robinson, Esquir: ted 

R. Udny, Esquire 
Captain C. F. Massy 
A. R. Bulman, Esquire ... 
Major E. L. Ommanney ... 

Major C. McNeile ‘as at es 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. G, G, Hastings, c.n. 
Major T. J. C. Plowden, c. 1. B. = 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. G. G. Hastings, c.B. 


20th April 1859 
Ist March 1863... 
25th March 1865 ... 
Ist May 1866 
17th March 1871 ... 
lst December 1872 
18th March 1873 ... 
18th September 1875 
27th October 1875... 
6th December 1876 
13th Do. ‘ 
6th March 1877 ... 
28th May 1877 
31st October 1877 ... 
17th November 1877 
9th January 1878... 
30th Do. Fe 
18th March 1878 ... 
9th Aprill878_.. 
13th December 1878 
8th April 1880... 
22nd December 1882 
6th October 1883... 
14th December 1883 


.. {28th February 1863 


25th March 1865 
| 30th April 1866 


.. | 11th March 1871 


| 30th November 1872 
17th March 1873 


| 26th October 1875 
| 5th December 1876 
| 12th Do. 


.. | 5th March 1877 


| 27th May 1877 


.-.| 830th October 1877 


16th November 1877 
Sth January 1878 
29th Do. 


‘| 17th March 1878 


8th April 1878 


.| 12th December 1878 


7th April 1880 


. | 21th December 1882 


| 5th October 1883 
13th December 1883 
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In the beginning of September 1857 the Dhunds made an_ ineffec- 
tita] attempt to surprise our Sanatariam at Murrce, and were promptly 
punighed for it ; and in the spring of 1858 a force from Hazfré co-operated 
with Ayother from Peshéwar in the destruction of the Hindusténf colony 
at Sith&ga on the Indus. / 


In the\cold weather of 1863-64 a force was assembled at Darband 
to co-operaté\with the force proceeding vid the Ambeyla Pass against the 
Hindustanis a\Malka. F. 

In July and \ugust 1868 disturbances took place in Agror and on 


the Black Mountaip border, resulting in the second Black Mountain 
expedition. / 

It would not be corxect to say that in any o ‘these intances the 
general peace of the distrigt has been disturbed.“ It was most nearly 
disturbed in the autumn of\1857, when all mey’s minds: were anxiously 
awaiting the result of the siége of Delhi. Buy on each occasion men 
have not been wanting amongtthe chiefs and People of Hazara to render 
to us such active service as we 


These frontier disturbances riefly noticed in Chapter V. 
(page __). _ It is sufficient in this , to say that.they have been neither 
extensive, formidable, nor difficult tofguell. And the population, who, 
under the oppressions of Sikh rule weke both treacherotts and restless, 
have been found under our Goveyfmenf\o be as tractable as tnwarlike ; 
Ahe presence of a just administration, 
ough atill\on occasion excitable and 
great benefits which our 
Impotence to offer any 


The Deputy Commission- rs The following officers\\have been Deputy 


ers of Hazara. / Commissioners of Hazard since, annexation :— 
/ i 

Name of Deputy Commissioners. From. , To. 
‘MajorJames Abbott... we ... | March 1849 we | April 1853, 
Major H. B, Edwardes... ten we | May 1853 «+» | September 1853, 
Captain J. R. Becher .., ae -« | October 1853 «+. | 19th April 1859. 
Major R. Adams ae fei «| 20th April 1859... | 28th February A 
Major H. Wi H. Coxe... Paes ... | Ist March 1863... | 25th Mareh 1868, 
Major A. Munro ad ee «. {25th March 18€% ,., | 30th Apirl 1866. 
Captain Es |, Ommannhey ewe! | Ist: May 1866 + | 11th March 3871. \, 
Major G@ R. Shortt soe ve | 17th March 1871... | 30th November 1872. « 
Mr. J. Frizelle oe ae «| 1st December 1872...| }7th March 2873, 
Major W. G. Waterfield aoe! «+. | 18th March 1873... 


‘ The people commonly speak of Major J. Abbott's first arrival in 
AMlazéré in 1847_as the commencement of our rule. 
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When the Hazara district came under British rule in 1849 it includ- 

ed the hill tracts in the east of the Rawalpindi 

Changes of area. district. These tracts were transferred from the 

Hazard to the Rawalpindi district in July 1850 along with 28 villages 

of the Harroh ilégqa, south of the Gandgar range. : 

The following details of these transfers are taken from the Rawal- 
pindi Settlement Report :— 


Land Reve- | In what tahsil of Rawal- 


No. of deaattaccea 
Tlakas, nue assess- pindi district now 
villages. ment. included, 
Phalgirdon ... 8 
<urri 12 
Moghal 4 Tahsfl Rawalpinci, 
Total eee 24 
Charhan... see one see 12 
Dewal cua ae os ou 36 
Kotli ana see ove ons 19 
Karor ae pon ae oo 25 " Tahsfl Murree 
Total eee 92 7,986 
Jasgam—lw. ois eas oii 22 2,032 |) 
Kahtta... re oes sae 62 11,980 
Kairu aes ae +H sae 50 13,204 rane 
Murree: Ge) Gen “fen Ri 20 1845, | ( Tabsil Kahuita, 


Total wee 154 29,061 
Harroh asi sen aoe 28 | 16,908 | Tahsil Attock. 


Total villages transferred to the 


Rawalpindi district eee 399 63,091 


One village Kamilpur, then assessed at Rs. 218, was transferred in 
1860 from the Attock tahsfl of the Rawalpindi district 1o the Haripur 
Tahsil (ildqa Khénpur) of Hazdra. 

During Sikh rule the head-quarters of the district were at Haripur, 

and they were continued at that place up to 1853. 
prints eda of the Tn 1853 the military garrison of the district was 

located at Abbott-abad, and it followed in the 
course of a few years that the Civil head-quarters were also removed to 
that place. 


The tahsils into which it Major Abbott originally divided the district 
is divided, into five Kardérships :— 
Name of Kirdarship, Tracts included im each. 
khli wee fa Pn oe +» | All the Swathi tracts. 
Hewushale ry whe soe + | Mangal, Nawashahr, Dhamtaur, 
Sherwan ... vee Wei sige . | Garhidén, Sherwan, Kachi, Babarhin. 
Khanpur ... .. | Khéppur, Danna, Bakot, 


Haripur ... es “] LD | The rest of the distrite, 
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In 1853 this arrangement was set aside, and the district was divided 
into two tahsils, of which the head-quarters of one were fixed at Mansahra, 
and those of the other remained at Haripur. 

At the beginning of 1874 Government sanctioned the creation of a 
third tahsil in the centre of the district, with head-quarters at Abbott-abad, 
the jurisdiction of the new tahsil being made up by deduction from the 
east of the old Haripur tahsil, and from the south of Mansahra tahsil. 


The iliqds which make up each tahsil under 


Sikh ilaqas. this arrangement are as follows :— 
Tahsil Haripur. Tahsil Abbott-abad Tahsil Mansahra. 
Khari... ... =... a |Shingri 4. 0 us) es | 38 Villages, «of =the old 
Garhian ilaka. 
Gandgar... «=~ w | Kachi soe vee sev | Manaahra. 
Srikot ve oes) ae | Babarhdn .. 0.) owe | Garhi Habibulla. 
Kulaf... bee ove +» |Shewan ae vee « | Balakot. 
Badnak ae oo ws. | 24 villages of the old | Shinkiari, 
Garhian ildka. 
Tarbela aoe ose «| Mangal... Pry --- | Bhairkund, 
Khalsa oo sen «| Nawashahr og «| Agror, 
Sarai Salih .., ae ... | Dhamtaur ,., on ... | Koush4, 
Manakrai ... a. a | Rajoia ii oon ow | Bhogarmang. 
Haripur as | Nara oon oe «. | Kagan, 
J ase a6 ave +. | Danna f ave * 
Kot Najibulla e+ ae | Bakot oe 
Kandi Kahl ... ice «. | Boi... ave 
Khanpur_... eee tee 
Bagra wae see eae 
Total 15 ilakas ..._ | Tota] 12 ilakas and part of] Total9 ildkas and part of 
another, another. 


Some conception of the development of the district since it came 
into our hands may be gathered from Table 
_ Development since an- No. IJ. which gives some of the leading statistics 
nexsiacn: for five yearly periods, so far as they are avail- 
able ; while most of the other tables appended to this work give compara- 
tive figures for the last few years. In the case of Table No. II. it is 
probable that the figures are not always strictly comparable, their basis 
not being the same in all cases from one period to another. But the 
figures may be accepted as showing in general terms the nature and 
extent of the advance made. 
The total revenue, imperial, provincial, and local, collected from 
all sources in the district (other than Salt, 
Increase in the revenue of Postal, and Telegraph) from annexation to date, 
ih sae is shown in the following table, so far as it can 
be ascertained :— 


~ ° tc] 
33 | a NB 
/) | onMoa a B = % 
3 OY [eIoMA0d bec > = ad 
Z| paw_peaory yeioy, on Yo of Ar al Ti 
ee “an uaa st hme Shelat Seataot ble oie 
£3 | Peel uo sossay a a 7 -_ 
—— — 
5 i) Se eee 
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; Salt Revenue is omitted,.as' this head inchides duty paid ‘for salt 
intended for exportation to Kashmir,:as well as’ for local consumption. 
The increase in the Imperial Revenue in 1872-73 and in the following 
year was due to the introduction of the new assessments, and they 
carried with them a pro ra¢é increase in the Local and Provincial Revenue. 
The increase in the latter Revenue in 1871-72 was due to the imposition 
of the local rate under Act XX. of 1871. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE PEOPLE. 
SECTION A,—STATISTICAL. 


Table No. V. gives separate statistics for each tahsil and for the 
whole district, of the distribution of population 
Distribution of population. over towns arid villages, over area, and among 
houses and families; while the number of 
houses in each town is shown in Table No. X LILI. 
The statistics for the district as a. whole give the following figures. 
Further information will be found in Chapter II. of the Census Report 
of 1881 :— 


’ Persons as we = 95°38 

Percentage of total population who live in villages { Males ooo 9493 
, Females ae «9691 

Average rural population per village ory ase a6 oes te 329 
Average total Jopulstied per village and town ... oy Wa tay, Maat 344 
Number of villages per 100 square miles ais’, Ghee ae cane 39 


Average distance from village to village, é miles “Hotat ‘soputtion 422 

jfota hae } Hers population 128 

‘ otal population 643 

Density of population per sqttate mile of { Cultivated ares | Rra population hos 
‘ , jTotal population 

{ Culturable mee {Racal population 412 


ae ' Vi aT 
Number of resident families per oceupied houso mulagee, Te ge} a 4 - 
fs * 
Number of persons per occupied house meee a) as “ae 605 
Number of persons per resident family {niuages rag Br es ass 


The low average of 6 erage per square mile of total area in 
Mansahra is fictitious, being due to the inclusion of the mountain area at 
the head of the Kagan valley. If this be excluded, Mansahra is as well 
populated as the rest of the district. : . 

Some of the northern “ villages” also, are estates rather than 
villages. Thus the Agror chiefship, which is counted as a village, 
includes 42,138, and the village of Balékot 71,735 acres ; while the 
greater part of the Kagan valley, comprising 460,586 acres or 720 square 
miles, is known as the “ village ” of Kagén Khas. 

The smallness of the holdings, both those of proprietors and of 
Pressure of population tenants, will be noticed later on. The follow- 
‘compared with cultivion. ing table throws light on the high ratio of the 
population compared with the cultivated area. The figures for popula- 
tion are those of 1868:— 

H 


POPULATION. 


Per square 1 mile | Per square mile 
cultivated. of total area. 


Tahsil. Main Assessment Division. 


yngnied Lec tracts 
F nirrigated plain tracts 
Rariper and; Low dry Hone aes ce 
Temperate hills and high 
lands ees 
Cold mountain tracts 


Temperate hills and high lands 
Cold mountain tracts, except 
Kagan Be 


Mansahra 
Kagan 


Total district 


to the support of the population. In the plain tracts the waste pro- 
duces little or no fodder for cattle. 


Table No. VI. shows ‘the principal districts and States with which 

bs Se . the district has exchanged population, the number 
Meatttions Pls? of migrants in each direction, and the distribution 
; of immigrants by tahsils. Further details will 

be found in Table XI. and in supplementary Tables C. to H. of the 
Census Report for 1881, while the whole subject is discussed at length 
in Part II. of Chapter III. of the same report. The total gain and loss to 
Proportion per mille of _ the district by migration is shown in the margin. 
total population, The total number of residents born out of the 
———— _ district is 24,060, of whom 15,054 are males 

Gain. |Loss. and 9,006 females. The number of people born 

Parca 59| 3, im the district and living in other parts of the 
Males -.| 69| 37 Punjab is 12,772, of whom 8,196 are males and 
Females ...| 48| 24 4,576 females. The figures below show the gene- 
ral distribution of the population by birth-place :— 


| PROPORTION PER MILLE OF RESIDENT POPULATION. 
—_—_—"_ 


Rural Population. | Urban Population. || Total Population. 


Born in z = ~ 7 a 
oO - 2 a - a 
e/a\/ei4a\e|e}e]/2]8 
32/8)}8 ] 818) 8 |e gis 
ajele || 2 | 24 3.a0ae 
«| 9451 957] 955 | 632 | sor] 701 || 931 952 | 941 
-| 965} 970} 969 | 808 | 878| 836 || 958 | 968 | OAS 
981 | 983 | 984 | 957 | 963 | 960 || 981 | O84) O82 
999 | 998 | 1,000 | 993 | 999 | -999 || 1,000 | 1,000 }1,060 
qs | |! | 


— | 


id 
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The following remarks on the migration to and from Hazdrdé are 
taken from the Census Report :— 

“This great Himalayan valley issosecluded thatit exchanges popula- 
tion with but few portions of the outer world. Numerous herdsmen were 
driven from Rawalpindi with their flocks and families into the Hazéré 
plains in search of pasture, while large numbers of Kashmiris crossed 
the border in their flight from famine. The considerable immigration 
from Afghdnistan probably consists of periodic immigrants from the 
high mountains which surround the district on three sides, descending to 
the lower valleys and plains before the snows of winter.” 

The figures in the Statement below show 
ounce decrease of the population of the district as it stood at the 
three enumerations of 1855, 1868, and 1881. 

The first of these was— 


Census. Persons, Males. Females. suqare 
mile, 
4 |) 1855 re 296,364 161,861 134,503 98 
5 4| 1868 sis 365,320 190,358 174,962 122 
s 1881 is 407,075 218,616 188,459 134 
ari a, et Ps Se 
&\| 1968 on 1855... 1233 1175 1301 125 
3 
a 
z 1881 on 1868... 1114 1148 1077 110 
Pa 


ee eee 

It is doubtful whether Feudal Tandwal was included in the census of 
1855. In 1868 the population of the remainder of the district, exclu- 
ding Tandwal, was 343,929; and a Settlement Census taken in 
1869-70 made the resident population of the same area 343,505. 

It will be seen that the annual increase of population per 10,000 
since 1868 has been 107 for males, 57 for females and 84 for persons, 
at which rate the male ai deme would be doubled in 65:1 years, the 
female in 121°3 years, and the total population in 84:9 years. Supposing 
the same rate of increase to hold good for thenext ten years, the popu- 
lation for each year would be in hundreds— 


Persons, Males. Females, || Year. | Persons, Males, Females. 


1881 407,1 218,6 188,5 || 1887 427,9 233,0 195,0 
1882 410,5 221,0 189,5 || 1888 431,5 235,5 196,2 
1883 413,9 223,83 190,6 || 1889 435,1 238,1 197,3 
1884 417,4 225,7 191,7 || 1890 438,8 240,6 198,4 
1885 420,9 228,1 192,8 || 1891 442,4 243,2 1996, 
1886 424.4 230,6 193,9 
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Nor does it seem improbable that the rate of increase will be 
sustained. Part of the increase sis probably due to increased accuracy 
of enumeration at each successive enumeration. Part again is due to 
gain by migration, as already shown in the preceding paragraph. But 
these causes account for but a small portion of the total inerease. 

The increase in urban population since 1868 has been smaller than 
that in rural population, the numbers living in 1881 for every 100 living 
in 1868 being 101 for urban and 111 for total population. This is ver 
largely due to the decrease in the number of troops cantoned at Abbott-abad. 

The populations of individual towns at the respective enumerations 
are shown under their several headings in Chapter VI. 

Within the district the increase of population since 1868 for the 
various tahsils is shown below:— 


Total population. 


Percentage of population 


Tahsfl. ‘ 
: 1868, 1881. of 188] on that of 1868, 
a ee ee) |e ee 

Abbott-abad... axe ed oh 120,036 | 135,486 13 
Haripur Gs OS 114,722 | 124,532 108 
Mansahra 109,415 123,013 113 
Amb . Mr 17,568 19,727 112 
Phulra' ave ese ‘ 3,823 4,137 108 
Total district* ... ia bis 365,564 407,075 lll 


Table No, XI. shows the total number of births and deaths registers 

ed in the district for the five years from 1877 ta 

Births and deaths. 1881, and the births for 1880 and 1881, the only 
two years during which births have been re- 

corded in rural districts. The distribution of the total deaths and of the 
deaths from fever for these five years over the twelve months of the year 
is shown in Tables Nos. XIA. and XIB.- The annual birth-rates per 
mille, calculated on the population of 1868, were as follows :— 


| 1880, | 1882, 
en 
Males rT ws es oe ane an 8 17 
Females ose oss = ves ove 6 13 
Persons 15 | 30 


Males 
Females .... 


Persons 13] 25 | 24 [161 20' 17 


* Those are the figures furnished by the District Officer. They do not agree exactly with 
the published report. Major Wace gives the following figures for 1868, which are probably 
more correct than those quoted above and which nearly equalise the increase in the Abbott- 
abad and Haripur tahsils, Abbott-abad 118,146, Haripur 116,368, Mansabra 109,415. 
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The registration is still imperfect, though it is ‘yearly improving ; 
but the figures always fall short of the facts, and the fluctuations pro- 
bably correspond, allowing for a regular increase due to improved 
registration, fairly closely with the actual fluctuations in the births and 
deaths. The historical retrospect which forms the first part of Chapter 
III. of the Census Report of 1881, and -especially the annual chronicle 
from 1849 to 1881 which will be found at page 56 of that report, throw 
some light on the fluctuations. Such further details as to birth and 
death-rates in individual towns as are available, will be found in Table 
No. XLIV., and under the headings of the several towns in Chapter VI. 

The figures for age, sex, and civil condition are given in great 

detail in Tables Nos, IV, to VII. of the Census 
Age, sex, and civil condi- Neport of 1881, while the numbers of the sexes 
meee for each religion will be found in Table No. VII. 
appended to the present work. he age statistics must be taken 
subject to limitations which will be found fully discussed in Chapter 
VII; of the Census Report. Their value rapidly diminishes as the 
numbers dealt with become smaller ; and it is unnecessary here to give 
actual figures, or any statistics for tahsils. The following figures hes 
the distribution by age of every 10,000 of the population according ta 
the census figures :— i 


o—1 | 1-2 | 2-8 | 34 | 4-5 | 0—5 |s—10 iii pad 


Persona owe -. | 291 | 183] 275 | 324 | 896 | 1,469 | 1,675 |1,144 | 860 
Males waa +. | 283] 168 | 244 | 297 | 375 |1,367 | 1,693 /1,260 | 848 
Females rr «| 801 | 201 | 309} 854] 420 | 1,585 | 1,654 |1,010 | 875 


aera Ee Re EON a ents OED 
20—25 25301303535 —40}40—15 45-50 50—55|53 ic over 60 
| 


na lis MOY Wha 


Persons + ee | 906 | 761 [1,019 | 385] 635 | 191] 363] 76] 514 
Males vee ¢ BLL | 733-]1,019 | 412 | 637] 208} 382] 81} 548 
Females Be [pou 794 [1,019 | 3564 | 634] 171 | 342{ 71] 474 
Population. Villages) Towns, | Total. The number of 
males among every 
—— f 10,000 of both sexes 
1888 | a 3449 18 shown in the 
All religions is 4 ‘s 5,213 margin, The de- 
1881 ..,| 5,345 | 5,900] 5,370 crease at each suc- 
Hindus wee vee 1881 5,748 | 6,195 | 5,880 A ti 
Sikhs. .. 188] 5,379 3 6379 cessive enumeration 
Jains + 1881 ies ass .  isalmostcertainlydue 
Buddhists =... 1881 ses ; Sree SE, raccurac 
Musalmans 1.1. 1881 igo} sass | saso tBreate Hen. yee 
Christians =, 2s, 1881 ‘ fe ne Sone 
Census of 1881, the 
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number of females per 1,000 males in the earlier years of life was found 
to be as follows :— ; 


A All re- : ss alk Usui 
Year of life. ligions. Hindus. Sikhs, mans, 
0-1 m 916 851 919 
1-2 1,032 1,000 1,032 
2-3 1,093 974 1,097 
3—4 1,030 ron 
4—5 9R3 F 


The Deputy Commissioner states that infanticide is “of so rare 
occurence as to be practically unknown in the district.” 

The figures for civil condition are given in Table No. X., which 
shows the actual number of single, married, and widowed for each sex 
in each religion, and also the distribution oe condition of the total 
mumber of each sex in each age-period. customs regarding poly- 

my are described in the next section of this Chapter (page ). Amon Z 
Feit modans the men marry at from 20 to 30 and the women at 15 to 
20 years of age. Among Hindus, the corresponding ages are 16 to 25 and 
12 to 14. But the wealthier Hindus often marry their daughters. at 7 to 9 

ears old. 
: Table No. XII. shows the number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes, 
ee and lepers in the district in each religion. 
infirmities. The proportions per 10,000 of either sex 
for each of these infirmities are shown 
Females. in the margin. Tables Nos. XIV. to 
——— XVII. of the Census Report for 1881 give 


Infirmity. Males. 


———— mm 


Insane we] 6 4 further details of the age and religion of 
Blind ae ae 18 the infirm. In the District Census Report 
en ee ae 2 for 1881, the Civil Surgeon wrote as fel- 


lows on the subject of these infirmities :— 

“ halmia is exceedingly common in the district, and is due to 
causes which are in general operation throughout India, and need not be 
specified here. Goitre is a disease prevalent in the portions of the district 
hinting the Indus, and it is also seen im and about Khénpur in lower 
Hazéra. The disease is a common one among the of mountainous 
countries, and I do not know of any other and special local reasons for 
its prevalence im this district. 

“ Leprosy also prevails in the parts of the district bordering on 
Kashmfr, and in the K&g4n hills. The people of’these parts are said to 
be very poor, to live om bad and at times limited food, and to be very dirty 
in there habits. The eteology of this disease is imperfectly known, but 
authorities generally consider it hereditary, and its prevalence among a 
class of people who are said not to have migratory habits, and who 
probably intermarry, may be thus accounted for. 
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“ Veneridl disease in its secondary forms is said to be very preva- 
lent in the upper parts of the district, about Baélékot, the Kagan hills. 
Ghurri, and the Murree ranges. Its prevalence may, among other 
obvious causes, perhaps be ascribed to the poverty of the people, who 
have not the means and facilities for procuring remedies obtainable in 
‘richer and more populous localities and also to their ignorance of the 
nature and consequences of the primary form of the disease.” 

The figures given below show the composition of the Christian, 


European and Eurasian population, and the respective numbers who 
population. returned their a a and their language as 
European. They are taken from Tables IIJA., IX. and XI. of the 


Census Report for 1881:— 


Details, Males. | Females. |Persons. 
Sag | Europeans and Americans 78 
x @ | Eurasians ae oe 6 
& = \Native Christians ... ze 6 
ao> | Total Christians 90 
rs English... age ae 83 
Ea Other European languages 6 
a Total European languages ... 89 
a British Isles cee awe 28 
33 Other European countries ase eae sas ao des 
ae Total European countries ... 17 11 28 


But the figures for the races of Christians, which are discussed in Part 
VII. of Chapter IV. of the Census Report, are very untrustworthy ; and 
it is certain that many who were really Eurasians returned themselves 
as Europeans. 


SECTION B.—SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE, 


Neither the towns nor the villages of Hazér& are walled. They 

are for the most part collections of low mud 

Villages. houses, with flat mud roofs supported by sub- 

stantial timber, thrown together (the town of Haripur excepted) without 

plan of any sort, and threaded by narrow irregular streets. Many of 

the well-to-do Khatris have of late years added substantial wooden 

fronts to their shops and double-storeyed buildings are now occasionally 
built. Pakka buildings, even for mosques, are quite exceptional. 

Each village has one or more places of public resort. In Tarbela 

a and in the larger of the Jédin and Swéthi vil- 

PA isdn or places of pub- Ja ges these places (hujrés) are maintained by 

: each principal division of the village; but 

in the great majority of the Hazara villages they are attached to the 

houses of the headmen and maintained i them. In the Dhind and 
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Karrél country they are called “baithaks,” and m Lower Hazéra 
“deori.” The men of the village spend their leisure hours in these 
places, discussing questions of local interest, and travellers and visitors 
are welcomed ; with few exception they are not so hospitably served as 
is usual in the adjoining country of Yusafzai. 

Besides these places each village has one or more mosques (masjids). 
The mosque consists generally of a small com- 
pound enclosed by a low wall, at one end of 
which is a room with a verandah in front of it. 
Tho timber used in the building, especially that of the verandah, is not 
uncommonly ornamented with carving ; and in the larger villages the 
walls are occasionally built of pakka masonry. Each mosque has one 
or more servants attached to it. In a small village one servant, the 
Imém, will perform the whole duties ; in the case of larger villages, 
he is assisted by a menial called a Khadim ; and also when the Imam is 
a Mulla of superior attainments, by another menial called the Ghasil. 
The Khadim keeps the mosque clean, and provides water for the ablu- 
tions, which are a necessary preliminary to a Mahomedan’s prayers. 
The Imém calls to prayers and leads the prayers ; he also reads the 
Korén, teaches the village children, and performs the principal part at 
the ceremonies of circumcision, marriage, and burial. Another of his 
duties is the washing and laying out of the dead prior to burial,—a pro- 
cess on the propet performance of which in accordance with the 
appproved Mahomedan ritual, great stress is laid ; and it is for the execu~ 
tion of this part of their duties that the superior class of Im&éms employ 
Ghisils. 

The menials of the mosques are remunerated by (char) bread col- 
lected by them morning and evening from house to house ; the Khédim 
also receives small presents (gaddi-odi) at harvest time. ‘The Imém is 
pence paid in the first instance by a small grant of land rent-free. 

hey also receive presents. at harvest timie and at the domestic occasions 
on which they officiate. The Imém further receives half of all the alms 
made by his constituents ; such a claim is reprobated by the ‘best autho- 
rities on the Mahomedan faith, but it has been so long sanctioned by 
usage that the Iméms now insist on its payment. The ImAm’s office 
is not hereditary, but a son commonly. succeeds his father. ‘The incumn- 
bents rarely possess more than the smattering of education necessary to 
enable them to perform their ordinary duties; though they can, most of 
them, read the Koen, few of them understand it. 

The houses of the population are single-storeyed huts, with flatmud 
roofs supported by wood. Inthe Haripur town 
the walls are commonly built with unburnt 
; bricks. In the villages inits neighbourhood 
susst are used instead of bricks ; these sussis are eggshaped clods of 
dried mud: in fact they area device for serving the same end as 
bricks, resorted to in the absence of brick-moulds. In the hills and their 
vicinity (wherever the people can obtain stone) the walls of their houses 
are built of rough stone plastered on both sides with mud ; there is a 


Mosques and their ser- 
vants, 


Houses and their furni- 
ture, 
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great deal of coarse,slate and trap in the Hazara hills, which easily 
breaks into slabs suitable for this purpose ; boulders are also used for 
building walls. The roofs are generally well timbered, as there is 
abundance of suitable wood in the district ; tat (mulberry), phula 
(Acacia modesta), kao, (wild olive), khair (Acacia catechu) sid san~ 
natha (Dodonea Burmanniana), are principally used for the roofs in 
the plans, and bidr and chir (Pinus excelsa and longifolia) in the hills. 

Across the main beams (kari), branches (ganda and ehéli)* and 
leaves are spread ; the sannatha shrub (Dodonwa Burmannianaf) being 
most commonly used for this purpose in Lower Hazéré, and upon these 
again mud is plastered. The rafters do not spdn the walls in one stretch . 
but are supported in the middle by a cross beam on wooden posts 
(tham). There are a very few pakka houses of burnt brick and double= 
storeyed in the Haripur plain and at Kh&npur belonging to the lead- 
ing men. But with these few exceptions such houses are unknown in 
the district: Glazed windows and chimneys are also very rarely seen: 
The doors revolve in wooden sockets, and are closed with a chain and 
rough padlock. 

The dwelling houses of the majority of the agriculturists have 
only one room, which averages about 20 feet 
long by 12 broad. The principal articles of 
furniture are two or three beds, some low stools, spindles, one or 
two baskets for clothes or wool, and a ave wooden press (khamba) 
for holding grain. The. press is generally large enough to hold 
about 50 maunds of grain. In the. plain villages, if.a zamindér has 
much grain, he keeps it in a small room attached to his house ; in the 
house itself he has an earthen receptacle (kothi) large enough to hold 
from 5 to 10 maunds. The beds tobiarpét or. khét) are strung with 
string made from “ babbar” grass, or from the fibre (katthan).of the 
dhamman tree, or else with narrow thongs (kakkar) of raw hide. 
The dwelling houses of the people in the ‘plains are cleanly kept ; 
those of the hill-people are less clean ;.and, in the north of the dis- 
trict, especially among the Gdjars, it is common for the family and 
the eattle to live in the same hut. Cattle’ are usually kept in a shed 
adjoining the house, constructed in a.similar way to. the house itself. 
The whole is enclosed with a wall, forming a small compound in 
front of these buildings, where the women spin and cook, and: the 
cattle are picketted morning and evening. In the upper part of the 
district each cultivator, in addition to his. house, usually hes a shed 
(bandi) in his ‘flelds, where he, keeps his gattle in the summer. months; 
and this practice is spreading into Lower Hazér& (where these ..sheds 
are called “kur”), The style and comfort of the people’s dwellings 
have improved greatly since annexation; the, houges are more co rninod - 
ous, the roofs are, better timbered, the furniture is better, and the 
cattle are more carefully housed. 


Furniture, 


ALPS Oe EE 7 EES AD NOP tia ee Se RE OE, 
* QOhfli is the term used in the hills, and means the split chips of Obir, which 
are commonly used for the purpose stated, 
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Meals are ordinarily served on low tables called ‘pari,’ the guests 
sitting on ‘charpais.’ For bread, baskets (‘char- 
gai’)* are commonly used; for others viands, 
copper vessels, or earthen plates, The cooking vessels also, are either of 
copper or of baked earthenware, The increased use of copper vessels 
among the population is one of the most obvious signs of their improv- 
ed circumstances, At annexation few of the population used anything 
except earthern vessels; now copper vessels are found in every house 
except the poorest. In the houses of the principal men, English 
glazed earthenware is beginning to be used. 
The people are clothed for the most part with home-made cloth 
of coarse texture, worn either white or dyed 
Dros, indigo blue. The cloth is of two kinds— 
khaddar, which is the coarser of the two, and is made entirely of cotton; 
and sisi, which {s finer, and is always dyed blue, and generally has 
natrow lines of red silk woven into it ; the sisiis used only for the lower 
garments, 

The principal articles of a man’s dress are loose leggings 
(suthan), a long loose tunic (khilka), a turban, and in the hot 
weather a sheet and in the cold weather a blanket thrown round the 
shoulders. The blanket is made of white sheep’s wool. The leggings ' 
are generally dyed indigo blue, except in the lower part of the district 
and in the hills near Murree, Tho coat is generally white, except 
among the Mishwaénfs and Gujars in the Pa of the district. The 
turban is also white, unless one of the blue lungis, manufactured in 
Lower Haséré,is worn. These lungis are generally kept for - days, 
and large ones are also worn as a sheet round the shoulders. e sheet 
is generally white, or varied by blue lines on a white ground. 

The women wear a lon shirt (kurta) generally embroidered over 
the chest, loose drawers (suthan), arranged in plaits, and ending at the 
ankle in a tightband, and asheet which serves both for veil and head- 
dress. In Lower Haadr4 the shirt is worn short, ending above the 
knees ;and the drawers are worn very full, 15 or 20, or even more, 
yards of cloth being used in one pair. In the north of Hazéré the 
shirt is worn lang, reaching below the knees, and the drawers are not 
worn so full. The shirt in Lower Hazéré is generally of white khaddar, 
and in Northern Hazér4 the same dyed blue with indigo. The drawers 
are generally made of sisi, The shest is called by various names ; 
chédar which is applied to a sheet made of coarse cloth ; chail to the 
same dyed and stamped with a pattern ; dopatta or bhochan is a sheet 
of fine English cloth: siléra is a sheet of fine home-made cloth, in 
cheques or stripes, of which a description will be found further on. In 
Pakhlf, and especially in the mountain glens to its north, the women fre- 

uently wear a tight-fitting skull cap, either blue or red, in place of the 
sheet. 


Utensils, 


*Most of these are brought from Pesh4war. In the MAnsahra and Garhidn 
ilfqas, basketa (mandla) of wheat-straw are made by the women for the same purpose 
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English cloth was very little used in the district at annexation, but 
for some years past it has been increasingly worn. An .agriculturist 
generally | Sala trea one turban of English cloth, and his wife either a 
kurta or dopatta of the same. It is reckoned that not less than 
Rs. 3,00,000 are now annually expended by. the village population of 
Hazard on the purchase of English cloth. The clothes made of this 
cloth are at first ordinarily reserved for gala days and important occasions. 

In the cold weather the cotton sheet wort by the men is exchanged 
in the south of the district fora coarse blanket of grey colour. Ve 
Pakhlf and in the north of the district the mien wear clothes made of 
coarse blanket (patth) in the winter. This blanket is principally manu- 
factured by the Gujars of Konsh, Bhogarmang, ard Kagan 

The shoes ofall classes are made of leather, of A same pattern 
as in the rest of the Punjab. Grass shoes are also worn in the glens in 
the north of the district, especially by the Giéjars and poorer classes. 
In the high hills near Murree the people wear these grass shoes only in 
the winter for walking over snow. 

In the greater part of the district the bedding used by the people 
consists of cotton quilts padded with cotton wool, but in the extreme 
north of the district blankets of sheep’s wool are used as bedding, 
especially by the Gajars. 

The agriculturists ordinarily take three meals day. The mornin 
Food meal is eaten at sunrise in the winter, and at 1 

: A. M. in the summer. The evening meal is eaten 
at 8 or 9 p.m. When they are working hard at ploughing or at harvesting 
their crops, they also eat a small meal (pichhéin) of bread in the afternoon + 
at other times they eat a little roasted corm (maize) about 2 p.m. Any 
bread left over from the evening meal is eaten in the morning by the 
men before they go to plough. 

The food of the people of the plain tracts in the south-west part of 
the district is of better quality than that of the inhabitants of the hills. 
In the plain tracts and in Tanéwal the daily dtetary consists of bread 
made of barley, nmize. or bijra (according to the season of the year) 
eaten with butter-milk ; wheaten bread is also eaten, but the poorer 
classes in Tandwal chiefly confine themselves to barley, vegetables, dal, 
and sometimes meat, cooked with butter, are added according to the 
circumstances of each family. In the hill tract.enst of the district trunk 
road, maize bread, eaten with vegetables and butter milk, is the common 
dietary ; except among the few who are rich compared with their neigh- 
bours, wheaten bread and rice are only eaten occasionally. The princi- 
pal vegetable of the autumn season is a small pumpkin called “ dubri, ” 
which is generally grown in the mize fields along with'the mize : it is 
usually cooked in butter-milk. In the Swathi tracts the principal food 
is the coarse rice grown on the Siran and bread made from nmize, eater 
with butter or milk ; honey is also occasionally added, and vegetables, 
meat, a wheaten bread are confined to the few who ‘are exceptionally 
well off. 
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The common diet of the mass of the people is very much better than it 
was before annexation. Better grain and more of it is eaten ; and where 
additions in the shape of butter, vegetables, and condiments were 
before. rare, they now form a frequent article of diet, Entertainments on 
domestic occasions are also given on a much more liberal scale than was 
habitual 18 or 20 years ago. All the grain, pulses, butter, milk, and honey, 
consumed ina zamindar’s house are, as a rule, raised on his own land. 
What he has not on his own farm or in his own store, he rarely buys 
except on occasions of entertainments, 

The Mahomedan population do not drink spirits, and the habit is 
confined to a few of the Hindiis and Sikhs, principally the Sonars and 
Sikhs of Haripur and Abbott-abad. Opium-eatin ne opium-smoking is 
not uncommon among the better classes of the Mahomedans, and there is 
some reason to fear that with their improved circumstances the habit is 
increasing among them, Most of the adult Hindi population are opiume 
eaters. 

The following estimate segerding the average estes of food by 

; the people was furnished by the district author 
Average cone Lh, pile Vor the Famine Report of 1879 
[page 234.] :— 

Estimate of food-grains consumed in a year by an agriculturist’s 

family of five persons ;— 


Description of grain. Sers, 

Indian corn... oe bes one on a9 781 
Bajra ... ooo ave ove one gee 376 
Wheat ... - as tes oe on 562 
Barley ... te on a ote ae 662 
Total ae . 2,280 

Dal, Miing, &c, .,. aw we ar gas 76 
Do., Mat oe ue vee ave a 38 
Total ae tee 2,304 


Tho average is 1} sors each for twa meals a day exclusive of dal 
which is used with bread for six months during the winter and butter- 
milk in summer, 

Estimate of iol-graint consumed ina year by a non-agricultural 


family and residents of towns :— 

Description of grain, Sers, 

Indian corn ae on eae aw ave 912 

Wheat ... ‘ie ue “se — sie 913 

Total =... 1,825, 

Dal Mash ics “= aa sia 55 19 

Do. Min, . Kes bas oe te Gee 19 

Da, Mot! we see ase As 55 19 
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The average is one seer éach for two meals a day, exclusive of dai, 
which is uséd with bread as well as vegetables. 


; ; The following are local expressions for various 
ai # ike: lowing t pressions for various 
a Ma parts of the day or night :— 


* Sargi’ : . from 2 a.m. till dawh, 
* Fajr’ és tas ass «oy, dawn till 8 a.m: 
*Chashka’ ... ‘som ay «=~ about 8 am. 

* Roti wela ’ (meal time) ne «on about 10 Aw. 

* Zawal 3 ioe sat : » mid-day. 

* Peshin ’ nod ood «oo Bbout 2 Pam. 

* Digar ” nad ais ae «se oy) 42. M, to sthset, 
*Namdasha’ ... pes Ms <i. yy =~ SUNSet to dark. 

* Khuftan ’ ab vs. =) Dbed-time to 10 P.M. 


*Adhi rat? ... a sa » midnight. 

_ The measure of tinie by the ‘ pahr’ or ‘ watch’ is also understood 
it was introduced by the Sikhs. 

The women may be described in almost thé same terms as those 

Miao which have been applied to the women of the 

ae _ adjacent Rawalpindi district. “Though in 

great subjection, and treated outwardly like cattle, they are much prized. 

e greatest misfortune is the loss of a wife. Even a bad one is not 

readily relinquished. In many instances the wife has paramount infli- 

ence in the houseliold.” 


Those of the plain tracts in the south of the district are better 
treated than those in the hills. In the plains they are principally em- 
ployed in household work, spinning thread and making clothes, and do no 
work in the fields except poking (chunna) cotton, and picking (chheli) 
the ears off the maize stalks after the reaping. In the hills, besides the 
household work, they tend the cattle, cut grass, and help their husbands 
in every operation of husbandry, except ploughing and sowing. The 
women of the better classes, and also the Hinda women, principally 
employ themselves in fine sewing and embroidery work (Kasida). 
Women who cari read dre very rare. 


They are otdinarily faithful to their husbands. The Swathi women 
have a worse character in this respect than the rest of the women in the 
district ; they are more frequently the subjects of polygamous marriages, 
and are the hardest worked ; in fact the Swéthis regard their women 
more as drudges than ds wives: In their younger years the women 
have their fair share of good looks. The Swathi and Utménzaf women 
are the fairest ; the Tanaoli women and those of the Gijar race in the 
Bhogarmang and Kégén are said to be the prettiest. The Jadin 
women are stout and thickly built. Both they and the Swathi women 
are said to be scolds. As in the rest of the Punjab, the conventional 
fules of modesty require a young woman to hide her face from any per= 
son of influence whom she meets. 

kK 
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The following local proverb bearing mainly on the character of the 
women of the country is worth recording :— 


Swithi-ka-TAl, The Swathi’s toil, 
JAdin-ka-Jandar, The Jadtin’s mill. 
Dilaz4k-ka-Kanjar, The Dilazak’s whore. 
Turk-ka-Kalandar, The Turk’s trance. 
Turin-ka~Andar, The Turin’s Home Rule. 


This proverb enumerates the habits of each tribe, which are the 
principal cause of injury to them: among the Swathis, their wives’ 
drudgery in the fields ; among the Jédans, sending their women to the 
mills with grain, where they stay all night while it is being ground, with 
fatal results to their virtue ; among the Dilagéks, the introduction of 
prostitutes into Hazéra, which is attributed to the menfof this tribe ; 
among the Turks, the tendency of the men to laziness and indulgence in 
intoxicating drugs under the pretence of religious abstraction ; among the 
Turins, the great influence exercised over the husbands by their wives. 


The letter of Muhammadan law, as has been already, stated, is 
é observed in this part of India only in the matter 
Family Law and Custom. of external ritual. The family and social life of 
the people is regulated in all its details by no conscious reference to rules 
of the professed faith, but rather by a loose body of so-called custom 
ill-defined, and scarcely capable at the present time of reduction to a 
code. An attempt was made, in the course of the recent settlement 
operations, to draw up statements of these customs, dealing with such 
points of question as may most commonly be expected to arise. Captain 
‘Wace’s summary of the results attained is extracted below with verbal 
alterations, and may be prefaced by the following passage quoted from 
his report — 
“Tt is obvious that there must be a great many: points on whieh we 
cannot expect to find any defined custom. The 
os Sige ee crude state of society, its recent poverty and 
limits of customary law. backward condition, the very disturbed state of 
the country during the greater portion of tho 
past 170 years, the admitted recent origi of some of the leading families, 
the policy of the Sikh rulers, which had for its deliberate end the 
reduction ofthe entire agricultural population to the position of serfs and 
dependants of the State, and the tendency of which was to over-ride 
every right, tenure or custom, which stood in the way of the aggrandise- 
ment of the State’s revenue,—all these are influences which limited the 
devolution of property in the soil to certain broad lines, and rendered 
impossible the growth of either law or custom in respect of its devolu- 
tion in the absence of near male heirs, The.same influences kept the 
rights of widows, daughters, and other female relations at the lowest 
point. 
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“Now a widely different state of affairs is growing up. During the 
Different circumstances P2St 25 years land has become most valuable ; 
which have now sprung all classes in the country are acquiring an in- 
up. creasing sense of property in it, and the peace 
which the people enjoy under our settled rule stinks it possible for them 
to watch its devolution most closely. It is therefore probable that some 
questions of inheritance will arise during the next half centtry, for 
which the statements of customs now drawn up will provide no solution. 
In such cases one side will appeal to the Muhammadan law and the 
other to the custom, according as they believe their respective interests to 
lie. Even'at the present day it is not uncommon for one side in a suit 
concerning inheritance to appeal to the Muhammadan law. But it 
would be a mistake to suppose that such appeals are prompted by any 
previous acquaintance with the rules of Muhammadan law. The mass 
of the population have no more than the most superficial knowledge of 
these rules. And both those who have some acquaintance with the 
Muhammadan law and those who have none alike neglect its more 
important injunctions in every department of their social life. At the 
same time the social life of the agricultural population is still in such a 
simple state that few points, unprovided for by previous custom, are 
likely to arise, the decision of which will involve any real difficulty. ” 

It will be convenient to state first ie customs of ae i cena 
ier opulation as regards marriage and divorce. It 
er ataene is Mal be SR sa that sieaely the whole of 
practised. that population is Muhammadan. The only form 
of marriage recognized as legal is the Nikah. Infant marriages are 
unusual ; the men usually marry between the ages of 16 and 18, and the 
women between 12 and 16. . 

Polygamy, though legal, is fot general. It is found in all parts 
of the district in the families of the chiefs and principal men. It is also 
more common among the Tarkhelis and Utménzais of the ‘Haripur 
tahsil, and the Jadins of the Abbott-abad tahsil, and the Swathis of 
the Mansahra tahsil, than among the rest of the population of the 
district. The Utmanzai practice polygamy mainly because more sons 
mean more men to fight; at least it was from this motive that the 
practice was commonly resorted to ariongst them before our rule, and a 
custom of this nature generally adheres to a society which once adopts 
it ; it is generally limited to two wives. The Tarkhelis are a small tribe 
of coarse and licentious dispositions, owning larger properties than the 
mass of the population. Dolvaautrg among the Jadtins is less general 
than it is among the Utmanzai ; with them also it is generally limited to 
two wives, and to the families who are in better circumstances than the 
majority of the tribe. Among the Swith{s there is more polygamy than 
in any other tribe in the district, though with them also it is necessarily 
confined to those who have some pretension to better circumstances than 
the mass of the population. The Swtahis also make their wives work 
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harder than is usual among the other tribes of the district. They work 
them not only in their households, but also on their fields. Infidelity 
also on the part of the wives is commoner among the Swathis than in 
the rest of the district, and cohabitation of the betrothed persons prior. 
to the completion of lawful marriage is so usual among them as to ave 
passed into a proverbial reproach. Among the Mishwanis, the people of 
the Hazara plain, and those of the Khanpur, Dhind, Karrél, and Boi 
hills, polygamy is exceptional, the mass of the people are content to be 
in practice monogamists, although there is nothing in law or in the state 
of public opinion opposed to a man’s having two wives if he so chooses. 
In late years polygamy has become more common among the Karrals.. 
They live next to the Jiduns, and have caught the habit from them. 
The intimate connection between this subject and the customs under. 
which land devolves is obvious. 

Great stress is laid on the betrothal ceremonies. The two most 

: : important points in them are the “ ThéP* and 
picliriegtiniie the “Tjéb kabul” or “ Shara iawab.” When 
the bridegroom’s party have arrived at the brides house and have 
been feasted, the barber puts down hetween the two parties a large 
brass platter called a ‘‘Thél.” Into this the bridegroom puts what 
money and jewels he has brought for his bride. These are then 
carried inside to the bride and her mother ; and the barber, returning 
with the empty “Thél,” demands more. Then follows a demorali- 
sing scene of protests from the bridegroom’s party and demands 
from the bride’s father and his party, and after the bridegroom and 
his friends (who also contribute) have been sufficiently squeezed, 
the “ 7Ad/” is again taken inside. The majority of the contributions 
are retained, and a few returned. The scene is practically one 
in which the bride’s father sells her for as high a price as he can 
obtain. The theory is that the money is given to the bride for jewels ; 
but the almost universal practice is that her father retains it. The sum 
thus paid varies from Rs. 50 and 100 among the mass of the people, to 
much larger sums among those better circumstanced than the mass.. 

“ Sharbat” is then brought for the bridegropm’s party, and untit hate. 
years this concluded the betrothal. But of late years, principally since 
annexation, a custom, commonly spoken of as “ Ijéb-kabyl” or “ Shara- 
jawéb,” has arisen, y which, after the sharbat-drinking the father of 
the bridegroom and the father of the bride successively declare the 
betrothal in a loud voice ; the declaration is repeated three times. Great 
stress is laid on this part of the proceedings ; and though it is admitted 
that it does nnt constitute marriage (nikéh, it is commonly spoken of as 
such. It is almost universally observed, except among the Turks, 
Dilazéks, and Jddiins. Apparently it grew up out of a desire to make 
the repudiation of a betrothal impossible ; the weight attached to it is 
commonly justified by this reason. It is now not uncommon for the 
complete nik&h ceremony to be perfomec on these occasions, ané the 
tendency is mare and more in this direction, As, however, the bride is 
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not taken away by her betrothed, a second nikth ceremony is gone 
through when the bridegroom returns a few months afterwards to 
take her home. It is a curious question for decision whether such a 
ceremony as the first of these two nikéhs constitutes a lawful marriage; 
it appears that the weight of the best authorities will be found on the 
negative side of this question, for the reason that it is not followed by 
cohabitation, and that neither party intend that cohabitation should 
follow until the second nikéh has been performed. 

The marriage ceremony (nikéh) is carried out by the people 
Dower du saainlacs, to the best of their ability in strict accordance 

with the requirements of their religious law. 

The dower (mahar) is fixed at the ceremony with great publicity 
prior to the reading of the nikéh. The amounts fixed vary much, but 
are generally over Rs. 50 or under Rs. 100. The dower is rarely paid, 
but its payment seldom remains an open question. The statements of 
tribal customs thus describe the customary way of treating the wife’s 
dower. The hushand gives the bridea present on her arrival at home, 
jewels or a milch animal ; she is then, after afew days, persuaded to forego 
the rest, as she has at that time every motive to do. The settlement 
of the question is commonly witnessed by a few elders or relations 
invited to the house for the purpose. At present it is the exception 
for the husband to give his wife any land in payment of her dower ; in 
the few cases in which land is so given, it is treated as her special 
property, and she has complete control over it, to keep, give, transfer or 
will away as she likes. A principal motive for the wife to excuse her 
husband any payment of the dower beyond the small present received 
when she enters his house is said to be as follows —The husband, after 
settlement of the dowry, declares that his wife shall be considered a 
cosharer with him in his alms giving to the extent of 4, 3, or } ; and such 
a declaration carries with it an obligation on the husband’s part to spend 
at his wife’s funeral a share of the household property not less, and in 
practice generally more, than the share she possesses in the household 
charities. 

Major Wace notes that the above account is valuable, as showing 
what the best among the people do, and what alladmit they ought to do. 
But his enquiries lead him to believe that very commonly, especially 
among the Swathfs, a wife’s claims in respect of her dower are totally 
neglected ; no thought being givento the matter after giving her the 
mee present she necessarily receives on her first arrival in her husband’s 

ouse. 
When a man marries a wife of lower origin than himself, he 
usually promises her what is. called the “mahar mis,” that is to say 
not the dower ordinarily fixed for women of his own tribe, but the dower 
current in the bride’s own family. 

Ths Utménzafs, both men and women, regard the cash payment of 


a dower as a reproach, 
L 
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The Jadéns have a curious custom of bringing the bride to the 
bridegroom’s house and performing the marriage ceremony there, 
contrary to the universal custom of the rest of the population, under 
which the marriage ceremony takes place at the bride’s home. 


Detailed account of cer- A detailed account of the ceremonies at 
monies at betrothals and  betrothals and marriages will be found in Mir- 
marriages. za Azim Beg’s book on the Hazara district. 

There is a feature in these ceremonies even more lamentable than 
the money which fathers take for their daughters. The women who 
are the guests and by-standers find an immoral delight in pelting 
the bridegroom’s procession with such abuse (sitni) as gives us an 
appalling view of the standard of social morality common among the 
generality of the population. These scenes occur alike at the marriages 
of the higher and lower classes. By the social usages of the country 
all the women of the village, high and low, are alike welcome at these 
festive occasions, and this is probably a principal reason why all 
appear to be equally involved in this lamentable practice. There aro 
no doubt, many among the guests, both men and women, who see and 
hear such things with shame and anger, but hitherto no class have 
been able to sct their faces epenly against the practice. 


It is pleasant to be able to record one change for the better during 
our rule. Twenty-five years ago it was a common thing at these marriages 
for men to spend all their means and more in paying prostitutes to 
dance, but public opinion has since condemned the usage, and it has 
been relinquished as disreputable. ; 

The scenes at Hindu marriages are worse than thoseat Muham- 
madan marriages. 


Divorces, though admitted to be lawful, are not customary, except 
Divecea, erhaps among the Swathis. Among the 
Jtmanzai to say that a man belongs to a Tildki 
Ghar (a house where a divorce took place) is a term of abuse and reproach. 
Neither gifts nor wills are customary. Wills are absolutely 
Gifts and wills. unknown, except in the shape of petty dying 
bequests, principally of movable property. Such 
bequests are opposed to public feeling, as calculated to cause injustice 
to the ordinary heirs ; but, if confined to petty items, are commonly 
respected out of regard for the deceased’s memory. Gifts of small plots 
of land to daughters or others are occasionally made. But the practice 
is unfrequent, and was rarer still prior to our rule. 


Adoption is unknown among the Muhammadan population of the 
ree district ; two or three cases have occurred _latel 
ption. : : y 
among the Turins of the Haripur plain, but they 
are quite exceptional, and stand by themselves. Adoptions occasionally 
take place among the Hindus. 
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Daughters never inherit land.* In default of male issue the estate 
goes to the nearest male collaterals. Very 
occasionally a small piece of land is given by a 
father to his daughter on the occasion of her 
marriage (Jahez or Daj); of such land the daughter has complete 
and sole control, to keep, give, transfer or will away at her pleasure. 

A widow has a life interest in her deceased husband’s estates, but 
not ordinarily to a greater extent than is necessary for her personal 
support. Thus the sons can divide the estate on their father’s death 
giving their mother only a share equal to their own. In the case of large 
estates, only so much as is necessary for her support would be given to 
her. If the father divided his estate among his sons during his life-time, 
keeping a share for himself, the widow will not unfrequently retain 
that share after his death, or the whole land may be divided at the 
father’s death, and the sons support their widowed mother. The particu- 
lar course taken in each case probably depends very much on the cir- 
cumstances of individual families. But in the event of a dispute com- 
ing before our courts, custom would be found clearly to give the widow 
the first claim on the estate, to the extent necessary for her personal 
support. The widow has in no case more than a life interest ; she can- 
not make a gift of, or penne transfer, any portion of it. She may 
temporarily transfer her interest in the land in order to meet pressing 
and necessary claims. It is not clear how far the consent of the nearest. 
heirs is necessary to such transfers. 

The claims of an unmarried daughter stand on the same footing as 
those of a widow. The widow or one of the brothers commonly takes 
charge of her, receiving a small consideration on that. account in the 
division of the estate. 

The Swathis and Kagan Saiads do not ordinarily allow a widow 
or unmarried orphan daughter to retain any land, but provide for their 
support by direct contributions. 

- Inthe Hazara district 431 widows of owners bold 9,046 acres, of 
which 4,963 are cultivated ; while 276 widows of occupancy tenants 
hold 1,722 acres, of which 1,185 are cultivated. 

It will have been seen from the above remarks that the heritage of 
me is ordinarily confined strictly to the male 
ine, 


Rights of daughters and 
widows. 


The course of inheritance 
in the male line. 


Where a man dies leaving no male issue, the broad rule is that his 
mes ; land goes to his surviving brothers, or to their 
ae ia of direct male issue in the ratio of the shares of the 
ancestral estate. To follow out this part of the 
subject further would introduce us to a region where there is wide room for 
dispute, and of which the only really correct account would at present 


* One important exception to this rule has lately occurred. Khuda Bakhsh, the 
owner of Baheri Labén H&ndi, a large estate near Haripur, died in 1872, leaving no 
issue, except one daughter. She is married to her first cousin. She has succeeded 
her father in the ownership of the estate without dispute, 
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be that, owing to the disturbed character of the times which preceded 
our rule, to the small value that land then possessed, and to the large 
area of culturable land then waste, the established rule of inheritance 
in the absence of male issue cannot be stated more exactly. 

In the presence of direct male issue, the subject divides itself into 

two branches. It is common for a father to 

te Shs ene of direct divide his estate among his sons when they 

: arrive at manhood and are married, or he may 

not do this and may leave the division to be made at his death accord- 
ing to the acknowledged rules of inheritance. 

In the former event the division of an estate by a father during 
si sictdaclh a exenatk his life-time, the authority of the father to 
by a father among hissons divide as he likes is generally admitted. For 
during his life-time, instance, a father may give more to one son and 

less to another ; if by the custom of the tribe 
property ordinarily devolves per capita, the father in his life-time may 
divide it per stirpes or vice versa; if the custom excludes sons of 
low born wives from shares, or gives them only small shares in tho 
presence of other sons born of a wife of good blood, the father, in a 
division of his estate made during his life-time, may give all the sons 
equal shares. This power of the father to divide his land among his 
sons as he likes during his life-time is a custom of great importance. 
According to the statements recorded in the tribal codes under review, 
a father’s authority in this respect is unlimited, but probably these state- 
ments are to be accepted with some reserve. As a matter of fact, 
family partitions of land made by a father during his life-time vary little 
in their details from the partition which tribal custom would enforce 
after his death. Major Wace writes on this subject as follows. “To quote 
the words of the old Punjab Civil Code on a cognate subject, it is 
probable that capricious alienations in favour of one heir to the prejudice 
of the rest = * * * will not be approved of by public opinion 
in any locality. If, therefore, a son were to bring a case into court, 
alleging that partition made by his father was widely different from 
what is sanctioned by the ordinary custom of the tribe, that it was 
intrinsically unjust and merely capricious, I think he should be heard ; he 
should be allowed to show, if he could, that, as a matter of custom, the 
partitions ordinarily made by father during their life-time do not 
widely differ from what they would be if made after his death ; and I 
hope that the bare statement in tribal codes, to the effect that the father’s 
authority is unlimited, will not be held to sanction a wider exercise of 
this authority than has, as a matter of fact, been customary. All that 
the statement does is to throw on a son objecting to a partition made by 
his father the onus of justifying his objection.” 

A partition of the family land made by a father in his life-time, 
and completed and acted on before his death, cannot be afterwards 
repudiated. But it is necessary to its validity that it should be com- 
pleted and acted on before the father’s death. Anda partition merely 
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of the produce of the family estate on stated shares during the life-time 
of the father does not avail to govern the partition of the lands after the 
father’s death. In such partitions a father ordinarily retains to himself 
a share in the estate for his own support. This is greater or less as he 

leases, but it is commonly of the same amount as each son’s share. 
These partitions are not ordinarily made until there is no prospect of the 
birth of more children to the father ; it is consequently not very clear 
what may be done if children are born to him after the partition. But 
it is probable that in the first instance they would be provided for out 
of the share retained by the father. 

At the father’s death the widow’s claim for support-would first be 
satisfied out of this share. But in the event of there being no widow, or 
if other arrangements were made for her support, the father’s share is 
then divided among the the direct male issue according to the tribal custom. 

It is not uncommon for a father at his death to give his personal 
share to one of his sons, for instance, the son with whom he lived durin 
the later years of his life. Such a bequest is not opposed, provided 
that the son so benefitted bears the whole expenses of his father’s 
funeral, and also takes over all the father’s debt. If he declines to 
bear the whole of these charges, the father’s share is divided among 
all the sons equally, or in the ratio of the previous division of the 
family estate ; the expenses of his funeral and debts being similarly 
divided. If any of the sons refuse to share in these charges, they 
are excluded from participation in the father’s land. Absent-sons are 
also necessarily for the time excluded, but they are genvrally 
readmitted on return home if they pay up their share of the charges. 

The customs of inheritance which govern the cases in which a 
‘Disiaten of poternal estate nae slies without dividing his estate are as 
among sons after their ‘OHOW 
father’s death. 

In the presence of sons collateral heirs are in every case exclu- 
ded from inheriting any portion of the father’s estate. Even in a tribe 
whose custom ordinarily gives only a small plot of land to the son of a 
wife of base blood, such a son, if his father’s only son, would take the 
whole estate to the exclusion of collaterals. 

A not unfrequent incident in the customs of the Upper 
Tribesin which the sona of FUnjab is a rule which draws a distinction 
all wives inherit onan eq- between the sons by wives of the same tribe, 
ual footing, dividing per or of a tribe of equal blood, and the sons of 
cap tta, wives of inferior origin. In the following tribes 
and families of Haz4ré no such distinction prevails ; the sons of all wives 
being treated alike, viz. :— 


Mishwinis, Kagiin Saiads, 
Karrils, Malliirs, 

Gujars, Tlindiis, 

Awins, Members of the menial 
Jaduns, 


classes, who hold 
Swathi, land,’ 
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In all these cases a father’s estate is divided among his sons after 
his death per capita, each son taking an eugal share. — : 
Tribes in which a distinc- In the following tribes distinctions 
tion iscommonly made be- are drawn between the male issue of wives of 
tween wives of equal and the same or equal blood and those of wives of 
Sateetar ‘blocs inferior blood :— 


Tarkhelfa, \ 

Turins. | 

Dilsziks Among whom the sons inherit per capita Pagwand. 
Dhinds, 

Tanaolis. 


Utmanzai 
Among whom the sona inherit per etirpes 


Turks, 
Chundawand. 


Saiads, other than the 
Kagan Saiads, 


It will be useful to give a short account of the distinctions referred 


to. 

The Tarkhelis only give one or two panes of land to the 
The custom of the Tarkhe- sons of a wife, not of Pathan blood. They 
lis (per capita), class all blood as base (Kamin), which is not 
Pathén. The sons by Pathén wives inherit equally per capita. 

The Turfns similarly put off, with a small plot of land, the 
The custom of the Turins sons by a“ Kémin” wife in the presence of 
(per capita). sons of purer blood ; they include in the term 
“ Kamin ” the menial and artizan classes, e. g., weavers, leather-workers, 
carpenters, smiths, &c. If there is issue by two wives, of whom one 
wife is of Turin or Pathén blood, or the daughter of a chief or leading 
man in another tribe, and the other wife comes of an ordinary family in 
any of the other agricultural races (Hindki), the share taken by each 
son of the Hindki wife will only be half the size of that taken by each 
son of the other wife. With these exceptions the division of the heritage 
will be per capita 

Among the Dilazéks, Dhénds, and Tanaolfs, the sons all 
The custom of the Dila- inherit in equal shares per capita, subject to 
zake, Dhuinds, and Tanao- the following execption :—Where a father has 
lis per capita, left issue by two wives, of whom one wife was 
of his own tribe, or of any other “ wéris” (proprietary) tribe, and the 
other wife was of a tribe who are not owners of the soil, the share 
taken by each son of the latter wife will only be half the size of that 
taken by each son of the pure “ waris” blood. In the Tanaoli tribe the 
sons of such a wife not uncommonly receive only small allotments 
(guz4ras) instead of any defined share. 

Among the Utménzais thesons inherit per stirpes. Ifthe several wives 
The custom of the Utman- by whom male issue survives were all of Pathan 
sais per stirpes. blood, each “sé/rps” takes an equal share. 
If one of the wives was of Hindki blood, her “ sé’vfs” taken only half 
the share taken by each Pathan “ sezrps.” The Utménzai class as 
Hindkis all who are not Pathdns, not excepting Tanaolfs. 
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Among the Turks the sons also inherit per stirpes. It is 
The custom of the Turks admitted that a “stirps ” by a wife whose 
ber stirpes. father was a chief or leading man in adjacent 
“ waris” tribes takes an equal share with the “ s¢irps” of a Turk wife. 
But whether the “ s¢irps” of a wifeof other alien blood would also be 
entitled toa fullsharejin the presence of a “stirps” of pure bloodiis disputed. 

The Saiads of the district, except those of Kagan, class as 
The custom of the Saiads, pure blood Saiad families, Pathéns, the Tanaoli 
other than those of Kégén chief’s families and the families of leading men 
(per stirpes). of other tribes. If there is male issue by two 
wives, one of pure blood and one of inferior blood, the stirps of the 
latter only takes half the share taken by the stirps of the former. 

Of the division among the In every case in which the division is is per 
sons of each atirpes in the stipes, the sons of each stirps inherit equally 
above.thrue cases; among themselves. 

Such are the.recorded customs. Major Wace points out, however, with 
Distinction between the regard to the distinction drawn between the 
eee of pure and issue of wives of pure blood and that of wives of 

base blood in favour of the former, that he is 

not prepared to say that the custom is uniformly observed, even among 
the eight tribes who have recorded it. ‘“ The more intelligent among these 
people condemn it, and I think it probable that it will gradually die out. 
n so far as the custom is offered alike to natural justice and to Mahome- 
dan law, it seems to me to call for special caution in its acceptance by 


our courts.” 
Exceptional rules of inherit. , ‘The special rules which regulate the devo- 
ance to jagirs and in families lution of jagirs and of property in the families 
of chiefa, of certain chiefs, are ‘ote in the Appendix to 
this chapter at pages to. 
Table No. VE. shows the numbers in each tahsfl and in the whole 
General statistics and dis- district who follow each religion, as ascertained 
tribution of religions. in the census of 1881, and Table No. XLIII. 
gives similar figures for towns. Tables Nos. III., IIIA., IIIB. of the 
Revat | Giaasl Bokal aes of Lie am pe farce 
: etails on the subject. e distribu- 
ah reas a Sona tion of every 10,000 of the popula- 
tion by religions is shown in the 
i es ab Saar 481 = wl oe limitations pubyese to 
h es which these res must be taken, 
eres ae 8610 ear bal and gapeciatly ti rule followed in 
the classification of Hindus, are 
fully discussed in Part I., Chapter IV. of the Census Report. The 
Musalman population is practically entirely Sunnis. Thesects of the Chris- 
tian population are given in Table No. IIIA. of the Census Report ; 
but the figures are, for reasons explained in Part VII., Chapter IV. of 
the Report, so very imperfect that it is not worth while to reproduce 

them here. 
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Table No. IX. shows the religion of the major castes and tribes of 
the district, and therefore the distribution by caste of the great majority 
of the followers of each religion. A brief description of the great reli- 
sone of the Punjab and of their principal sects will be found in Chapter 

V. of the Census Report. The religious practice and belief of the 
district present no special peculiarities ; and it would be out of place to 
enter here into any disquisition on the general question. 

The general distribution of religions by tahstls can be gathered 
from figures of Table No. VII.; ae regarding the population as a 
whole, no more detailed information as to locality is available. But 
the landowning classes, artisans and village menials are wholy Musalmans, 
Hindts and Sikhs being confined to the mercantile castes and their priests. 
The external ritual of the Mahomedan religion is observed with some 
regularity, even among the lowest classes of the agriculturists. The 
Ramzan fast especially is carefully kept both by men and women. 
Among the better classes the stated lors for prayers are usually remem- 
bered both by men and women ; the majority also of the men of the 
cultivating classes ordinarily observe these hisets with fair regularity, 
but their women generally neglect them. , 

On the other hand, those dictates of the Mahomedan faith which 
are intended to govern the life of its followers (generally described as 
mé@ mlét) are not observed, or, if occasionally observed, are only respected 
in so far as they do not interfere with the accepted social usages. This 
is true especially of the law concerning alms-giving, many matters 
connected with marriage, and the rights of women, the law of property, 
and the criminal law. In all matters connected with the observance 
‘of the Mahomedan religion little change has occurred during the past 30 
years. It is neither better nor worse observed than before. Of the 
contents of the Korén and the other leading ' books of the Mahomedan 
religion, the great majority of even: the better classes are ignorant. 
Persons who have studied the religious books of the Mahomedan faith 
are styled Mullah, or among the Afgh4n tribes Akhindzfda. 

Festive aud religious gath. The principal gatherings held in the 
erings. district are as follows -— 


ee ee 


Pir ee Date of fair. Particulars, 


Hinpu FESstivats. 


Chitti Gatti,negr | 6th Phagan, Hindits from the vicinity, to the number of about 
Mansabra .,, | Angl. 15th Feb- | 700, assemble to worship a stone “ Ling” ina Hindi 
tuary ; alsolst | temple here ; a good deal of alms-giving takes place 
Baisakh, Angl. | on these occasions. The assembly on each occasion 

11th April, lasts only one day, 
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Sh a et ee See 
Place at which! Date of fair. Particulars, 


Hinpvu FEestivaus.—Concluded, 


Bareri, near Durga Ashtami, Hindiis from the vicinity, to the number of about 
Mausahra, .../in Chetr (March); 400, assemble at the top of the Bareri hill to worship 
also thesame | Devi and to present offerings, which are taken by a 
festivalin Assu | Brahman of Mansahra. The assembly on each 

(October). occasion lasts only one day. 


Tarbela «| Ist Baisékh, The Hindi inhabitants of the vicinity and of the 
Angl. 11th April.) Hazara plain assemble to bathe in the Indus river. 
The assembly is of a religious character, and is kept 

up for two days. 


Kot Najibulla ... In Sawan, In Sfwan, on the 9th day of the new moon, the 
(August.) Hindtis from the neighbourhood, including Khanpur 
and Hasan Abial, to the number of about 1,000. 
assemble at the “ Dera” (temple) of Bhéi Kirpa, 
Ram to worship and present offerings. 


PLACES FREQUENTED BOTH BY MAHOMEDANS AND Hinpvs. 


The Ziarat off Mahomedans This is a noted grove of some size and beauty. 
Jamal Ghazi, at] at the two Id | The Hindhis of the vicinity assemble to feast and to 
Dhamtaur, festivals. enjoy themselves. The Mahomedang, besides these 

Hindus on the | purposes, present offerings at the shrine. The 
1st Baisakh(11th] assemblies generally last three days each, and 
April). some 800 persons gather at them. 


The tank at Ditto sw A similar gathering to the above. “The Maho- 


Mangal, edan shrine of Midna Kangal Sdhib has a con- 
siderable local repute. 


ManomepAN Festivazs. 


The Zidrat at | The two Ids ... Some 4,500 persons fromthe Haripur plain, 
Dari, in the Hari the Gandgar and Badnak hills, &c., assemble for 
pur tabeil. two days. It isa festive gathering. The principal 

game is called “ 7 atti,” and is not unlike our.own 
game of Prisoners’ Base. 

Ziarat of Sain Ditto ea Attended by the inhabitants of Dhamtaur, 
Malpat, near 
Dhamtaur, 

Ziarat of Diwan Ditto ss At each Id on one day only women and on the 
Raja Baba at day following only men assemble, The gatherings 
Gui Bagh, near number about 5,000 souls (men and women), and 
Mansahra, are principally festive ; but the shrine is also held 


in much repute on religious grounds. There is 
also a spring believed to have medical properties 
in which the sick bathe. The principal game 
among the men is the game above described, The 
persons who attend it are residents of the Pakhl 
ain, of the Swathi glens, and of oth Tanawal 


‘eudal country. 
M 


Place at which 
held. Date of fair. Particulars, 


ManomeDAN FestivaLs—concluded. 


At each Id some 300 people assemble from the 
neighbouring villages to worship at the sbrine 
which has some local repute. 


At each Id, s0me 1,000 le assemble from 
the Bélékot and Gahri Habibulla iléqas. There is 
sspring here which is believed to cure disease 
especially leprosy, Some 20 or 30 diseased persons 
are generally te be found here. The Hindiis called 
the place “ Bhdi Bdla Ka Baithak.” 


Ziarat of Bala Ditto ons 


Pir at Balakot, 


Zifrat of Kal- Ditto A small gathering takes place at this shrine at 
andar Saiad at each Id, 

Balakot, 

Ziérat. of Saiad Ditto : The inhabitants of the Bhogarmang glen as 
Jalal Babé at semble here et each Id to the numberof some 
Bhogarmang. 500, Saiad Jaldl,,- who is buried here, was the 

leader under whom the Swathis of the Mansahra 
tahsil took their present country from the Turks. 

Ziarat of Nau- Ditto ide The inhabitants of Koush, Nandihér, and Tikri 
bat Shah, Saiad, assemble here at each Id to the numberjof some 
at Lachimang, in 1,500. The shrine hasa great localrepute. Those 
Ko who attend the fair present small offerings at it, 

Zidérat of Tor- Ditto . Some 400 persons assemble here at each I 
tom Bab&i at from the adjacent Agror villages. The festivals 
Shamdhora, in last for two days at the Id-uz-zuha, and one day at 
Agror. the other Id. 

Ziérat of Midn Ditto oe Some 400 persons assemble, as in the prec eding 
Khaki at Dharra, instance. : 
in Agror, 

Zidrat of Haida: Ditto te Ditto. 
Babé at Ghanian, 
in Agror. 


Table No. VIII. shows the numbers who speak each of the principal 

languages current in the district separately for 

Tanase; each tahail and for the whole distict. More 

detailed information will be found in Table No. IX. of the Census Report 

for 1881, while in Chapter V. of the same report the several languages are 

briefly discussed. Tho figures below give the distribution of every 
10,000 of the population by language, omitting small figures:— 


Proportion per Proportion per 
Language 10, 000 of popu- Language. 10,000 of popn- 
lation. tion 
Hindustani ies sia 20 Pahstu .., 650 
Dogri or i eye 2 Giijari ... ozs an 369 
Kashmiri ... oo aa 42 All Indian languages .., 9,997 
Panjabi... o.oo 8,804 Non-Indian languages ,., 3 
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The language of the people is principally a rough dialect of Punjabi 
locally termed Hindki in contradistinction to the 
Tasaneae spoken in the Pashtu tongue of the Afghén races who adjoin the 
; district on the west. There are few of the people of 
the district who can not speak this, ‘“ Hindki.” The inhabitants of the 
Tarbela and Khalsa tracts, those of the Tarkheli tracts and of the Tanaoli 
villages on the bank of the Indus, all speak Pashtu, but they know the 
Hindki as well. The Mishwénis speak Pashtu ordinarily, and know only a 
little of the Hindki dialect. The majority of the Tanaol’s have for- 
otten their Pashtu tongue. The Jadins also have almost forgotten it. The 
inhabitants of the Agror, Koush, and Bhogarmang glens at the north 
of the district commonly speak Pashtu, and haow lite e of the Hindki; 
the rest of the Swathis speak Hindki as fluently as Pashtu; the further 
removed a village is from the frontier, the more Hindki, and the less 
Pashtu is spoken. The people of the Boi tract of the Dhind, Karr4l, 
and Gakkhar tracts, and the great majority of the people of the Hazéra 
lain speak the Hindki dialect of the district, we have always done so. 
Taking the district as a whole, it is only rarely that a Civil Officer has 
any occasion to speak to the people in his court in any other tongue than 
the local Hindki, though it is occasionally an advantage to him to know 
Pashtu as well. The people of the adjoining qudependent tracts, trans- 
Indus, and of the independent Sw&thi country, all speak Pashtu only. 
Gfijari is an Indian dialect used by the Gujar cowherds of the mountains 
on our northern frontier from the Ravi to the Swat river. They often know 
no other language. 
Education. Table No. XIII . gives statistics of education as ascer- 
einaliad ness ae tained at the census of 1881 


; for each religion and for the 
lati lation, 8 
EE Pea total pulation of each tahsfl. 


g (Under instruction ...{ 93 104 The figures for female educa- 
4 Vicon rend and write. 240 207 tion are probably very imper- 
ri : fect indeed. e Snares in 
4 J Under instruction .. 07 Vl the margin show the num- 
2 )can read and write..| 03 20 ber educated among every 


10,000 of each sex according to the censusreturns. Statistics regard- 
ing the attendance at Government and Aided Schools will be found in 
Table No. XXXVI. " 

| The distribution of the 


Details, Boys. Girls. scholars at these schools 

> eS ie eS by religion and the occupa- 
Europeans and Eurasians ... tions of their fathers, as it 
Native Christians... — --- stood in 1881-82, is shown 
wes a Go in the margin. 
Sikhs ... 
Others... 
Children of agriculturists ... 


» of non-agticulturists 
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Edueation in the district is at the Jowest ebb. 
According to a return prepared bythe Deputy Commissioner in 1852, 
the indigenous educational institutions then existing numbered— 


; No. of ( No. of No, of 


| Institutions. | Teachers. Scholars. 

Hindi Institutions i deaf It 16 7 
Mahomedan Do. sei aa 184 158 1,031 
Total... 198 | 174 1,128 


Of these 1,128 scholars, 755 were reported to be studying Arabie, and 
174 Persian, which figures sufficiently indicate the real character of the 
education imparted in most instances, viz. the learning to read the Korén 
by rote without any understanding of its meaning. In fact both the 
Hindé and the Mahomedan institutions included in the return were not 
schools, as we understand the term. At the few Hindi dharmséls found 
here and there in the larger villages, and at the Masjids to be found in 
nearly every Mahomedan village, the priest collected a few boys daily, 
and attempted to teach them to read the principal books of their re- 
ligion. It was sufficient to learn by rote; few cared really to learn to 
read ; and only very few of the priests themselves understood what they 
taught. 

: Contrary to the policy pursued in the other districts of the Punjab, 
no educational cess was imposed after annexation on the agricultural 
population of Haz4raé. The district has consequently been almost en- 
tirely without Government schools till quite recently. 

There was a small school for some ytars in the Abbotteabad canton- 
ment. Also in 1856 two schools were opened, one iat the tahsil head- 
quarters at Haripur, and the other at the tahsil head-quarters at 
Mansahra. These last were little attended, were closed as failures in 
September 1862, and re-opened in June 1865. The Haripur school 
in 1873-74 had an average attendance of 78 scholars, and that at 
Mansahra of 26 scholars. 

From the kharif of 1872, when the new assessments were intro- 
duced, an educational cess of one per cent. on the Land Revenue was 
charged for the first time. Consequently towards the close of 1873 
fifteen new village schools were opened. Adding the two at Haripur 
and Mansahra before existing, there are now in the district :— 


Village Teachers in (Scholars in these 
schools, these schools, Schools, 
In tahs{l Haripur Fi See ~ 


In tahsil Abbott-abad 
In tahsil Mansabra 


Total fae \ 
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In compiling the Census Returns of 1868, some adventurous clerk 
so manipulated the figures as to make out that of the total population 
28,524 souls ( over 80 per thousand ) could read and write. What the 
real figures were, it is impossible now to say. The instances of women 
who can read are very rare. 

The physique of the people is inferior to the average of the adjac- 

: ent manlier races in the Rawalpindi and 
he peor character of Pesh4war districts and in independent territory. 

: The Dhinds and Karrdls, and generally the 
inhabitants of the hills in the east and south-east portion of the district 
from Garhi Habibulla downwards, are of small stature. Some of the 
Jaduns and Tanaolis are fine men, but, as a rule, they are not above the 
middle height, nor of great. strength ; and the same remark applies to 
the other classes who are mixed with them. The inhabitants of the 
Pakhli valley and Agror Swathis and others are an enervated race of 
middle stature. Those of the Koush, Bhogarmang and Kagan glens, 
especially the Gujars and Saiads, are many of them tall, fine men. The 
inhabitants of the plain tracts in the Haripur tahsi] vary much in 

hysique : some of the Gujars, Pannis, and Awéns, and a few of the 
tmanzai, are fine men. The Mishwanis of the Gandgar range are tall, 
handsome men, but the tribe numbers only about 3,000 souls all told. 

The population is not warlike, and with a few exceptions (such 
asthe Mishwanis of Srikot) they are not brave. They are little given 
to open violence, but are apt in deceit and intrigue, and at times 
excitable. They are less hospitable than the purer Afghén races ; 
but a traveller resting in the village mosque will rarely want for 
a meal. As a rule, hay: are not fond either of horses or of sport. 
But they are attached to their fields, their homes, and their cattle ; 
and though they display less skill in their methods of agriculture 
than is possessed by the people of the Rawalpindi and Jhelum 
districts, they extend the area of their cultivation with much 
industry. 

Tables Nos. XL. XLI., and XLII. give statistics of crime ; 
while Table No. XX XV. shows the consumption of liquors and narcotic 


stimulants. 
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It is impossible to form any satisfactory esumate .of the wealth of the 
commercial and industrial classes. The figures 


pareety or wealth of the given below show the working of the income tax 


ople, “ z F 
oye for the only three years for which details are 
available :— 
Assessment, 1869-70. 1870-71. 1871-72. 
Number taxed tee wee 64 133 
Class I. \assonete of tax ae ava 1,248 1,036 
Cl IL Number taxed a2 eae 21 59 
aa Amount of tax ce bio 667 744 
' | Number taxed at rf 12 22 
Class UI. | 4 mount of tax a ne 468 784 
= Number taxed aa ose 3 ess 
Class IV. { Amount of tax a en 162 
Ch Vv Number taxed uae vad 3 
ass ¥- }) Amount of tax a - 188 o 
Total Number taxed sie ive 103 213 
OUD sss Amount of tax i: oe 2,633 2,564 


Seen 

Table No. XXXIV. gives statistics for the license tax for each year 
since its impos ition. In 1872-73 there were 112 persons brought under 
the operation of the Income Tax Act as enjoying incomes in excess of 
Rs. 750. In the preceding year, all incomes above Rs. 500 being liable, 
there were 247 persons taxed. Of these, 14 were bankers and money- 
dealers, 45 were general merchants, 52 dealers in piece-goods, 10 grain 
merchants, 10 salt merchants, and 18 “other” merchants. Of landed 
proprietors, 49 paid the tax, their assessment aggregating Rs. 815. The 
total collections for the year amounted to Rs. 3,637. The distribution 
of licenses granted and fees collected in 1880-81 and 1881-82 between 
towns of over and villages of under 5,000 souls, is shown below. 


1880-81. 1881-82, 


Towns, Villages. Towns, | Villages. 


Number of Licenses on 
Amount of fees ae 


But the numbers affected by these taxes are small. It may be said gene- 
rally that a very large proportion of the artisans in the towns are 
extremely poor, while their fellows in the villages are scarcely less depen- 
dent upon the nature of the harvest than are the agriculturists them- 
selves, their fees often taking the form of a fixed share of the produce ; 
while even where this is not the case, the demand for their products ne- 
cessarily varies with the prosperity of their customers. Portane the 


15 


leather-workers should be excepted, as they derive considerable gains from 
the hides of the cattle which die ina year of drought. The circum- 
stances of the agricultural classes are discussed below at page 


SECTION C.—TRIBES, CASTES, AND LEADING 
FAMILIES. 
Table No. IX. gives the figures for the principal castes and tribes 
$2 _ of the district, with details of sex and religion, 
voice pagers, = while Table No. IXA. shows the number of 
caste. the less important castes. It would be out of 
place to attempt a description of each. Many 
of them are found all over the Punjab, and most of them in many 
other districts, and their representatives in Hazér4 are distinguished by 
no local peculiarities. Some of the leading tribes, and especially those 
who are important as land owners or by position and influence, are briefly 
noticed in the following sections ; and each easte will be found described 
in Chapter VI. of the Census Report for 1881. 

The census statistics of caste were not compiled for tahsfls, at least 
in their final form. It was found that an enormous number of mere 
clans or sub-divisions had been returned as castes in the schedules, and 
the classification of these figures under the main heads shown in the 
caste tables was made for districts only. Thus no statistics showing 
the local distribution of the tribes and castes are available. But the 
general distribution of the more important landowning tribes is described 
in the following pages. The table at page is based upon a settlement 
enumeration of the resident population made in 
1869-70, from which, however, Feudal Taniwal 
was wholy excluded. It probably represents the classification and distri- 
bution of the local tribes more accurately than do the figures of the general 
census, though of courseallowance must be made for subsequent increase 
of population, and more detailed figures will be found in Appendix V. to 
Major Waces’s report, and also in the following paragraphs. The results 
may be thus expressed in percentages. 


The Settlement Census, 
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PorvnaTion OF THE Hazara District ACCORDING TO 


CASTES AND TRIBES. 


tho | Brahmin «.. 00 ee 
Mo URhatrh: ase Sass ate 
@ | Arora ava. Uae eed 
@ | Sikh We, psa ee 
4 Miscellaneous wad aes 
b 

eB Totol i 
& 

i:2] 


Saiad ase 
Mishwini ... 
Sulemani ... 
Utminzai ... 


TAHSIL HARIPUR, TAHSIL ABBOTT-ABAD, 


“ 
x # 
2 2 
BG f= | 
EI & 
3 | # 
4 i=] 
ae: 
599 1438 
3,124] 3,895 
“yo! 
3,827| 4,038 
4 16 
3,196) 463 
2/716 62 
604 15 
2,721 9] 
1,928 40 
U5 70 
LST] vss 
1879] *"208 
235 57 
4,964] 398 
1,493 5 


567 11 
1,486) 109 
1,201 42) 

841 64 


18,554) “1/411 


15,286 449 
1,101] 1,513 
9,223} 1,043 


12,964) 16,037 


g 
4 
A | turin ove te oo 
va | Dilazfk ete owe 
3 | Panni ko ais 
aq | Jadiin aun 2 
4 | Swathi .. o oo 
< Tanaoli ... eee ae 
4 Miscellaneous... on 
o 
| Total ove 
—— -—-——— | - 

Turk see oe 4 

Gakkhar .., oe oe 
g Dhiind a, ae Sea 
4 Karral Pry oes oe 
a Sarara ose iso oe 
| Bib oe tee 
a | Awan ove ove re 
ro CC ee 
pb | Kashmiri ... toa dae 
| Miscellaneous agricultural 
a] tribes... as Sen 
| Artizans, traders, menials, &e 
& 

Total ou 


—-——_. 


ne, 


"Grand Total 


61,223) 20,672 
70 79 


SS 


87,668) 26,119 
7 23 


z 
E 
A 
2 | § 
742 
7,019 
Los 
7,865 
7 
3,659 
2.778 
619 
2,812 
1,968] - ... 
1581} 
137! es 
2'087| 10,709] 2,462) 18171 
299] "58 81 
5,362) 7,854 
1,498] "101 


10,266 
29,001 


81,895] 64,947] 17,077} 82,024 
72) 72 7] 72 


113,787] 90,424] 24, 
79 
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Caste AND TRIBE (SETTLEMENT Census 1869-70), 


Tanst, MANSAHRA ToTaL District, EXCLUDING 


TANAWAL, 
@ i 
7 o %& REMARKS, 
on go} 
B14 # | 2 
q|¥ . heey 
S| 8 & g 3 
< a < a a 
232) 684 2,605 
237 8,205 12,320] The Military Cantonment 


of Abbott-abad is not 
included in this return. 
Its population by the 
census of lst January 
1868 was— 


5 
1 Hindés ... 1,684 
Muhammadans ... 1,280 
3,623) Others exo ong «1,569 
"307 Total ... 4,483 


'968| Feudal Tanawal was 
also excluded. Its 
population on 17th 
February 188] was— 
Hindis ... 4, 545 
Muhammadans 23,495 
4 


Total eee 24,044 


es 
85,515) 29,721 
74 26) 


“18 


7 ; 
| Tahsil Haripur. |} ee Tahsfl Mansahra, || Total Distrcit, 
| | : | 
3 | g|3 la 13 alé 
a\s aia }alg 2/3 
| 8 3 | 2 | a) 8 3/3 
215] 2 12/2] 212i] a lelsl. 
2 | ¢ Sil) ¢ 4 | El a 2He|%) 3 
1 3 8 > & | 8 I} b| 5 s Bi a = 
a|A B 4124 & || 4) 4 & | 4 2 & 
ene, ieee fel See! Ss aS ae Se baa 
Hindus and Sikhs || | 16 7 3/14 5 Of 2\\3 |12 6 
Afghans and allied || | 
races «- || 26] 5 21 || 25 | 15 23 || 38 | 15 82 || 28 |12 26 
Other Mahome- 
dans ewe || 70} 79 72 || 72 | 71 72 || 61 | 78 66 || 68 | 76 70 
Total a 100} 100 |) } 300 |100 | ) 100 |100 100 |100 
| 71 2s | | 100 {il 7 at 142004 Il ag og } 200 f 7 33 | 100 


The following figures show the sub-diyisions of Pathéns as _returned_ 
in the Census of. 1881.. Besides these, 39,981 
Pathdns and allied races, rsons returned their casée as Tandoli. The 
‘act is that there are many tribes, not really or 
at least certainly of Pathan origin, who have by long association become 
so assimilated to the Pathans tht it is difficult to separate them ; while 
they themselves often, though not always, claim to be of Pathan stock. 
Thus Major Wace writes :—“I ought to .explain that in classing Saiads, 
Swathis, Tanaolfs, and others as races allied to ‘the Afghéns, I do not 
mean that they are allied to them in blood. It is difficult to be sure of 
the real origin of someof these races; and no Afghén would admit 
that either Jddins, Tanaolis, or-Sw&thfs are of Afghén blood. But 
where a race has been associated for 200 or 300 years past with Afghan 
races, speaks their language or did so a short time ago, has copied their” 
social habits in a greater or Jess degree, and holds its land on the 
Afghén system, it has become allied te the -Afghén races in the most 
important particulars.; and it is more correct to group them with. the 
Afghans than with those races such as the Dhands, Karrdls, Awans 
gad Gujars, who have never assimilated with the Afgh&ns in any way. 


SUB-DIVISIONS OF PATHANS. 


Number. Name. Number. 
K&kar oa 266 | Khatak ove 233 | Lodi ace 289. 
Tarin toe 1,355 | Dalézék aoe _ 695 | Utmsnzai oes 62,15 
Akhinkhel ... 946 | Duréni sie 201 | Yusafzai ss 006 
Jaddon oe 16,962 | Sulaimani_... 969 | Hassanzai_ si... 5,033 
Chagharzai_... 629 | Swathi vee 28,429 
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But for the purpose of describing its population it ‘is more 
Tribal main divisions of convenient to divide the district into 12 
the district, tracts— 


Population 
(Settlement 
Census 1869-70), 


Dominant tribe. Tékas. ae nes 

(1.) Tarkheli .. |Khari, Gandgar ..|Haripur ..| 7,627] 2 

(2) Mishwéni .. |Srikot | Do, {| 3854) 1 

3.) Utménzai .. /Khélsa, Tarbela «| Do. 15,655) 6 
. (Sarai Salih, Ménakrai 

G4.) Miscellancons/ | ""Haripur, Jégal, Kot Na-|( Do, a7 
tribes of Ha) jibulla, Kandi Kahl. 53, 1s 
sire plain. | { shingri +-|) Abbott-abad .. 

(5.) Gakkhar~ ../Khanpur ../Haripur ~.| 23,3 F 7 

(6) Karréls ..|Narm .JAbbottabad =... | 15,866 5 

(7.) Dhinds _.. /Danna, Bakot ee Do. 19,080 6 

(8) Boichief ,. [Boi »| Do. 13,865, 4 

; Rajolé, Nawashahr, Dham-| { Abbott-abad 

(9.) Jadins .. | taur, Mangal, Bagra. { Haripur, | } 48,311) 14 


Kulai, Badnak 2 Do, 

Kachi, Sherwan, Babarhfn|, Abbott-abad =... 27,786) 8 
(10.) Tanaolis .. Garhian. 
il.) Do. .. |Feudal Tandéwal . 


(12.) Swathi .» (Mansahra tahsil - ..{Mansahra ° - «» | 115,236} 33 


Total population Excluding Tanéwal .. | sia 100 


In each of these 12 divisions there is one dominant tribe, who were 
practically masters of the country before Sikh rule, and in whose hands 
for the most: part the greatest influence still remains, In the following 
pages will be found aot details concerning the population of each of 
these divisions. 

The Tarkhelis, who are a branch of the Utmfnzal, described below, 
Térkheli tracts, Khariand number some 569 souls, all agriculturists. 
Gandgarh. They are the owners of the Khéri and Gandgar 
ilékas (33 villages), and also own a number of villages in the adjoining 
Harroh iléka of the Rawalpindi district (tahsfl Attock). The Sikhs 
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interfered little with them. They wero noted robbers up to 1847, and 
are now much we to gambling. They are a coarse and licentious 
race, and are still easily tempted to commit heinous crime, but they 
are no longer openly robbers. They behaved badly to Major Abbott 
in 1848-49, deserting him when the Afghéns took the Attock Fort. 

Kharbara is the chief’s village. The population of their tract, 
is almost entirely agricultural. The details were in 1869-70— 


Souls, 
Hindus and Sikhs ., a oo oe 70 
Tarkhelis <5 =) ere Pr ee 569 
Other Afghans . o oe oe 875 
Saiads ae a oe oe 490 
Awans we a oe rc 908 
Guijars oe a -« oe 1,946 


Miscellaneous oe o oe - 2,769 


Total Fe ee +. 7,627 

The Mishwéanfs are a small oral Saiad otal but sihiated torts 
ee aS ékar Path4ns occupying the north-east end o' 
Mishwénis, ilaqa Srikot, the Gandgar range aires villages). They claim 
descent from Mahomed Shah, gesudaréz or “long haired.” Up to Sikh rule 
they were reckoned retainers of the UtmAnzai bitbe, trans-Indus, fighting 
on their side when required to do so. But their subordination to them 
was only nominal, and they were practically independent of them. 
Their hills were the refuge for all who fled from the adjoining plain 
tracts. They fought bravely against the Sikhs with varying success 
up to A.D. 1825, when the Sikhs drove them from their homes. They 
were allowed to return five years afterwards, and gave no more trouble 
till the end of 1845, when. all Haz4r& rose. Major Abbott found them 
very amenable to his orders, and they fought bravely on his side. They 
have served us well on various occasions. They are industrious, 
well behaved agriculturists, poor and fond of their homes, of stalwart form, 
and hitherto brave, honest, and faithful. But they are now evidently 

deteriorating by contact with the baser races round tnem.. 
nae ak population of their tract, known as ilaga Srikot, numbered in 

'9-70— : 


Mishwanis ee ; tes ood 2,317 

griculturists eee 433 
Other Mahomedans { Non-agriculturists 643, 
Hindus (Khatris) ... san aaa 61 


Total ate 3,354 

Tht Utmanzaf are : aia aera of the same name ka are 

E located in Khabbal and Yusafzaf, trans-Indus. 
Cine Snee, Tarbela ‘They are the principal owners of the land in 
26 villages, composing the Tarbela and Khalsa 

tracts in the Haripur tahsfl. Awans, Gujars, Sulemani Pathans, and 
Turins, are co-proprietors with them. They say that they acquired their 
footing for the most part by purchase from Gujars, the forefathers of 
those with whom they are still mixed. But it appears that they wero 
called across the Indus by the Gdjars and Shilmani as allies against 
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the SwAthis and Taniwali,and gradually dispossessed the former of their 
possession. The “Bulgh4dari tribe has been wholly dispossessed by the 
Tarkhelis who now ‘occupy their old territory of Gandgarh. They are 
sub-divided into Kanazai, Akazai, and Allaza{, which last include the 
Said Khanfs, Their principal villages are Tarbela and Khallabat. 

The principal man among them is Khaini Zaman Said Khani, 
Jégirdér of Khallabat. He is the son and successor of Mir Zaman Khan 
who served “Major Abbott so faithfully. The family were men of 
influence- before our Tule, but they owe their present high position 
almost entirely to their. services in 1848-49, and to the rewards conse- 
quently bestowed on them by our Government. 

The population of these tracts numbered in 1869-70 :— 


Agriculturists. Non-agriculturists 
=, Souls, ~ 
(Utminzaisyes... ok.) 1,599 Artizans, Trad- 
g Sulemanis. ... bs eee 339 | Mahomedans ers, Menials, &e,) 1,481 
= | Turins ace a rap 870 Miscellaneous... 1,121 
B } Tanaolis Trae ae abe y* Ainthign ne ae et 93 
E.) Awans sa yada.orll Xo | 18671 
Guijars ede ae per. 1,704 
| a Coe ee a 4,395 
Hinds ou. we bed aes 126 
Total a. | 12.960 Total . 2,695 


Giving a total population of 15,655 souls. The character of the -popula- 
tion is orderly ; they are scarcely warlike, and are becoming realy less 
so. They are much inferior to their brethern in Yusafzai. There is 
little crime among them. 
The Hazéra plain, including iléqas Shingri, Serdi Sélih, Ménakrai, 
‘The Hatixs plain, . Haripur, Jagal, Kot Najibulla, Kandi Kahl, 
and situate. in the Haripur  tahsil, excepting 
only the Shingri iléqa, whichis in the Abbott-abad tahsfl, is inhabited 
ly a mixed-population. The details were in 1869-70 :— 


______ Agriculturist | Non-agriculturists, 
Souls. souls. 
Solace ae ee ee elt on Artizans, Trad- 

3% | Turins--- wee fen aes : jomedans ers, Menials, &c. | 10,328 

3 Dilizale: 0... ae | 1,277 ~ (Others |... | og’ozn 

Turks wea eae a 612 || Hindiis tS debe 3254 
B\Pannis-- .. ee wee | 1,888 
Aj aAwing ee | 8,188 
= | Gujars oo oe a 5,586 
Miscellaneous... ase ee | 14,863 
Hinds ee wae 2,786 

Total eaal Total .. | 16,55 
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The Serai Salih iliga was the heritage of a small family of Dilézaks; 
the Minakrai ildga of a family of Turks of recent origin, and not connec- 
ted with Kaérlagh Turks mentioned in Chapter II.; and the rest, except 
Shingri, was owned by a small family of Turins. Shingri was owned 
jointly by Turks, Diléz&ks, and Tanaolis, (omitting the Khélsa ildga 
at ere outlet of the plains which is included in the Utménzai 
tract). 
None of these families were of old standing ; their domination dated 
j only from the seventeenth eentury. The oldest 
Gigs occupantsare the Gujars. Foratleasttwocentu- 
ries anterior to the present time, the prominent feature in this part of the 
district has been the lordship exercised by a few families over the rest 
of the population. These seigneurs had absolute power over the occu- 
pants of the soil. As a result, we find the population of a still more 
mixed character here than it is in the rest of Hazéré. Most of them are 


industrious cultivators ; the Mallidrs equal in the skill of their husbandry 
the best cultivators of the Punjab. 


ny of the Gajars, especially those. 
of Kot Najibulla, are fine men in every way, and there are other good 


families among them. But, as a rule, they are a poor-spirited popula- 
tion, the obedient servants of the ruler of the day, apt in deceit and 
clamours, but wanting in manliness and courage. But for our strong 
rule they would still be (as they ever were before it) the oppressed serfs 


of any strong family who first laidtheir hands on them.. In the centre 
a the Gees they once owned a tract of 84 villages known. as Chamai 
azéré, - 


The principal men are Mokaddam Mir Ahmad Gajar, jagirdér of 
Kot Najibulla ; Kézi Faiz Alam and Mir Alam, of Sikandarpir ; Tashi 
Bakhsh Dilézék, of Ser4i Sélih ; Ahmad Khén Panni, jagirdér of Ganeha, 
and a few men who still remain of the Turin family. 
The principal towns are Haripur, Seréi Salih, and, Kot Najibullah. 
Similarly the population of the Gakkhar tract are a mixed set of 


people, of no common stock. .The details were 
Hie eehar country, ilae in 1869-70 :— 


Agriculturists. Non-agriculturists. 
Souls. Souls. 

Gakkhars wee] 1,181 : '{ Artizans, Traders, 
Saiads ... wee | 1,002 * Menials, &e, ... | 1,753 
Dhiinds... ses | 1,063 || Mahomedans, 

Mahomedans. Karrals ..: a. | (657 ‘ Others... «| 78 
Awéns ... ... | 5,876 || Hindtis aes ove ave ee 178 
Gujars ... ws | 5,419 
Miscellaneous ... | 4,916 

Hindis watt Sane 655 


_ Total ... | 20,668 Total ; ws [HO 
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The ancestor of the Gakkhar proprietors, Diw4n Fatah Khén, settled 
in the country about the end of the sixteenth century, having received 
it in grant from his father, Sultén Said Khén, son of Sultan Sérang, the 
chief of the Rawalpindi Gakkhars, Raja Jahéndéd Khén, of Khén- 

ur, is the chief, and other principal men are Raja Feroz Khan the two 

ahomed Khins, At Alf ‘and others. They served us well in the war of 
1848-49, and stood by usin 1857. They are fair soldiers. The rest 
of the population are peaceable agriculturists, caring only for their fields 
and flocks.’ The principal village is Khdnpur, 

The Karral country consists of the Nara ilaqa in the Abbott-abad 

Soins : Tahsfl. The Karréls were formerly the sub- 
Karrils, ilaqa Nora, jects of the Gakkhar, from whom they eman- 
cipated themselves, about two centuries ago. Originally Hindus, their 
conversion to Islim is of comparatively modern date. Thirty years 
ago their acquaintance with the Mahomedan faith was still slight, * and, 
though they now know more of it, and are more careful: to observe it, 
relics of their former Hindu faith are still observable in their social 
habits. They are attached to their homes and to their fields, which they 
cultivate simply and industriously. For the rest their character is craf- 
ty and cowardly. They were co-conspirators with the Dhinds in the 
autumn of 1857 in their plans to attack Murree, the part assigned to the 
Karréls being the cutting off of the reinforcements expected from 
Abbott-abad. They failed, as theDhinds did, owing to treachery among 
themselves ; up to that time they had been very little brought into con- 
tact with us. The Upper Murree road now dominates the head of their 
country, and increased contact with us has changed them a gist deal 
for the better. Their chiefs are Hasn Ali Khan and Karam Khén, jagir- 
dérs of MonslsDew4l, and another very leading man among them is 
Pahalw4n Khén of Bagan. 

The population of their tract was in 1869-70 composed of the follow- 


ing classes :— 


Agriculturists, Non-Agriculturists. 
Souls 
a ¢ Karrfls Artizana, Traders, 
EI f Saiads ‘Menials, &. ... | 709 
% } Jédvins Mahomedans 
8) awéns Others .. | 366 
4 Gujara Hindis ... ove a 72 
‘Ss Miscellaneous 
Hindis ... 
Sikhs 
Total Total “eat | 1,147 


es 

* In 1845 one of the Wahabi leaders, Maulyi Mahomed .Kasim, established himslef 
fin the Karral country, and gained over a great number of the Karrdls, including their 
leading men, to the Wahabi tenets. He left the country in the coule of two year,s but 
the Wah4bi doctrines are still current amoug the tribe. 
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The Jadiin iléga of Rajoit was once included in their territory, but 
they lost it early in the eighteenth century ; and, before the Sikhs took 
the country, the Hassazaf Jadtins had also appropriated several of the 
villages in the Nilan Valley of the Nara tract, which villages they still 
hold. ‘ 

The Dhiands are identical in origin and character with the Karrdls. 

pew They have no chiefs of note. They have been 
ory ilagas Danna and uch enriched, and in every way influenced for 

A the better by the proximity of the Murree Can- 


tonment to their corn 
The population of the Dhind tract was thus composed in1869-70 :— 


| 


Agriculturists. } Non-Agriculturists, 
| oe 
gi Souls. |} Souls, 
3 Dhunds er ae | 9, 324 | Artizans, Traders, 
© | Saiads ma Et. 313 | Mahomedans Menials, &c., ... 927 
B 4 Awdns ss w. | 1,191 |) Others. iis 342 
4 | Gujars Hye .. | 2,295 || Hinds ... anit re 135 
| { Miscellaneous ons 3,390 
Hindus ose ona 653 
Sikhs... ee te 490 
Total... | 17,656 Total... 1424 


Only a portion of the Dhand tribe are located within. the present 
limits of the Hazara district ; the rest of them occupy # considerable 
portion of the adjoining tahsil of Murree in the Rawalpindi. district.. 

This was originally a part of the Bamba chiefship of Muzaffarabad. 

; Sultén Hosain Khan, Bamba, lost “his estates on 
Theo att: the east bank of the Kunhér in 1848 by mot sub- 
mitting to the new Mahdrdja of Kashmir, Guléb Singh. This small tract, 
on the west of the Jhelum in Hazara, is all that is left to his family.. He 
died in 1860. The present chief, Sultan Barkat, is his adopted son; 
he holds the tract in jagir. The population are a mixed set, poor, and 
unwarlike, and caring only for their fields and cattle. They were much 
attached to their old chief, Sultan Hosain, but care little for his swecessor- 
The details of the population were, in 1869-70 :— 


Agriculturists. Non-Agriculturists,’ 


Souls, 

( Saiads sa aie 362 
be] Dhunds. snk «| 1,330 Artizans, Traders, 
g Karrals see «.. | 2,086 ||) Mahomedans Menials, &c.,... 1,198 
© < Sarrarés... ve | 3,523 Others » «. 
8 | Awins - | 2,307 || Hindds oe 
< | Gujars one age 898. 
| Miscellaneous «. | 1,302 
Hindus or vor 26 


Total «(41,834 Total... | 2,081 
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The J&din country which includes iléqés Mangal, Nawashahr 
Dhamtaur, Rajoié, and Bagra, is situate in the 
centre of the district, north and south of the 
Abbott-abad cantonment. The Bagra ildqa is in the Haripur tahsil, all 
the rest of their country is in the Abbott-abad tahsfl. They are not good 
fighting men, but as subjects they are orderly and well disposed, much 
attached to their homes, and for a people of Afghén origin fair agricul- 
turists. They were originally a colony from the JAdin tribe, in Yusafzaf, 
trans-Indus, but they have much deteriorated in independence of character 
since they immigrated to Hazéré at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tary, and are not now to be compared with the parent tribe, trans-Indus. 

Their hereditary chief is Faizulla Khan, of Dhamtaur, who has a 
small jégir from us, but he is not a man of any importancenow. Khudé- 
dad Khan, the Jégirdér of Mangal, whose father earned the jagir now held 
by the family for his services to Major Abbott in 1848-49, has some influ- 
ence in the tribe, as also has Amfrulla Khan, the Jagirdaér of Bandi Ataf. 

The population in 1869-70 numbered 48,311 souls, composed of the 
following classes :-— 


The Jaduns, 


Agriculturists. Non-Agriculturists, 


Souls. Souls, 


f Jadiins wee lgeae have. |, OF8TD Artizans, Meni- 
g Saiads see eee vee | 1,155 ‘als, Traders, &c. | 6,986 
3 | Tanaolis 2.0. ow. 817 | Mahomedans ( Others ve | 6,515 
{ Dhunds...... «| -:'1,228 | Hinds st see we | 3,120 
g } Karrals 0.0 w. | 1,264 
4 Awans yet eval cvean | 24898 
s Gujars tee) Rd wage | By GEL 
Miscellancous ... ... | 5, 098 
Hindis and Sikhs ... 0... 910 
Total | 31,690 Total w. | 16,621 


The Jadfin tribe is divided into three main divisions:— 

Hassazai division residing in Dhamtaur, Mangal and Bagra ilékas. 

Salar division residing in Rajoia ildqa. 

Mansiar division residing in Nawéusinit and M&ngal ilékas. 

These are again sub-divided into minor sections as follows :— 

The Salér division into Sulimanzai, Mustafazai, Isakhel,) Muham- 
madkhel, and Audramzai. 

The Mansar division into Khidarzai, Shéebzai, Yakibzai, Daulatzai, 
and Masazai. 

* The Hassazai division into Ismaflzai and Badalzai. 

The principal towns and villages of the Jédan country are: Bagra, 
Rajoia, Dhamtaur, and Nawashahr. 

The Mansér and Salar sections keep up a slight connection with the 
parent tribe, trans-Indus, and some of them still speak Pashtu in their 
homes. But the Hassazafs have long since lost all connection with 
the parent tribe, and have entirely forgotten their old Pashtu tongue. 

P 
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The Tanaolfs are a tribe of whose origin we know little. The 

The Tanaolis. Pathans do not reckon them among their race, 

but two centuries ago they were located in the 
basin of the Mahaban, trans-Indus, from ahibh they were pushed out, 
cis-Indus, by the Yusafzafs. 

The tribe was divided into two main branches, Hindwals and 
Pallals, The territory of the former has been appropriated by the 
Nawab of Amb ; it is now his feudal territory, and was excluded from 
the Settlement Census of which the figures are given below. The Tanaolis 
of ilaqis Badnak and Kulai of tahsil Haripur, ilaqiés Kachi, Baébarhan, 
Sherwén and Garhidn, of tahsil Abbott-abad, are Pallals, and and are 
scattered over 166 villages. They are an industrious agricultural race ; 
if they were once Ber the majority of them are now no longer so. 
They make fair soldiers. They can be very cruel on occasion, and their 
bad faith used to be a proverb “Tanaoli bekauli,” but they are now little 

iven to crime. A number of Awéns are mixed up with them, who, 
fore Sikh rule, were their retainers ; these Awdns area sturdy race, 
truer than the Tanaolis. 

The principal men among the Tanaolis are the Jégirdars of Bir, 
and Shingri. Both these men claim the traditional chiefehip of the tribe 
but the claim is of no practical importance now. The chief man among 
the Awdans is Sher Zaman, Jagirdér of Jallu, in the Mansahra tahsfl. 

The population of the Tanaoli tract numbered in 1869-70— 


Agriculturists, Non-agriculturists, 
Souls Souls. 
o Tanaolis nee «-- 10,058 Artizans, Traders, 
£@ | Saiads ae ... 1151 Mahomedans + Menials,&c. ... 3,282 
4.4 ) Awdns ae eos, 4,722 Miscellaneous... 4,763 
| Miscellaneous... oe 6,421 . ons on 261 
Hindiis aoe ae» 128 


Total 


+++ 22,480 Total «» 56,306 
Giving a total population of 27,786 souls. The 88 Garhian villages in the 
Mansabra tahsil are not included in the above. They are reckoned part of 
the Tanaoli country, but are owned principally by their old Awan retainers. 
The Swathi country covers the whole Mansahra tahsil, except the 38 


Swathis of the Mansahra 


Garhian villages above mentioned, which form 
its south-western corner. Including these 38 villa- 


il, s 4 5 3 
_ ges, the population stood as follows in 1869-70:— 
Agriculturists. Non-agriculturists. 
Souls Souls, 
( Swathis 19,363 { Artizans, Traders, 19,667 
8 | Saiads 3,623 Mahomedans Menials, &c. ‘ 
§ | Tanaolis 6,29 j[ Miscellaneous... 7,887 
¢ 4 Turks 712 Hindus and Sikhs Ps seve (IPT 
S | Awans 9,541 
2 Q@ujars ee 2B BBS 
A (Miscellancous =... sss (16,659 ° 
Hinds oe Gate sas 469 
Total «ss 85,015 Total ... «© 29,721 
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Many of the Saiads are proprietors of land, notably those of Kégén 
numbering 423 souls. The Awans, before Sikh rule, held their lands on 
condition of feudal service; they are now the owners of these lands. 
They are located mostly in the southern portion of the tahsfl. Some of 
the Gijars also are owners of the land, but the majority of them {some 
20,000 souls) are tenants and graziers in the frontier glens at the north 
of the tahsil. The Turks are said to be the representatives at the famil- . 
ies who held the country before the Swathi conquest at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. 

The Swathis are the reverse of warlike, deceitful, grasping, and 
lazy. Swé&thi deceit (chal) is a proverb in the country.* They are not 
of one common stock but are the descendants of the heterogeneous 
following collected from Swat, trans-Indus, by whose aid Saiad Jalal 
Baba evicted the old Turk landlords of this part of the country. The 
Awé4ns are better men. The Géajars are a simple all-enduring race, 
thrifty and industrious, with no ambition but to be left alone in peace 
with their cattle and ficlds, and content on that condition to pay any 
exactions put upon them by their Swathi masters, who squeeze them 
on every pretext and on every possible occasion. 

The Swéthi tribe is primarily divided into Ghabri or Utli Pakhli 
and Mamiali-Mitrawi or Tarli Pakhli.t 


*The following fable which is told of the Swathis, I believe, has its counterpart in 
the legends of other countries, those of Europe not excepted. A Swathi and the devil, 
having entered into partnership in the cultivation of a field, fell out as to the manner in 
which the produce should be divided; at length it was agreed that the Swithi should 
have whatever grew above ground, and the devil whatever grew below ground. The 
Swathi thereon sowed the field with maize. This resulted ina warm renewal of the 
dispute at harvest time, whereon the Swathi, protesting his desire to be honest, 
liberally offered to reverse the agreement for the next harvest. The devil accepting 
this settlement of the question as fair, the Swathi forthwith proceeded to cultivate 
carrots. The devil, finding himself outwitted a second time, retired from further 
connection with agriculture. 

+ The following extract from Part II, page 5 of Bernhard Dorn's History of the 
Afghans, contains an interesting notice of the Swathi tribe:— 

“To those who are frequently considered as Afghans, but are not, belong the 
Sérvatis, concerning whom | insert the following remarks from the Khulasat-ul-ansab :— 
‘Although the Servatis are not originally Afghans, but having adopted both the Afghan 
language and habits, and being mixed up with them, they go by the name of Afghans, 
and are numbered among them. They are related to haye originally resided in the 
territories of Sarvat and Bajour; but at the time when the Yusafazais had obtained a 
decided predominance, and reduced the whole of Takht-ul-jabal to their sway, they 
emigrated to Servat. They engaged in frequent wars with the inhabitants of Servat. 
and eventually succeeded in expelling them entirely from thence, and enforcing them 
to settle there, occupying Servat for themselves. The Servatis emigrated to the 
kingdom of Pakhli, which lies between the dominions of the Yusafzais and Kashmir, 
where they reside up to the present day. They are broken into three divisions—I, 
Gebri ; 2, Mataravi ; 3, Mamiali. The Gebris are said to descend partly from the 
family of Sultén Ovais, Sultén Bahram, Sultén Pakhal, and Sultan Jehdngir, who all 
were Sultans of Servat, and are called also Jehangiriin Sultans. They originally are 
Tajiks ; the rest of them consist of different nations. The Gebris are so named, 
because Gebri is the name of a place in. Bajour, where they had been settled. The 
Matravis reckon themselves to be descended from tne Yusafzais, and contend that 
their ancestors had been separated from the Yusafzais by some circumstance at the time 
when the Yusafzais lived in the environs of Kandahar, in the Kingdom of Garra and 
Voshki, when they took up their abode in Servat, but this assertion is unfounded. 
The Mamiali, who are considered as one Khail, originally are composed of different 
Khails of Daurani and others,’ ”’ 
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The ildqas appertaining to each of these divisions are as follows :— 


Utli Pakhli. Tarli Pakhli, 

Kagan, 

4 yp, | Balakot- Bhairkund 

6 5 | Garhi Habibulla, In British Territory, 

&* 4 Mansahra. Agror 

<>} err a 

5 | Shinkidri. 

e | Bhogarmang. Tikri, with the Deshi country, in 

Konsh, Independent Territory. 


Mandihar. 
Thakot, 


Allaf, in independent territory, is shared by both branches of the 
tribe. 

The following table gives further details of the interior divisions 
of this tribe and of their locations :— 


In Independent Territory... 


Guasrr or Utit Paka ning Nunaxals. 


Primary division.| Secondary division. Principal location in British Territory. 
Bg 8 
Name 4 Name | 
* \Es "Ea 
bated nm 
Khankhail | 3 | Khankhail 1 | Tléqas Garhi Hobibulla “Mansahra, and 
Sarkhaili. oe Bhairkund. 
Do, ++- | Sarkhaili 2 | Bélakot, Baffa, and Shinkiéri iliqas. 
3 | Dudél 1 | llégas Shinkidri, Kagan, Bélakot, and Bho- 
Z garmang. 
Do. ... | .. ) Panjghol ++] 1 | Tlaqas Shinkifri and Kagan. 
Do. ... | -.. | Panjmirél s+ | 1 | Tlaqa Shinkidri. 
Deshrai ...| 3 | Jihangiri s+ 1 | Dléqas Mansahra and Bhogarmang, 
Do. ... |... | Arghushél Malkal, { 1 | Nagas Shinkiari and Kagan, 
Do. ... |... | Iznali Mandrai . 1 | Naga Konsh 


Nearly all the above sections are located partly in the Nandihdr 


and Thakot iléqas in independent territory, as well as in British 
territory. : 
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Mamiati Mirrawi, or Tartt Pakuut, TweLve NiMAKats. 


Principal location. 


Primary division. |Secondary ae Teritary division. British Territory in 
ae real eS 
- | 3 
Name. /|8§ Name, 3 3) Name, 8 
a Be aq 
za Et am 
Mitréwi ...| 6 | Ali Sheri 3 Khénkhail, Bildsuri]) 1 In Bhairkund and 
| Malikpur. 
Do, «| ads +++ | Jalangial «| 1 Sherpur, Khawdjagian 
Giddarpur, and 
Malikpur. 
Do. tis.) ies see +» Bajaura Ransidl ...| 1 eee lene and Tirha 
| tla, 
Do. Begél 3 Shamhori peer ae 
| Agror, 
ase} abs oH +. Chuchai ooo | 1d 
Mamidla ..,| 6 | Sharora re ‘'arangri Sdbar Shah. 
re! |e Rabati 1 vw» Khaki, 
Do. see | ose Panjkora,| 1 +» Nankot and Gulibégh, 
Shulemani. | 
Do. see] oe | Ashlor Malkél,| 2 «es In Independent Terri- 
| tory (Tikri), 
Do. a] vs. | Deshi doo] OT fae « In Ditto, 


The chief men of the tribe are Samundar Khan, Jagirdar of Konsh 
and Garhi Habibulla, the hereditary chief of the Swathis; Ata Maho- 
med Khan, the chief of Agror ; Ahmed Ali Shah (son of Mir Gul Shah,) 
Saiad, Jagirdar of Kagan ; Lal Khan, Jagirdér of Balakot, and Maho- 
med Hosain Khan (son of Faiztalab Khan), Jagirdar of Mansahra. 

Some of the Swathi villages are very large ; the principal are— 
Balékot, Baffa, Dhudial and Mansahra. 

The following details of the Mahomedan population, referred to 
Details of Mahomedan in the preceding pages as “artizans, traders, 
artizans, traders, menials, menials,” &c., will be interesting. They are 
bs taken from the Settlement Census of 1869-70 
which referred to resident population only, and excluded Feudal Tanawal, 
and the cantonments of Abbott-abad. It will be observed that 40 per cent. 
of these classes are partly engaged in agriculture. It is very common 
for their members, especially in the smaller villages, to cultivate a little 
and besides attending to their original trade or handicraft. 
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The principal classes of Hinds in the district are Brahmans and 
iki ncaa aise Khatris. There are a few Aroras in the towns 
tod MsGE the district. of Haripur and Tarbela ; and the few Labénas, 
Sonérs, and Bhitias in the district also form separate classes. Of the 
Sikhs the majority live in the Dhand and Karrél hills, and are conver- 
ted Brdhmans and Khatris; the great majority of them are culti- 
vators. 

Braéhmans are of the Sdrsut branch. They are divided into 
Brak Munhydls and Baunjéis. The Munhyéls rank 

above the Baunjéis ; they marry Baunjai women, 
but will not give their daughters in marriage to Baunjéis. The Lan and 
Bhamwéal sub-sections are treated as inferior by the other Munhydls, 
and the latter will not give their women in marriage to Lan and 
Bhamwal husbands. 

The Bréhmans of the Dhund and Karrél hills are called Mahajans, 
alias Dhakochi. They are divided into exactly the same sub-divisions 
and sections as the above, with whom they have a common origin. But 
they are regarded as inferior to them, probably principally for this 
reason, that they allow the remarriage of widows, and admit the issue of 
such marriages to full rights. 

The Baunjéi Brahmans are principally employed as family priests ; 
a few are shop-keepers or keep mules for hae In the Rawalpindi and 
Jhelum districts the Munhydls are more industrious than the other 
Br&hmans, preferring service as Chaprdsis or Sepoys to any other 
livelihood, occasionally taking to shop-keeping, but disliking it, and 
especially reprobating a life of laziness, or living by any form of charity. 
But in Hazér& the Munhyals have lost these especial preferences, and 
live by their priestly services or on charity as often as the Baunjdis do. 
The hil Brahmans (Mahéjans), in addition to the callings above 
enumerated, in many instances cultivate land or engage themselves as 
mule-drivers or as personal servants. 

The principal sub-divisions of the Khatris are Khukhrdn, Béhri 
Khatris (Multani), and Bunjai. At the census of 1881 the 
Khukhrans numbered 2,627 and the Bunjai 3,271. 
The Khukhraén contract no marriages, except among themselves. The 
members of the Bahri Mult&ni sections will marry women of the other 
Baunja{ sections, but will not give their women in marriage to husbands 
of those sections. The majority of the Khatrfs are village shop-keepers 
and carriers (for which purpose they keep mules) ; many of them are also 
engaged in agriculture. 

The Aroras belong almost wholly to the 


Aroras. S Pepaie 
Uttaradhi section of the caste. 
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SECTION D.~—VILLAGE COMMUNITIES 
AND TENURES. 


HISTORICAL. 
The tenures in Haziré are singularly interesting. The history of 
Tenures in Hazéré. colonisation of the district and of its varying 


political fortunes which has already been 
sketched in Chapter II. of this work, will explain the very curious state of 
things which we found existing when the district came into our hands. It 
may be briefly described as a set of actual rights founded upon recent 
usurpation, existing side by side with traditions of a second set of conflict- 
ing rights founded upon usurpation of older date. The recent usurpation 
was too recent, and the traditions too vivid to allow us, either on grounds of 
equity or public policy, to wholly disregard the latter; and the whole 
matter was consid omg so peculiar and so important that it was deemed 
necessary to have recourse to special legislation on the subject. Before 
describing, therefore, the existing state of tenures, it is necessary first to 
explain the state of rights in land as they stood at annexation, the 
manner in which they had grown up, and the method adopted in dealing 
with them. The first pages of this section will therefore be devoted to the 
history of the subject, after which (from page ) will be found a 
description of rights as they at present stand, and the figures relating to 
them. Some local details will be given in the appendix to the present 
chapter (pages to ; : f 
; The existing status of the proprietary rights is 
Thee eee SRP Eh6 antonie of the political aia of three 
separate eras :— 
The Dauréni rule, a.v. 1747 to 1818... «== 71 years. 

The Sikh rule, a.p. 1819 to 1849 sie eee 3l 4, 

The British rule, a.p. 1849 to 1874 a... = 26 “ 

Total: sis ses. ore oes 198° gg 
If the description given in the second chapter of this work of the 
events which took place in Hazéra at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, be considered, it will be seen that, excepting the Khénpur Gak- 
khars, few of those who now own the soil can carry their title back beyond 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. Dhindsand Karrdls, Pathéns and 
Jadiins, Tanaolis and Swathis were then all equally aggressors ; the 
Dhdénds and Karréls and others, in so far as they were emancipating 
themselves from the domination of their old lords, the rest as invaders, 


driving out or subordinating to themselves the weaker families whom 
they found in the country. 
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The right thus asserted or acquired by the strong over the weak 
vessieiea weaken oe popularly termed ee or “ wirsa” 
ep en ree O° §6(Anglicé heritage), and its possessor was 
mie t EGRis ketone SIRE ti the ae Anglicé haley In fact, as 

; stated by Major J. Abbott in some notes left 
by him, the w4ris was the last conqueror. 

In the popular conception this right was complete against every 
one except the Moghal or Daurdni ruler. It did not exclude the idea 
of Gy of the tan Revenue customarily due to the State through- 
out India, but with this exception the waris or the community of 
warises asserted their right to do what they willed with the land, and 
to treat all other occupants as mere vassals or tenants-at-will. 

But the circumstances of the country were such that the 
tenure of the land did not entirely agree with 
; the popular conception. The rights of the 
warises were based not on law, but on political power in its rudest form. 
They therefore found it convenient to associate with themselves on 
privileged terms any strong bodies of tenantry whom they found in the 
country or were able to locate in it. Such were the relations of the 
Mishwan{s_ of Srikot to the Utm4nzai_ tribe, of the Awdns of Garhian to 
the Tanaoli tribe, and of the Awéns of Kandi Mansahra to the Swathi 
tribe. Their position, though it possessed no admitted right, was superior 
to that of mere tenants, rececanek as they paid little or no rent, and were 
rarely disturbed in their holdings ; its principal incident was their liab- 
ility to military service, and they were commonly located on the border, 
on lands the right to which was disputed by the neighbouring tribes, 
They were called “ lakbands,” that is to say, men who gird (bandhna) 
their loins (lak) in the service of the wérises. 

In other cases a wAris tribe would content itself with the rich lands 
of the valley, and leave the tenants of the hill hamlets almost undis- 
turbed, only demanding light rents and petty services from them, 
such as the supply of wood and grass for winter use. The hill villages 
a the J&diin country, near Nawashahr and Dhamtaur, are instances of 
this. 

With these and a few other exceptions, the mass of the non- 
waris body enjoyed no apparent privileges. 
The political condition of the country was, 
however, such as, in fact, to secure one privilege 
to every tenant. Much of the culturable area was uncultivated, so 
there was always land enough to give every tenant a holding; one 
waris might evict a tenant, but another of the same or of an adjoining 
tribe would welcome him. The great question was not how many 
acres a w&ris possessed, but how miany hands served him. The 
more tenants a wdris or a community of wérises could gather round 
them, the greater not only their wealth but their power. So 
that a tenant could at least feel sure that he would never be landless, 

Q 


Privileged tenants, 


The condition of the ten- 
antry prior to Sikh rule, 
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nor lose his status, so long as he paid the customary rents of the 
country and shared the ordinary subserviency to his jandlovd, 

The Sikh conquest turned the tables on the waris classes, and 

. crushed them by the same argument by whicha 
gineanges introduced by century before they had crushed others. The 
: Sikh rulers claimed the soil as the State’s in a 
sear sense; in such a sense as we still see asserted by the old 
indi Rajahs of India, they claimed to be sole lords of the soil, and to 
be entitled to its full rent. If they allowed any class to intercept part 
of the full rent, and to pay only a proportion of that rent to the State, 
they did so merely on grounds of expediency. As soon as and where- 
ever they were strong enough, they levied from all classes alike a full 
rent. 

The rents thus levied were those which the wérises had before 
taken from their tenantry, whereas before the tenantry alone paid these 
rents ; now the waris classes paid them too. If circumstances permitted, 
the Sikh officials levied these rents by direct management; if it was 
inconvenient to levy the rents by direct management, they farmed them. 
The result in either case was the complete temporary destruction of 
the dominion of the old warises. 

The rights of the wérises survived by sufferance only in villages 
which the Sikhs gave them in jégir, or in parts of the country where 
it did not suit them to interfere directly; as, for instance, the 
Tarkheli tracts on the Indus, the Boi jdgir, the Swthi chiefs’ jagir, 
Agror, Bhogarmang, and Kégén. These are only the principal 
instances; there were numerous other smaller instances in which for 
various reasons and by various pretexts, the wdris body held their 
own more or less completely. But the general result of the Sikh rule 
was to destroy the old tenures of the country, and to substitute for them 
a system under which every one alike held his land at the will of the 
State, and on condition of his paying its full rent. ; 

Neither by temper nor by habit were the waris classes fitted to 
submit to such a change. They lacked the agricultural industry that 
enabled the tenant classes to pay full rent, and their spirit resented their 
degradation to the same level as their tenantry. But, as has been 
described in the chapter on the history of the district, the swords of 
the Sikh rulers made good their claim to rule the country ; and while 
many of the wéris classes fled outlawed by the share which they had 
taken in opposing the Sikhs, or unable to fall in with the new orders of 
affairs anaee alien rulers, the majority necessarily accepted their 
altered status. 

The new status which grew up out of this confusion began 
to be popularly described by the term £h¢d,* 
The idea conveyed by this term corresponds 
nearly with what we describe as prescription ; it was applied to the 


Khad or prescription. 


* The Etymology of this word is doubtful. It does not appear to be connected with 
the word “ khana. ” (to eat), as might be at first inferred from the common phrase, zamin 
khana (to enjoy possession of land), 
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and which a wéris actually retained or held during the confusion 
of Sikh rule in opposition to the wirdsat or heritage to which, under 
the antecedent status of the country, he was entitled. Thus one of 
the old wérises would say—I will surrender my 4/dd if you restore to 
me my wirasat. Or, used by one of the inferior classes, originally 
excluded from the waris body and treated as tenants, the term khad 
indicated his cldim to a right of occupancy on the score of his long 
tenure. If, under Sikh rule or during Summary Settlement, such an 
occupant had held his land in direct relations with the State free of 
the dominion of the old waris, he would put a still further meaning on 
the term “ khéd,” and use it to express his right to resist the reintro- 
duction of the old wéris, or, in other words, his right to be himself 
treated as proprietor of the land in his possession. 
When Major J. Abbot was deputed to Hazaré in 1847, and gave 
The manner in which the +0 the country for the first time the great benefit 
claims of the old warises of a moderate assessment of the State’s demand, 
were treated at the Sum- numbers of the old waris classes, who had fled 
mary Settlement of 1847. the country or relinquished the management of 
their land under the Sikh rule, returned and claimed back their lands. 
In fact when the people saw our anxiety to deal fairly with the old pro- 
prietary classes of the country, there was hardly a claim which the Sikh 
Government had ignored or overridden for 30 years past, that was not 
now pressed again on Major Abbott. 
umbers of these claims were decided, most of them without any 
Judicial record. In those days, when so much of the culturable land 
was waste, there was not that difficulty in readmitting an old member 
to his former place in the village community that there is now when 
most of the culturable land has been broken up. But both in 1847, 
when Major Abbott made his first Summary Settlement and in 1852, 
when he made the 2nd Summary Settlement, his time was limited, and 
the calls on his attention were multifarious. As far as possible, he set 
aside the old Sikh farmers, and placed the village leases in the bands 
of the old proprietors, but there remained many claims undecided and 
not a fewcasesa (as in the MHaripur plain, Bagra and Khdnpur 
il4qas, and other villages elsewhere) in which it was not possible to affirm 
that the lessees had any antecedent title to the ownership of the lands 
leased to them. F 
It was felt that the ordinary Civil Courts could not deal with claims 
of this sort in a satisfactory manner ; and the Board of Administration 
issued orders under which the greater number of them were left pend- 
ing till the regular settlement. And indeed this was not the only 
or perhaps the principal reason why the number of suits brought before 
the Settlement Courts of 1872 was so great. It takes some time for a 
newly-annexed district to comprehend thedifference between our policy 
as to the land and those of our predecessors. The people did not under- 
stand for a few years, that our Land Revenue leases would become under 
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our rule, a valuable property. As the Summary Settlement ran on, they 

radually awoke to the recognition of this fact, and many claims arose. 
Pains who had relinquished their holdings or share in the village 
management claimed readmission ; and the status of different classes of 
occupants, whether they should be considered owners of the soil and 


hold corresponding shares in the lease, or be treated as mere tenants, 


became the subject of dispute. As the value of land rose year by year, 
the people became more and more interested in such questions. 

The troubles of 1857-58, occurring as they did just when the term 
of the second Summary Settlement expired, aggravated the obstacles in 
the way of a new Settlement. But in 1862 Settlement operations 
were commenced. The state of affairs then found to exist in regard 
to pending claims for rights was thus described in 2 memorandum on the 
necessity of a new Settlement of Hazard, written by Sir R. H. Davies, 


the then Secretary to the Punjab Government, dated April 1862 :— 

“To understand the state of landed property in this district it is necessary to bear 
in mind that under the Mahomedan Government the proprietary clans contributed but 
little, if anything, towards the revenue, and enjoyed a virtual independence. They resisted 
the domination of the Sikhs, who therefore expelled many of them, such as the Turins, 
Gujars, Dilazaks, and Gakkhars from their lands, and throughout Lower Hazéra collected 
the revenue by Kankut from the chief cultivators, Under the temporary revenue arrange- 
ments adopted under our rule these clans have in no instance recovered, what they still 
however claim to be, their dormant rights. Occasional orders may have been given by 
District Officers affirming or rejecting such claims, but there has been no general investiga- 
tion made or any authoritative principle of decision laid down, The great majority of 
cases are still unsettled. Engagements for the payment of the Land Revenue have in 
some cases been taken from individual members of the clans, but without reference to their 
hereditary rights or those of their co-sharers, but the partial recognition of them, thus 
given, has rendered a final Settlement even more necessary than before. 

“It may be mentioned that in some instances the clans have lost almost every rem- 
nant of possession, In one case the tribe of the Jadiins who, in other parts of the district, 
have maintained their position, collect from the villagers nothing but the “ Kandar,” a 
kind of house-tax ; yet it is said that they retain amongst themselves an account of the 
pieces of land inheritable (according to their pretensions) by each coparcener, and con- 
tinue to mortgage and sell them amongst themselves, although the actual occupants hold 
the soil under an entirely different partition. The Jadtins cherish tenaciously the remem- 
brance of their titular rights, and the village occupiers, fearful of coming again at some 
future time under their domination, think it prudent not to withhold some nominal 
acknowledgement of their pretensions, It is very desirable, therefore, that these claims 
should be set at rest one way or other ; and as it appears certain that the shreds of titles 
are clung to only in the hope of obtaining full possession by force whenever our rule may 
pass away, it may prove advisable to exclude them finally from the new record of rights, 
and thus give stability to the present state of occupancy. 

“From what has been aan it will be gathered that the great difficulty of adjusting 
a record of rights is the fact that certain clans exist whose former rights are not disputed, 
and who regard themselves, and are regarded by the existing occupiers, as likely to regain 
possession in the event of the present political order of things being disturbed. It is 
ets in our interest that any such groundless hopes should be fostered by the uncertainty 
of law, 

“ Other difficulties present themselves, but they are analogous to those which have 
been overcome in other parts of the country. In many townships the intermixture of 
lands is so great as to render their separate demarcation impossible. The circumstance 
too, that members of the old clans have frequently been admitted to engagements as 
farmers, in which position they have exercised all the rights of ownership, renders the 
determination of proprietary right more complicated than it would otherwise be for it 
should have been mentioned that the cultivators in such instances have not, under our 
tule, attained to the position of proprictors, and have not been at liberty to sell or 
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mortgage their holdings. But having paid the revenue throughout the times of the Sikha, 
they seem, in the absence of any superiority over them better founded than that of the 
Government farmer, to havea strony claim tobe made hereditary cultivators, or even 
owners, of their actual holdings. The right of permanent occupancy was not known or 
asserted previous to our rule, but it is a custom in some villages adjoining Chach to 
givea permanent right of cultivation to cultivators who have made or bonght wells, 

“ Tt will be seen, I think, from the foregoing recital, that there are urgent reasons 
for making a scttlement of rights as spee:lily as may be practicable. As itis, old unsub- 
stantial claims, politically and industrially noxious, retain vitality only because not 
finally negatived by our courts; others of equal antiquity, but capable of acknowledge- 
ment, require legal confirmation (such may be that of some of the heirs of parties 
dispossessed on account of the part they took against us in the second Sikh war); others, 
again, require, only authoritative definition and the negation of untenable antagonism. 


In Hazara, inthe majority of villages, the Summary Settlement leases 
were enjoycd by the proprictors in the ratio of their proprietary possession ; 
but there were a number of villages in all parts of the district, and 
especially in its southern portion, in some of which it could be said with 
certainty that the lessees were mere farmers, and in others of which it 
was ditfeult to say whether the proprietary right was in the hands of 
the lessee or of those who held under him. An obvious instance of the 
former nature is one in which the lessee levicd heavy grain rents from 
occupants whom he admitted to be the wdrises of the village. An 
instance of the latter nature is one in which neither lessee nor occupants 
were of the old waris class, and the lessee had levied cash rent (chakota) 
under the Summary Settlements, these rents being in excess of the revenue, 
but not so much in excess as to afford any decided indication of the 
light in which the two parties originally regarded them in 1853. 


In deciding the Judicial suits brought at the recent Settlement, the 
Period of limitation in fitstand most important question that came up for 
suits to recover rights fix- consideration was the period of limitation within 
ed by the Settlement which claims to the ownership of land should be 
roles of:1870- admitted. In all the other Regular Settle- 
ments of the Punjab this period was 12 years previous to British 
annexation. But there were special difficulties connected with the acce 
tance of this limit in Hazara. It carried us back to the year 1837, when 
the Sikh rule had caused a great disarrangement of the old rights in 
the soil. In his Summary Settlement, Major Abbott had restored per- 
sons who had been out of possession for more than 12 years. And the 
real basis of the ownership in the eyes of the people was the wirdsat 
status, which existed prior to Sikh rule. If we had from the first dis- 
tinctly negatived all claims to recover possession lost more than 12 years 
prior to British rule, it would have been comparatively easy to maintain 
that ground. Butthe action taken at the First Summary Settlement, and 
the fact that in not a few important cases claims going back to more 
than 12 years prior to our rule had not been distinctly negatived, were 
alike embarrasing. 


At the time the question came up for decision, Hazfré. had been 
made the subject of a special Act of the Legislature IIL. of 1870 ; under 
which it was in the power of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab to 
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pass laws for Hazara. Accordingly, the then Lieutenant-Governor, the 
late Sir Donald Mcleod, acting on the advice of Mr. Melvill, the Offi- 
ciating Financial Commissioner, decided on the grounds above stated 
that it was advisable to extend the period of limitation for suits 
brought to recover rights in the Hazard Settlement Courts to the year 
preceding the Sikh conquest; that is to say, to a period which varied in 
different tracts of the district from 30 to 15 years preceding British an- 
nexation; and a provision to this effect was inserted in the Hazard Settle- 
ment Rules, passed under Act III. of 1870. The rule passed did not 
make it obligatory on the Settlement Courts to restore all such rights, but 
left it to their discretion to restore them, in whole or in part, or to reject 
the claim entirely “ if it appeared inequitable or incompatible with the 
existing status and usages of the country.” The same rules empowered the 
Settlement Officer to declare who was in proprietary possession of each 
holding, leaving adverse claimants to dispute the order in the courts. The 
number of waits brought with regard to property in land was about 12,000, 
of which some 2,000 were decided before the regular settlement began. The 
main principle upon which the decisions were based was to support the 
status of the Summary Settlement as far as possible, and, where a claim 
was admitted, to decree it in such a manner as would cause as little distur- 
bance as possible to the existing status. The cases were few in which a 
member of the old wéris class was denied all footingin his old heritage; on 
the other hand, short of refusing such men a moderate recovery of their 
old status, we maintained in a privileged position, a3 owners or as 
horeditary tenants those who obtained possession during Sikh rule, and 
had continued to hold the land under our own rule. 


Another special provision of the Hazi#ra Settlement Rules related 
to the cases in which the Sikh Government had 
Cases of confiscated villages. confiscated the rights of the old wéris. It was 
presumed that the British Government, as the successor of the Sikh 
Government, could in such cases now bestow the ownership on whom it 
pleased. Accordingly the rule empowered the Settlement Authorities 
to do this (if not found inexpedient on other grounds,’ after a full in- 
vestigation of all claims that might be advanced either by the tial we 
or by the old waris. The rule was framed to meet the cases of the Turin 
Turk, and Dilazék families who formerly owned 96 villages in the Hari- 
pur plain, and those of the Gakkhar family, who were ousted from 
the Khanpur ilaga by the Sikhs in 1831 a.p. The rule, however, was 
utilized only in the case of the Khanpur ildqa. The treatment of 
the rights of this ilaqa is described further on at pages 


The 5th and 6th of the Settlement Rules related to mortgage 
Mortgage claims, Rules 5 Claims. Up to the Ist January, 1867, when Act 
and 6 of the Settlement XIV. of 1859, (the Limitation Act then current 
rules: in India) was extended to the Punjab, there was 
no limitation placed on the recovery of old mortgages of land by the 
original proprietor. By the extension of that Act to the Punjab on the 
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1st January, 1867, a period of 60 years from the date of mortgage, or from 
the date of the last written acknowledgment thereof, became the period of 
limitation in mortgage suits. This limitation was an innovation on the 
previously accepted customs of the people, of the intended enactment 
of which they had received no notice, and it placed the mortgage suits 
of the Hazara Settlement under a limitation that had not applied to simi- 
lar claims in districts previously settled. For these reasons the 5th of 
the Hazard Settlement Rules suspended the operation of the new limita- 
tion-upon mortgage suits, pending the completion of the Settlement. 


The questions affecting the position and rights of the non-proprietary 
Claims of tenante- Number (Ghairwaris or Khadi, or Mazérah), cultivators of 
and extent of their hold. the soil, were hardly less important than those of 
ings. proprietary rights, while the suits decided during 
Settlement numbered no less than 17,000. The following figures show 
the importance of the question in Hazara. 
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At the time the Settlement operations under report were commenced, 
hits é the discussions which ended in the enactment 
Discussion of tenant rights. of tho Punjab Tenancy Act (XXVIIL. of 1868) 
were at their height. In February 1870, when the Hazdra Settlement 
rules were enacted, it was deemed advisable that the results embodied 
in that enactment should not be accepted for Hazér4 without further 
enquiry. Accordingly the Settlement rules contained provisions enabling 
the Settlement Officer to institute enquiries into the subject of the rights of 
the tenants, and to give effect to the results ascertained during those 
enquiries. 


The fall correspondence on the subject will be found in the Supplement 
tothe Punjab Gazette of the 13th February 1873. Thedecisionarrivedatare 
stated below at page ; while the following extract from Major Wace’s 
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From the description of proprietary rights during and immediatlely 
before the Sikh ule given at the beginning of this 
section (page ) it will have been seen that the 
only rights which took any defined form in the 
the period preceding Sikh rule were those of the wérts classes, and 
that these depended not on any administration of justice on the 
art of the ruler, but on the political strength of the wérises,—in 
act on the right of the strong over the weak. Major Wace continues 
“But the warises, though monopolising the political strength of the 
country, constituted only a minority of the population, and there were 
always a large body of agriculturists holding vader them. I am not now 
speusing of the more privileged of these sub-holders referred to above, 
as these have now for the most part obtained the status of proprietors. 
But, after deducting these privileged classes, there still remained 
a great numberof tenantry. In those days the state of society was 
very different from that which grows up under British rule. Law 
may be said not to have existed ; the different classes of society each 
enjoyed a certain well understood status, and the relations of all classes 
to each other depended on custom. These customary relations were no 
doubt in individual instances frequently invaded and disregarded by the 
caprice of the stronger ; but the circumstances of the country and the 
constitution of society were such that members of the lower agricultural 
classes were not ordinarily subject to such a complete social displacement 
as occurs under our rule by the process known to the Law as the eviction 
of a tenant-at-will. This at least is certain, that such evictions were rarely 
due to quarrels concerning rent ; they were ordinarily provoked by 
infractions of tribal usage or of personal obligations to a superior, by 
feuds and quarrels, or by the intrigues ofa tenant with the rivals or 
enemies of his lord. In weighing the present claims of the tenant classes 
to secured occupancy rights, it is important to recollect this distinction, 
for the Tenancy Law as now constituted is based on a different conception 
of the ordinary use of a proprietor’s power to evict a tenant ; the provisions 
of that law, which are calculated eventually to affect. most vitally the social 
status of the tenant classes, are those which support a proprietor in evicting 
members of the tenant classes merely for the purpose of extracting higher 
rents.’ 


Under the Sikh rule, as described at page _, all classes held 
their land alike at the will of the State. The 
great aim of the Sikh rulers was to raise from the 
land as large a revenue as possible. Those who 
paid that revenue they protected ; those who defaulted in paying it, they 
evicted ; in neither case had they any respect for the antecedent status 
of the occupants of the soil. In‘so far as they abated their full claims in 
any tract, they did so, not out of respect for any man’s rights, but purely 
on grounds of temporary expediency. 


The status of the tenant 
classes prior to Sikh rule, 


Their status during Sikh 
rule, 
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The effect of the British Summary Settlements of 1847 and 1853, 
Pits icatases Gas and indeed one of their chief sees was to 
cir treatment under estore the old privileges of the proprietary 
Settlementa Summary classes to limited actel. But focnm the time 
of our first dealings with the district, the 
established policy of the British Government, under which the older 
tenants were always protected in their cultivating occupancy, was kept 
in view ; and Major Abbott uniformly restrained the proprietors from 
arbitrarily evicting tenants. This policy was continued the Deputy 
Commissioners who succeeded Major Abbott ; and our courts generally 
declined to allow tenants to be evicted, pending the decision of their 
rights at the Regular Settlement. 


The grounds for this action are thus summarised by Major 
$s ta aan Wace :—“ I believe that the idea that we can rightl 

eee eee eet or wisely divest ourselves of responsibility in this 
respect is one that in Hazara is at present foreign alike to the minds of 
the tenants and to the minds of the proprietors themselves ; and that if 
we were to deny those tenants the protection of permanent rights, and 
make them tenants-at-will of the proprietors, we outa degrade them to 
a position of insecurity lower than they have ever previously occupied. 
I believe also that the proprietors of Hazara are, as a class, lamentably 
deficient in those principles of generosity and fair dealing without 
which their investment with unlimited powers over their tenants could 
only result in the material degradation of the tenantry and ill fame to 
the Government that permitted it. The tenantry of Handed are a very 
numerous body, and have prospered greatly under our rule ; they are a 
thrifty set, well off, neo ae and well disposed to our rule. To cut 
off from them the protection of the State which they have hitherto enjoyed, 
would immediately and materially lower their present prosperity, 
discontent them with our rule, indefinitely retard much promising 
agricultural improvement, and destroy a cardinal element of the stability 
of our revenue ;—all this evil to confer on the proprietors a privilege 
which the previous history of the country has taught all classes alike to 
regard as the sole prerogative of the State, and which those proprictors 
would therefore contentedly see retained in our hands.” 


Such is a short account of the considerations upon which Govern- 

; ment decided that there pe no reasons for 

The views of the Hon'ble excepting Hazdr& from the ordinary policy of 

a our Mt jan Government, under Tick cilia 

occupancies of the tenant classes are largely 

rotected. In the 7th paragraph of his minute on the subject, the 
on’ble the Lieutenant-Governor wrote :— 


“Tt will, I presume, be acknowledged that, if the appreciation of 
suitable rights of occupancy in the soil be. under any circumstances 
expedient, it would bein a district like this, where the agriculture is 
incapable of full development without the constant exertion of self- 
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remunerated labour, whore the cultivators are as yet numerous, thrifty and 
rosperous, where a multitude of needy and petty proprietors, differing 
ittle from their tenants in wealth or knowledge, cannot be trusted not to 
ill use them ; where the original relations between the two classes, if 
ever defined at all, are Jost in obscurity ; where the landlords owe in 
many instances their property, and in ‘all its appreciable value, to the: 
British Government, and where the tenants, witout any discontent on 
the part of the proprictary class, have since the annexation maintained 
the status which the circumstances of preceding times had enabled them, 
as a matter of fact, to hold undisturbed, and where they have, for half 
a century t, been encouraged, by the continuous action of two 
succeeding dynasties, to prosecute the difficult and laborious cultivation 
of their hill terraces without fear of yearly eviction by their landlords.” 

A comparison of the technical’ definition of a tenant’s occupancy 

dt ep rights, contained in Section 5 of the Act, with 
Lye eicgted infiatas? the circumstances of the tenant classes in Hazdré 

showed that if those definitions only were relied 
on, a great mass of tenants who were fairly entitled to occupancy rights 
would be excluded from such privileges. (The detailed circumstances 
will be found in the published correspondence above alluded to, and need 
not be repeated here). In consequence the Government decided to add 
to the definitions of occupancy right, enacted in Section 5 of the Punjab 
Tenancy Act, the following special definitions, expalnations, and excep- 
tions for the Hazara district :-— 

“ Every tenant who either himself or through his predecessors has 
continuously occupied his holding from a period anterior to the Summa 
Settlement of 1847, or who has continuously occupied his holding from 
a period within the first Summary Settlement, paying no proprietary 
rent other than the share of Land Revenue and cesses rateably charge- 
able to his holding, shall be deemed to have a right of occupancy in tho 
land so occupied, 

“ Haplanation 1.—Predecessors include a person from whom an 
existing tenant has purchased.” 

“ Heplanation 2.—Tenancies interrupted during Sikh rule, and 
revived in the same village prior to the second Summary Settlement, are 
continuous within the meaning of this section. Similarly exchanges 
of fields prior to the second Summary Settlement, and exchanges within 
the meaning of Section 7, are not a breach of continuous tenure.” 

“ Kaception 1—No occupancy rights shall be awarded to village 
servants in respect of land Vreld by tear in remuneration for their 
customary services.” 

“ Exception 2.—No tenant shall be awarded a right of occupancy 
in land of which the proprietary title is owned by his own tribe, unless he 
has been excluded from proprietary heritage in the tribal system.” 

“ Kaception 3.—No tenant shall be awarded occupancy rights in 
pate 1G e land of groves and fruit gardens originally planted by the 

ndlord, 
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The 2nd clause of Section 9 of the Punjab Tenancy Act, which 
negatives all claims to occupancy rights in the common lands of a pat- 
tidari village, was also struck out as inapplicable to the Hazéra district 
except so far as it had been embodied in the 2nd exception to Section 5 
above quoted. 

A few other alterations in the Punjab Tenancy Act were found to 

be required before it could be applied to the 
SE rent per- Hazard district. The only one of importance was 
j an. addition made to Section 11., declaring that 
in suits for enhancement of rent, the rents of tenants claiming under the 
special definitions enacted for Hazir4 should not be enhanced beyond a 
certain limit. The limit thus fixed for tenants claiming under the first 
ground is 30 per centum less than what is payable by tenants-at-will, 
provided that the tenants’ occupation “ have continued undisturbed from 
a time previous to the famine of 1783 ;” and in all other cases of ten- 
ants claiming under the special definitions for Hazard, 15 per centum 
less than the rents payable by tenants-at-will. 

These points being decided on the 5th April 1873, a regulation was 

Enactmentof the Hazéra enacted under 33 Victoria, Chapter III., Section 
Tenancy regulation in ac- 1,, embodying the provisions of the Punjab Ten- 
cordance with above deci- ancy Act, altered to the oxtent above described. 

ic This enactment, with the amending regulation 
(necessitated by an error of drafting), enacted on the 1st April 1874, 
now constitute the Tenancy Law in Hazéré. In making awards under 
this law, if our Settlement Courts have on the whole leaned to any side, 
the leaning has been in the direction of giving occupancy rights to 
tenants. Ifthe recent origin ofa tenants holding could not be'affirmed 
with some certainty in a summary enquiry. at which ‘nearly the whole 
village was present, it was thought fair that he should be recorded as 
possessing an occupancy right till the contrary was proved by the 
proprietors in a judicial suit. f 
Proportion of tenants, In the following Statement the results 
whose ocoupanéyrightsare of the whole investigation into the tenants’ 
secured, occupancy rights are shown :— 
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SECTION «—VILLAGE COMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 


STATISTICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 
Table No. XV. shows the number of villages held in the various forms 
of tenure, as returned in qui nquennial Table 
No. XXXIII, of the Administration Report for 
1878-79. But the accuracy of the figures is more than doubtful. It is in many 
cases simply impossible to class a village satisfactorily under any one of the 
ordinarily recognised tenures ; the primary division of rights between the main 
subdivisions of the village following one form, while the interior distribution 
among the several proprietors of each of these sub-divisions follow another form 
which itself often varies from one sub-division to another. Major Wace thus 
classified the estates at the regular settlement :— 


Village tenures, 
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Haripur... 55 | 10 || 6% | 22 || 57] 12 || 182 55 || 2] 1 309 
Abbott-abad 23 | 6 || 26] 2 1/1185] 46 || 104 44 |] 18 | 2) 356 
Mansabra ... 44] 25 || 29) 6 |/110/ 56 || 25 7//10] 6] 2m 

Total district... || 127| 14 || 118] 10 || 352] 38 ||261 35 


Of the ‘ pattiddri’ villages, sixteen only are “ perfect,” containing, that is 
no undivided land the common property of the whole village. Bt 

The proportion of their cultivated lands, which the Pattidéri 
and Bhaiachéré communities hold as village common, is :— 


Per cent. of cultiva- 
tion heldin com- 


. mon, 
Tahail. 
Haripur ... aoe ise ase ou oe eee 
Abbott-abad ... ped ane tee see eas Bic 
Mansahra et a OC 


Total district av 
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Major Wace has the following remarks upon the tendency to 
charge from the Pattiddri to the Bhaidcharé tenure which is observ- 
abe in Hazaré. “In some villages in which, under the Summary 
Settlement, the bach was made on a system of customary shares, 
the status of possession was found to differ so greatly from that 
indicated by shares that the proprietors set aside the previous system 
and made the new bach by rates on possession, thus altering the 
tenure from Pattidéri to Bhaiaéchéré. This change has occurred in 
77 villages, of which 50 are in the Abbott-abad tahsil, ro in the 
Haripur tahs{l, and 17 in Mansahra, It is probable that in most of 
them the bach on shares fairly agreed with the relative extent of the 
holdings of the coparceners at the commencement of the Summary 
Settlement, and that the stronger and more industrious had increased 
the extent of their cultivated holdings during the past 20 years ina 
greater ratio than had been done by the weaker members of the 
community ; the agreement of the shares with the extent of each 
coparcener’s possession being thereby destroyed. There were also 
probably some cases in which a few strong members of the com- 
munity were able to cause the rest to accept at annexation a bach 
on shares, which even then unduly favoured the stronger section. And 
as the popular feeling at annexation was strongly in favour of the 
revival, as far as possible, of the old wirdsat shares, coparceners 
were perhaps in some instances willing to pay the revenue on shares 
which they knew even then to disagree with the actual status of 
possession. 

“It is probable that the next Settlement, 30 years hence, will see 
a still further reduction in the number of Pattidéri tenures. A well- 
cultivated village commonly exhibits a desire’ to have the revenue 
baéched on a detailed classification of soils, and an impatience of the 
continuance of a system of shares adopted probably when the 
village was in a much lower state of prosperity. They are quick to 
see and urge, that if the relative value of the holdings is no longer 
correctly expressed by the old system of shares, these shares should 
no longer govern the internal distribution of the States demand.” 

Table No. XV. shows the number of proprietors or share-holders 
and the gross area held in property under 
each of the main forms of tenure, and also 
gives details for large estates and for Government grants and similar 
tenures. The figures are taken from the quinquennial table prepared 
for the Administration Report of 1878-79. The accuracy of the 
figures is, however, exceedingly doubtful; indeed, land tenures 
assume so many and such complex forms in the Panjab that it is 
impossible to classify them successfully under a few general headings. 
Method of acquisition of The figures below show the method of 
proprietary rights. acquisition of proprietary rights in land :— 


Proprietary tenures. 
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I.—PER CENT. OF CULTIVATED AREA IN 
WHICH THE PROPRIETARY RIGHT IS BASED ON 


‘ Purchase or 

Prescription dating from mortgage 

contracted. 

Tahsil. a é 

3 | 4 & 

ct} = A Z 

#/3;/./]4 = 

3 a | & z r=) 

3 © 2 i) 

BE 5 bs 3 3 >] 

3 s/a/2/¢ ¥ 

3° a a ==) & Aa 

Haripur PTY ct 62 29 11 1 2 
Abbott-abad Ses a ose 56 26 13 os 4 
Mansahra eee ase an 68 9 12 01 2 
Total district sen 59 20 12 1 2 
Proportion of cultivated Of the cultivated area the proportion culti- 


land held by proprietors vated by proprietors and tenants is :— 
and by tenants. 


= CULTIVATED BY TENANTS, 
i] 
S| SS Se 
oOo. 
— With right of || Without right m 
Es occupancy, |] of occupancy. Total. ; 3 
Tahsil, 
ee |# jgs |g las | 4 148 
“a (2 |82 |6 |82 |B | 82 3 
oA bm] bo] 3 
Ed | eee | 
3 oO ma. Bo m2 * : 
3 |53|222| 53/82/22 | E82] 2 
Be ar SAS Tae aM Se LP ee 
Haripur— = 
Iloldings... 8,427/| 6,599} —4,828)| 3,623) 1,572|| 10,222} 6,400) 25,049 
Acres «|| 55,182) 43,287; 20,266)/ 14,111] 3,615/| 57,898) 23,87]) 136,45? 
Abboti-abad— 
Holdings... 12,346]| 2,288]  4,876|| 3,244 4,217 5,532) ! 
Acres on 72,402/| 6,099 ae 6,204] 10,067]! 12,303} 29,042) 113,747 
Mansahra— : 
Holdings... 6,186], 1,256] 4,072!) 2,902 4,554 4,15) 18,970 
Acres «|| 68,5741] 9,279] 27,126 | 26,572| 13,169]| 84,851 1,438,720 
Total district 
Holdings... |} 26,959,} 10,143} 13,776] 9,769) 10,348 
Acres «|| 196,158 | 58,665] 66,357) 45,887] 26,851)} 104,552 
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It will be convenient here to notice a class of holders who occupy an 
intermediate position between that cf the proprie- 
Malik Kabzas. tor and of the tenant. These are t>- Malik Kabzas. 


The number, extent, and he number and extent of these hwlJings in each 
, -Ling: 
nature of their tenures. daliclisiacas followseo-: 


Holdings of Malik Kabzas.|| Per cent. of 
cultivated 
Tahail, area held by 
: No. of Acres Malik 
holdings. | cultivated. || Kabzas, 


Haripir i> ast a ee 379 2.3 2 

Abbott-abad on. 908 250) 2 

Mansabra a lige fol Rae IN G88 7,805 5 
Total district wae || 1,925 12,769 $5 2 


The Ma4lik Kabza is, as the name indicates, the proprietor of his holding 
only. He is ordinarily not chargeable with any rent except the revenue 
demand and cesses due on his holding ; but he is not a member of the 
coparcenary body of village proprietors, andcan claim no interest in the 
village common except the user of grazing wood and grass tothe extent of 
his personal wants, 

The Malik Kabza is not onthe same footing as ths members of the 
village proprietary body. He is in fact an occupant holding .ubordinately 
to the proprietors, but whose status and position so nearly approach that of 
the true proprietors as to enable him to retain all the profits of his holding. 

The term by which we describe the tenure (Malik Kabza), no doubt, 
dates from our own rule. But the tenure itself is not our creation. The 
stronger the old proprietary bodies are, the more jealous ty are of the 
admission of outsiders to the same privileges as their own. But in examin- 
ing the tenures of a tract we frequently meet with individuals w!:o, by favour 
of the proprietary body, or by the help of extraneous influence, have held 
their land for generations or years free of rent. Such were the “ fer?” or 
charitable grants given from time immemorial to faqfr; and to other indivi- 
duals following a religious profession, Grants were also made under the 
same name to individuals on other grounds than religion. An old Sikh 
méfidér occupied a like position, And where one of the old waris class 
recovered his village at annexation after years of dispossession during the 
Sikh rule, it was only reasonable to allow some privileges of this nature to 
those who had been prominent in the village management during the 
dispossession of the w4ris. In the instances first mentioned it would be as 
contrary to past prescription to impose on these holdings rent, in addition to 
the State’s demand, as it would be to decree the Mdlik Kabzas full admission 
to the privileges of the proprietary body. 

Table No. XVI. shows the number of tenancy holdings and the gross 

area held under each of the main forms of tenancy 
gua acai as they stood in 1878-79, while Table No. XXI. 
gives the current rent-rates of various kinds of land as returned in 1881-82, 
But the accuracy of both sets of figures is probably doubtful ; indeed, it is 
impossible to state general rent-rates which shall even approximately repre- 
sent the letting value of land throughout a whole district. The following 
table shows tenancy status and rent-rates as ascertained at the regular 
settlement, 
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In the Haripur and Abbott-abad tahsfls the grain rents are, with few 
. exceptions, one-third produce or more. The light 
Se tea ee ain assessment imposed on the district was not cal- 
. culated to suggest the increase of grain rents 
pitched at these high rates. And accordingly the grain rents of these 
tahsfls were not enhanced at Settlement except in a few instances, In the 
great majority of these instances the enhancement was by agreement, not by 
litigation. The figures are so small as not to be worth quoting. But in the 
Mansahra tahsil the grain rents were enhanced in a larger number of cases. 
In the Agror estate the rents of 1,193 holdings, aggregating 13,895 acres, 
were enhanced ; these holdings paid various rates under the Summary Settle- 
ment. On the restoration of the Chief in 1870 the rents were fixed by 
agreement at one-fourth produce, puls Rs. 3 cash (Halchtiri) per annum. 
The other enhancements in this tahsil aggregate 971 holdings and 7,963 acres, 
mostly by agreement. The rate has usually been raised from } to } or from 
to 4; or cash payments have been added to the lower rate. 
In a few cases in the Haripur and Abbott-abad tahsfls, and more largely 
Cash charges levied from in the Mansahra tahsfl, a practice prevails of 
tenants in addition to charging a tenant partly in kind and partly in cash, 
grain rents. In such cases the cash charge is termed “ halchuri,” 
except in Bhogarmang, where it is called “ chakota” or “kalang,” the same 
‘ word as is applied to all cash rents. 


This practice is well suited to the circumstances of tracts and tenants’ 
holdings, of which a valuable portion of the assets are derived from milch 
produce. In any case it tends to relieve the pressure of kind rents ona 
tenant, for the instances are few in the hill tracts of Hazér4 in which a tenant 
has not the opportunity to sell grass, wood, or milch produce, and so raise 
money to pay a cash charge, thereby retaining a larger share of the agricul- 
tura! produce of his holdings than he otherwise would. Suits for the enhance- 
ment of grain rents are not unfrequently compromised by the tenant offering 
to pay a cash charge in addition to the old grain rent, and it is often a con— 
venience to the proprietor to enhance his rents in this way instead of increas 
ing the amount of produce in kind which he receives at each harvest. 


The charge is ordinarily fixed per plough; hence its name “ halchiri,” 
from “ hal,” a plough, and “‘jorna,” to yoke, 7 «4, the fee charged by a pro- 
prietor for every plough at work on his land. 

In Bhogarmang the system is carried to a greater length than elsewhere, 
Before Sikh rule Rs. 2 per plough and half produce used to be paid by tenants 
of that tract. When the Sikhs for the first time demanded revenue from the 
valley, the proprietors reduced the grain rents of the tenants to one-fourth 
produce, and raised their cash charges to a sum equal to the whole revenue 
demanded by the Sikhs. As the revenue assessment of this part of the 
country was never heavy, it is probable that the tenants were no losers by the 
change. They are principally Giijars, a class of men who are better able to 
bear a heavy rent than others, owing to their hardy industrious habits, and to 
the fact that they usually possess a number of buffaloes and goats, for which 
there is abundance of excellent grazing on the Bhogarmang hills. The cash 
additions to the tenants’ rents of this tract have no longer any direct connec- 
tion with the amount of the revenue, but their aggregate sum nearly equals 
the total sum levied by us as revenue and cesses. 
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The villages and holdings in which the practice prevails are shown below : 


Tabafl. No. of villages. | No. of holdings. | Acres cultivated. 
Haripor . eee we 3 85 860 
Abbott-abad Pe er 19 54 138 
Mansabra ... ae ove vee 99 2,376 22,520 
Total district .. 121 2,515 23,518 


The rates are given in detail at page 258 of Major Wace’s report. They 
vary from Rs. 2 to Rs, 4 per plough. Theincidence varies from two to four 
annas per acre. eee ive 

pon n the whole district 24 per cent. of the culti- 
Rrenelling one persia: vated area is held by tenants paying cash rents. 

Except in the case of Bagh lands in the Haripur plain, the cash rents 
paid for these lands generally took the form of a lump sum (called “ chakauta” 
in the southern portion of the district, and ‘“ka/ang” in the northern portion) 
fixed on the total holding; whether these rents exceeded the revenue, and 
the ratio in which they exceeded it, depended on the strength or weakness 
of the occupancy claims of the tenants. They had in most cases continued 
at the same amount as was fixed by mutual agreement at the commencement 
of the second Summary Settlement, and this was, as a rule, little in excess of the 
revenue. At the time the Summary Settlement was made, the idea that a 
proprietor could claim from a tenant a rent equal to double the State's revenue, 
was one to which both classes were equally strangers, and both proprietor and 
tenant alike regarded the rent as fixed for the same term as that of the 
Government’s assessment. The only enhancement ordinarily made in these 
rents during the currency of the Summary Settlement was to meet any new 
cesses that Government imposed. 

The following table gives the main particulars of the 
Enhancements of cash cash rents of the district andthe extent 
rents.at Settlement. to which they have been affected by 
the regular Settlement :— 
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Of the enhancements, noless a proportion than 89 percent. 
were made by agreement without recourse to the courts. 

The Panjab Tenancy Act treats rent as the competition 
Popular conception of cash Value of land, and fixes the privileges of 
Tents. occupancy tenants with relation to rent 
so conceived. 

But this conception of the law does not agree with the practice 
which has hitherto prevailed among the classes affected by it. In 
the first place the principle at which all our assessments aim of 
taking only half the rent is one that the people scarcely yet 
understand ; the terms rent and revenue have hitherto been very 
much synonymous in their minds ; and it followed that proprietors 
in not a few instances have hitherto been content if the tenants 
paying in cash paid them rent which fairly covered what they 
supposed to be the revenue charge ; they took more if they could, 
but, speaking generally, they had no conception of any standard of 
rent other than the Government’s revenue, and if the tenant’s cash 
rents yielded more than the revenue, the proprietors regarded this 
as a piece of good fortune. 

Moreover the cash rents fixed at Summary Settlement were 
regarded by both proprietors and tenants as not open to alteration 
until the next Settlement. 

Lastly, in the Mansahra and Abbott-abad tahsils two-thirds of 
the lands paying cash rents are held by tenants with right of 
occupancy, and in the Haripur tahsfl five-sixths of such lands are 
so held. 

We cannot therefore expect to find the average cash rents, such 
Cash rents compared with 2S are warranted by the full value of the 
revenue, land, more especially as the majority of the 

rents have not been enhanced by judicial 
suit. In enhancements by agreement there is no doubt that the 
proprietor ordinarily accepts a lower rent than he could obtain by 
judicial suit. It is worth his while to do so, in order to save the 
trouble of litigation. In view of all these circumstances, the 
following figures seem to show that the cash rents are as far in 
excess of the revenue as upon a consideration of the whole 
circumstances of the tenancies concerned, it is fair either for the 
proprietors or the Government to expect :— 
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Area pay- Rate per acre cultivated. 
ing cash 
rents. 
Under expired Settlement. Under new Settlement. 
rs a . 
E ag a¢ 
IB s {8s y «18s 
Tahsifl. FI ES 25 PS 2 3 
: ik é 23 3 2 
SG lg, toe 1a Bebe Pee ie 
Bel @ | 8 | 2. el 21s 1 *. pe 
BT LO ee ee | OB eg as 
eis | ¢ gle] 2 | = | 38 {2 
2 |8s|| 4 EA ge (83) @ 4 gs |83 
Bigs] ~ | = | B® jes] = | S | Be les 
q if 3 3 a ik ro) fo) a |e 
ies Rs, A. P.|Rs. A. PJRs. A. P Rs. A. P|Rs. A.P,|Rs. A. P. 
Haripur ... || 23,833)17°5|} 1 7 1/014 0} 0 9 V) 61) 114 11 010013 3) 56 
Abbott-abad |/28,192'248|] 012 5/0 8 6/0 311) 69)1 2 4/011 40 7 OF 61 
Mansahra... ||39,944,27'8)|0 10 11)0 5 7/0 5 4 51/10 50 8 50 8 50 
Total 45 sash baal | 014 6 09 | 0 5 2 64/1 4 7,012 20 8 85 60 


Thus the cash rents have risen (for the most part by agreement) 


in nearly the same ratio as the increase in the Government demand, 
so that the aggregate profits of the proprietor, after deducting the 
new demand on the lands paying cash rents, are still larger than 
they were before Settlement. 

In the classified statement of tenant’s holdings given at page, 
Differont descriptions of the cash rents are described as of three 
cash rents prevailing inthe kinds :—(1) rents calculated at revenue rates, 
district, with or without Mélikana, (2) rents calculated 

at so much per acre, (3) rents caculated at a 
lump sum on the holding. Each of these demands a brief separate 
Notice. 

It need hardly he said that rents calculated on this principle 
Ist Rents calculated at are the creation of our rule. In tahsil 
revenue rates, or at Haripur the principal portion of these rents 
revenue rates plus. occur in the Khanpur ilaka, in_ those vil- 
malikéne, lages now restored to the Gakkhars in 
which the occupants paid to the Summary Settlement lessees at cash 
rates. When these estates were restored to the Gakkhars, both the 
new owners and the old tenants asked that the cash rents might be 
settled in this way ; in the great majority of cases they were so 
settled by agreement without litigation. The area of the lands 
paying these rents in the Khanpur iléka is irrigated g94, unirrigated 
6,536, total 7,530 acres ; they are situate in 38 villages, and the rate 
of malikana is, with a few exceptions, 30 per cent. on the revenue ; 
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the tenants pay this in addition to the revenue and cesses. The 
remaining instances of these rents occur principally in 16 villages in 
the vicinity of Haripur, the area is 4,887 acres, and the percentage of 
malikéna varies from 10 to 4o. 

In tahsils Mansahra and Abbott-abad, the principal instances 
occur in Dhamtaur and Garhidn. The total area is 1,170 acres. 

There are very few instances in the district of tenants who pay 
at revenue rates only without the addition of any charge for proprie- 
tary dues. 

These rents are chiefly paid on irrigated lands except in the Khairi 

iléka where they are largely paid on unirrigated 
a as calculated at cultivation. Therates for irrigated land vary 
~ per acre, Oa oe 
from Rs. 6 to Rs. 40, and for unirrigated from 
Spe 1 to 5 per acre. Details will be found at page 266 of Major Wace’s 
eport. 

Some of these rates have been fixed for the first time at the 
regular Settlement. But the great majority are old rates which have 
run on from Sikh rule. Under Sikh rule nearly all the Bagh lands 
of the Haripur plain (acres 1,733) were charged at cash rates per kanal; 
these rates varied from Rs. 2 to 5 per kanal (Rs. 16to 4o per acre). 
At Settlement some of the occupants of these lands were recorded 
proprietors. 

These rents are locally known as“ chakota,” and in Tanéwal 
rd Rents calculated ata 2nd the Swathi tracts as “kalang. ” Except 
consolidated charge per in the Khénpur hill villages, and on a limited 
holding. area of the best irrigated lands in the lower 
portion of the district, this method of charging the rent of a tenant 
who pays in cash is the one usually followed. 

Owing to the rough system of measuring land in vogue in the 
district prior to this Settlement, neither proprietor nor tenant were 
able to express in any exact measurement the area of a tenant’s hold- 
ing ; hence the adoption of this system, under which the tenants who 
pay in cash are each charged a specified lump sum for their holdings. 
The system is well suited to a simple state of agriculture, such as exists 
in the hill tracts of Hazér&. 

The number and position of the mills of the district are stated at 
Mill Rents. page , Chapter IV. Of the whole number, 

634 are worked by the owners, and 1,959 by 
tenants. These tenants in the Haripur and Abbott-abad tahsils or- 
dinarily pay cash rents little exceeding the amount of the assessment. 
The proprietors had up to the regular settlement regarded the whole 
rent of the mill as due to the State; they have now in most cases 
enhanced the rents by one-fourth or one-third of the sums previously 
paid ; these enhancements have been effected by agreement wihout 
litigation. In the Mansahra tahsil the tenants of 390 mills pay cash 
rents, as in the other tahsils, and 412 mills pay kind rents. These 
kind rents are ordinarliy half or two-fifths of the earnings. The 
charge for the use of the flour mills is ordinarily two sérs per maund 
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ground. In the plain tracts of the Haripur tahsil the charge for 
grinding other grains besides wheat is ordinarily 2} sérs per maund. 
he ordinary charge for husking rice is one sér in 30, and far clean- 
ing cotton one sér in 20. 

The extent to which the practice of sub-leasing by tenants at 
present exists in Hazdr& can be here appro- 
priately noticed. The existing number and 
area of sub-tenancies are :— 


Sub-tenancies. 


No. of Acres Area per 

holdings. cultivated. holding. 
iat Acres, 
In Tahsil Haripur one 497 1,109 22 
In Tahsil Abbott-abad bs 641 1,540 24 
In Tahsil Mansabra oes 629 1,489 24 
In total district ss 1767 | —~—«4,138 23 


Three cases in the Bagra iléka excepted, the only part of the 
Haripur tahsilin which the practice exists is the Khdnpur ildka. In 
the Abbott-abad tahsil the practice exists in every ildka, but it is 
mainly prevalent in the eastern portion of the tahsil. In the small 
Danna tract alone (which adjoins the Khanpur iléka, and has less than 
half its area) there are 181 sub-tenancies holding 432 acres. The 
practice is also found in every part of the Mansahra tahsil, except in 
Agror, Bhogormang, and Kagan, where scarcely any cases of it exist. 

In nearly every case in the Haripur and Mansabra tabsils the 
tenants who have thus sub-leased a portion of their holdings are tenants 
with right of occupancy. Butin one-third of the cases in the Mansabra 
tahsil the tenants, under whom sub-tenants hold, have no occupancy 
rights. That the practice is not of late origin may be inferred from 
the fact that of the total number of sub-tenants, 801 holders of 1,830 
acres have themselves an occupancy right in their land. Of these SOL 
cases 158 occur in the Mansahra tahsfl, and the rest in the Haripur and 
Abbott-abad tahsils, The rents (cash or kind) paid by these sub-tenants 
are necessarily much heavier than those paid by the tenants themselves 

The uncultivated lands of the Hazara hills are of exceptional’ 
The tenure of the unculti- value, The question of their tenure divides 
vated lands. itself into four heads, the rakhs, or hay fields, 
the waste strips between the cultivated fields, the village common, and 
the State forests. 

Before our rule, and during the first few years after annexa- 
Private rakhs or grass tion, the grass lands in the hill villages were 
preserves. enjoyed by the village occupants for the most 
part in common ; but a few years after annexation, when cultivation, 
population, and cattle had greatly increased, and milch produce had 
become much more valuable than before, the grass lands adjoining each 
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man's cultivated holding began to be more carefully ‘preserved to his 
exclusive nse. At the present time no ugricnlturist, either proprietor 
or tenant, in the hill villages considers his holding complete unless it 
includesa rakh or grass field in addition to the arable fields. From the 
beginning of Séwan (14th July) to the end of Katik (13th November) 
these rakhs are closed by the persons who hold them, in order to allow 
the grass crop, which grows luxurinntly during the autumn rains, to 
growupand mature, When it has ripened and dried, it is cut and 
stacked, and supplies the main fodder for the cattle during the winter 
months. For eight months of the year, commencing with the end of 
Katik, after the hay crop has been cut and stacked, the grass fields are 
generally regarded as available to the village at large for the grazing 
of their cattle. 

These grass rakhs are further supplemented by the grass which 

_.,. grows on the borders of the cultivated fields in 
arene boundaries in the hill tracts. Owing mainly to the hilly 
ges. i i 
character of the greater portion of the Jand in 
these villages, narrow strips of cultivated land are necessarily left 
between the enltivated fields. These strips or boundaries generally 
bear grass ofa finer quality than what is grown on the rakhs. 

The data given in the following Statement show the extent of the 
Statistics of the waste [mds thus held in severalty as grass rakhs 
lands showing the area and field boundaries, as also the manner in 
held in severalty and as which the rest of the waste lands are held. 
village common, The State forests, and the land under Munici- 
palities and Cantonments, are excluded from the Statement :— 


; Held as village 
Held in severalty. 3 CORINAOE 

5 . ie . tos 3 

‘ 3 a i) 3 B53 23 3 

Talsil. 3 “4 2 25 3 | 4 

a o 2 a2 ta 3 

os a a 536 2 3 a 

38 E g S25 | 23 = 

eg to Ey BSE | £&5 3 

a@ = bom Sid moe = 

<i <i e 3 > = 
Haripor 29,881 | 54,927 | 1,423 46,268 | 1,20,689 || 2,58,186 
Abbott-abad_... 25,953 | 1,27,240 | 921 22,147 | 1,138,196 | 2,809,457 
Mansahra_.... 38,442 | 1,07,346 | 729 19,151 | 5,389,820 || 7,04,988 
Total district...|| 94,276 | 2,89,513 | 3,073 87,564 | 7,738,205 || 12,47,631 


The grass lands held as rakhs are in nearly every case situate 
Uncultivated village com- in the immediate vicinity of the village site 
mon: and of the principal blocks of cultivation ; the 
more distant lands being generally used as the common pasture 
grounds of the village. In some few cases definite rakhs have not 
yet been attached to the holdings of the occupants ; in these instances 
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a certain portion of the waste is annually set aside in the autumn for 
hay, and when the hay is ripe, each occupant of the village cuts as 
much as he needs. 

All the residents of the village, whether owners, tenants or non- 
agriculturists, are entitled to the use of the common grazing grounds. 
They have also hitherto been allowed to collect fallen wood for fuel, 
and to cut timber for their houses free of any charges on the part of 
the village owners. The residents of villages, which have no timber 
within their own bounds are allowed to cut wood for agricultural imple- 
ments, and to collect dry wood for entertainments from the bounds 
of adjacent villages in the same tract free of charge. They have 
ordinarily no privileges except these in the bounds of other villages. 
In a few cases villages have claimed and been awarded rights of user 
in the waste of adjoining villages. 

In a few cases the proprietors levy grazing dues in addition to 
Grazing charges levied by the rent of the cultivated lands. These dues 
proprietors in addition to are commonly called “Sawan banda” the term 
mez of the cultivated means the “wand” or share due to the pro- 
eae prietor for the autumn (Séwan) grazing. 
They are levied throughout Agror, Bhogarmang, K4égdn and _ the 
hill jagir of Raja Ali Gauhar, and in a few other villages. They 
vary from a half to four seers of ghi or butter per buffalo, and froma 
quarter to two seers per cow; and in Bhogarmang are rated at 1% 
seers of butter per house. Small payments in cash or kind are also 
sometimes levied on sheep, goats, horses, mules, churns, and 
cattle sheds. 

A custom of levying ground rents, called Kandar, for the land 
Proprietary rights in vill. Occupied by dwelling houses in village sites 
age sites, Kandar. prevails among the Swathi and J&din villages, 
and in a few other villages in the district. These rents are ordinarily 
paid by the non-agriculturists ; but occasionally a tenant living in a 
house belonging to a proprietor other than the person whose 
land he cultivates, is charged with “Kandar.” The charge is said to 
have originated thus : formerly a proprietor would help a non- 
agriculturist to build his house, giving him woed and assisting him 
with labour ; the non-agriculturist, on the other hand, needed the 
protection of some person of influence, to whom he could appeal if he 
was ill-treated ; in return for this help and protection the non-agri- 
culturist paid a small annual rent. The sum usually paid varies from 
8 annas to Rs. 2 a house per annum, according to the extent of land 
included in the compound, the size of the house, and the means of the 
occupant. Some of the richer Khatris pay as much as Rs. ro per 
annum, and in Nawashahr a few Khatris pay as much as Rs. 18 per 
annum, but these are exceptional cases. Half of the charge is paid 
at each harvest. 

Lambardérs are not ordinarily allowed in Hazdré to charge any 
Malba, miscellaneous village expenses against the 

coparcenary body under the system known as 
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Malba in other districts. When the necessity arises for the introduc- 
tion of any system of the kind, it can be arranged. At present the 
expenses of the village management are mi/, and are likely to 
remain so. 

Neither zaildiérs nor head lambardérs were appointed at the 
Zaildrés and head lambar- regular Settlement. Major Wace thus states 
dare. the reason for this course :—" The first objec- 
tion to their appointment was this: that they are each ordinarily paid by 
acess of t per cent.on the revenue of their charges, and it was 
desirable to avoid increasing the cesses more than was absolutely 
necessary. In the next place the liberal extent to which jégirs and 
indms have been alienated, these grants being in almost every case 
held on condition of service, appears to render unnecessary the 
creation of additional office holders. The zailddér is intended to be 
the representative of Government in an iléka or small tract, but there 
is no tract in Hazéré in which we have not given jagirs tothe 
principal men, of which the first object is to secure their active 
interest on the side of Government. The head lambardar is intended 
to occupy the same position ina village; but the objects of this office 
are attained in Hazara by the indms so liberally bestowed on the 
principal headmen in addition to their ordinary emoluments. 

“The creation in Hazara of new offices, such as those of zaildars 
and head lambardars, while it would be very acceptable to the per- 
sons appointed, in so far as it would increase their income and 
dignity, would provoke a great deal of sore feeling among the people. 
There is no measure so certain to provoke quarrels in an Afghan 
village as the open elevation of one headman over the other. There 
are men in each village and in each tract whom we know to possess 
greater influence than their fellows, and to whom on this ground we 
have given jAgirs and inéms, in return for which we expect a larger 
measure of assistance from these men than from others; and it may 
be possible, as it certainly would be desirable, to obtain from these 
men a larger and more active return for these grants than they have 
hitherto ordinarily rendered. But if we were openly and distinctly 
to parcel out the district between these men, subordinating to each 
certain tracts or villages and the headmen in those tracts, such a 
marked delegation of authority to a few individuals over their fellows 
would in the present state of social feeling be extremely unpopular. 
Rather than create a new set of offices, which would excite a good 
deal of opposition and jealousy, it seems preferable first to see 
whether all necessary ends will not be sufficiently served by a 
judicious use of the influence of the jigird4rs and inémdars, to whom 
we have alienated so large a portion of our revenue.” 

The farm servants are of three classes— 
Bhéiwadls, Chaméhidérs or Halis, and Kh4lin 
(artizans and menials). 

The term Bhafw4l means partner. A Bhafiwél is a labourer taken 
Bhaiwals, into partnership for the current harvest by the 

cultivator of the land, The basis of the part- 
¥ 


Farm servants, 
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nership is that the cultivator contributes the land and one bullock 
in each yoke of cattle, and the Bhéiwdl contributes the second bullock 
in each yoke and his labour. The expenses of seed and iron for the 
agricultural implements are shared. All the manual labour is done by 
the Bhéiwaél. If the land pays a grain rent, that is first deducted 
from the crop, and the cultivator and Bhdiwal then divide the rest 
of the produce (both grain and straw). If the rentis cash, they divide 
the produce, and each pay half the rent. This is the common form of 
the contract, but it sometimes varies according tongreement or according 
to the share in the plough cattle supplied by the Bhéiwél. 

The term Héli means aploughman. Chaméhidér means a man en- 

: a gaged for six months. The two terms are inter- 
TESA Oe Cone changeable. The Hali is a farm servant; he 
has no share in the land, nor in the plough cattle. He ploughs the land 
for his master, looks after the crops generally, helps to harvest them ; 
tends the cattle, and brings fodder for them ; and in the hill tracts and 
some other places he cuts and carries wood for use in his master’s house, 
and carries grain to the village mill to be ground; His wages are 
one-fifth of the grain produced ; occasionally, if not in debt to his master, 
he can stipulate for one-fourth. The Hélis are generally agriculturists 
who have had land of their own, and have lost it hy debt or poverty. 
No longer able to keep a plough of their own, they become farm 
servants of the agriculturists who are well off. The master to whom 
they engage themselves commonly pays their debts. Ifa man wants a 
Hili, he is generally willing to do this to obtain one. The money thus 
advanced by the master used to vary form Rs. 20 to 60 ; but now 
cases are not uncommon, in which a master advances Rs. 200 or even 
more. It frequently happens that the Hali after his first engagement 
borrows more money from his master. The principal cause of this is 
family expenses ; his wages (one-fifth produce) are very poor and insufti- 
cient to enble him to make provision for extraordinary expenses. The 
master is usually willing to make these additional advances for fear 
the H4li should transfer his services tosome one else, There is gener- 
ally a running account, something borrowed during each harvest and 
some-thing pail at its end. 

In the Sikh rule it waseasy to engage a Hali. Now it is difficult 
to find a new one, because there are now abundant opportunities of 
earning daily wages, On the other hand, owing to the improved pros- 

erity of the agricultural population, the number of persons who keep 
Hale has increased, It is an understood part of the agreement that the 
Hiali shall not leave his master’s service till he pays his debt. If 
another man wishes to engage the H4li, he generally pays up the debt 
due to the first master, and the Héli is then transferred to him. Public 
opinion also holds the heirs of a deceased Hali liable for the debt ;and a 
man who marries the Hali’s widow is held similarly liable. These are 
incidents of the Hali’s service, which could not be enforced in our courts, 
but arementioned because they are commonly acted on by the people 
concerned. The people find apretence, whereby to justify their ideas 
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on the subject, in the plea that the Half’s debt to his master is principally 
made up of money spent by him on his wife and family. 

The Khélin* are certain menials whose assistance is necessary to the 
agriculturist, and who are paid by a fixed share 
in each harvest. The menials thus paid are the 
carpenter (tarkhén), the blacksmith (lohdr), the leather- worker (mochi), 
and the barber (bajém). In some tracts the dim (musicians) and musalli 
(sweeper) are added. 

The carpenter and blacksmith make all the agricultural implements 
required by the cultivator, who only has to supply them with the 
requisite wood and iron. For building or working ut his house the 
agriculturist gives the carpenter perhaps one-fourth of his full wages, 
feeding him also twice a day while so employed. The mochi’s principal 
emplovment is to keep the village in shoes. The zamindars let him 
have the skins of their dead cattle at half price, and reciprocally he 
charges them only half price for the shoes which he makes for them. 
He cures the leather himself. The barber, in addition to his own proper 
duties, is, as elsewhere in India, the go-between and messenger or all 
domestic occasions, The dim js the village musician ; his instruments 
are a small drum (dhol) and a rough sort of flute (surna), and he is 
employed at marriages and at all the principal gatherings of the village. 
The musalli makes the thongs of raw leather used with the yokes and 
any other similar work : he is also the village sweeper. 

The wages received by these menials at harvesttime are shown in 
the following table f 


Khalin or menials. 


* The term Xhalin means people dependent on the Khal, The Khal, more commonly 
termed Khalara, is the threshing floor,—a spot in the field where the produce, after 
being reaped, is collected in order to its being threshed out aud divided between the 
several | gives who are entitled to share it. 

Khal came to be called Khbléré in the same way asthe stacks of straw (bhiisa) 
came to be called bhuséra, 


t+ For explanation of the measures stated in this table, see Chapter IV., (page —), 
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The cutting of the harvest is called léf. In the tracts in which the 
population is dense, compared with the cultivation, 
e. g., Tandwal, Nara, Danna, and Boi, the zam{indars 
with their relations can themselves do all the work. In the plain tracts, or 
where the cultivation is extensive compared with the population, as in Pakhli, 
the wages for cutting the crops are as follows :— 

In the kharff a labourer who has been cutting maize all day is allowed 
to carry away one gadda, of which the measure is as much as he can carry, 
but a fair load only ; what he takes away generally yields two odis (ten sers) 
of grain ; 15 or 20 days after the maize is cut, the grain is stripped off the ears 
on which it grows. ‘This operation is called “cheli”, It is mostly done by 
women. They are paid ;', share. For picking cotton, which is generally done 
by women, the wages are one-sixteenth, sometimes one-twelfth, and occasionally 
one-tenth when the season has become late, and the maize “ cheli” has com- 
menced. For cutting rice a labourer receives one sheaf in 40. It is very 
easy work. In the rabi harvesting a labourer receives one gaddi for every 20 
cut, 2. é. yy share of all he reaps. 

The harvest-reapers are generally people of the vicinity, and sometimes 
temporary immigrants. For example, the rabf crops in the Hazdré plain are 
the first to ripen, and the poorer people in the adjacent hills earn wages by 
reaping it ; others come from the Rawalpindi district, where the crops ripen 
before the Haziré crops. The gleanings (khosha-chunf or silla-karna) are 
taken by the Hali’s wife and other poor. 

The wages of labour prevailing at different periods are shown in Table 
No. XXVIL., though the figures refer to the labour market of towns rather than 
to that of villages. 

The last two lines of Table No. XVI. show the number of persons hold- 
ing service grants from the village, and the area so 
held. But the figures refer only to land held free 
of revenue, which is by no means the only form which these grants assume. 
Sometimes the land is leased to the grantee at a favourable rent, or on con- 
dition of payment of revenue only ; sometimes the owner cultivates and pays 
the revenue, making over the produce to the grantee ; while occasionally the 
grant consists of the rights of property in the land, which, subject to the 
usual incidents, such as responsibility for revenue and the like, vest in the 
person performing certain specified services at such time and for so long as 
he performs them. The figures in the margin are those given by Major Wace 
for land “ held free of rent-charges from the proprietor”: they are much smaller 
than those of the table. 


Harvest wages. 


Petty village grantees. 


: |  _Acres 
Tahsfl, am of holdings. attivated. 
Haripur ... af ast Kes ove eee pe 21 38 
Abbott-abad a ee oe 393 850 
Manaabra... 9.0. cee teats ANeis habe 127 351 
Total district ... 541 | 1,239 


These tenants do not hold these lands free of rent by right, but by favour 
of the proprietors. In some cases the persons favoured are religious characters, 
in others they are the servants of the village masjids; in others the rent is 
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excused on condition of certain services, either agricultural or menial, to be 

rendered to the proprietor ; in others the tenants are favoured in this way on 

account of some relationship or connection with the proprietor. These ten- 
ancies are of very small size, and occur in scattered cases in eachtract. They 
are too insignificant to affect the assets of the villages. The grants made by our 

Government in favour of these institutions are noticed in Chapter V., page 

No special customs of importance relating to pre-emption appear 

: to exist. The right of pre-emption does not 

Pre-empion: extend to mortgages or other temporary 

transfers of property. 

Sales of land are rare, and, except under special circumstances 
are regarded as dishonourable. The terms in 
local use to describe a sale of land are Baib&d, 

Bai Katai (sale complete), Torirawén. * 

The mortgages are ordinarily usufructuary, that is to say, the 
mortgagee is placed in possession of the land 
to the full extent of the mortgagor’s interest ; 
the profits of the mortgaged property are taken in exchange for in- 
terest on the debt, and the mortgage is released only when the 
principal is repaid. There is no prejudice against mortgaging land, 
such as there is against selling land. A practice of making condi- 
tional mortgages (bai-bil-wafd) under which the transfer becomes final 
if not redeemed within a stated period, is now springing up. The 
local terms by which a mortgage is described, are “ Gahna,’ “ Rahn, ” 
“Bohta” (among the Tarkhelfs), and “ Zarkharid” (bought with 
gold). It is not unfrequently asserted in our courts by interested 
mortgagees that the term ‘‘ Zarkharfd” means a sale, but this is not 
the case. It was never applied to sale, butonly to mortgages. Its 
use does not date back beyond Sikh rule. But persons who now buy 
or mortgage land are fully alive to the necessity of avoiding the use 
of ambiguous terms. In former times, especially anterior to Sikh 
tule, sales of land without reservation of any right to redeem were 
rare. In the occasional instances in which they occurred, special 
terms (as noted in the previous paragraph) were applied to them, 
which terms expressly indicated that the seller had foregone the 
customary right to redeem the land on repayment of the purchase- 
money. 

A curious custom relating to mortgages exists in the large 
Custom relating to mortg- village of Tarbela on the banks of the Indus, 
ages in Tarbela. in the Haripur tahsil. There are a great 

number of mortgages in this village, especially 
in its irrigated lands, which are extremely valuable; the average size 


Sales. 


Mortgages. 


* The derivation of this term is not so clear as that of the others. It is a Pashtu 
term of late origin. It was first used in the Swathi tracts. The first half of the word 
(tor) means a claim, and is also occasionally used by the Swithis to describe proprie- 
tary right; the last half of the word conveys the idea of "destroyed or made 
nuil,” being a Pashtu corruption of the Persian word “ Wairan.” This is the most 
probale explanation of the word. It gives a meaning to it identical with the Hindki 
ost laddéwa,” and ladiwa (free of all claims); the Tanaolis also call a sale 
“Mi ¥”” 
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of the mortgages in these irrigated lands is one or two kanals or even 
less. Not a few of them date from a time anterior to Sikh rule; these 
are regarded as past redemption. Many date from Sikh rule; if the 
mortgagor desire to release such a mortgage, and there is a dispute 
as to the amount of the mortgage money, the mortgagee is allowed 
to swear on the Kurén (or Granth, if he is a Hindai) what the true 
mortgage money is; if he swears to asum not exceeding Rs. 50 per 
kanal of irrigated land, or Rs. 25 per kanal for unirrigated land, the 
mortgagor accepts the oath and pays accordingly ; if the mortgagee 
swears a higher sum than this to be due, the mortgagor must pay it, 
unless he is himself willing to swear the other’s oath false, in which 
event he pays the maximum before named. This custom is also 
applied to mortgages of a later date than Sikh rule, in cases in 
which the two parties cannot agree as to the sum due. 

This custom arose out of the circumstances under which these 
mortgages are contracted. A man mortgages a valuable piece of 
land for a small debt ; a few months afterwards, if he wants to borrow 
more money, he does not borrow it by pledging more land, but 
applies to the person to whom he has already mortgaged some land. 
The mortgagee can of course refuse to give a new loan; 
but as the land is very valuable, he is generally willing to 
give a new loan rather than incur the risk of its being released 
and mortgaged to some one else. In this way loan after loan 
is borrowed on the same land till it is frequently impossible to say 
what the debt due on the land really amounts to, and of course 
each side is ready to take advantage of all doubts. The 
custom above described is well suited to decide the disputes which 
arise under such a state of affairs. A mortgagor intending to release 
a mortgage in Tarbela can only do so in the month of Magh (r2th 
January to gth February), when the kharif ploughings commence, 
and he must give notice of his intention before the month 
commences. 

In respect of the small blocks of irrigation dependent on hill 

. streams, any customs that exist concerning 
Tighita ta wratse. the distribution of the water-supply are 
ordinarily of the simplest character, and do not call for detailed notice. 
It is only where a considerable volume of water supplied by one 
source is distributed between several contiguous villages that 
important questions concerning its distribution arise. 

Of the latter class there are three instances in Haz4rd :— 

(1) The irrigation from the Siranriver between its debouche- 
ment from the hills at Kachi and its junction with the Indus at 
Tarbela, area 1,515 acres. 

(2) The irrigation from the Harroh river in the Panjkata 
(Khaénpur) tract, area 3,200 acres. 

(3) The irrigation from the Dor river below its debouchement 
from the hills in the Rajoia iléka, including the extensive irrigation 
of the Haripur plain, the area so irrigated being 14,000 acres. 
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As regards the Siran river, there is a considerable area irrigated 
by it in the Pakhli valley of the Mansahra 
Irrigation from the Siran tahsil; but the water-supply is always super- 
Fiver: abundant; and where every one can always 
take as much water as he needs without injury to his neighbour’s 
supply, the statement of this fact covers the principal custom on the 
subject that exists. Special customs concerning irrigation from the 
Siran are confined to a few villages between Kachi and Tarbela on 
the Indus. But, with one or two exceptions, even here there is little 
to be said on the subject, except that every one takes as much water 
as he wants. In one or two instances a supply channel is owned on 
shares by two or more villages. 


The only important point relating to the Panjkata irrigation 

from the Harroh river is that in most cases 

Irrigation of the Panjkata each village has its separate supply channel ; 

villages from the Harrob. in some instances the supply channel is owned 

on stated shares by two or three villages, or a 

village in addition to its own channel has also a share in that of a 
neighbouring village. 


The irrigation from the Dor river between Rajoia and Sardi 
ipvigation of ‘the Jixelpar Sélih is of the same character. From Sarai 
plain from the Dor sivees Salih, however, a more complicated system of 

distribution commences; one-fourth of the 
water, plus the contents of the Gér channel, is taken off for the villages 
on the right bank of the river. The rest is divided among the villages 
on the left bank. The channels which distribute the water to the 
several villages are in every case of old standing; and the volume of 
the supply is generally so large that little attention is paid by the 
people to the exact division of the water. But in June (cotton and 
maize sowings) before the autumn rains commence, and again in 
September and October if the rains have been short, the fair 
distribution of the water below Sardi Sdlih is a matter of great 
importance to the people. The shares due to each channel and to 
each village are well known; they are simple, and __ their 
management is not a matter of any difficulty, But the people have 
no confidence in each other when the water runs short ; it is there- 
fore necessary on such occasion that the Tahsildar or Extra Assistant 
Commissioner should himself supervise its fair distribution to the 
several supply channels according to the recognized shares. 


Inside villages the distribution is generally by a system popularly 
Dussibation of ietisats known as “lara,”’* that is to say, wherever 
as between fields, sitrigation from a given channel commences, 

the field nearest the head of the channel takes 


it first, then the field next to it, and so on in succession down to the 
last field. 


ee 
* The word in ita ordinary meaning is applied to a string of beads or such like. 
Ww 
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On the Dor and Harroh rivers the heads of the village supply 
y channels are occasionally shifted. This is 
AN as to mpply especially the case with the villages irrigated 

from the Harroh, where nearly every village 
has a separate channel of its own taken direct out of the river, the 
main volume of the river frequently altering its position in its bed, 
and the level of the bed being also subject to disturbance by the 
action of floods. On these rivers, when it has become necessary to 
give a channel a new head, the owners of the channel have the right 
to excavate one without charge for the land taken up by it or for crops 
then standing on that land. Any opposition to such a right would 
endanger the success of the crops irrigated from the channel, as 
compared with the value of which the injury caused by the excavation 
of a new head is trivial, and it is on this consideration that the 
custom is based. 

The repairs and clearances required to keep these irrigation 
channels in order are trivial. The rivers, 
except when in flood, carry little or no silt. 
Such work as is required is executed jointly by the cultivaters 
themselves. 

As already noticed, the water-power of the irrigation channels is 
Priority of claim of land largely utilized for mills. When water runs 
over mills when waterruns short, and the supply is insufficient both to 
short, serine the land and to work the mills at the 
same time, in every such case the irrigation of the land has the 
prior claim ; this rule is universal. 

The following isa list of the principal terms locally applied 
Terms in use describing tO rights and occupancies in the soil, not 
rights. elsewhere noticed in this work. Terms 
incommon use in the rest of the Punjab, as well as in 
Hazara, are omitted :— 


Repairs and clearances. 
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Local term, Translation. Remarks on use. 

Daftar . [Record .. | Used ogi § Afghan races to describe proprie- 
tary right. 

Seri «. [Grant Generally used of lands granted in ownership 
to religious characters ; is also applied to 
grants to a chief in excess of his“ wirdsat” 
tribal share, or to other service grants. 

Guzadra . Subsistence Applied to the smal] grants given to persons 
not entitled to a full share in the heritage. 

Hundi... __... Share Commonly used to indicate a share in the 
ownership of a village, but it does not 
necessarily carry this meaning especially 
in the hill villagea and in the northern 
part of the district. It is also used to 
describe a sub-division of a village. 

Hal we [Plough Used both of a tenant’s holding and of a pro- 

Jori fod ... [Yoke or plough prietary share. 

Adhkari ... oo 

Tihdi sos on Used to indicate sharesina village orin e 

Pao or chauth4i ... + holding. 

Adbpai ie 

it ... [Share Terms in use among the Tanaolis, describing 

Adbmit . |$ Share } shares in land. 

Liki Rive « flines —... .. | Narrow divisions of land, in use among the 

» Utmanzais. 

a) ey toes 

Tal Sub-divisions of (1 11 use among the Jédins. 

Khail a tribe 

Mutai or Muthf ... |Share nae Ditto. 

Wanda or Banda Ditto Tn use among the Karrals; also inthe Sw&thi 
tracts. 

4 Khursundi= 1 Pair (Hoof) A scale of shares in use in the Boi tract, under 

(Toes) 4 Pair= 1 Dogi which the sub-divisions are described with 
(Field) reference to the hoofs of the plough cattle. 

Nimakai ne ; 

Tirha \Sub-divisions of a ry 

Tal or Tora tribe or village In use among the Swiathis. 

Khail 

za Share ae Ditto, 

Chukanna . |A small portion... | Applied to Jand given in excess of the tribal 
share to make up for the inferior quality of 
the land given on account of that share, 

Riza-talli A share admitted| A share transferred from the branch of the 

by consent, tribe, to which it genealogically belongs, to 
another branch. 

Metra - |Betrothal ... | Really means a betrothal given in exchange for 
blood or seduction (Udhila) ; but land is 
generally given along with the girls, so the 
term has come to be applied to the land so 
given. Jn use principally in the Boi tract. 

Mazera or Mazéra Cultivator ... |The term commonly applied to a tenant. 

Kata . |A rent of fixed or| The term was adopted in contradistinction to 

letermined amoun the “ kan” rents, the amount of which was 
annually appraised on the basis of a share 
in what the Tand actually produced; 
whereas by the “kata” rents a fixed 
amount was eharged per kanél without 
reference to the out-turn of each havest. 
These rents were confined to highly irriga-. 
Tawin ted land. 


Babat 


\ Fine account tee 


Terms applied to the Government’s revenue. 
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Table No. XXXII. gives statistics of sales and 
Poverty or wealth of the Mortgages of land; Tables Nos. 
Proprietors. XXXIII. snd XXXIIIA._ show the 
operations of the Registration Department ;and Table No. 
XXXIX. the extent of civil litigation. But the statistics of 
transfers of land are exceedingly imperfect ; the prices 
quoted are very generally fictitious ; and any figures which 
we possess afford but little real indication of the economical 
position of the landholders of the district, The subject is 
discussed at some length in Major Wace’s Report from which 
the following very interesting paragraphs are taken. 

It will have appeared from the preceding pages that 
Average sizo of holdings, the people are as arule well off, and in 
Income and expenditure. — much better circumstances than they were 
20 years ago. The figures below show the average area of 
proprietary and tenancy holdings. 


2 3| 4|s5|6| 7/8] 9 | 0 | n | {23s 
7 AVERAGE SIZE OF A PROPRIE- Average size of 
TOR’S HOLDING OR SHARK cultivating holdings 
(IN ACRES). (in acres), 

| : Total = = 

| Held in | Share in coparce- = i 

several-| com- nary > . a 

Tahsil. ty. monalty. interest.|  g | os 3 22/3 

o 3 j S $ ¢ |Fg)4 

He vest Be ees 3 = 3 “ |e! 2 

Ziel/Blei/s)s 3 “ |Se/1¢a 

ee ee ee 2 a is o| 2 
2S 8 eee A e | 3/88] aa 
J=|Z/S/B/2/8/ & | & | 2 lee] 43 

= bond — — 
B15 /s/S/s/5] & S$i¢eis [és 
IRs. A. P. 

Haripur wef 7] 8) 3712) 10/20 111 3 7 7 7 6 3 
Abbott-abad ... 7) 9} 2! 12) 8] 21) 511 10 6 3 4 2 
Mansahra.... || 20 | 26} 3 | 89 | 231115 12 11 3 ll 12 7 5 
Total District... || 10; 12 | 2] 26|12/88'9 2 4 7 7 5 4 


These averages are obtained by taking the total number of recorded 
tenants’ holdings and dividing them by the total area held. But the result, if 
taken without qualification, would mislead. In the first place it frequently 
happens that one tenant cultivates land owned by two or more proprietors ; 
in drawing up the register of holdings the lands so held under each proprietor 
are necessarily recorded as separate tenancies. Also it frequently happens 
that an agriculturist who himself owns some land cultivates as a tenant lands 
owned by another proprietor, and the lands cultivated in the capacity of tenant 
are necessarily recorded as a tenancy. Lastly, the artizan and menial classes, 
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and the village traders, commonly hold as tenants or as mortgagees, small 
areas of land which they cultivate in order to supplement the living which they 
earn by their trade or handicraft. For these reasons, if it were inferred from 
the table above given that the normal size of the tenancies which support the 
agricultural classes in Hazéré is 4 cultivaied acres, the inference would be 
wrong. 
The average holding of an agriculturist in the plain tracts varies from 
ten to seven acres of cultivation according to the quality of the soil ; in the 
hills it is six acres, with a few acres of hay fields (grass rakhs) added. Such 
a holding enables a man to support his family in comfort. The rate, both 
of income and of expenditure, is much lower in the retired hill tracts than 
in the plain tracts and open valleys. In the latter the expenses of an ordi- 
nary cultivator and his family may probably be taken at between Rs. 80 
and roo perannum.* A rate of expenditure of Rs. 2 per month is suffi- - 
cient to support a single labourer. 

Owing to the increased prosperity of the population, there is no doubt 
Savings. that the existence of hoarded savings is more 

8 common than it was 20 years ago. On the other 
hand, the peaceful and settled nature of our rule has encouraged the agri- 
culturists to lay out their savings more freely than before. The people call 
their savings “gor-kafn.”+ The term is borrowed from one use of these 
savings, viz., to provide for the expenditure at the funeral of their owners; 
the main idea expressed by it is that such monies should be kept for times 
of real need and distress. Savings once hoarded are clung to with great 
tenacity. Rather than part with them to meet a temporary pressure, an 
agriculturist will put himself and his family to much privation ; and he will 
even prefer to borrow money at heavy interest if he sees a fair prospect of its 
early repayment. With a small sum hoarded an agriculturist feels that he is 
prepared for troublous times, and he further values it for the power it gives 
him of increasing his holding by buying land when a favourable opportunity 
occurs, 
The greatly increased value of agricultural and milch produce and con- 
sequent comparative plenty of money among the agricultural classes have 
caused a material rise in the standard of comfort both as regards food and 
clothing. These new expenses having been met, plus perhaps a little pardon- 
able extravagance in jewels and English cloth, the surplus is commonly 
invested in land or cattle. The large grass wastes at the command of the 
people in the hill tracts encourage them to increase their cattle ; and they 
have a further motive to do so in the circumstances that the hill cultivation 
yields but poorly unless it is well manured. In the plains it is not usual to 
invest savings in cattle beyond the number really needed for the house-hold 
and for farm work, because the grazing area and fodder supply is limited. 
In nearly every case what surplus is hoarded in cash is buried. The Khatrfs 
(village shop-keepers) are sometimes trusted to keep such money, but not 


usually, 


* In this estimate the principal items of expense are reckoned at the following 
prices per rupee :— 


Seers, Seers. 

Maize ove we ane ow» 25] Barley ae Seas, © oust a. St 
Wheat ea ee, ee SEP OD see a a oe 
| Cotton (not cleaned)... «- 10 


t “Gor” s gravo ; and “kafn " a winding sheet, 
x 
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Closely connected with the preceding subject is the extent of indebted- 

. ness which prevails among the people, and the 
Debeand interest. rate of interest which is eedinanily Keorpe The 
subject is one that admits of differences of opinion, for any exact enquiries 
on the subject are impossible. The opinion which Major Wace formed after 
such enquiry as he was able to make, and from observation of the people 
during six years, was that, though there is more borrowing than before, 
there is less real indebtedness. The history of the subject during the past 30 
years deserves careful consideration, for the value of money and the circum- 
stances of both borrower and lender have been greatly altered during that time. 

Colonel Wace writes as follows :— 

“In Sikh rule, owing to the scarcity of money and the small portion of 
the agriculturists farm produce that has any marketable value, (little be- 
sides the grain and butter), debt once incurred was repaid with difficulty. 
The agriculturists feared to borrow, and they rarely did so, except (1st) to 
pay the State’s Revenue or a fine ; (znd), in case of famine, failure or des- 
truction of crops, or when there was really no food to be got in any other 
way ; and (3rd) very occasionally at marriages and deaths; under ordinary 
circumstances, rather than borrow, they were content to live in a state which 
their sons would now regard as poverty. Similarly the money lending was 
confined to the better classes among the Khatrfs ; the same circumstances 
which made the agriculturists careful in borrowing made these Khatris care- 
ful how they lent money. If the money was wanted for purposes of extrava- 
gance, they would not usually lend, and their loans to ordinary agriculturists 
did not generally exceed Rs. 20 at one time. The common sate of interest 
was one per cent. per mensem, though for doubtful loans or by small lenders 
Rs. 2 would be charged. ‘To charge more than one per cent. was _consider- 
ed amark of unsound business, and therefore for the credit of their busi- 
ness the best Khatris ordinarily charged one per cent. Moreover, the 
security for the repayment of the principal was great ; public opinion repro- 
bated the repudiation ofa loan, no matter what interval had elapsed ; even 
a man’s heirs were bound to pay. And the rulers of the country recovered 
any debt, no matter how old, for a charge of one-fourth of its amount. 

“Tt is not too much to say that nearly the whole of these conditions have 
been reversed during the past 3o years, The value of agricultural and milch 
produce has more than doubled, and the very straw and grass grown on 
an agriculturist’s holding is now saleable. Simultaneously the area under culti- 
vation has been greatly increased, and the proportion of the produce 
absorbed by the State’s demand is rateably less than half what the Sikh 
Government took ; it is, moreover, still absolutely less in amount than was 
taken by that Government in spite of the enormous increase in assets and 
their value, and even after taking into account the rise in the assessment 
introduced in 1872. Moreover, the rise in values did not occur gradually, 
but took place suddenly, being introduced by the famine of 1860-61. The 
agriculturists consequently found themselves suddenly enabled to pay off old 
debts with a rapidity which was quite unexpected by them ; the produce of 
their cattle and land they found to be rapidly rising in value, allowing them to 
live more freely and in greater comfort than they had ever before experienced. 
Along with this we introduced an important change in the law applicable 
to the class of loans usually contracted between agriculturists and Khatris ; 
the period of limitation for their recovery, originally reduced at annexation 
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to 12 years, was, by successive steps, finally contracted in 1867 to three 

years, and it also became known that our law did not bind a son to pay the 
debts of his father, except under certain limitations, The general result of 
these changes was to loosen the restrictions hitherto observed both by the 
agriculturist and Khatri. The agriculturist, finding his produce of all kinds 
so much more marketable, and so largely increased in value and amount, 
has lost the fear of debt which before restrained him ; two or three good 
harvests will now enable him to repay a sum, which he would hardly have 
dared to borrow before ; and he looks to the limited period within which 
the lender can recover the loan by appeal to our courts in much the same 
light as an English farmer would regard the Bankruptcy court; if, owing 
to unforeseen failures of crops, he is unable to repay the loan, he hopes, by 
the aid of the limitation law, to evade it altogether. The agriculturists 
consequently now borrow on much lighter grounds than before, and no 
longer restrict such transactions to occasions of real necessity. Unfortunate- 
ly their intelligence has not increased with their wealth ; they draw on their 
Khatrf recklessly, and accept his accounts blindly.* 

“Qn the other hand the Khatris are fully alive to the bearing 
of these circumstances on their interests. The circumstances of the 
agriculturists being so greatly improved, there is no longer the same 
occasion for the Khatris to limit so carefully the amount of their 
loans. And, seeing on the one hand that their clients are so ready 
to borrow and so well able to pay, and on the other hand that our courts 
refuse to enforce any but fresh debts, it was inevitable that they should 
raise their charges for interest ; two or even three per cent. per mensem 
is now a common charge for loans, and for doubtful loans even more 
is ar 

“ One usage of an especially pernicious nature has arisen ; it com- 
menced in the Pakhli tract in the Mansahra tahsil, but during the last 
four or five years has spread into the southern tracts of the district. 
Under this custom one odi of grain per harvest (in the kharif generally 
maize and in the rab{ wheat) is charged as interest for every rupee of 
outstanding loan, An odi equals from four to five seers of grain. 
When the custom was first started twenty years ago, the charge at the 
then value of grain equalled about Re. 1-9-0 per mensem ; it now 
equals at least 34 per cent. per mensem. In fact we may now say that 
ina great number of the loans between Khatris and sgriculturists 
less than three years’ interest generally equals the principal. The 
business, moreover, is not now confined to the richer class amon the 
Khatris, but is carried on by all the well-to-do Khatris. Major Wace 
writes ‘the growth and prevalence of such a high rate of usury calls for 
“ careful attention, and one of the best means of observing its results 
‘ will be supplied by the registers of transfers of land that will now be 
“ filed annually in the Patwaris papers. Deductions based merely on 


* The conditions of an agriculturist’s account with his money-lender in India, and 
of a depositor’s account with an English bank, are precisely opposite. In the latter 
case the depositor draws against money already deposited ; but an agriculturist starts 
with no deposit ; he draws on the Khatri for all he needs while the harvest is growing, 
and pays when he reaps it. Such an account, if paid at harvest time, is not correctly 
described as “ indebtedness.” 
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“ the suits filed in the Civil courts, are likely to mislead ; it is probable 
“ that some of the worst cases of the abuse of usury find their way to the 
* Civil courts, and the great mass of the transactions between agricul- 
‘‘turists and the Khatris never become the subject of dispute.” 

“But these facts being admitted, it does not follow that they justify 
the inference that the agriculturists generally are becoming burdoned 
with debt, for we know that the standard of living among them has 
much improved ; that land commands a higher value than it ever did 
before ; and that the number of transfers which occur annually is not 
abnormally large. On the other hand, a material unsettlement of the 
relations between the agriculturists and money-lenders has occurred 
as described above, due partly to a certain demoralisation resulting 
from the sudden and unexampled rise in prices and increase in general 
prosperity, and partly to the action of our limitation law. And it 
remains to be seen how this unsettlement of their old relations will even- 
tuate. That the eventual result of so great an increase in prosperity 
as has occurred in Hazéré during the past thirty years should be the 
impoverishment of the agricultural classes by debt and usury, is so 
unlikely that we can hardly anticipate it. What gives to the problem 
its principal difficulty is the newly-acquired recklessness of the agricul- 
turists in incurring expenditure in excess of their former standards of 
living, unaccompanied by any improvement in their intelligence ; both 
poor and rich are equally blind in accepting the Khatris account, and 
the Khatris take full advantage of this.” 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II. 


‘DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE TENURES OF EACH 
TRACT. 


The proprietors of the Tarkheli tract are a small tribe descended 


ae . from one stock ; the shares and tenures are 

Staats Ghai Hee simple. Excepting a few small mortgages of 

recent date, the entire proprietary system is 

based on old wirdsat claims. The Sikh Government interfered little 

with the proprietors, and they were in most cases in full proprietary 
possession under Summary Settlement. 

The three Mishwani villages constituting tho Srikot ilaka are held 

J mainly on Bhaiéchaéré tenures. The average 
Mishwéni tract (Srikot) siz9 of a proprietor’s share is small. Tho 
tahsil Haripur. 

leases of the Sammary Settlement were from 
the first in the hands of the proprietors. : 

OF the 204 estates composing the heritage of the Tanaoli tribe, two 

‘ tracts (48 estates), Kulai and badnak, are now 
eects included in the Haripur tahs{l; three tracts, 
Kachi, Babarhén, and Sherw4n, and part of a fourth, Garhién (total 118 
estates) are included in the Abbott-abad tahsil; and the rest of 
Garhién (38 estates) is in the Mansahra tahs{l. The holdings are small, 
and the majority of the estates are held upon shares (Pattidéri). The 
leases of the Summary Settlement were in nearly every instance in the 
hands of the proprietors. A number of villages in the Garhién iléka are 
owned by Awéns. These Awéns, as the retainers of the Tanaoli tribe, 
defended their border from the aggressions of the SwAthfs and Jédéns ; 
this liability for service was the only respect in which their tenure 
was inferior to that of the Tanaoli ‘“ wéris”” body, and it has ceased with 
the altered circumstances of the times. 

Kulaf, Badnak, Garhién, and the portion of Sherwan north of the M4ngal, 
were little cultivated during Sikh rule; in these tracts especially, and also in 
a less degree in the other Tanaoli tracts, the present status of property agrees 
little with the old “wirdsat” division. 

In the Tarbela and Khiflsa tracts (26 estates) of the Haripur tahsfl, 

lying north-west of the town of Haripur, the 
Utmanzai tracts, Tarbela {jim{nzai Pathéns are the dominant proprietary 
and Khdlsa. ‘ 

class. The Tarbela tract consists of the Tarbela 
estate assessed at Rs. 6,084, and three other small villages of Dal, Mohat, 
and Burj Khénpur. The remaining 22 estates make up the Khalsa tract. 
The irrigated lands, 1,739 acres, in Tarbela are very rich, highly cultivated, 
and minutely subdivided. 

The proprietors are of mixed races—Sulem4nfs, Giijars, Aw4ns, Utm4n- 
zafs, and others. The status of rights is not based on any tribal or ancestral 
division of property, but has grown up out of a long series of purchases and 
mortgages, in which the Utmdnzafs have gradually supplanted the older 
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owners. And it will be easily understood that in cases in which the new and 
stronger proprietors acquired a predominance in any village, they not unfre 
quently appropriated more or less of the remaining lands by force. The 
Summary Settlement leases were in several large villages in the hands of 
non-proprietary farmers who had levied grain rents from all occupants; 
similarly the j4gird4r of Khalabat had levied heavy grain rents from all his 
jdgfr villages ; though, two small villages excepted, the jagir was only given 
to him at annexation. Those among the occupants of such villages who 
were of the old proprietary classes had, for some years past, been very 
impatient of the continuance of a state of affairs which denied them all the 
profits that under our rule are ordinarily attached to proprietary right. Their 
discontent very naturally gradually spread to those occupants also who could 
show no good claim to a proprietary status. And thus avery bad state of 
feeling had arisen between the occupants and our jagfrdér and lessees. At 
regular Settlement the claims of such occupants as could not show a clear 
title to ownership have been rejected; and in respect of their lands the 
jagirddr or lessee, who levied grain rents from them all through the Summary 
Settlement, has been recorded proprietor, and continues to levy grain rents 
from them. But such occupants (some 834 holdings paying an annual Revenue 
of Rs, 7,813) as enquiry showed to be undoubtedly owners of their holdings 
have been so recorded, and now have a corresponding share in the lease, 
paying their revenue in cash. 

The Haripur plain, the old The manner in which the proprietary rights 
heritage of tht Turin Turk, of the Hazérd or Haripur plain have been settled 
and Dilazék families. will now be described. 

For more than 100 years antecedent to Sikh rule these tracts were the 
heritage of three small families. A family of Dilazdks (Pathins) owned the 
Sardi Salih ilaka (15 villages), a family of Turks owned the Ménakrdi ildéka 
(15 villages), and a family of Turfns (Pathins) owned the ildkas now known 
as the Haripur, Jagal, Kot Najfbulla, and Kandi Kahl ildkas (66 villages). 
Under Sikh rule they retained their hold of a few villages, holding them jagir 
or in lease but from by far the greater portion of their ancestral estates the 
Sikhs evicted them. 

The Sikh revenue system was more completely and uniformly enforced 
The treatment of these in this part of Hazér4 than elsewhere ; these tracts 
tracts, and the conduct of lying immediately round the Sikh head-quarters at 
these families, after the Haripur. And it was natural that the occupants, 
Sikh evicted them. a mixed set of Gtjars, Awdns., and other classes, 
who had, for at least a century, learned their inability to cope with the stronger 
Afghan tribes in their vicinity, should regard the Sikhs as the successors to 
the rights of their old lords, and ourselves, again, as the successors of the 
Sikhs. Up to so late as 1863, the majority of them would freely admit that 
they had no title to wirdsat. 

Major Abbott, in 1847, restored a number of their old estates to the 
leading members of the old Waris families. At the commencement of the 
outbreak of 1848 they adhered to him ; but when the Daurdni troops appeared 
at Attock and in Hazard, the spectacle of both of their old rulers, Daurdnfs 
and Sikhs, united in arms against us, was too great a temptation, and they 
deserted our cause, but a few of them still remained on Major Abbott’s side. 
After the war was concluded, the Turfn chief was sent to Allahabad as a 
prisoner, where he was hanged for exciting an emeute in 1857 ; and the jagirs 
and allowances held by him and by the other persons who had deserted our 
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cause were resumed. Those who had adhered to Major Abbott throughout 
the war retained the leases before given tothem. But all the other ancestral 
villages of these families were leased to lessees. These lessees were in most 
cases residents of the villages leased to them, or of the vicinity, and in some 
cases had held the leases of their villages during Sikh rule. During the 
troublous times of 1857-58 the members of these Turin, Turk, and Dilazék 
families did us good service, for which, in a few cases, they were rewarded by 
small jégirs or pensions. 

When Settlement operations were first commenced in 1862, the question 
came up for decision whether these old families were to be allowed to recover 
any of their former rights. The villages concerned were without any true 
proprietary body: the occupants up to that time themselves admitted that 
they had never held a proprietary status. And the old families urged that 
they had a prior claim to whatever new rights the Government were about to 
create. Their claims pressed in this form did not meet with the favour of the 
authorities. Nor was a proposal to grant the claimants a taluqddri allowance 
of 10 percent. on the revenue of the tract more favourably received. Andso 
the matter stood over till the regular settlement. ; a 

P : The following extracts from Major Wace’s re- 
be Tag rah oth otto port onthe subject (dated 1873) will show the 
consequently now been manner in which the question was eventually 
settled. disposed of :— 

“The complete possession of their estates by the Turins, Dilaziks, and 
Turks ceased in a.D. 1817. Between that date and 1847 the Turks and 
Dilazks enjoyed no possession in the majority of their old villages, excepting 
such occasional levies of revenue by them as were possible -in the rebellions 
of 1823-24 and 1846 a.p. The Turfns also had no possession in their 
estates subsequently to a.p. 1817, excepting only such villages as their chiefs 
held occasionally in jdgfr. All three families were partially restored by 
Major Abbott in 1847, but most of the leading members of each family 
forfeited their possession again by their conduct in the war of 1848-49. We 
now find them 24 years after this date, and 56 years after their first disposses- 
sion by the Sikhs, in an extremely broken state; the majority of them quite 
unfitted by personal character, misfortunes. and poverty to resume the 
control of the large estates they before owned. 

“Government restored the Gakkhars to their rights in the Khaénpur 
iléka, because they lost possession only in 1832, because they rendered us 
good service in 1848-49 aud again in 1857, and because their personal 
character and the other circumstances of the case justified the measure. 
But these Turfn, Dilaz4k, and Turk families, taken as a whole, have been 
out of possession since 1818 a.p. ; much of what Major Abbott restored to 
them in 1847, they forfeited by their misconduct in 1849; their misfortunes 
have so broken them that they are now unfitted for the management of large 
estates, and we have a strong interest,on grounds of policy, in supporting 
the claims of occupants based on a prescription of 56 years, as against those 
of families who, by their past conduct and present qualifications, deserve so 
little at our hands. 

“In the instances in which members of the old proprietary families 
have all along retained their proprietary position in any village or lands, or in 
which they were restored to such a position by Major James Abbott at his 
Summary Settlement, and still hold pursuant to that restoration, there was no 
question for decision. in every such instance the village, either in whole or in 
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part, is the old proprietary heritage of the Turin lessees. It is a common 
thing to find that in the course of troublous periods a person, originally entitled 
to only a share in the villages, acquires and holds by his superior enterprise 
the shares of other less able coparceners in addition to his own original share, 
A title based on such circumstances is, I conceive, in every way entitled to 
our support. Also in the cases in which Major Abbott, at his Summary 
Settlements, gave the whole or share of a lease to one of the old proprietors, 
there cannot, I conceive, be any doubt that Major Abbott in so doing inten- 
ded to give back to the old proprietor so much of his old rights as were 
covered by the extent of the lease, and were not incompatible wtih our law, 
or irreconcileable with the pre-existing rights uf the sub-holders, It would be 
an unnecessary complication of the difficulties connected wtih the claims of 
these old families if we construed such cases in a narrow spirit. Where a 
member of the old proprietary bodies is the lessee, he is certainly primd facie 
entitled to be recorded as proprietor. 

‘The cases not covered by the above principles, I have treated on the 
principles laid down in para. 81 of the Directions to Settlement Officers, 
North-Western Provinces (edition of 1858), and in the instructions referred to 
in the note to that paragraph. The old proprietary right having been swept 
away nearly 50 years ago, and no Regular Settlement having yet been made, 
we have now to confer the proprietary right on those classes already 
connected with the land who appear on enquiry to possess a preferential claim 
to it. The principle laid down apparently {s that in such cases the proprietary 
right should ordinarily be conferred on the older classes of the occupants ; 
but that farmers, who ‘have brought the estate under cultivation, have 
materially improved it, and have been long under engagements for it, and 
have managed it well, evidently possess a preferential claim, and should be 
récognized as‘proprietors.’ A fortiori’ a Jagirdér, who could show like claims in 
respect of the founding and good management of his jigir villages, would be 
entitled to a similar preference, 

“ These opposite instructions have a common root in the principle, 
which lies at the basis of the security and good management of the Land 
Reyenue in all the districts of Northern India, w/s., that the profits arising 
out of our assessments should be secured to those persons or classes in each 
village who, within the ordinary limits of the Limitation Law, have borne 
the burdens and enjoyed the profits arising out of the fiscal management of 
each village. And providing as they do for the adequate support of the more 
powerful lessees in cases in which their connection with a village is of such 
merit or of sufficiently long standing as to justify such a course, they fully 
meet the instructions which I believe the Government of India has more than 
once enjoined in respect of Frontier Settlements, that great care should be 
taken that our Settlement operations should not affect injuriously the leading 
men in Frontier Districts, whose content and co-operation are of so much 
importance to our Frontier administration. 

“Tt has not escaped my attention that the instructions referred to by me 
also contemplate that in some instances the proprietary right should be 
retained in the hands of Government. I do not recommend that that course 
be adopted in respect of any of the villages under report. I think it would 
have an unsettling effect on the occupants of the villages so treated, and 
that it is preferable to decide which of the classes composing each village 
have the preferential claim, and to give a proprietary status to the persons so 
selected. The claims of the occupants of these villages are very strong ; they 
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are compact communities of old standing, and have never defaulted in their 
revenue under our rule. And though Government have the power legally to 
retain the proprietary right in its own hands, I think it would be an exceptional 
course, not in accordance with the policy previously followed in the Settlement 
of the adjoining distircts, and therefore one which it is not desirable to in- 
itiate in Hazdrd, except for very strong reasons, which are, I believe wanting 
in the cases now under report. ” 

In a few instances in which there were special reasons for such a course, 
and in whichthe claimants could show an exceptional connection with a 
village, the old proprietors were allowed to recover their lost rights. 

In reviewing the report, from which the above extracts are made the 
Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor stated that he fully approved of the 
principles upon which the proprietary rights had been disposed of. The final 
results of these awards of proprietary right was as follows :— 


No. of 
villages, 


occupant 


Revenue, 


cultivators, 


No. of holdings of 
the 


) Villages settled with the old Wéris families 

) Villa settled with the Kazfs of Sikandarpur, 
with the family of the Gujar Mokaddam of 
Kot Najibulla, and with other lessees ... eee 29 2 1,939 || 18,191 

(3) Villages settled with occupants connected in : : 

race with the old Waris families, who, though 

not admitted to be Wérises, had yet always 


held a privileged position ... i | these 10 ‘ 
(4) Villages settled with the occupant cultivators ea ant 
of other races, principally, Pannis, Gujars, 
and Awéns., 0. owe wee we TOLL 2,952 |, 97,055 
Total ese ae 9 || 7,23 || 68,404 


rr 


- ieee roms of the cultivated area thus settled with the old Waris families is 


_ The treatment thus received by these Turfn, Turk, and Dilaz: ili 

is more liberal than that which it was proposed to extend to hee aoe 
so far as it confirms them in the leases of the few villages which they held 
under the Summary Settlement. The grant of Tdlukdéri allowances to them 
would not by any means have compensated them for the loss of those leases 
and would eventually have converted them into indigent pensioners. In 
addition to the favour thus extended to these families a few small jagfre 
aggregating Rs. 400 annual value, were granted (in perpetuity, subject to 
the pleasure of Government) to their leading members, and life grants of 
Rs. 265 per annum previously held by them were confirmed permanently on 
like terms. This was done in consideration of their greatly reduced circum- 
stances and of their good behaviour for the past 25 years, as well as in the 


hope that these grants will aid them to maintain such local inf i 
attaches to them. Scat ie, 


Y 
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One result of this settlement of the proprietary right inthe Haz4r4 plain 
has been to admit to the benefits of the Government’s light leases, 1,564 
holdings assessed at Rs. 13,664 annual revenue, which holdings during the 25 
years of our Summary Settlements had hitherto been paying grain rents of 
two-fifths and one-third produce to lessees who had no real claim to the 
profits of the village leases. ‘The maintenance of these lessees in the enjoy- 
ment of profitable leases to which, as compared with the old occupants of the 
villages, they had no fair claim, was a source of much complaint and irritation 
during the later years of the Summary Settlement currency. 

The Khénpur ilika consists of 86 villages, situate in the southern-most 
The Khé ildka and i portion of the district north of Rawalpindi; of them 
Gekkhar oon fake and its 28 are plain villages (Panjkata and Baharwdl), and 

proprietors. Zi . te 

58 are hill villages. The tract was originally a 
portion of the estates of the Sarangdl Gakkhars of the Rawalpindi district. 
About the end of the 16th century (1597 a.p.) Said Khan, the chief of the 
Sarangél Gakkhars. allotted this tract to his son Dfwin Fattah Khan. His 
descendents held it in jagir, paying a small nazardna to the ruling power up 
to a.p. 1831. As described in the chapter on the history of the district, 
in a.p. 1831, the Sikh Governor ousted them from their domains. From 
that date to a.p. 1847 the Sikh rulers managed the tract, dealing directly with 
the old Gakkhar tenantry. 

In the Summary Settlements of 1847 and 1852 Major Abbott continued 
the Sikh system of leasing the villages of the tract to farmers, and when he 
quitted the district in 1853, he left behind him a note that he had been 
unable to find a suitable opportunity for enquiring into the claims of the 
Gakkhars to be restored to their old estates. As in the preceding instance of 
the Turin, Turk, and Dilazd4k estates in the Haripur plain, the matter drifted 
on undecided till the recent Settlement operations were commenced in 1868. 
But there were material differences between those cases and the claims of 
these Gakkhars. In 1837 a.p. Raja Ali Gauhar, the father of the present 
Radja Firoz, was given a jdgfr in his former estates, estimated to be worth 
Rs. 2,000 per annum, which his son still holds. About the same time the 
senior chief, Raja Najaf, was given a cash allowance of Rs. 1,200 per annum, 
which was commuted by the Sikh Governor in 1846 to a jdgir in his old 
estates. In the rebellion of 1846 Najaf Khin’s son, Haidar Bakhsh, turned 
the Sikhs out of their fort at Khdnpur, and both himself and the other 
Gakkhars levied the old rents from the tenantry. In the war of 1848 the 
Khdnpur Gakkhars distinguished themselves by their attachment to our side ; 
some of them served with our troops at Mooltan, and others adhered to 
Major Abbott in Hazéré. During the war Major Abbott collected the revenue 
of their tract through them. After the war they pressed for the hearing of 
their claims, but they were told they should be heard at Settlement. 
Meantime they continued to serve us as occasion offered; and in 1857 again 
behaved with fidelity. In 1858 four j4gfrs of Rs. 300 each were given to 
some of their leading men who had served us best. 

Their case therefore differed from those of the old Waris families of the 

j Haripur plain in the most essential particulars. 

Naty ett oe Aane han Those families forfeited their claim to our con- 
former rights. zs sideration by their treachery in 1848, and since 
1848 had become effete and unfit for restoration to 

their old rights; whereas the Gakkhars have uniformly behaved to us 
with fidelity, and are still a vigorous family, well able to resume their 
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old position in the country. Having regard to these points, and to 
the hopes held out to the Gakkhars that their claims would be con- 
sidered at Settlement, it was decided to deal with the tract under the 
4th of the Haz4r& Settlement rules. This rule required that the 
claims of the occupant cultivators and Summary Settlement lessees 
should be fully heard along with those of the former proprietors, 
after which the proprietary right was to be bestowed on such of the 
parties as Government might judge best entitled to it ; such an award 
barring all further Judicial proceedings in respect of the proprietary 
right. 

: The enquiry made under this rule showed the following results:— 
In 24 villages granted jdgir to the family from time to time they had, 
by the aid of their position as jagirdérs, resumed their old rights ; and 
in these villages (with two exceptions, where we had interfered during 
Summary Settlement and commuted grain rents to cash), they levied 
their old grain rents. Two other villages held jégir by Saiads, paid in 
one case grain rents, and in the other case cash rents. The remaining 
60 villages had been held in lease as follows :— 


In the Panj- 
kata and | In the hill 
Béharwal tracts. Total. 
plain tracts. 
(1) By the old proprietors... rfr Thy 4 4 8 
(2) By lessees who levied grain rents ue 164 8 | 
(3) By lessees who levied cash rents a 24 25 27 
Total er 37 Ca 


In the first instance the leases were in the hands of those to 
whom it was the policy of Government to give them. In the second and 
third instances two questions had to be cconsidered—the claims of the 
lessees and those of the cultivating occupants. It was found that the 
leases were originally given by the Sikh Governor, Mulréj, in a.p. 
1844, that the lessees were members of the cultivating community, and 
that as lessees, they had levied full rents, even from their own relations. 
They had no original claims to a superior position over the rest of the 
cultivating body and had behaved as revenue farmers, and had been 
so treated by the occupant cultivators. Similarly, the occupants had, 
on repeated occasions of enquiries by our officers, clearly admitted 
the old Gakkhar rights ; they had not been in the habit of selling or 
mortgaging their holdings; they were a mixed body of men not 
generally ancestrally connected ; and they did not hold their Jand on 
any system such as ordinarily exists among the proprietary tribes of 
the vicinity ; and the majority had been located on the lands they 
cultivated by the old Gakkhar proprietors. 

Taking all these circumstances into consideration, it was decided 
to restore the old Gakkhar proprietors. In restoring them the 
principal persons unfavourably affected were the Summary Settlement 
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lessees, and it was clear that these men had no good title to the profits 
hitherto received by them. The occupants who had paid grain rents 
to date continue to pay in grain; those who had paid cash rents 
continue to pay in cash ; they are affected principally in this respect 
that, whereus they before paid to farmers, they now pay to the old 
proprietors. And Major Wace notes that, had we adopted an opposite 
course, and decided to settle the proprietary rights with the occupant 
cultivators, some very embarrassing questions wonld have arisen in 
regard to the position of the occupants in the 30 villages held by the 
Gakkhars under Sommary Settlement. We should have had to choose 
between treating homogeneous bodies in the same tract on different 
principles, or taking from the Gakkhars much of the few properties 
which they had retained. 

In restoring the Gakkhar proprietors the opportunity was taken 
to modify several complicated features in their 
previous tenure; the acceptance of these 
modifications being made a condition of the 
restoration of the old rights. Up to a.p. 1831 the whole estates were 
in the hands of one or two chiefs; all other members of the family 
received grants called Guzdérds, which were greater or less at the 
will of the chief, and which thongh treated as the wirdsat of the 
grantees, were subject. to various feudal liabilities. For the 12 years 
prior to a.D. 1831, when there were two chiefs, each chief held half of 
each village, excepting the Gizéré lands above mentioned. In restor- 
ing the old rights now the most liberal interpretation possible was put 
on the claims of the minor members of the family, and the remaining 
estates, after satisfying the claims of old Seris (grants to religious 
characters), were divided between the representatives of the two former 
chiefs, the villages which each had held during Summary Settlement 
being continued to them so far as it was possible to do so consistently 
with a fair division. In order to maintain the old chiefship, one 
village, Jawdlidn, was reserved from this division, and given to the 
representative of the eider branch of the family, Réja Jehandéd, to be 
held by him as the head of the family, and to dovolve as the special 
property of the chief for the time being. 

The circumstances of the family had been such during the past 
40 years as to make it impossible to say that any definite custom of 
succession had existed. What estates they had held, they held as 
jégirdérs. In restoriny to them their old estates it was necessary to 
guard against the inference that we thereby revived obsolete customs 
of succession, which had their justification in feudal liabilities mow no 
longer existing. Accordingly it was distinctly laid down in the order 
restoring these estates that, with one exception in the family of the 
chief, the estates would devolve on the principle of an equal division of 
the father’s estate among his sons ; the detailed rules laid down will 
be found below at page : 

’ It must be understood that in restoring these proprietary rights to 
the Gakkbars we have uot taken from the occupants rights whcih 


Conditions on which the res- 
toration was carried out. 
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they had exercised during the dispossession of the Gakkhars. Owing 
to the nature of the Sikh management from 1831 to 1847 a.p., and of 
the subsequent Summary Settlement, all proprietary rights had 
remained in abeyance. Asa matter of fact, the cultivating occupants 
had not exercised rights of this character ; and the question for decision 
was on whom we should now confer these rights. Under the special 
circumstances of the case it was preferable to restore them to the old 
Gakkhar proprietors who had deserved well of us, than to confer them 
on occupants and lessees who had never yet enjoyed them, and who, in 
the eyes of the country at large, had no title to them, 


In two cases (Chak B&ndi Monim and Band{ Kiéla) the pro- 
prietary right was given to the lessees, on the ground that they held 
specia! grants from the former Sikh rules, and in all maéfi plots the 
Maafidérs have, on a like inference, been recorded proprietors. 


The following statement gives in an abstract form the result of the 
proprietary Settlement above described :— 


Area, 8 4 
F e | 3 
Land of which the proprietary oe 3 g ” 
right has been settled. # 3 E é 5 
a s pe] s me 
a a ee ae ea 
6 3 a o fj o 
a ° > = 


With the chief, Raja Jehandéd 
Khén_... a ae 


With R4ja Ffroz Khan as 
With other members of the 
Gakkhar family ee 
With other persons, such as 
Seridirs, Maafidirs, &c. 


31 6,895 | 30,228 | 37,124 | 7,643 


8 1,689 | 5,695 | 7,384] 1,903 151 


86 | 29,747 | 94,542 | 117,289] 25,303 | 206 


Total 


The tenure of 37 villages is zamfndéri landlord ; of 14 zamindéri 
communal, 3 pattiddri, and 32 bhaiéchéra, But even in the last two 
instances the number of co-sharers in a village is ordinarily much 
fewer than in the rest of the district. The total number of proprietor’s 
is 605 ; to state the average size of a proprietor’s share would be mis- 
leading owing to the large number of villages owned by one landlord. 


Of the cultivated area the proprietors cultivate 6 per cent. and 94 
per cent. is cultivated by tenants. The details of the tenants’ holdings 
‘are i— 

Zz 
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With rights of |Without rights of * 
occupancy. occupancy. Total tenancies, 


culti- 


Hola- | Acres | Hota. | Actes | rota. | Actes 
mm vated. BS | vated. | "S® | vated. 


2,097 | 12,345 413 1,459 | 2,510 | 13,804 
Paying grainrents .. «...| 1,983] 7,308 148 182} 2,086] 7,540 
Paying cash rents ...  ... 


Total .. | 4,086 | 19,708 561 | 1,641) 4,506 | 21,344 


Of the area under grain rents, 2,753 acres are irrigated ; the rents 
charged are half grain on 840 acres, and two-fifths grain on nearly all 
the rest. The unirrigated lands charged with grain rents pay half 
grain on 993 acres, two-fifths grain on 1,729 acres, and one-third grain 
on the rest. The cash rents arein nearly every case reckoned by 
adding a mélikéna of 30 per cent. on the Government revenue ; the 
tenant paying revenue plus 30 per cent. plus Government cesses. 

The Bagra ilfka was originally the heritage of the Dilazéks of 

Sardi Sélib, but they were gradually pushed 
Jédiin iléke of Bagra. out of it, partly by purchase and mortgage, and 
partly by usurpation by the Hassazai Jadiins, 
whose principal settlement is in the Dhamtaur ildka of the Abbott-abad 
tabsil. This displacement had taken place before the commencement 
of Sikh rule. The leases of the Summary Settlement in this tract were 
only partially in the hands of the Hassazaf proprietors. The respective 
claims of the proprietors and Summary Settlement lessees have been 
treated on the same principles as those applied to the Utmdnzaf 
Khalsa tract (see page — above). 
The Shingri ildka is a small tract of 14 villages, situate in a 
ene ee retired corner at the north of the Haz&ré plain. 
eeebteee Lake, in tana Its circumstances were similar to those of the 
E Turin tracts in the Haripur plain above des- 
cribed, and the proprietary rights have been settled on like principles. The 
villages of the tract had in former days been held sometimes by the Turks of 
Manakrd4i, sometimes by the Tandwal chiefs, and sometimes by others ; and 
it was for the most part difficult to say to whom the old “wirdsat” really 
appertained. Where the person holding the lease could show claims of that 
character, he has been recorded proprietor ; where such claims could not be 
proved, the proprietary right has been awarded on the principles applied to 
the rest of the Hazdra plain. 
The JAdiin country consists mainly of four iléqas, Mdngal, Nawashahr, 
. Dhamtaur, and Rajoid, situate in the centre of the 
hier tract tahsfl Abbott- Gictrict round the Abbott-abad Cantonment. The 
: JAduins claimed to hold their lands on a Pathan 
system with periodical redistributions (waish). But the Sikh rule so altered 
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the actual status of possession that a warsh attempted during the rebellion of 
1846, as also one subsequently sanctioned by Major Abbott, were alike given 
up as impracticable. The Mangal ildka was the joint “ wirdsat” of the 
Manstr and Hassazaf divisions of the tribe; the Nawashahr ilika was the 
“ wirdsat ” of the Mansir division, the Dhamtaur iléka of the Hassazaf division, 
and the Rajoid ildka of the Salar division. The state of the Mangal il4ka was 
so disturbed under Sikh rule that the old status of property has been almost 
entirely destroyed there, and several of the villages of the M4ngal tract have 
fallen into the hands of a motley gathering of occupants of all classes. In 
the plain villages of the Nawashahr and Dhamtaur tracts the old status has 
been partly preserved, and so also in a few villages in the Rajoid tract. The 
hill villages of the Nawashahr and Dhamtaur tracts lying west and south of 
the Abbott-abad valley were never in the hands of the Jddin “wfris” as 
the lands in the valley were. ‘These hill villages were held by small com- 
munities of Aw4ns and other inferior races ; and the Jdduns, probably owing 
to the inferior nature of these hill lands, as compared with those in the open 
valleys, contented themselves with a nominal assertion of their dominion in 
respect ofthem, In all these tracts those who actually enjoyed shares in 
the leases of the Summary Settlement have been recorded in proprietary 
possession. In some cases the entries in the old lease books disagreed with 
the actual status of enjoyment; in such cases the actual status has been 
recorded. 
The Karrél tract of Ndéra and the Dhiind tracts of Danna and Bakot 
-— (105 villages) form the south and south-east 
ee ae Karrdl tribes, portion of the Abbott-abad tahsfl. The leases of 
#-abad, the Summary Settlement were for the most part in 
the hands of the proprietors. In 81 per cent. of the cultivated area the 
rights are based on old “ wirdsat” claims. In the Nilan valley, in the Nara 
tract, Hassazai Jadtins have largely taken the place of the old Karr4l com- 
munities ; they were brought in as retainers by the Karrdl chiefs before Sikh 
rule, and even then succeeded in making the land almost entirely their own. 
When Sikh rule commenced, the Karr4! chief's hold over them ceased entire- 
ly. Brahmans and Gujars also hold some villages in the portion of the Nara 
tract adjoining Rajoi4 and Bagra. The estates composing these tracts are 
most of them divided into small holdings; but the village systems, though 
in some cases involved by repeated sub-division, are not difficult to follow. 
The Bof tract, a cluster of 35 small fa villages, dtuate for the most 
part in the hills above the Jhelum river, west of 
am BA tract, Abbott-abad Abbott-abad, was originally a part of the territory 
of the Bamba chief of Mozaffarabad, Sultan Hosein 
Khan. Ousted from his Mozaffarabad territory in 1847, he thereafter re- 
sided at the village of Bof. He died in 1860, leaving his heir, Sultén Barkat 
Khén a minor. Up to that time we had interfered little with the tract; but 
at the chief's death in 1860 the Deputy Commissioner recorded the arrange- 
ments in force at the chief's death, and continued them pending the com- 
pletion ofa Regular Settlement. The rights of the tract have now been 
settled on the basis of the arrangements then found to be in force. The 
villages are owned by small communities of cultivating proprietors (Awdns, 
Gijars, Sardrs, Karréls, Dhuinds, and others), excepting a few estates and 
lands which the chief has all along kept in his own possession and manage- 
ment. The chief continues to hold the tract in jdgir, subject to a payment 
of one-fourth of the revenue as nazardna. The villages are small, and, in the 
majority of cases, are divided on very small shares and holdings. 
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Excepting 38 villages of the Garhidn tract, which formed a part of the 

.,,, old Tan4wal country, the whole of this tahsil is 

a Mansahra, Swithi reckoned the “wirdsat” of the Swathi. tribe 

nC Omitting the Agror ildgqa, of which separate 

mention will be made further on, the total number of estates in the tahsil 
is 217. 

A number of the villages in the Garhién and Mansahra tracts, and a few 
‘Avedn villages ‘ia. Gachitn in the Shinkidri and Bairkund tracts, are owned by 
tnd A wnastek tricta: Awans, Tanaolfs, and Gujars. The Awédns, before 

Sikh rule, were in the position of feudal retainers, 
paying no rent to the “‘waris” body, but fighting for them when required. 
The Tanaolis and the Giijars who own lands acquired their rights for 
the most part by prescription during Sikh rule. 

The rich lands on each bank of the Siran river (inthe Shinkidri and 
Villages on the banks of Bairkund tracts), the Konsh and Bhogarmang 
theSiran,andintheBélakot, glens, and the Balakot il4qas, are owned almost 
Bhogarmang, and Konsh entirely by Swdthi communities. Here and there 
tracts, held by theSwathis. we fing villages owned by Saiads, of whom some, 
the descendants of Said Jal4l, had a share in the old Swathi heritage, and 
others acquired their lands by Serf grants from the Swithis. 

The Garhi Habjibulla Hoe is owned principally by the Swéthi chief, 

F a : amundar Khan, and his connections. It is jacir 
Garhi Habibulla iliga. to the chieé, }4g1 

Of the Kégn ildqa, five villages, paying Rs. 2,754 revenue are owned 
Kigén iléga. ° by Swithis and Shahmanji Gujars ; and five villages, 

assesed at Rs, 2,259, are owned by the families 
commonly spoken of as the Kégdn Saiads. “Under the Summary Settlement 
the leases were for the most part in the hands of the proprietary communities 
except in Konsh. 

The Konsh iléka is jégir to the Swdth{ chief. This jdgfr was given to 
The Settlement of rights him in 1846. Major Abbott in 1847 found him 
in the Konsh jagir. levying grain rents from all occupants alike, both 

proprietors and tenants. In the spring of 1852, 
owing to complaints against the JAgird4r’s management which had reached 
him, Major Abbott assessed each village, and gave cash leases to the pro- 
prietors, aggregating Rs. 4,403 (indms included). But this assessment 
remained a dead letter; the jagfrdar prevailing on the proprietors to allow 
him to levy revenue at one-fourth produce, plus two rupees cash per plough. 
In a few small villages on the frontier, the jagirdér levied only cash rents. 
In course of time, as the second Summary Settlement ran on beyond its original 
limit of five years, numerous complaints again began to reach the District 
Officers from this jagir ; the jagird4r complained that his servants and the 
headmen combined to cheat him in their collections, and that under cover 
of indm grants of one or two ploughs originally made by the jagfrdér, the 
headmen refused to pay revenue on considerable areas of land. On the other 
hand, the proprietors complained bitterly of the interference of the jagirdar’s 
officials, and of their exclusion from all the proprietary profits which their 
brethren in the adjoining tracts enjoyed under a system of light cash leases. 
Both sides were told that their respective complaints would be decided on at 
the coming Settlement. Accordingly at the regular Settlement, as the 
jagitdér made no claim to proprietary rights in the tract, the proprietary 
occupants have been given cash leases. They aggregate, after deducting Rs. 400 
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given to the headmen, in indms, Rs. 5,654.' The measure has given great 
satisfaction to the proprietary communities; and there is no doubt that the 
jagirddr’s income from these cash leases exceeds the net profits which ordinarily 
reached him from the grain rents levied during the Summary Settlement. 
The jigirddr’s bad management, the peculation and frauds committed by his 
servants, and the opposition offered by the headmen and proprietors, were 
causes which together combined to reduce the value of those grain rents. 

The status of rights me the Agror chiefship . bee ei owing to the 

; isturbances which took place in Agror in the 
he Agee Satay autumn of 1868; it became necessary to complete 
the settlement of this tract at an earlier date than the rest of the district. 
Accordingly this was done in the winter of 1869-70. The reports on the 
subject submitted by Major Wace on the 14th February and 26th August 1870 
have been published separately. It is only necessary here to summarise the 
results arrived at. 

The 51 villages of the Agror ildqa form one estate or chiefship, of which 
the chief, Ata Mahomed Khin, is proprietor (with one exception, Bdgridén, to 
be noted below). His estate devolves to one son, not necessarily the eldest 
son, but to the one most qualified to manage it. The other sons and relations 
of the.chief have no rights ; such lands as they hold are held at his will. 

There are three classes of sub-tenures in the valley :— 

These persons hold on grants of land given to them in proprietary 

right by the predecessors of the present chief from 

» neg a ee religious or charitable motives. They are liable to 

the chief for the Government revenue and cesses 
assessed on their holdings, but not for any other dues or services. 

These are the remnant of the Swdthf (Begal) co-proprietors, the greater 
(2) The old Warises (Wari- portion of whose lands the chief appropriated before 
aan Sabik), our rule. They no longer hold a full proprietary 

position. They are bound to render assistance to 
the chief in the defence of the valley, and they pay him rent, assessed at the 
Government revenue and cesses chargeable on their holdings, plus four annas 
per rupee of revenue. 

These are grants to outsiders made with the a cat cities ier the 

4 community. Their rights and liabilities are identical 
AE St BESTE BRE Ue with those of the old “ warises” above described. 

It has been stated above that there is an exception to the chief's proprietary 
rights in the Bdgridn village. Before Settlement he held this village by 
mortgage. Two of the mortgagors, Pir Ali Shah and Hasan Shah, re-leased 
the greater part of the village at Settlement. They are proprietors of the lands 
re-leased, but pay to the chief a contribution of four annas per rupee of 
Government revenue assessed on their lands. 

The following statement shows the number of sub-tenures, the 
extent of the Bégrién property, and the area held by the chief free of 
such sub-tenures :— 
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a 
a Area in acres. | 
WO? eee es A Govern 
Ss ere | Baste 
. neulti- venue, 
: Cultivated. ‘ated, Total. 
a 
Rs, 
Sub-tenures by Seri-Khairét ...| 33 1,981 3,260 5,241 373 
Sub-tenures by Seri-Uls ...  ... 31 1,268 653 1,921 1854 
Sub-tenures held by old warises| 152 2,266 584 2,850 558 
ete property bs Mes: 756 603} 1,359 1313 
Held by the chief free of sub- 
tenures rr) ae 18,779 16,988 30,767 | 2,752 
Total ...| 219 | 20,050| 22,088 | 42,138 4,000 


The general rules which regulate the devolution of property have 

tution of idgtraand in 002, Mentioned at page - But in many 

ee Ne Sane'n of the jagirdér and leading families special 

rules obtain which tend to preserve the influ- 

ence of the chief for the time being by a modified power of primogeni- 
ture. The principal cases are noticed below. 

In the Tarkheli a family a ear pores of the property is 

: ; nown as “ Dastér,” anda certain portion as 
Teeeal chit s facaitys “ Wirdsat ;” the former devolves foeeorally to 
his successor in the chiefship, ordinarily the eldest son ; the latter 
devolves according to the ordinary rules of inheritance. 

Similarly in the family of the Gajar Mokadams of Kot Najibulla 
Gijar Mokadams of Kot the old jagir villages devolve integrally with 
Najibulla. the jégfr and chiefship, the rest of the property 
going according to the ordinary rules of inheritance. 

There is some asa to believe that : Pad oe 3 ths Karrél 

ardérs of Dewal-Monal and of Dubran the 
Rees See chiefs take a larger share in the inheritance, as 
compared with the other brothers ; but the question is not likely to be 
cleared up until it comes up for judicial decision. 

The same remark applies to the Tanaoli jagirdér of Bir and Shingi, 
Tanaoli and Bamba chief. and to the Bamba chief of Boi. 

There is a strong presumption in favor of the existence of a special 

rite Poe custom in the family of the Swathi chief of 
hep chief and Khan- Garhi Habibulla. It appears that in this family 

; for three generations past the successor to the 
chiefship has dealt as he chose with the whole paternal estate, giving to 
his brothers such portions as he thought fit, and keeping the greater 

art of the property himself. The collaterals of the chief, known as 
Khén-kbails, treat their property in the same manner as the rest of the 
Swathi tribe, with one exception, vzz., they state that the sons of wives 
of alien tribes (not Swathi) are not entitled to more than small subsis- 


Foam grants in the presence of sons by another wife of Swathi 
blood. 
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In the statement of tribal customs of the Turk family it is recorded 

Turk Réias. that in the families of the two old R&jus (of 

: whom the representatives now are Rajas Hayat 

and Fatteh Khan), the chattles, cattle, houses, and lands cultivated by 

the Réjas themselves, devolve according to the ordinary custom of the 

tribe, but that the lands under tenants go im entirety to the eldest 
son. 

The estate of the Agror chief catbaney See with he Agror 

; chiefship ; the other heirs have no claim to any 
Ree: share in it. 
The holdings of sub-proprietors in the Agror valley, excepting 
. those who own charitable seris (Seri-Khatrat), 
Sub-proprietora in the apse to the chief on the failure of direct male 
Agror Valley. issue. 

The acceptance and observance of the following rules concerning 

es i uaa tenure, inheritance, and ser was made by 

ae mreirtance Government a condition of the restoration 

Knaogor. ” SMES Of (onder the 4th of the Hazéré Settlement 

Rules) of their old estates in the Kbd&npur 

iléka to the Gakkhars descended from Diwdn Fatteh Khan and to the 
grantees claiming under them. 

1st Conditton.—No proprietary disabilities mor demands for 
service, to which guzérdd4rs or seridArs were subject prior to A.D. 1831 
are revived. The rights now restored are complete proprietary rights, 
independent of all liabilities, except those imposed on all proprietors in 
the Punjab by the British laws. And where the proprietary right 
conveyed consists only in a separate cultivated holding (that is to say, 
any land less than the entire village), the proprietor shall be farther 
entitled to a proportionate user of the village waste and to his house in 
the village site. 

and Condition.—In the familes of all the descendants of Diwén 
Fatteh Kh&n the succession to all lands, the proprietary title in which is 
confirmed to them at this Settlement, shall be regulated on the principle 
of an equal division of the father’s estate among his sons; in default of 
sons the provisions of the Mahomedan law shall apply, except so far as 
they operate to cause land to devolve in or through the female line, 
and subject to the restrictions imposed by the 5th and 6th conditions 
below detailed. 

F From the above rule of succession the following exception is 
made :— 

The Dastér village of J4walién, together with one-fourth of tho 
estates awarded to Kéja Jehanddd, shall be the exclusive property of 
the chief without prejudice to the share that falls to him under the 
above rule of succession in the rest of his father’s estate. 

3rd Condition.—The successor in each generation tothe chiefship 
now conferred on RAja Jehéndéd, and to the special property attached 
to it, shall be nominated by the chief, subject to the approval of the 
British Government, Failing a nomination so Pere the British 
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Government will!themselves nominate a successor. The tenure of the 
chiefship and of the special property attached to it will beat all times 
subject to the conditon of good service and good conduct. 

4th Condition.—Proprietary rights confirmed at this Settlement to 
other than descendants of Diwén Fatteh Kh&n will devolve according 
to the pre-existing custom of the family concerned, subject to the 
reservations iraposed in the 5th condition (next following). 

5th Condttion.—In the event of the failure of male heirs in. the 
direct line of the person to whom a guzér& or seri was originally 
granted, it will revert to the chief R&ja Jehdéndad or to his successor in 
the chiefship for the time being, and be added to the share in the 
ancestral estate at the time held by chief, not to the special property of 
the chiefship. Mere failure of issue to the last holder only will not 
justify such a resumption. 

6th Condition.—In the event of the failure of male heirs in the 
direct line of R&jas Jehéndéd Khén and Feroz Khén, their estates will 
revert to the Government, and the Government will bestow them on 
such member or members of the descent of Diwdn Fatteh Khén as may 
to it seem fit. 

ath Condition.—In the event of R&ja Jehéndéd or R&ja Feroz, or 
their descendants or representatives for the time being, being guilty 
of oppressive conduct, thé Government will deprive the person #0 
offending of the management of his estate. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


SECTION A—AGRICULTURE, ARBORICULTURE AND 
LIVE STOCK. 


Table No. XIV. gives general figures for cultivation and irrigation, 

F _ and for Government waste land ; while the 

— statistics of agti- ain fall is shown in Tables Nos. III. and LITA. 
and B. Table No. XVII. shows statistics of 

Government estates, and Table No. XVIII. of Forests. Table No. XX. 
gives the areas under the principal staples, and Table No, XXI. the 
average yield of each. Statistics of live stock will be found in ‘Table 
No. XXL. Further statistics are given under their various headings 
in the subsequent paragraphs of this chapter. Land tenures, tenants, 
and rent, the system of agricultural partnerships, and the employment 
of field labour have already been noticed in Chapter IIT, at pages : 

The best cultivators in the district are the Malliérs,* of the Sarfi 
Sélih and Ménakrai tracts in the Haripur 
plain. And wherever any really first class 
cultivation exists in other places in the district, 
it is mostly dependent on these men. ‘They are found on the well lands 
in the Khari tract, scattered about the Haripur plain, a few in the 
Rajoié tract in the Pakhif plain, at Bir, and a few other places. After 
these the most industrious classes, in the care both of their fields and 
their cattle, are the Tanaolis and other cultivators of the Sherwan, 
Kachi, and B4barhén tracts in the Abbott-abad tahsil ; also those of 
the northern half of the Boi tract in the same tahsil. The cultivators 
of the Bhogarmang glen, and of the Bélékot and Kagan tracts in tabsfl 
Mansabra, also tend both their fields and their cattle with much 
industry. 

With these exceptions, the character of the cultivating classes is only 
fairly industrious. The cultivation of the whole of the Haripur plain, 
of the Jédan country, of the Pakhli valley, of Konsh, and of Agror 
is none of it as good as we may hope it will be, when the people have 
been longer accustomed to settled habits. The spread of cultivation in 
the last 20 years has been so great that the people of these tracts have 
not yet come to feel the necessity for and advantage of a more careful 
style of cultivation. In the Gakkhar tract and in the Dhand and Karrdl 
tracts (tahs{ls Haripur and Abbott-abad) the land is more carefully 
utilized than in those last mentioned. But even here it is probable 
that there will be a material improvement daring the next 30 years, 


especially in the Bakot ildqa. 
* Malliar ‘is a corruption of Mali and means nothing more than a garduer, 


The class is of mixed origin and principally recruited from the lower castes, 
AL 


Character of the different 
tribes as agriculturists. 
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Agricultural tracts, ___ The cultivated area of the district (accord- 
ing to the Settlement Survey) is as follows :— 
Per cent. of culti- 
* A Dependent 

Tahsil, Irrigated. | “on rain. Total. pet ee ing 

* ‘ Acree. | Acres, Acres. Acres. 
Haripir ni ee nas 19,816 116,635 136,451 wu 
Abbott-abad ... “ one 5,488 108,259 113,747 5 
Mansahra ea ew 10,980 132,740 143,720 8 
Total district... soze4 | 357,634 | 393,018 9 


The rain-fall varies from thirty inches in the plain tracts in the 
south of the district to fifty inches in the northern portion and in the 
higher hills. Excepting the plain round Haripur and the small Khari 
tract on the Indus at the south-west of the district, the whole district 
may be described as hill country. 

The district may be divided in accordance with its physical features 
into five main tracts, in which the diversity of climatic conditions, of the 
formation of the surface, and of the facilities for irrigation, produce a 
corresponding diversity of agricultural practice. They are (1) the 
irrigated plains, (2) the unirrigated plains, (3) the low dry hills, (4) the 
temperate hills and high lands, (5) the cold mountain tracts. Each of 
these will recieve brief and separate notice. 

The plain tracts are situated in the southern pertion of the district. 

‘ Fe Those classed as irrigated are those in which the 
seth y Signet gad major portion of the assets depends on irrigation 
supplied from the Dor and Siran rivers. Those 
classed as unirrigated are those inwhich the major portion of the assets is 
contributed by unirrigated land. The rain-fall averages 30 inches, and is 
ordinarily seasonable and constant. The climate approximates to that of the 
adjacent district af Rawalpindi, but is slightly more temperate in summer 
and colder in winter ; in both harvests the crops ripen later than in Rawalpindi. 
The plain tracts differ from the hill tracts principally in these respects: that 
the rabi crop is superior, the kharif crop not so good or certain, except on 
irrigated and manured land, and the people possess less cattle. The soil is 
superior to that of the hill tracts, and easier cultivated. The best irrigated 
and manured lands are equal to the most fertile in the Punjab. The harvests 
are more certain than in the adjacent district of Rawalpindi. 

The low dry hills are situate in the southern and Siero portion of the 

‘ district. They havea climate and seasons similar 
et dous to those of the plato tracts, but with the same rain- 
fall. The soil is much inferior to that of the plains. But their waste lands 
yield grass and small wood in abundance, and they are rich in cattle. 

The temperate hills and high lands are the hill tracts situate in the centre 
Temperate hilla and high of the district, commencing with the Kachi, Babar- 
fandae 8" hén, and Dhamtaur (Orash) iliqas in the south of 

the Abbott-abad tahsil, and extending to the Pakhl{ 
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valley and Béldkot in the north of the district. Their cultivated lands are 
situate for the most part at an elevation of from 2,000 to 4,000 feet above the 
sea level. The rain-fall averages 47 inches, and is abundant and constant. 
The climate in the winter is cold, with occasional falls of snow in January and 
February. Of the two crops the kharif is the most valuable, but a fair propor- 
tion of rabf crops is also raised. The crops, as a rule, are certain. The 
waste affords abundant grass and grazing, and the people are rich in milch 
cattle. There is also plenty of small wood. As regards their physical for- 
mation, these tracts are divisible into two distinct classes—first, the purely hill 
tracts, and, secondly, the open valleys. The latter are the Orash plain (in the 
Dhamtaut and Nawashahr ildqas), the Mangal plain to its north, and the 
Pakhli plain (Mansahra, Shinkidri, and Bhairkund ilaqas) again north of that. 
The rest are mainly hill tracts. But in all other circumstances these tracts are 
similar. 

The cold mountain tracts are situate in the east and north of the district. 
In these tracts the villages ate for the most part 
The cold mountain tracts. ci yate at the base or me the sides of mountains, an 
summits of which range from 5,000 to 10,000 feet in height above sea level. 
The height of the actual cultivation ranges from 3,000 to 6,000 feet above sea 
level. ‘Ihe winter is severe and prolonged. The summer is comparatively 
temperate. The rain-fall is abundant, and much exceeds that of the rest of the 
district. The rabf crops are of small extent ; in the higher lands it is not 
uncommon for the autumn rains to set in before the wheat crops areripe. Rice 
and maize are the most valuable crops grown, but the former not unfrequently 
suffer from hail. The ploughs (holdings) are smaller than in other parts of 
the district ; the population compared with the cultivated area is dense. The 
people have abundant cattle, and the milch produce is a considerable asset. 
It is in these tracts that the more valuable forests are found. But independently 
of them there is a large grazing area, and the grass fields yield abundant hay 
for winter fodder. The general circumstances of these tracts (especially those 
near Murree) have improved in the most marked way tnder British rule, but 
the length and severity of the winter deprives the people of any valuable rabf 
harvest, and brings in its train other difficulties with which the people of the 
plain tracts and lower hills have not to contend. ; 

Some of the leading statistics of these five 
tracts are compared with each other in the table on 
the opposite page " 


Statistics of main assess- 
ment divisions. 
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Inside each circle the cultivated lands ara 
classified accoding to the following soils :-— 


Unirrigated soils. 


Classification of soils, 


Irrigated soils. (1) Bf&rt, Chari, Lipérdé, Dhokwali. 
(1) Bagh or Kata. (2) Bela, Kind, Cho, Las, Mal, Negar, 
(2) Béhardi, Kachi, Jabba, Kachi, Gujhail, Gujrat, Dab, 
(3) Hotar. Dungi, Nala, Nari, 
(4) Harrinda, Gar, Dhéngar, (3) Mair4, Mohri, Théla, Thapla, Dhan 


Barangar, Garera. Danna. 
(4) Retar, Rakkar Sikar, Dhangar, 
Shémes, Barangar, Thangar, Gir, Har- 


This classification is that in vogue among ‘the agriculturists 
themselves. The areas are given at page. 
The Bagh, a/ias garden, soil is always situate in the immediate 
Bigh or Kata. vicinity of the village, and is cultivated princi- 
pally by Malliérs (Mélfs), a class of cultivators 
superior in intelligence and industry to the other cultivators; it is highly 
manured, and besides wheat and maize, sugar-cane, opium, turmeric, 
and vegetables of all descriptions are raised in it ; the cultivator general- 
ly gets three crops a year off it; it nearly always pays cash rents 
varying from Rs. 16 to 24 an acre. In some cases still higher rents 
are paid for this Jand. There are only 4,868 acres of this soil in the 
district, of which 4,213 acres are situate in the plain tracts. It is also 
called “ Kata” land, from the fact that the Sikh assessment was always 
levied on it at a contract rate (di mukia). It is the same kind of land 
as is elsewhere called “ Zabti.” 
This term was mainly in use in Lower Hazéré. ate baie mean 
i “outlying land.” The term signifies the irrig- 
See ae: ated tend lyisg beyond the immediate vicinity 
of the village, that is to say, the irrigated land on the cultivation of 
which less pains are spent than on the Bagh Jand. Garden crops cannot 
be raised on it, and it varies in quality according to the original charac- 
ter of the soil, the amount of manure it gets (generally not much), and 
the character of the husbandry applied. Cereals, pulses, and cotton, 
are raised on it, and it generally yields two crops, of which the kharif 
is always a good crop, but the rab is often poor for want of sufficient 
manuring. There are 10,098 acres of this soil in the district, of which 
7,866 acres are situate in the plain tracts. In the hill tracts the irriga- 
ted lands on which rice is not raised have been classed under this head. 
The Hotar lands are the good rice lands of the hill tracts. There 
Hotar are 14,216 acres of this soil in the district 
; distributed over the main assessment divisions 
as follows :— 


Per cent. of cult« 
ivation of tracts, 


Acres. 


Low dry hills... ooo ~ on . oe 
Unirrigated plain tracts tee oe on on 
Irrigated plain tracts ... sso, eae 5 . 
Temperate hill and high lands a 


Cold mountain tracts ... one vce a aa 
Total district ... or 
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It witt be observed that there are scarcely any Hotar lands in the 
low dry hills and plain tracts. In the higher hill tracts it is the most 
valuable soil. Rice is the only crop raised; the description of rice 
raised is for the most part coarse and inferior, The largest continuous 
areas under rice cultivation are situate on the banks of the Siran from 
the mouth of the Bhogarmang valley to the western limit of the Bhair- 
kund iléya ; they aggregate a continuous sheet of about 4,700 acres of 
irrigated rice lands. The rice lands on the Balaékot iléqa, on the banks 
of the Kunhér, also aggregated about 1,120 acres. And in the Bakot 
ilqa there are some 1,000 acres divided between six villages irrigated 
from the bill streams above the Jhelum river. Of late years a great deal 
of the marshy lands in the Orash (Abbott-abad) valley, on which maize 
was previously grown, have been put under rice cultivation. The rest 
of the rice lands are scattered about in smaller patches. Speaking 
generally, the irrigation supply is constant and abundant. Ordinarily 
each hill village has its patch of Hotar land, which is to it mach the 
same as the Bagh land is to the plain villages, only a very great deal 
inferior in value. The Hotar of the plain tracts is not valuable. The 
greater heat of the plains enables the agriculturists there to raise muck 
more valuable crops than rice on their best irrigated soil. 

Under this head are inlaid two geen: classes of soil. Oneis 

the Dhangar or Barangar land under irrigation. 
Hearrénda, Gar, Dhdnger. M4 other is the Harrenda Jand, also called Gar 
and Garera, The Barangar or Bhdngar land is hard, stony, poor soil ; 
such land is covered with large round stones ; and looking at it at first 
sight there seems to be a good deal more of stones than soil on it ; this 
land is of small area, and is principally confined to the tail end of the 
Dor river’s irrigation between Haripur and its junction with the Siran 
river ; cereals are raised on it, and it only yields one crop a year. The 
Harrénda, G&r and Garera lands are of the poorest character ; when a 
flood sweeps away the alluvial lands on the banks of the Harroh, Dor, 
or Siran rivers, on its subsiding the old substratum of round stones and 
pebbles is left exposed ; the cultivator then proceeds to form this 
unpromising bed into little square parterres, and by making a small 
irrigation channel from the river's bed a little higher up to these parterres, 
he makes the river water irrigate them, passing it slowly from plot to 
plot ; he adds what soil he can with his own hands, and leaves the silt 
deposited from the water to do the rest ; on this miserable soil he raises 
a crop of the coarsest rice ; if the land escapes fresh floods in a few years 
by perserving in this way a very fuir rice field is formed. There are 
7,107 acres of these soils in the district ; they are confined to the plain 
tracts. 

The terms Bari, Chari, Lipéra are applied to the unirrigated 
Bari, Charf, Lipéra,  ™nured lands. They, are mostly situated in 

; : the immediate vicinity of the village site, and 
besides the manure they receive, they are fertilized by the wash which 
flows from the village site during rain-falls. But these terms are also 
applied to all unirrigated manured land. Cereals (maize, wheat, and 
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barley) are the crops principally raised on this soil. It yields two crops 
a year without intermission, and both crops are excellent, except in the 
coldest hill tracts (e.g., Bakot, Samundar, Par, Kayan); in the hill villages 
where the winter is very severe, the rabi crops on this soil are of inferior 
quality. The crops on this soil rarely fail; they succeed with only a little 
rain, and the rate of yield is treble that of the unmanured lands; when rented 
to tenants, it ordinarily pays half produce, It sells or mortgages readily 
from Rs, 100 an acre and upwards. 

The proportion of these soils is low in the irrigated plain tracts, 
because the manure is there given principally to the irrigated Bégh lands. 
In all the other tracts they are the mainstay of the villages in bad seasons. 
Those of the temperate hills and high lands are perhaps the finest of the 
whole ; in that tract maize, wheat, and barley all three thrive excellently, 
whereas maize thrives indifferently in the plain tracts, ard wheat and 
barley thrive indifferently in the cold hill tracts. 

This soil is known under a_ variety of names, e.g., Cho, Kund, Bela, 
Bela, Cho, Kund. Dab, Negar, Las, Mal Jabba, Nalla, Nari, 

et Dungi, Kachi, Gujrat, Gujhail, &c. They all alike 
indicate a deep loam soil free of stones, with an abundance of moisture 
and exceptional facilities for retaining it, either because it is situate 
in a hollow or at the base of a hill or slope, or on the banks of a stream 
or ravine. It yields sometimes two crops and always one excellent 
crop per annum, generally maize, wheat, or barley ; the rate 
of yield is much higher than that of ordinary Maira land. The great 
value of this soil, independent of its inherent fertility, is its comparative 
security from bad seasons. There are 26,435 acres of this soil in the 
district. 

The next quality of eee wits ey Maira in the plain 

e ands, and as Mohri, Thala, Thapla, Dhan, 
ca i Danna, in the hill lands. The Maira lands 
are light soil, half clay and half sand, and generally free of stones; 
they get neither manure nor irrigation, depend entirely on timely rain, 
and yield only one crop per annum, either cereal or pulse, rabi in the 
plains and kharif in the hills. The terms Mohri, Thala, Thapla, 
indicate the small level patches on the hill tops ; Danna indicates the 
level top of a long ridge ; Dhan indicates a table land of some size 
situate in a hill tract ; their characteristics and agriculture are similiar 
to those of the Maira of the plain lands, These lands in fair rainy 
seasons all yield well. 

The next quality of soil is known variously as que Retar 

Rakkar, Dhangar, Jhémra, Garera, Gar, 
este mais ae Danna, Thangar, Harrand. Sikar and Rakkar 
are hard soils full of shale and gravel : Dhéngar and Jhémra are hard 
clay soils full of stones ; all these soils are plonghed with difficulty, 
and the crops are soon parched on them. Retar isa sandy soil ; 
Garera, Gar, and Harrand are terms applied to very stony land. 
These soils get no irrigation and no manure ; they never bear more 
than one scanty crop, rab{io the plains and kharif in the hills. The 
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crops on these soils are the first to suffer when rain.fails. But in years 
when the rain-fall is so excessive as to spoil the crops on the richer 
soils, those on these soils and on the Kalsi lands thrive exceptionally 
well. 

The Kalsi soil is the worst of all. It consists of the narrow 
Kalsi, terraced fields cut out of the sides of the hills. 

They yield well the first year, but afterwards 

the crops on them are ordinarily poor. Maize, Kangni, and inferior 
pulses are principally grown on them ; they get neither irrigation nor 
manure. They are generally narrow, slopiny, and ill-drained, difficult 
of access, and ploughed with difficulty ; in some cases they cannot be 
ploughed at all, but are cultivated with the spade. A heavy fall of 
rain in the autumn will not unfrequently break the terrace walls and 
wash much of the soil of a block of terraced fields down the hill sides. 
The term Kalsi originally indicated the point of a minaret, and came 
to be applied to these fields from tho fact of their being situated high 
up the hill sides. 

The gross results of this classification of soils is given in the 
Resultsof thisclassification. following table :— 
Return of the cultivated 


area classed under each 
soil, and fallow, 
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Some remarks on the leading features of this return are called 
for. The return of irrigated land is fairly correct. The return of 
unirrigated manured land is low in the irrigated plain, because the 
manure there is for the most part put on the irrigated lands, but the 
return of manured land for the temperate hills and high lands isa 
good deal understated ; seeing how well off these tracts are for cattle, 
there can be little doubt that the proportion of manured land is 
nearly the same in these tracts as in the other hill tracts, 

The area returned under the inferior descriptions of soil is very 
large. The following statement shows this in a clear way :— 
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This classification of the soil at settlement was mainly based 

beats SBS ent OC the statements of the agriculturists. pales 
rl tees hh Wace, however was of opinion that a goo 

ionamin deal of the land retried ie kalsi or terraced 
fields was very superior to the fields to which the term is ordinarily 
applicable. A kalsi field is valuable in proportion to the amount 
of care bestowed on it, and it isa matter of observation that these 
fields are being gradually improved by the care of the occupants. 
The terrace walls consolidate with time, and are gradually heightened, 
so as to correct the drainage of the field and give it a slope inwards. 
With reference to the good rain-fall, the known fertility, and the 
dense population of the district (reckoned on the cultivated area), 
together with the high prices and great facilities for sale of produce 
now at the command of the agriculturists, there is little doubt that 
during the next 30 years the proportion of the inferior cultivation 
will be greatly diminished, and the area under better cultivation in- 
creased, 


The proportion of the uncultivated area 


Culturable area, ‘ 4 5 
returned as cultivable is small, vzz:— 
Proportion of uncultivated area returnd as 
cultivable. The same by tahail,, | 
Unirri- Temp" Cold 
Irrigated | gated |Low dry *' d 8) moun" Haripur,| Abbott-| Man- || Total 

plain tracts.| plain | hills.”| pic, | tain pur.) abad. | sabra. || district, 

tracte. lands tracts. 
Acres...3,100| 7,416 | 1,446 | 4,705 | 5,756 "22,493 


5,756 11,973 | 5,947 | 4,503 


But in a hill district, such as Hazdrf is, no return of this nature can 
fairly represent the room which remains for the expansion of the 
cultivation. As a matter of fact, the cultivation of the hill sides is 
steadily extending, but it would not ordinarily be correct to return a 
hill side as cultivable. In respect of all level land of fair quality, it 
is safe to predicate that it will in all probability be cultivated in a 
short time, but the extension of cultivation over hill sides, though it 
does not generally involve any expenditure of capital, depends more on 
ane industry of the agriculturists than on the character of the hill 
side, 
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of double cropped land is as 
Double erpped land attgyg Ppe 


Land bearing two crops per The same by Tahstls. 


annum in 
Temperate ,, 
hilleand Cold moun 
3 highlands, : 
| 3 
3) s 3 3 3 
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Acres... _ ... 16587| 10518'289515911'5590| 11839|5906|| 20323] 17427| 11496)| 49246 
Per cent. of cultivat- 
ed area, pe 13-0169] 13:3] 63] 19-4) 10°8 149] 153, 80] 125 


These lands which bear two crops in the year are nearly all 
_manured and are among the best in the district, and the rate 
of produce on them is much above the average. 

Table No. XXII. shows the number of cattle, carts, and 
Agricultural implementa ploughs in each tahsil of the disttict as 
and appliances. returned in 1878-79, and further details 
regarding the live stock of the district are given below at 

age. 
os The methods of agriculture and the implements used are 
as simple as in the rest of the Northern Punjab. The only 
material difference from the agriculture of the Rawalpindi 
district is that in Hazar4 seed is almost always sown broad cast, 
whereas in Rawalpindi the seed is usually drilled into the 
furrows by a wooden tube attached to the handle of the plough. 

The ploughs are generally made of Phula (Acacia modesta) 
or Kao (wild Olive). The yoke with which the bullocks draw 
the plough is made either of Phula, Willow, Maple, Drawa 
(Cedrela sevrata), or Drek (Melia azadirachta). For the 
pmes Bipece of the yoke Sanatha (Dodonza Barmanniana) is 
also used, 


The names of the component. pieces of the plough are— 


Tron share, Phala. Driving handle, Jéngi. 
Wooden share on which the above fits, 

Kunda or Kur. Yoke, Junt. 
Shaft in three pieces, viz.— Goad, Chuka, 
Lowest piece, Hal. Leather strap, which ) Ari. 
Centre and upper piece, Sanna, attaches the yoke > Nara. 


to the plough Baletra. 


a 


—_— | 
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The greater part of the plough, including the share, has 
to be renewed every year. The upper piece of the yoke is the 
only part which lasts any time. The plough costs the.agri- 
culturists little or nothing, except the purchase of the iron. 
It is constructed by the village carpenter and blacksmith, 
who receive fixed wages (as noted above) in the shape of 
grain payments at harvest, The average weight of the iron 
share is 1} seer ; the iron is imported principally from Bajani, 
north of Peshdwar, and costs in a rough state three annas 
per seer, Since annexation the agriculturists have begun to 
tip their shares with steel. The steel used is imported from 
England, and costs 54 annas per seer. 


The other implements in general use are— 


Name of implements, Use. 


aire ... we ae. . | A heavy piece of wood, four and a half feet long and 
five inches wide, drawn by bullocks, and used as 
clod crusher. 
Pail nce tte ate .. | Asingle-headed pick, with wooden handle, used to 
break up the soil on narrow hill terraces where the 
lough cannot work. 
Kéhi or Jhamb vo | Like the above, but larger. 
Pénja, Panjhathi, or Jandra | A rake with wooden teeth used in dressing the boun- 
daries of fields. 
Chari... Shey Sas +. | A large wooden spade, tipped with iron. 
Hawmchor, Kirkin or Phoura... | A wooden spade used to clear snow off the roofs, or 
to make the smaller irrigation cuts in rice fields. 
Pheh .. «1 ose ~— es» | A long handled wooden shovel, tipped with iron, 
Kurr  .. a ee .-. | A wooden harrow pulled by bullocks, after the rice 
: fields have been ploughed ; they are irrigated and 
worked with this harrow before the rice is planted 


out. 

Khurpa ... oo on «. | A trowel. 

Darati or Ditri .. ... | A small iron sickle, 

Kubéri... ..  ... «| A light iron hatchet. 

Banga ... oe ve ... | A two-pronged wooden pitchfork. 

Tringal soe te +. | A three-pronged wooden pitchfork. 

Karrah evs tee .» | A large shovel or toothless rake, used in the plains to 
level land or in making embankments, Itis drawn 
by bullocks, 


These implements are principally made of the wood of the 
wild Olive or Phula (Accacia modesta). The Mulberry, 
wild Plum, and Sanatha are also used for the same purpose. 
Like the plough, they cost the agriculturists little beyond the 
price of the iron used, being made up by the village carpenter 
and blacksmith. 

In the Haripur plain, where sugar-cane is raised, the 
mill in which the cane is pressed (called kohlu or ghéni) is of 

CI 
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the same shape as the common oil-press of the Punjab, 
described at page 431 of Powell’s ‘‘ Punjab Product’s.” The 
main block in which the mill works is generally of Phula or 
Mulberry. The mill, complete, is worth about Rs. 12, but the 
agriculturists generally supply their own wood, and pay the 
village carpenter a rupee tosetit up. The juice is boiled after 
extraction in an iron pan called karré, which costs about 
Rs, 11. A similar pan is used for boiling the fresh turmeric 
roots. 

In the plain tracts of the Haripur tahsfl the spring harvest is the 
most important of the two; and the principal 
crops are wheat, barley, and mustard. It is 
also almost exclusively in these tracts that the more valuable garden 
crops of sugar, turmeric, and tobacco are raised. In the hill tracts, 
comprising part of the Haripur tahsil and the whole of the other 
two tabsils, the autumn harvest is the more important of the two, 
and the principal crops are maize and rice, The latter crop is 
confined to the irrigated lands, In the greater part of the hill tracts a 
fair spring harvest is also raised, consisting principally of wheat and 
barley. In the higher hills the spring crops are of very limited extent ; 
the winter lasting so long into the spring that the spring crop has not 
time to ripen before the July rains commence. 

The ploughing of the rice fields commences in the hill tracts in 
March (Chet) ; the rice is sown* in June (Har) ; and the crop is 
harvested by November (Katik). In the plain tracts these ope rations 
are one month earlier. For maize the fields are ploughed in January 
(M&gh), except in the higher hills, where the ploughings are not 
commenced till March (Chet). It is sown in May (Jeth) in the hills, 
andin June (Har) in the plains. It is harvested during October in the 
hills, and November in the plains (Assi and Katik), For wheat and 
barley the ploughings commence in August (Bhdédhon). They are sown 
in October (Kétik), and are harvested in May (Jeth) in the plains, and 
in June (Har) in the hills. The barley crop ripens a little earlier than 
the wheat. The number of times which the land is ploughed before 
each of the principal crops are sown is shown in the following table :— 


Agricultural operations. 


No. of times the land is ploughed 


before sowing. 
Crop. —————_.—____—_- 
In the plains and lower | In the higher 
hills, ills. 

Maize “es ae 4t 3 
Bajra ite oad 4't 

Mang, mash, and moth 2 2 
Kangni one see 1 2 
Cotton . a 6 

Wheat tee evs 5 or 6 2 
Barley oe sss 3 2 
Mustard... a8 2 1 


* Except on the worst lands it is not sown broad cast, but in small beds, and 
afterwards planted out (tropi) by hand. : 

t (And once after sowing, when the plants are a foot high known as “ sil”) 

t There are some exceptions to this rule in the higher hill vill when the 
climate is too cold and the summer too late to admit cf the cultivation: of the rab 
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In the plains the soil is deep, and repays the cultivator for repeated 
ploughings ; moreover, manure is scarcer. In the hills the soil is 
generally shallow and full of stones, so the cultivators believe that they 
have not the same motive for ploughing it many times, and spend their 
energies in increasing and tending their cattle ; there is abundant waste 
land on which to support cattle ;and the manure supplied by them goes 
Hs Ms make up for the natural inferiority of the soil of the cultivated 

elds. : 

As yet the agriculturists have not learnt the benefits of rotating 
Fertility of soil. Rotations their crops, and only grudgingly recognize the 
and fallows. Irrigation necessity of fallows. In the Punjab Famine 
manure, Report (1879) it is stated that 35 per cent. of 
the irrigated and 12 per cent. of the unirrigated cultivation are con- 
stantly, 26 per cent. and 6 per cent., occasionally, and 39 per cent. and 
and 72 per cent. never manured ; while double crops were grown on 35 
per cent. of the irrigated and 12 per cent. of the unirrigated area. 

The lands which are manuredgor are fertilized by pening ie 

: drainage from the village sites (Bagh, Barf, 
Hier slags a0 Carih Toke, and some Bahardi lend) bear 
two crops steadily every year, whether irrigated or not.* Fallows 
are unnecessary Gn these lands. Their area is—= 


Se 
a ‘s 
3 2 #2 
3 & ; oa 
— 3 3 H s 3 
= i=) r= x 
Tabsfl Haripur ... one eee 4,385 11,260 15,645 115 
» Abbott-abad eee ees 311 14,206 14,517 12:8 
» Mansahra’ aes ase 172 12,312 12,484 87 
Total district... 4,868] 97,778 | 42,646 108 


These figures are rather under than over the true manured 
area. 
The irrigated lands known as “ Bahardi” in the Haripur 
easeiaiaad ead: tahsil, which get an occasional dressing 
of manure, and the unirrigated deep 
loam soils (known as Bela, Cho, Kund, Las, &c.), are the 
next in order of fertility, The latter commonly lie in ravines, 
or in hollows at the foot of hills; those at the foot of hills 
are materially fertilized by the soil washed down by rain from 
the hills above them ; the soil of these irrigated lands is 
deep and rich, and retentive of moisture. Their area in each 
tahsil is— 
+ Thre aa wm exsptons vo i rales a igh Wl ilps wey the ol 
mate is too cold and the ummer too late to admit of the cultivation of the rabi crops, 


Per cent 
of total | 
cultivation 


Tahefl Haripur 0 eee 7,590 | 13081] 20,671 151 
» Abbott-abad in tases es 754 7,024 7,778 68 
»  Mansahra ... Sie ar eu 1,749 6,330 8,079 56 


Total district iat 10,093 26,435 36,528 93 


On these Jands the agriculturists always raise one crop a year, 
and on a large proportion of them they raise three crops in 
two years. A small portion of these lands bear steadily two 
crops a year; but this can only be in cases in which they 
are well fertilized by drainage from the hills, or helped by 
manure. 


On the remaining irrigated lands, including the rice land 
and the ordinary level fields of light 
soil (loam mixed with sand, shale, or 
stones locally called Maira, Mohri, &c.), the zamindérs 
ordinarily raise one crop every year. From the irrigated 
fields a crop is taken annually without fail, and from 
the rice fields a spring crop of clover (shotal) or barley is also 
occasionally taken in addition to the autumn rice crop, But 
of the unirrigated fields a certain proportion is left fallow 
each year; this is less owing to any fixed intention on the 
part of the agriculturists to give fallows than to the fact that 
various contingencies are liable to occur which prevent them 
from cultivating all the land ; as, for instance, unseasonable- 
ness of rain-fall or sickness and such like accidents. ‘Thearea 
of these lands is— 


Third class land. 


Per cent. 
of total 
cultivation. 


Tahsfl Haripur wee ae 7,841 | 65,882] 63,173 463 
»» Abbottabad oo. eae 4,423] 30,461] 34,884 30°77 
»» Mansabra ... 0. eae 9,059 31,095 40,154 279 


Total district ... 21,328 | 116,888 | 138,211 35-1 
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In the same way the poorest lands (commonly known as 
Rakkar, Retar, Sikar, Kalsi, &c,), receive 
no regular fallows and are ordinarily 
cultivated every year. When a zaminddr finds himself, for 
causes above alluded to unable to cultivate his whole holding 
in any year, no doubt a portion of these lands would ordinarily 
be left fallow ; and if he finds the land worn out (thak gaya) 
he will leave it fallow a year. But there is no definite custom. 
The area of these lands is— 


Fourth class land, 


Per cent. of 
cultivation. 


Tahsfl Haripur... 23°8 
»  Abbott-abad 45-2 
»  Mansahra ... ov a 55'6 

Total district ... asi 163,793 416 


The settlement papers show the following percentage of 
cultivated land left fallow, z ¢, un- 


Fallow. : 
cultivated for two harvests :— 

Per cent. of total 
cultivation, 
Tahsil Haripur... —.... ae coo ine aa see 3:3 
»  Abbott-abad Sie oes sed son sat es 45 
» Mansahra ...... ais oe aA avs es 2-2 
Total district 3-2 


The absence of any liberal usage in respect of fallows 
may be partly attributed in the first place to the unsettled 
state of the district under Sikh rule, andin the second place 
to the recent character of the great extension of cultivation 
since annexation, While the country was unsettled, the land 
was not regularly cultivated. During the first years of our 
rule, cultivation was expanding, and the poorer lands, when 
first broken up, yielded richly. But the zaminddrs are now 
beginning to discover the necessity of fallows on these lands ; 
and it is probable that during the next 30 years a definite © 
practice on the subject will grow up. They have hitherto 
explained their indifference to fallows by saying that if the 
land is not cultivated regularly, a rank crop of bushes and 
brambles grows up on it ina few months which it costs them 

Di 
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much trouble to cleari this excuse is true sa far as it goes, 
especially in respect of the hill fields, but when the agricul- 
turists have discovered both the necessity and the remunera- 
tive character of fallows, they will no doubt, at the same 
time, discover that a little extra labour on their part would 
keep the weeds down. 

A certain limited rotation is obtained especially on the 
poorer lands by rotating cereals with pulses and cotton ; but 
there is no definite rule followed. 

In Hazéra nearly all the irrigable area is under irrigation ; 
the undulating levels of the valleys and 
the intersecting ravines are such as to 
make any considerable extension of irrigation very difficult, 
and the lands which irrigation does reach are regularly 
irrigated without intermission. 

The irrigation supply is comparatively certain and the 
irrigated crops rarely fail. 


Irrigation. 


Acres, 


The Panjkata irrigation fram the Harroh river is about 3,200 


The irrigation of the Haripur plain and Khilsa tract from the Dor 
river is about ies A re a oer aaa ste A 

The irrigation from the Siran river ip the Pakbli plain, and between 
Kachi and Tarbela, is about ne +e see see 


Fatal... 21,700 

If these large blocks are deducted from the total irriga- 
tion of the district (35,919 acres, omitting 365 acres irrigated 
from wells), we have left 14,219 acres irrigated in small 
blocks from the Kunhér and Mangal rivers, and from petty 
hill streams. 

The only tracts in Hazér& in which wells are used for 
purposes of irrigation are Khari on the 
Indus bank, and Kot Najibulla and 
Jadgal, inthe Haripur plain. In Khari there are 58 wells 
which water 236 acres. 

The depth of the wells from the surface to water varies 
from 14 to 23 feet. The diameter isin most cases 9 feet 
but there are some wells of 12 feet (for double gear, dochar- 
ay They are constructed of Kacha boulder masonry, the 
boulders being to hand in abundance in the bed of the Indus 
and in the ravines. Their average cost is from Rs. 100 to 
Rs, 300 according to depth. All the well lands bear two, 
crops a year (do fasli), and both crops are remarkably fine 
ones ; the well Jands are close to the village sites, and manure 


Wells used for irrigation, 
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is applied without stint. Most of the wells have been made 
by the proprietors, but some have been made (during latter 
years) by the cultivators. In the latter cases the cultivators 
hold at favourable rates. These wells are likely to increase 
in number. 

In Kot Najibulla 34 wells irrigate 107 acres. These 
wells are mostly to be found on the banks of the large Khal 
ravine; thep are sunk in the low lands adjoining it, and are 
liable to destruction by diluvion when heavy rains flood 
the ravine. They are built with the boulders found in the 
ravine’s bed. They are worked by Persian wheels. The 
little land attached to them is generally of first class soil, and 
pays from Rs. 12 to 20 per acre. 

In ildka J&gal there are 20 wells of similar but inferior 
description to those of Kot Najibulla, and it is probable that 
more will be made. 

The total area concerned is very small, not exceeding 365 
acresin the whole. The water-bearing strata are too far below 
the surface of the unirrigated portions of the Haripur plain for 
well cultivation to be possible, save in the exceptional situations 
indicated in the above paragraphs. In Khari also the lands 
capable of well irrigation are of very limited area. 

The district of Hazdr& does not afford a fair example of 
the effects of irrigation on population. The natural fertility 
of the district, the varying proportion and quality of hill waste 
attached to each tract, the character of each tribe and its past 
history, introduce so many elements of disturbance into the 
relations between irrigation and population that the statistics 
of each tract need much qualification before they can be used 
to illustrate the relation beween population and irrigation. 
But that irrigation distinctly promotes the increase of popu- 
lation ; that it is the sure fore-runner, and in many cases the 
necessary condition of improved agriculture’; that it promotes 
habits of industry, forethought, anda higher state of intelli- 
gence among the agriculturists ; and last but not least, as 
evidence of its value, that it is regarded by the agriculturists 
themselves as a priceless advantage ;—are matters that cannot 
fail to be observed by those who are thrown among the 
people. Among other points it is noteworthy that the only 
class among the cultivators of Hazéré who have attained a 
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high standard of skill and industry are those who have been, 
for generations past, connected with the cultivation of irrigated 
land, vzz., the Malidrs. 


Table No. XX. shows the areas under the principal agri- 
cultural staples. The remaining acres 
under crop in 1880-81 and 1881-82 
were distributed in the manner shown below :— 


Principal staples. 


Crop, 1880-81, | 1881-82. Crop. 1880-82 1881-82. 
| 

Kangni ase 5,174 5,238 | Chillies ... ase 26 20 
China ae ae 580 794 || Mustard ... eas 13,482 8,562 
Mattar as aay 1,003 473 || Til ie 956 579 
‘Mash (Ura)... bei 9,492 6,855 || Tara Mira... on 1,012 844 
Miing oni ‘ion 269 569 || Hemp... eee oot 13 
Masur ave 8 4,524 2,959 || Tea ise 136 1,006 
Turmeric ... fs 817 725 || Other crops isi 2,927 5,397 

Ginger . one 447 
The figures on the page show the principal 


crops cultivated at the regular settlement in each of the agri- 
cultural tracts into which the district has been divided. Still 
further details are given in Appendix II. to Major Waces 
Settlement Report. The crops omitted from the figures are 
as follows :— 


Crop. sings Meeated Remarks, 

Tobacco vie ade 283 ine 187 acres in tract (3) ; 68in tract (2); 27 
; in tract (4), 
Opium tc 24 oe Wholly in tract (3). 
Vegotablesand garden 812 oe Tract 3) 104 acres; tract (4) 139 acres 

produce, tract (5) 34 acres, 
Masur ee ied 1,758 | Tract (4) 1,298 acres ; tract (5) 443 acres, 
Karrak ais at ee oad Tract (4) 1,081 acres ; 
Sugar-cane ... sed 527 Tract (2) 201 acres ; tract (3) 287 acres. 
Turmeric... Po 1,418 Tract (3) 928 acres ; tract (2) 419 acres. 


Til det Sen 6 T,001 Tract (4) 643 acres ; (5) 142 ;(1)114 (2) 98. 
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The following table gives the crops cultivated at the 
time of the Settlement measurements 


il : . 
Seogaeee 7 ere in 1869-70 according to tahstls -—— 


| 


—_—_— ese eee eee 


4 | 
Crops. 8 3 Fe 
2 5 2» 4 3 
2 
ea el es 
$ Vernacular s fe < a 3 
‘@ | English name. Has g a = 
E oe oe ae ee 
5 < a a a a 
Rice vee | Shali --- | Acres 57 3,947 9,163] 13,686 
Maize, Indian 
Corn -- | Makki «| Acres 12,254' 44,131) 64,666) 121,051 
Puleee— 1 bases 
lus, ungo, |( Mung, Mash 
ui, Le a Moe { Acres 10412} 3,228] 1,622} 15,262 
oconitifolius. 
‘SS | Spiked Millet, 
3 Penicillaria Bajra we |) Acres 10,051 12 10,063 
>} spicata. 
Italian Millet, | ) Kangni, é 
and Dilochus Kolath .., { Acres 4,134] 18,133 28,397 
uniflorus, 
Cotton -|Kapas —_.,. | Acres 7,332 1,301 11,822 
Other crops... | Til, Jowdr, &c. | Acres 367| 1,583 6,392 
Garden produce ace Acres 1,718) 266 2,115 
Total kharff .. —...| Acres | 47,344| 72,601] 88,843| 208,788 
Wheat .. | Kanak «. | Acres 42,895| 18,090} 30,925] 91,910 
Barley «| Jao ... | Acres 33,982} 16,324) 16,596) 66,902 
Mustard, Bros {sarsbaf ... /{ Acres | 6,884) 1,022 1,626 9,532 
| Mentile Areas) | | Masiir, Kardk’ { Acres 17/514] 2,474] 3,005 
S| Other crops ... ate Acres 467 50 75 592 
& | Garden produce aes Acres 407 39) 449 
Total rabi crops ... | Acres 84,652| 36,039) sacae 172,390 
Fallow Acres 4,455) 5,107 sa 12,740 


Total area under cultivation Acres 136,451] 113,747] 143,720) 393,918 


The cultivation of potatoes, which is confined to the 
hill tracts adjoining Murree, was intro- 


Gard ‘Ops. ° 
ee duced shortly after annexation. The 
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crop was at first cultivated by Hindis from the Punjab, who 
leased fields from the resident villagers at cash rents ; but 
the villagers are now beginning to cultivate it themselves. 
Its success is very variable, as also is the price for which it 
sells. It also requires much more tending than most other 
crops, and exhausts the land to a greater degree. But des- 
pite these drawbacks it is probable that its cultivation will 
extend considerably, more especially as its consumption by 
the natives is increasing. 

Other garden crops are almost entirely confined to the 
best irrigated lands in the lower portion of the district. 
The table on the opposite page shows their extent. 
The kind of sugar-cane cultivated is known as “ponda.” The 
cultivation of these garden crops-in valuable quantitities is almost 
entirely limited to a few villages in the vicinity of Haripur, Khanpur, 
and Bagra at Tarbela, Bir, and in two or three villages in the Pakhli 
valley. Tobacco, opium, and onions are raised in some quantities. 
With these exceptions the cultivation of such crops is confined to 
insignificantly small plots in scattered places. In addition to the 
crops above named, dhania (coriander seed) souf (aniseed), and 
ajwain (ptychotis), are raised in small quantities near Haripar ; as 
also are the commoner class of vegetables, e. g., Methi, Palak, Karela, 
cucumbers, pumpkins, batang, &c. 

The best fruit of the district is cultivated in the vicinity of 
Fruits, Haripur and Kh4npur, and consists of apricots 
(hari and khurmfni), peaches (art), yellow 
plums (aléché), and grapes (ddkh). None of them are of exception- 
ally good quality, but they are produced in abundance, especially the 
grapes. The inferior grapes are known as “ kali ddkh” and “ jogan” 
the superior kinds are the white bedana (seedless), the munnakka, 
and kargani. The two last are of both white and red species. Mul- 
berries are common all over the district, but for the most part of 
inferior quality (‘‘lehtan”), The superior descriptions are known 
as ‘‘shahtat” and “karin.” The pear grows wild in the hills, and 
is also cultivated by the zamindars. The wild tree is called datangi, 
and the grafted trees datang. A larger and superior species is called 
“nékh.” A few quinces, limes, pomegranates, and mangoes are 
grown in Lower Hazdra. The people in the vicinity of Harfpur 
have lately shown a disposition to grow these fruits more generally, 
especially the mangoe. Amlok (diospyrus lotus) and walnut are 
common in the hills. The walnut, the cherry, and the pomegranate 
also abound in a wild state. The wild walnut is called bata, and the 
cultivated species china. 

A variety of wild fruits and berries also grow in the hill tracts, 
and are commonly eaten by the poorer zamindars, such as — 


Sinjli tie flexuosa), Gunger, 
Ber ditto jujuba). Timmar, 
Hirmal (wild fig). Phitni. 


Sumlu (barberry). Kangrdlian kakoh. 
Garanda (carissa diffusa), | Khukan (Myrsine Africana). 


_ _ The superior fruits sell at 12 to 16 seers for the rupee; the 
inferior at 32 scers and upwards, 
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In the hill tracts in the south-east portion of the district, 
Khanour, Nara, Danna, Bakot, and Boi, the agriculturists 
are beginning to cultivate fruit trees and to make money 
by the sale of the fruit. The fruits principally sold are the 

grape, the pear, the amlok (diospyrus lotus), and the walnut. 

The Cantonments of Abbott-abad, Murree, and Rawalpindi, 
and the markets of the Haripur plain, afford great facilities 
for the sale of such fruits. But the profits from these sources 
are as yet small, except in a few instances. The cultivation 
of mango trees has been commenced by a few of the culti- 
vators at Haripur. And generally throughout the district 
increasing attention is paid to the cultivation of fruit trees by 
the more intelligent among the agriculturists. 

Table No. XXI. shows the estimated average yield 
avenue pail in pounds per acre of each of the prin- 

ihe cipal staples as shown in the Adminis- 
tration Report of 1881-82. 

The following table shews the average yield assessed for 

assessment purposes at the regular Settlement. 


————  ._ 0 


On irrigated land. |} On unirrigated land. | eee Sota 
{i : 
2 = - 
3 Yield. 2 Yield. 2 Yield. 
Produce. = = i £ : 
. 3 g 3 £ 3 3 
g Salon's jeg ies | & ies | 
E 2 5k) 2 | 2 i682) & | 2 lee = 
3 2-6" 8 je is] 8] 2 is 
~~ |Ser,| Mds. * Ser. Mads. * Ser| Mads, * 
Tobacco ... 288) 504 3,567 esp . 283) 504 3,567 
{ Opium... 24) 3 ee a eo - 24| 3 2 
. Vegetables 
&}}and other 
° rden pro- 
Siti 2s 149]... |... 5 (er VS (Te ey So es 
“|| Wheat 6,433) 388) 62,472)} 85,477) 210) 449,607) 91,910} 223) 512,079 
4/ Barley... 4,050| 464} 46,932|| 62,852] 277| 435,297|] 66,902] 288] 482,159 
&.|| Mustard ... 381] 275) 2,619)) -9,151/ 202| 46,282]| 9,532} 205] 48,901 
= || Masér aie * 7 1,758| 183} 8,048) 1,768} 183] 8,048 
4 || Karak mp Nes 1,247, 155) 4,843 1,247) 155] - 4,843 
3 Other rabi 
crops)... 3} 160 12 589) 160) 2,362 592| 160] 2,374 
ich (eerie || At Nie! ake Cla! GD 
{ Total... || 11,316] 409] 115,6044| 1,61,074} 235; 946,369] 1,72,390] 246|1,061,973 
{| Sugar-cane 527| 501} + 6,606)) —. 5s hs 527| 501] 6,606 
Turmeric.. 1,418) 543) 19,250 ms “ ise 1,418) 19,250 
Vegetables 
and other 
. | | garden pro- 
#1} | duce 170) ... ‘a a 170) ... sy 
& | | Rice 13,686] 272] 92,907 ; smhosar 13,686] 272| 92,907 
= || Maize 6,120; 512} 78,284|| 114,931] 296) 851,619)| 121,051 307} 929,903 
€ || Bajra 84| 439 922}| 9,979] 254) 63,317\| 10,063) 255] 64,289 
E 2 Ming and 
3 ish 317| 259] 2,055]| 3,464) 208] 17,983]| 3,781 o19| 20,038 
=| | Moth 170; 237; 1,008|} 11,311] 168} -47,405/! 11,481] 169} 48,413 
$ | | Cotton 2,236] 261] 14,588|/ 9,586) 145) 84,687)| 11,822] 167| 49,275 
= | | Til 120 18|} 1,001] 105} 2,633|| —-1,007| 105) 2,651 
fe || Kangni, 
Kulath 115| 161 464|| 28,282) 128/ 90,262)} 25,397| 128] 90,726 
Other Kha- 
rif crops ... 119) 160 476|| 6,266] 148] 19,547] 5,385] 149} 20,023 
UW Total 24,968) 347] 216,578] 1,83,82 Sj 15% 400 208; 208,788) 257|1,344,032 
Grand Total|| 36,284) 366} 382,189] 3,44,804 241/2,073,822| 381,178 25212,406,004 


Major Wace remarks that these assumed rates were low; 
and that, though the proportion of inferior soil was large, yet 
the average produce had certainly not been over-estimated. 

The figures on the next page give the total value of the 


Value of produce, 


produce as estimated 


at 


the Regular 


Settlement, excluding double crops from 
consideration. 


* Mauuds of 40 sers each, 
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The average consumption of food per head has already been notice! 
at page . The total consumption of food- 
grains by the population of the district as estimated 
in 1878 for the purposes of the Famine Report is 
shown in maunds‘below :— 


Production and consump- 
tion of food-grains. 


Grain. Agriculturists, | Non-agriculturists. Fotal. 
Wheat 0 0a 736,273 460,094 11,96,367 
Inferior grains ... aes 2,304,853 450,704 27,565,557 
Pulses... we on 160,059 28,169 1,88,228 
Total ove ces 3,201,185 938,967 4),40,152 


The figures are based upon an estimated population of 367,218 souls. 
On the other hand the average consumption per head is believed to have been 
over-estimated. A rough estimate of the total production, exports, and 
imports of food-grains was also framed at the same time; and it was stated 
(page 151 Famine Report) that there was an annual export of some 6,900 
maunds to Peshdwar and Réwalpindf. But on this Major Wace noted that this 
estimate was very much under the mark, and that there is a steady export ot 
grain southwards, which amounted in 1872-73 to two lakhs of maunds 
Major Wace thus discusses the question in his Settlement Report. 
“Attempts have been made at various times to ascertain the gross grain. 
. produce ofa district, by estimating the total con- 
lsat f ae sumption of the people, and by adding thereto 
the total consumption of the amount of the ascertained exports, plus one- 
the district, plus exports. tenth of the whole for seed grain and loss by mil- 
dew and bad storage. It may be interesting to 
notice here the results obtained by applying such a calculation to the Hazini 
district. In this estimate I take the average home consumption of the 
population with their cattle to be 33 sers of grain per diem for every five 
persons ; this is the lowest rate of consumption ordinarily accepted in such 
estimates.* The calculation is as follows :—- 
Sers. 
(1) Home consumption of the population 3,43,5065, 
at 34 sers per diem for every five persons .., 8,77,65,528 
(2) Add exports-- 


Kharif grains. Rabi grains. 
Sers. Sers. 
Maize «. 5,109,456 | Wheat = ..._—-1,188,750 
Rice «- 490,625 | Barley ... 3,772,491 
Mash «. 216,985 | Masir ... 202,880 
Moth os 99,420 eas 


Other grains not detailed ie 45,419 


Total exports... s+ 11,126,026 
Deduct imports ... wy 118,360 


* See o paper contributed to the indian Economist of the 15th December 1870, by 
Mr. Elliott, Secretary to Government, North-Western Provinces. 
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Net grain exported .- 11,007,666 

(3) Total home consumption and exports -- 98,773,194 
(4) Add 7; for seed grain and loss by mildew and bad 

atorage eR Aer men -» 9,877,319 


(5) Total indicated production, noma is the con- 
sumption and exports... 3 tee +» 1,08,650, 61s 


“My produce estimates compare with the above estimate as follows 
Omitting oil-seeds, cotton, and garden produce, they give the produce of the 
district as— 


Wheat oes cio sh ite er re we wee 20,483,160 
Barley cae aig a $i Aas ast AS, oF +» 19,286,360 
Maize ts aie, Ra ake 3 bbe case cies, +» 87,196,120 
Rice we ov one zee ens eas eae one «+ 3,716,280 
Pulses, bAjra and kangui, &e. ... aoe axe Sa an we 10,454,200 


Total... ais ee 91,136,120 


“ This estimate is 17,514,393 seers, or 16 per cent., short of the result 
arrived at by reckoning up the consumption.and exports. Of this shortcoming 
the omission to reckon in the produce estimate the second crop on land that 
bears two crops a year accounts for a considerable part. The area of those 
lands is 49,246 acres; the second crap would be either wheat, barley, or maize; 
if we assume an average yield of this second crop at 250 seers per acre, the 
produce thus omitted from my original produce estimate equals 12,311,500 
seers, which is two-thirds of this shortcoming.” 


Table No. XVIII. shows the area of the several forests of the district 
which have been declared under the Forest Act, 
together with the degree of protection extended to 
each ; while Table No. XVII. shows the whole area of waste land which is 
under the management of the Forest Department. The following note on the 
forests of the district has been kindly furnished by Col. Batchelor ‘of the Forest 
Department. The forest administration is noticed in Chapter V., (page .) 


Arboriculture and forests. 


“ The Hazard forest division is divided into four Ranges, v/z., the Dunga- 

~ gali Range, the Kigin Range, the Siran Range, 

Hashes Sorel SYR and the Khdanpur Range, with a total area of 
151,282 acres ==236 square. miles. 


“The Dungagali Range is situated between the parallel of 33 “35, and 
: 34°10 north latitude and 73°18’ and 73°33’ east 
Verte bance Dungagali longitude, extending from Khairagali within 8 miles 


of Murree to the Ichur Stream. The range 
runs due north and south. 


The area reserved is 4,102,340 acres or 64°09 
square miles. And is divided into 48 chaks or blocks. 
Rdasorancdouthe OR ; in 1872-73 the total area reserved in the Dunga- 
Department. gali Range came under the immediate control of 
the Forest Department. 


Area of range. 
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“The chief trees are deoddr, ash, ber, walnut, drdwa, barangi or oak, 
barmi, kachel, chir, kain or elm, ona palluder, 
bana, khor, rhin or hoary oak, turkana or maple, 
kalakoth or wild cherry, and batungi or wild pear. 
“The zamindérs are entitled to so much for every tree felled by Govern- 
: ment according to its class, and as laid down by 
A ia °F Government in their schedule; also in the Forests of 
Bagun, Andri Seri, Larhi and Samli Dheni, the 
zamindars are entilled to cut grass in 417°63 acres, and the Bagan zamindérs 
only to graze their cattle in 214'44 acres. 


Principal kinds of trees. 


“In addition to the trees specified, grass and firewood is collected and sold 

4 during the season, to the pyblic in the Galis and 

Produce. at Murree. “ The trees are felled for scantling of 

sorts, according to the indents made on the Forest Department, by the Public 
Works Department and the public generally at Murree and elsewhere. 


The amount realized yearly in this range by the sale of grass 
Value, firewood and scantlings averages Rs. 22,882 per 
annum. 

“Comprises twenty-two rakhs ranging fram 116 acres to 8,776 acres in ex- 

Kécd tent, the total area of which is 87,487 acres or 89°82 
The Kagan Range, square miles. This range is situated between the. 
parallel of 34°24’ and 34°56 north latitude and the meridians of 73°18’ and 
73°45" east longitude. It extends from Batrassi gali (west of Garhi Habibulla) 
on the south to the hamlets of Gihar and Dura Dumma on the north. The 
general direction of the range is from south-west to north-east. 


“Derives its name from the Siran River, is made up of six rakhs which vary 

7 in size from 801 acres to 7,218 acres, The total 

The Siran Range. area of the range is 20,986 acres or 32°79 square 

miles. The geographical position of the Siran Range is between the parallel 

of 34°27’ and 34°40° north latitude and 73°10’ and 73°22’ east longitude. 

In 1872-73 the total areas reserved in the 

pede coe? the Forest K4e4n and Siran Ranges were made over to the 
ic bas Forest Department. 

“The forest praduce of these two ranges is deodér, ber, ash and inferior 

: pines principally. In some of the Kagan rakhs 

Kinds of trees. “kuth” (abilic trifora) and “kalbir” (datesca 

connahina) are also produced in large quantities. The roots of these plants 

are used extensively by the natives for dyeing pattu and other woollen. cloths 

‘The dye extracted from the “kuth” is a drab colour; from the “kalbir” a 

yellow dye is extracted. 


“The flocks passing yp and down, at the commencement and end of the 
season, are allowed grazing free for one day at 
each place, but only at those times. The other 
forest rights allowed are, rights of way through 
some of the rakhs and use of several springs or watering places. Each 
village is paid a seignorage on each tree felled by Government, according 
to its class. In both ranges, vz., K4_&1 and Siran this is carried out. 


Government and village 
rights, 
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Rights of gr azing and grass “ The rights to cut grass as well as to graze 
cutting, &c., allowed inre- cattle reserved to the zamindirs in the K4gan and 


served tracts. Siran ranges are as follows :— 
1. Subject to grazing right areas «ss-—«6,8 10 acres. 
2. Do. _to grass cutting rights ,, ” 4I2 
3. Do. to other usances 7 ase 446 ,, 


—_—_— 


Total vee 7,668 ” 


“The grazing of these two ranges is open every season, with the exception 
Prods of those forests in which felling has taken place ; 
i these are closed. When tenders are offered for 
the roots of the “kuth” and ‘“kulbir” the most favourable is accepted, and 
ene is given to collect the same during the season. The Forest 
epartment only fells timber, which is launched into the river Kunhar and 
caught at the different catching depéts and rafted to Jhelum to the Govern- 
ment Forest Sale Depét. No timber has up to date been cut on the Siran 
River. The inferior pines are sold to the zeminddrs for building purposes 
w hen required, 
“ The grazing of the Kdgin and Siran Ranges is sold by auction each 
Val season and is put up in blocks and realizes on an 
Aine: average Rs. 1,270. The timber which is the 
principal source of revenue in this division is caught and sold by the officer 
in charge at Jhelum, which is not in the Hazéra division. 
“ Contains thirty rakhs or blocks and vary from go to 6,400 acres. This 
range extends from the Sirh and Kainthalla hills 
Tieise Rate, oF Lowes (on the south-east border of Hazdra) to the south- 
east extremity of the Dungagali Range, which 
terminates near the village of Pirkot or in other words lies between the 
pea of 33°23’ and 34°5’ north latitude and 72°55’ and 73°23’ east 
jangitude, comprising an area of 31,786 acres or 40°67 square miles. 
“In November 1872, the forest area reserved 
Deon the: Foret 6 the Khénpur Range was made over to the 
Forest Department. 
“In the thirty rakhs in this range the trees 
Saal aa produced are as follows :— 


Eight rakhs are wooded with chir (pinus longifolia.) 
Nine rakhs produce chir and fuel timber combined, and 
Thirteen rakhs are entirely fuel rakhs. 


“The chfr rakhs occupy the north-western extremity of the range; then 
come the mixed rakhs of fuel and pine timber, whilst the fuel rakhs occupy 


the west and greater portion of the range. 
The kangar and amla trees are also to be found in small quantities, 
“The fuel consisting of phulai, khair, sanatha, is sald in blocks to the 
public by auction according to a regular working plan, which arranges for the 
quantity to be sald each year. 
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© The grass rakhs are sold by auction each year ; grass is cut and carried 
away, no grazing being allowed in this range, with the exception of certain 
areas in the rakhs (v/z., grazing rights in 746 acres, and grass cutting rights 
in 1,925 acres) in which the zamindirs have certain rights of grazing, &c. 


“ The zam{nddrs receive as in the other ranges a seignorage of so much 
Ps gnorag 
Government and village O07 all fuel, trees, &c., sold by the Forest 
rights. Department. The annual value of pfoduce sold 
Value. from this range “inclusive of grass rakhs” 
averages Rs. 5,000. , 


“Major Wace wrote as follows in 1874, ‘As yet no steps have been 
Pha: village: forsake, and taken to control the village forests, The 
their management. forests not reserved, or as we may term them, 
“the village forests,” are of considerable 
extent and value. For instance, none of the timber-bearing lands of 
the hill tracts in the west of the district have been reserved ; both the 
Gandgar and Tandwal hills in this portion of the district produce a 
great deal of forest, most valuable for the fuel and timber-supply of 
th: adjacent plains; it consists principally of phula and other inferior 
timber, byt, though inferior to the pine forests of the east and nor- 
thern portions of the district, it is nevertheless very valuable. In the 
hill ranges in the east and north of the district, we have not reserved 
the whole of the valuable pine and other forests, but only so much as 
could be spared fram the probable wants of the adjacent villages, and 
we have also excluded from the reservations small detached clumps 
and such pieces of forest as could not have been included without 
inconveniently complicating the forest boundary, or would have 
involved the maintenance of privileges incompatible with strict forest 
conservancy. In the glens (Agror, Konsh, and Bhogarmang) north 
af the Pakhli plain, we refrained fram reserving forests adjoining the 
independent border ; and in the Giddarpur estate I omitted from the 
reservations a valuable forest in consideration of the demands of the 
adjacent populous villages of the Pakhlf plain. 


‘' The questions involved in the management of these village 
forests are of great importance, and have yet to be decided. The 
Forest Regulation of 1873 is under revision, and it is proposed in the 
new Regulation about to be enacted ta give pawer to the Local 
Government to issue rules, the observance of which shall be binding 
on the village communities of the hill tracts in the mangement of 
their forests. [n the Government of India’s original rules of 1855 it was 
intended that the Local Government should have this power. The rules 
will be aimed at giving to hill villages the control of their forests 
under such restrictions as may from time to time be found neces- 
sary to prevent waste and to secure an ad :quate rate of repraductian. 
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“ At the sametime it must be stated that at present the hill villages 
are much more anxious to extend their cultivation than to preserve 
the forest left to them or the valuable trees scattered over their waste 
lands. It is of so much importance to a needy agriculturist to extend 
the area of his cultivated holding, and the returns of cultivation are 
now so valuable and so much more rapid than those to be derived 
from forest growing, that the agriculturists, for some time to come, 
are not likely themselves to be intelligently interested in the preser- 
vation of their forests. | would therefore urge that the new rules to 
be issued for the control of the village forests should provide effective 
safe-guards against the wasting of the resources of these village 
forests. Their conservation is of the first importance to the country 
at large, and if the greater portion of the requirements of the popul- 
ation were thrown onto the State Forests, it is probable that those 
forests would be unable to meet such a drain in addition to the 
demands of our cities, cantonments, and railways in the adjacent plain 
districts. 

Stock.—The live-stock of the district as returned in the Administration 
Reports is shown in Table No. XXII. The cattle of the district were roughly 
enumerated during the measurements of 1869-70 with the following result ; 
but from the means which Major Wace had of checking the accuracy of this 
enumeration, he has no hesitation in saying that the return of kine of all 
descriptions is much below the real mark, as also that of the sheep and 
goats :— 


Tahails, 
3 2 
2) 2s 1s 
Ed 3 
E 2 E E 
| = 2 & 
Plough bullocks ... 0. 0s. we |} 26,848 | 26,515 | 98,868 || 81,727 
Other bullocks and cows... ,.. || 16,794| 18742 | S0'000 || Bes45 
Buffaloes (male and female) ... — « 14,028 21,279 22,498 | 57.735 
Total kine ... ... | 87,170 | 68,536 | 72,901 | 95,007 
Sheep and goats... .. 9... wee 44,876 95,419 48 
(aan he ke ee 343 cei Me Sh Ma 
Horses ww. ‘uae sie sea aan 1,114 845 1,117 
Ponies, a5 cis sed, css ah 39 34 88 $06 
Donkeys ... ore see wte, ae 3,150 855 353 4,358 
Miles? jc" be. ee ee 379 678 5 08 1,560 
Grand total... ... |/ 107,071] 94,377 | 148,782 || g50,180 
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Some further details regarding shepherds and their flocks will be found 
in Chapter V., (page ). The cows and bullocks are small, and the former 
are poor milkers. ‘The buffalo cows are a good breed, and yield milk largely. 
The male buffaloes are little used for ploughing ; in fact they are not usually 
reared. The sheep are the short-tailed kind ; efforts have been made to cross 
them with English breeds, with the view of improving their wool, but without 
success, Both the sheep and goats are exported in large numbers to supply 
the towns and cantonments in the Peshdwar, Rawalpindi and Jhelum districts 
Some of the kine are also exported for the same purpose. 

A few camels are kept by the people of Lower Hazd4r4; they are a fair 
breed. The horses are small and inferior to the Rawalpindi breed. The 
mules and donkeys are small but hardy. 

The value of fair stock is— 


Plough bullocks ...  .. Re. 16 Camel on wus ase Ke, =O 
Cow ... aca vee wee di ke Horse ... reo is 9) «60 
Male buffalo aie sae” cat Se Pony ... nee step saa 60 
Female buffalo... aca, RO Mule... a ao i 300 
Goat, male ... oe a er | Donkey... See Seay as 8 
Goat, female a ae om 2 
Sheep, wether a ee re 
Sheep, ewe ... ee ae mae | 


The rise in prices since annexation is noticed below at page ‘ 
bi fo wbiek klae are The principle diseases to which kine are 
subject. subject, as described by the zam{nddrs themselves, 

are as follows :— 

Mal Marl, or Pranj.—The principle symptom is violent purging, mixed 
with blood. It occurs in an epidemic form at intervals of five or six years. 
It is very fatal and contagious ; but cattle which survive from an attack of it 
are never similarly attacked again. It generally kills in eight days. It 
attacks all kine alike. 

Garri.—The principal symptom is the formation of large boils on the 
quarters of the animal attacked. It is very fatal, but occurs rarely, and not 
generally in an epidemic form. 

Gal ghoti.—The principal symptom is the swelling of the throat, 
whence the name. It is very fatal, and occurs in an epidemic form, but does 
not spread as rapidly as the Afa/ disease. 

Makhar.—A species of mouth and foot-rot ; spreads rapidly by contagion. 
Is not ordinarily fatal. 

Tdéki.—A kind of paralysis brought on by sudden chill. 

Sari.—The principle symptom of this disease is the swelling of the whole 
body of the animal attacked. It occurs in epidemics, and is extremely 
contagious. It is nearly always fatal in 24 or 36 hours, and in this respect 
is the worst of all the diseases to which the cattle are subject. 

: . Sheep and goats are attacked by the Afokhkar 
pone dea nag and Sar complaints. The principle other diseases 
Bo ; to which they are liable are as follows :— 

Budhi.—Attacks goats, is similar to the Sari disease, but not so fatal. 

Phikari or Phirikhi.—Attacks both sheep and goats, is very fatal and 
contagious, and much dreaded by shepherds. 


Péon or Khdrish.—A disease of the skin which commonly occurs when 
fodder runs short. Is not generally fatal. 
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There are no horse or cattle fairs in the district. Tho Government 
stallions of the department of horse-breeding 
operations in the district are:— Horses 7; donkeys 
8 Of these 2 horses stand at Abbottabad ; 3 
horses and 6 donkeys at Harfpur; and 2 horses and 2 doukevs at 
Mansehra. There are 6 Hissdr bulls in the district. They are distri 
buted as follows :— 


With the Mokadam of Kot Najibu'la : oa 

Khanizaman Khan, Honorary Magistrate of Khilabat 

Kazi Faiz Alam of Sikandarpur 

Nadir Khan of Derwesh .., er ae 5 de 

Elshi Bakhsh Khan of Sarai Salch, and Khodadad 
Khé4n of Rihéina ... ik aa ee ee 1 

These are all in the Haripur tahsil; there is one with the Nawib 
of Amb. There are now no Government rams in the district. 

Hissdér bulls and the cross breed from them are much _ prized, 
especially in the Harfpur tahsfl, where the cows are larger than 
elsewhere in the district. There are now in the district 450 bullocks 
and 468 cows bred from them. Ten half-bred southdown and Leicester 
rams were received from Hissdr in January 1875; they did not thrive, 
One hundred and seventy shaw] goats in tribute from Kashmir were 
received between 1877 and 1879 ; they did not thrive in the care of their 
Kaghan keepers, and the balance 36 were sold during 1581 for Rs, 50 
to the Saiyads of Kaghdn under the sanction of the Panjab Government. 
Merino sheep were introduced into the district in 1855. They were 
tried all over the district, but were not prized by the people owing to 
the fineness of their wool; their feed and keep was a heavy charge on 
the Government, and under sanction of the Panj&b Government the 
7 remaining ewes in 1882 were divided between Khanizamén Khan 
Honorary Magistrate and Jégirdér of Khilabat, and Ghuldém Muhammad 
Mokadam of Kot Najfbulla. In 1882-83 the ewes and the half-breed 
produce from them had dwindled down to 1 ram and 2 ewes, 


Government breeding ope- 
rations. 


eee 
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SECTION B.—OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES, 
AND COMMERCE. 


Table No. XXIII. shows the principal occupations followed by males 
; of over 15 years of age as returned at the census of 
Occupations of the people. 199; But the figures are perhaps the least satis- 
factory of all the census statistics, for reasons explained at pages of 
the Census Report; and they must be taken subject to limitations which 
are given in some detail in Part II., Chapter VIII. of the same Report. The 
figures in Table No. XXIII. refer only to the population of :5 years of age 
and over. The figures in the margin 
show the distribution of the whole popu- 
___ lation into agricultural and non-agricultu- 
Agricultural ...| 4.237 | 264,017 ral, calculated on the assumption that 
Non-agricultural | 14,553 | 124,268 the number of women and _ children 
== «(dependent upon each male of over 15 
Total —_«. | 18,790 | 888,285 years of age is the same whatever his 
occupation. These figures, however, include as agricultural only such part 
of the population as are agriculturists pure and simple; and exclude not 
only the considerable number who combine agriculture with othe occupations, 
but also the much larger number who depend in great measure for their 
livelihood upon the yield of agricultural operations. Major Wace gives the 
following as the result of his Settlement enumeration (1869-70) of the 
resident population, excluding Cantonments. 
Of the total (343,505 souls) population ofthe district 77 per cent. or 
263,607, are agriculturists ; and of these agriculturists— 
7,118, Or 3 per cent., are Hindtis and Sikhs; 
77,743, Or 29 per cent., are Afghins and allied races ; 
178,746, or 68 per cent., are other Mahomedans, 
The following figures show the distribution of the agriculturists and non 
agriculturists according to the principal divisions of caste and tribe, according 
to the Settlement enumeration papers, in percentages. 


Population. | Towns. | Villages, 


Tabsil Haripur. | Teel Abbott) | Tahsil | motal District. 


aba Mansshra. 
Fi |g ¢ E| 
2 2 2 ie 
| 3 g/2 2|3 ge 
2/43 2/43 2/2 = (8 
B\¢ 2/¢ Fae 3 1h 
g(?| ga 2, g |2 ?| 4/2 |é 3 
Sif) alte] 2 Fle] 82 Ble 
Hindus and Sikhs| 4 | 16 7| 3) 14 5 1| 7 2] 3 | 12 5 
Afghéns and 
allied races ...| 26 | 5 21/25/15] 23 |38|15| 32 }29 | 19) 95 
Other Mahome- 
dans + | 70 | 79 72)72! 71 72 ;61)| 78) 66 | 68 6 70 
100 [100 100 |100 || 0, 4{100 100 | )...\;i00 ton!) 
Total “| 33 | 100 | 79/21 } 109 | 74 [26 } 00) { "Dg! | 100 


rep 
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More detailed figures for the occupations of both-males and females will 
be found at pages 152 to 160 of Table XIIA. and pages to of 
Table XIIB. of the Census Report of 1881. The figures for female occu- 
pations, however, are exceedingly incomplete, no occupation being returned 
for of the females of more 


than 15 years old inthe district. Those occupations that were returned by 
the largest numbers of women are shown below :— 


Number of Females over 15 years old. 
Occupaton. 


Towns. Villages. 


The Deputy Commissioner wrote as follows in the Census Report of 1881 
regarding the occupations of women and children. ‘ Women and children 
of both sexes help their husbands and parents both in their field labour and 
the special occupations they resort to when their fields do not want their 
special attention. Women do not join in field labour till after a certain age, 
z. e. till about 25. For the most part women attend to household duties. 
Amongst the wealthier zeminddrs, &c. women do embroidery inred and 
blue cotton on white “ Ghara.” Some few of the richest work in silk 
ona ground of Ghara, and weave fancy baskets of wheaten straw-work, 
work fancy patterns on their wall in mud worked up with grass, tend 
bees in the hilly parts of the district, &c. ; but all these labours are household 
duties not resorted to asa means of earning money. Widows resort to 


various occupations, “ chiefly menial labour which they usually give up on 
remarriage.” 


ee " Table No. XXIV. gives statistics of the 
1 dustrit _ BN 
rater ates es and snanufactures of the district as they stood 
in 1881-82. 


Mr. Lockwood Kipling, principal of the Lahore School of Art, has 
kindly furnished the following note on some of the special industries of the 
district :— 

The domestic art of Silk embroidery on cotton articles of attire 
Mazara Phulkéri. attains in this district to a higher quality than in 

any other part of the Province. In colour, line, 
and variety of stitch, the phu/kdris sent to the Punjab Exhibition of 1882, 
from Hazara, were voted the first place. The smaller scarves and bags in 
black or dark green cotton, with coloured silk, were more like Turkish embroi- 
dery than the ordinary Indian type of phu/kdri. There is no trade in these 
pretty fabrics, which form the occupation of the leisure of busy housewives. 
It is true that widows earn a little money by the needle, but their work is 
usually sold within the wide bounds of the family and its friends, and there is 
no production for the English market. 
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Silver is wrought here into necklaces and other articles, mostly consis- 
ting of plates cut out in a Persian cartouche form, 
made convex and roughly embossed and graven, 
the ground being filled with an imitation of enamel in green or red. The 
effect is bold and handsome, though the work is undeniably coarse. An 
Elephant necklace by an Abbott-abad Silversmith shown at the Punjab 
Exhibition was a striking object, and was purchased for Lord Northbrook’s 
collection of silver ornaments. 

Wheaten straw basket work, similar in principle to the palm-leaf basket 
work of Muzaffargarh is here brought to some 
perfection. ‘The straw is particularly bright and 
strong. The forms are suggested from those of earthen or metal vessels, 
and built up in rows of plaits, instead of being, as in ordinary basket work, 
woven on a frame work of ribs. The ware is suitable for card and waste- 
paper baskets, and for many domestic purposes. It is pretty in appearance, 
sufficiently durable and very cheap. 

The manufactures of Haz&r& are of only local importance. The 

principal one is the weaver’s trade. The 
Presa ioreetacn es and best weavers reside at Kot NaAjibulla, Sardi 
: Salih and Khallabat, in the Haripur plain. 
Nearly every village has afew looms ; the weavers of the larger 
villages being generally the best. The manufacture consists mainly 
of the coarse cloths (khaddar and sisi or shhakér), which form the 
common clothing of the people. The finer productions are chiefly 
langis and siléras. The best lingis are made in the Haripur plain ; 
the smaller ones, worn as turbans, are about 7 yards long, and 
134 inches wide; the larger ones, worn round the shoulders 
as sheets, are 10 yards long and 1} yards wide; they are both dyed 
a dark indigo blue; a narrow strip of red silk is woven into their edges, 
and the two ends are similarly ornamented with silk and gold thread 
according to the means of the purchaser. The price of the smaller 
ones varies from Rs. 8 to 15 ; and of the larger ones from Rs. 10 to 23, 
according to the amount of ornamentation applied. Even in the 
cheapest, the gold thread and silk represent more than half the price. 
The sildra is a sheet worn principally by the Jadiin women ; it is woven 
of thread of different dyes, the several colours crossing each other in 
lines ; the colours principally used are blue, purple, red, and green ; 
the red predominates. 

Major Wace in 1872 thus discussed the census figures for weavers 
of 1868.:— [he Census Returns give the total number of weavers in 
the district (including their families) at 23,038 souls. Taking six souls 
per house, this would give 3,840 looms. Making a deduction for those 
employed in making blankets, it is probable that not less than 3,790 
looms are engaged in the home manufacture of cotton cloth. At a low 
estimate of the clothes required by the population, and after allowing 
for the English cloth used, the annual out-turn of these looms is probably 
worth about Rs. 4,61,000, or a fraction less Rs. 122 per loom. The 
khaddar sells at ten yards* per rupee ; it is woven half yard wide. 
The ssfi is dearer, according to the amount of silk put into it.” 


Silver work. 


Wheat straw basket work 


*Bahddarshéhi measure = }{ English measure. 
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In the glens at the north of the district there is a considerable 
manufacture of blankets from sheep’s wool. The blankets vary in 
price from Rs. 2 to 10. The average value is Rs. 4. A blanket of 
this value averages 14 feet long by 5 feet broad, and weighs 7 Ibs. 
The total manufacture is probably worth Rs. 50,000 per annum. 
About one-fourth is exported to Southern Haz4ré and the Rawalpindi 
district, and the rest is used as clothing and bedding in the places 
where it is manufactured. 

Before British rule the smiths of Khdnpur, Mamarhdl, and 
Bharreh, were noted for their spears, and those of the principal 
Gandgar villages and Dhamtaur for the swords manufactured by 
them ; fair matchlocks were also made by them. 

From a quarry of hard rock in the village of Pind Khan Khel, 
north of Haripur, millstones are supplied to the villages of the Haripur 
plain, and tothose in the Harroh and Hasan Abdéal ilaqahs. 

A few remarks are called for on the water-mills of the district. 

Mills These mills are of three kinds: flour-mills 
; called Jandar, mills for husking rice called 
Paikoh, and mills for cleaning cotton called Belné. The flour-mills 
are found all over the district ; the two other descriptions of mills are 
confined principally to the Mansahra tahsil. The great majority of 
the mills are situate on the Harroh, Dor, Siran, and Kunhér rivers, but 
they are also erected wherever a small hill stream supplies sufficient 
waterpower. There are a few mills for making snuff at Sardi Sélih 
and Khénpér in the Haripur tahsil. The number of mills worked 
respectively by the mill-owners and by tenants is as follows :— 


3 No. of mills worked by 
3 é tenants. 
ae | 2 a 
Tahsil. moO 3 
fs | & te 
eae co) 2 3 
On sa oi 
6A = oF 
4 Ee i 
Haripur Flour-milla we 155 
Abbott-abad ditto one 214 
Mansabra_ ditto eee 218 
Mills for husking rice and cleaning cotton 47 
Tetriot { Flour milla | 687 
Total district { Other do zs 47 
Total one 634 


The mills have been in many cases erected by the tenants. 
Information concerning the rents paid by those tenants and the 
charges made at the mills will be found in the section on tenures 


(page) 
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There are no statistics available for the general trade of the 
Course “and nature of ‘istrict, though Table No. XXV. gives 
trade. particulars of the river traffic that passes 
through the district. 

The exports and imports of food-grains have already been 
Noticed at page : 

There can be no doubt thatthe trade of the district has 
uncergone a most extraordinary development since annexation. 
During the year 1872-73. Major Wace caused the import and 
export trade of the Haripur town with the tracts south of it to be 
registered. The clerks who registered the trade were located at 
the village of Darwesh, just north of the point where the roads to 
Kéla-ki-Saréi and Hasn Abdal bifurcate, and were closely supervised. 
The following statements give the total imports and exports for 12 
months. The cereals, ghf, and cotton, are valued at the average of the 


prices prevailing from 1861 to 1871; the rest of the articles at the 
prices quoted by the traders. 
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Imports. 


Weight | Sérs per 


Whence _princip- 


Nu. Article. in Sérs.| Rupee, | VU | guy imported. Remarks. 
Ta Sérs. |Sérs. Ch) Re. we ake =e 
1 | English cloths... | 1,09,326) 0 24} 6,60,060) Amritsar and Perhaps half_ was 
Culeutta ... | en route for Inde- 
t: Terri 
2 | Salt : [27,07 15 | 3,42,025| Kalébégh  ... [Peo thea etry 
for Kashmir. 
3 | Indigo 55,3: 49| 1,90,640| Mooltan—.. Itwocthinten route 
for Independent 
. Territ y. 
4 | Cotton 2,59,902 2 2 1,21,402) Wazirabad on 
s fined), | 3,15,643) 3 3,762| Jullundur 
5 | Sugar (refined), | 3,15, 3 98, ullundur =... | (Kh i 
6 Sugar (raw) ... | 4,59,152) 6 10] 69,306) Do, Res Guy 
7 | Iron «| 2,01,3401 3 14] 52,327 fin Dadan 
0. 
8 | Tobacco «| 2,97,132} 7 1 38,745) Peshawar... 
9 | Copper vessels} 14,320} 0 6] 35,800| Pind Dédan Khan 
and pewter ... 
10 | Souft 62,313] 2 3| 28,170| Peshawar — ... | About 8,000 rupesa 
worth is used in 
Hazard. The reat 
is exported to 
Kashmir and In- 
pendant Terri- 
11 | Cotton thread} 21.763 1 4] 17,920! Pind Dédan| 
(white), Khan 
12 | Sugar candy ...| 38,483} 2 6 16,541) Amritsar ++ | (Misri). 
13 | Wheat, Rice,| 1,36, Various} 12,896 
Gram, éc. prices. 
14 | Majith «| 33,760) 2 8] 13,591) Dera Ismail 
Khan 
15 | Soap «| 87,841) 2 14] 13,151) Amritsar and 
Rawalpindi 
16 | Dried fruits ...| 76,253) 6 2 12,456] Peshawar 
17 | Tea ee 4,040) O 714 8,140) Rawalpindi 
18] Mango, Anédr| 62,220) Various 7,591} Do. and Pesh. 
Lemon, &c. prices. dwar 
19 | Pepper(black)...{ 6,480] 0 18] 6,525 Pind Dédan 
n 
20 Soda and Alum, 75,293} Various 6,487, Do, 
prices. 
21 | Sajji 43,912 a Ps 5,500) Rawalpindi 
‘0. 
22 | Silk its 180| 0 3,4] 4,500] Amritsar 
23 | Miscellaneous... oa 43,359) 
Total Value hsot,r0s 
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Exporrs. 


Weight | Séra per 


Whence princip- 


No. Article. in Sérs.| Rupee. Value. ally imported. Remarks, 
Sérs. Sérs. Rs. ‘ ; grat es ep 
1|Ghi, clarified |10,49,308) 1 10 | 6,356,323) Peshawar dis- Half of the ghi 
butter trict a eee a iE 
2 | Maize w+» 2,57,880, 2¢ 14 1,71,171} Ditto... 1] Wuon ie aie 
3 | Mustard oil 4,209,160, 3 13 | 1,13,881| Ditto... }) Hato Kash. 
4 | Barley «++ [18,59,289 31 7 | 59,142 Ditto... | mir, and about 
5 | Wheat w. | 7,68,725] 19 13 | . 38,80! Ditto 7) ry of the maize 
6 | Rice (coarse) ... | 4,68,753) 9 13] 47,771 ge ieee and Raa trom Indes 
atahjang. r 
7 | Snuff ...| 82,056] 2 38| 37,096 Praia he plage MEG ade 
8|Turmeric .,. | 1,31,131] 5 14] 22,320 ios and Pesh- nell minah agai 
war, rs 
9 | Mash 2,16,985| 14 3 | 15,204] Rawalpindi | of grain, ghi and 
10 | Fruits 2,30,083) Miscel- | 12,9983) Hazro | Rawal-| © un plats as 
laneous re, Pe giedes 80 escaped regis- 
. . Nan 3 
11 | Mastr . | 2,023,880 17 12] 11,430] Rawalpindi Lee, 
12 |Mustard | 74,7001 148 5,152} Peshiwar t ng neh - v 
13 [Kuthand Kalbir®| 40,0001 7 8] 5,326|Amritsar = and| ‘70m ‘ 
Rawalpindi 
14 | Honey ee} 17, 3.8 5,066] Peshawar and 
Rawal pindi 
16 | Moth «| 99,420) 22 0 4,519| Rawalpindi 
16 | Potato wee | 74,2 20 0 3,714] Peshdwar — 
17 | (nferior grains.. | 45,419) Miccl. 3,358] Rawalpindi 
18 | Skins acy ass 3,475| Peshawar 
19 | Miscellaneous... Miscel. 7,101] Rawalpindi, 


Peshawar, Der: 
Ismail Khan, 


Total Value ... h 2,02,44 


The trade from the large villages south of Haripurto the _ Rawal- 
pindi district escaped this registration; so did a small trade to 


® This Kuth is the Aucklandia costus, described at page 356 of Powell's “ Punjab 
Products,” principally used as incense in China, to oiich couniey itis exported from 
India. It grows wild in the Kagan valley and the northern portion of Balékot. The 
principal export is from Kashmir, and its value was not known to the owners in these 
tracts until some years ago, when a merchant from Kashmir obtained their permission 
to digit. He paid them the first year Re. 1 per maund (paka) for the permission ; the 
next year the owners charged Ra. 2 or 3 pet maund, and now they charge Rs. 5 per 
maund, The root is generally dug from September to November ; it loses three-fourths 
its weight in drying. The mélikana ig cage on the dry weight. The cost of digging 
it and conveying it to Bélikot is about Rs. 24 per maund, and it sells for Rs, 10 per 
maund (paka) at Bélékot equal to Ra, 84 per English maund. The cost of conveyance 
at Amritsar varies from Rs, 3 to 3¢ per maund, and it sells at Amritsar at Rs, 144 per 
English maund. The amount shown in above statement probably includes Kuth from 
Kashmir as well as from Kagén. 

The Kalbir plant (Datisca Cannalina) is described at page 191 of Stewart's “ Punjab 
Plants,” also grows in Kagan. Its roote are used to dye woollen thread and silk. It is 
Ale in sae Rs, 2 per maund, and st Amritsar Re.6 per maund. The exports of 
this are small, 
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Rawalpindi va Khanpur, the trade vrdé Tarbela to Yusafzaf, and the 
trade of the district to Murree, and direct from the south-eastern hill 
tracts to Rawalpindi. 

If allowances be made for these omissions, and for the remarks 
made against a few articles in the above statements, the following 
estimate of the annual imports and exports of the district will not err 
on the side of exaggeration : — 


ee 


Imports. Exports. 


Fi Weight | Value . Weight | Value 

Articles. in sérs. | rupees. Articles. in sérs. | rupees. 
English cloths ... 54,658 |3,30,000|/Ghi  ... «| 8,30,323) 2,00,000 
Salt at By . | 9,50,108 | 1,20,000 |] Maize *... ‘i 51,09,456) 2,05,406 
Indigo ... ene --»| 14,509] 50,000 || Mustard oil 7,57 023} 2,00,000 
The other articles, as in Barley ... '37,72,491} 1,20,000 
preceding Statement... 5,91,808 | Wheat ... 11,88,750} 60,000 


Rice... | 490,625] 50,000 
The other articles, as in 


preceding Statement, sis 1,36,852 


Sheep goats ane eae 
sce para. 49 of ChapterIV. 
50,000 


Total Rs. ... |10,91,808| Total Rs. ... |20,22,258 


From enquiries made at Haripur it can be stated with some 
F Pare certainty that for the first ten years after 
ti i . fi F 
an ene ra silk, annexation the imports of English cloths, 
indigo, and silk did not exceed in value 
Rs. 70,000 per annum. They now are not less than—+ 
English cloths 


ws ies wen Bat late ome 3,30,900 

thread... cease aula eee ” 17,000 
Indigo a ae a EOE ZS Fa 50,000 
Silk Be Se de Va oe ake. 4,500 


Total. ,, 4,01,500 

The salt entered in the imports is the red salt of the cis-Indus 
Consumption of salt. Mines. Though the transport of black salt 
east of the Indus is prohibited, the difference 
t the black salt is largely smuggled in to the 
: sells in Hazara for 8 sérs the rupee, tie black 
salt sells in the adjacent tracts of Peshawar district at 50 sérs per 
rupee, and is largely consumed in the western portion of the Haripur 
tahsil and in the Mansahra tahsfl. The uncertainty that must under 


of price is so great tha 
district. The red salt 


* Major Wace was told by my i i 
r 'y most reliable informants that these figures understate 
the maize exported by at least 1,31,000, sérs, value Rs. 50, 000, 


+ So much only as is used in the district is stated, 
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these circumstances exist concerning the total amount of salt consumed 
in Hazéré, prevents any correct calculation concerning the average 
amount consumed per head of population. But the people are able 
to obtain salt in abundance both for themselves and for their cattle. 


Of the other articles given in the list of imports, now aggregating 
in value six lakhs, we can safely assert that 
very little was imported at annexation. 

A small deduction should be made from the whole imports on 
account of the things intended for the use of the cantonment of 
Abbott-abad (population 4,483). 


Other importe. 


On the other hand, the exports consist entirely of articles of 
Exports agricultural produce and butter. There was 
: probably, even in Sikh rule, a small export of 
grain and butter, but nothing to be compared with the present large 
trade. This trade received its principal stimulus during the Punjab 
famine of 1860-61, and has since gone on increasing. The grain is 
exported principally to the dry tracts in the west of the Rawalpindi 
district, to the Khattak country, trans-Indus, and to Peshawar; the 
grain exported is principally carried on camels, bullocks, and mules ; 
a large part is brought direct from the agriculturists and Khatrfs of 
the district by Khattaks and other residents of Rawalpindi and 
Pesh&war, who come to Hazéré to purchase the grain, bringing with 
them the bullocks on which they load it and carry it away. During 
the greater part of the year droves of these bullocks laden with grain 
going southward are constantly met on the district trunk road. The 
butter is exported on the same carriage, principally to Peshawar, It 
is bought up in the first instance by the local Khatris who are in 
the habit of making advances to the cattle-owners in order to secure 
a constant supply. 


Of the total trade aggregating (imports 11 lakhs and exports 
10 lakhs) total 21 lakhs, or £210,000 we can 
safely assert that two-thirds did not exist 
in A.D. 1852. 

Hazara is one of the districts in which foreign trade is registered ; 
Foreign trade and the following note on the subject has been 

Orga reds compiled from the returns of Jate years :— 

There are two trade ports in this district ; one at Mangal, where trade 
with Kashmfr and also with the independent territories of Nidhar, Kohistan 
and Childs is registered ; and the other at Darband where trade with the 
Independent country to the west of the district is registered, In 1882-83 
the value of the registered trade was :— 


Total trade. Net increase 
since annexation, 


F Imports, Exports. 

Vid Mangal with Kashmir «. Res, 2,60,993 ... Rs. 2,98,497 
Do. with Independent Territory ... ,, 71,222. A 

Vid Darband +. oy «2,038,504 ... =, 1,59,621 


The Kashmir trade in the statements is mixed up with that of five other 
districts, and the Bajaur trade with that of Peshawar. Wood, fibres, 
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ghi are the great imports from Bajaur. Cotton, piece-goods, cotton, gram 
and salt are the chief exports ; but whether this is in all points equally true 
of the Hazdra trade alone, is perhaps doubtful. 


SECTION C.—PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


Table No. XXVI. gives the retail bazaar prices of commodities for the 
Prices, wages, rent-rates, last twenty years. The wages of labour are shown 
interest. in Table No. XXVII, and rent-rates in Table 
No. XXI. ; but both sets of figures are probably of doubtful value. 

During the currency of the cue Settlements a great rise in 

Ae ah rices too lace. Major Wace collected v 

ae Prices since an- fall statistics at the iegulan Settlement, which will 

be found in Appendix 10 of his Report. The prices 
recorded were those of harvest time, the Haripur prices being taken for 
the lower, and the Mansahra and Baffa prices for the upper half of the 
district. It was found that the villages were commonly able to sell their 
grains at harvest at rates little low er than the quotations prevailing in the 
principal markets. 

An examination of the return shows that the principal fluctua- 
tions in prices are attributable to four distinct periods. 

(1) A.D. 1834 to 1846, when Sikh rule was in full force in the 
district. 

(2) A.D. 1847 to 1852, when the country was recovering under 
the first Summary Settlement ; alarge number of persons who had left 
the district under Sikh rule returned ; cultivation increased rapidly ; 
and general confidence was restored. 

(3) A.D. 1853 to 1860, years of settled and improving British; 
administration, 

(4) A.D. 1861 to 1871, a period of high prices, which were in 
the first instance promoted by the Punjab famine of 1860-61 but have 
since been maintained. There isa marked increase in the prices of 
the latter half of this period over those of the first half. 

The average prices of the more important crops during each 
period are tabulated in the following statement ; the prices given 
against each period are those of the Haripur market ; the prices of 
the Mansahra market were, as arule, a little cheaper: to these 
are added the rates used for assessment purposes in 1872 :— 
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The following statement shows for each of the articles entered in 
the previous statement the value in each period of] so much produce 
as in the second period sold for Rs. 100 :— 


: kc ls) 1S 
Period. BS |e |. | 
2 _ |p 2 2 e [8 
Sig 8 la/8 la jo la 
2/5 $|8 j- 1/5 8 ola 

Sia 3 iS iS (8 Is ls 5 
eB | F a la 6 fe le is 


es | 


(1) A.p, 1834 to 1846) 81) 64 147'166!151 150]117) 98} 82 
(2) a.p. 1847 to 1852/100}100] 100 100;100,100}100}100 100) ( 
(3) A.D. 1853 to 1860} 96)100)116)116! 981 99} 87/105 102!121'113, 97]109 116 109)117 


) A.D, 1861 to 1867)106/100)161/165)137 135{107|118 128/154}151/125|135,167|2 
(4 
A.D, 1868 to 1871/106/140] 204 301/262 271 161/146 217,307 /286/268 an 221 


Wheat, barley, and maize, which togetber cover three-fourths of 
the cultivation of the district, and are also the most marketable of its 
products, sold from 1868 to 1871 at three times the average prices 
which ruled from 1847 to 1852. The great majority of the remaining 
products have more than doubled in price. 

Of equal importance to the agriculturists of Hazéréis the great 
Rise in value of cattle, tise which has taken place since 1852 in the 
flocks, and mileh pro- value of cattle, flocks, and butter (ghf). In the 
duce, hill tracts itis acommon practice for an agri- 
culturist, whose rents or revenue quota are fixed in cash, to raise the 
required money, not by the sale of the grain which his land produces, 
but by the sale of the butter which his milch cattle have yielded to him, 
To people of such habits, the rise of prices shown in the following 
statement is of great importance. In most instances prices have 
doubled :— 


| 


Tahs{l Haripur and 


Abbott-abad. Tahsil Mansahra. 

Items, Averageprice| Average price} 

during 10 | Price in during 10 | Price in 

years ending} 1870, years ending} 1870, 

1853 A.D. 1853 A.D. 

_ Se | es ES |S enn Cy: 

| Rs, A. P. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P.| Res. A. 
Plough bullock .. 0 3... 10 8 OO}; 280) Oo; 900 
Female buffalo... oo... 2600] 5100 30 0 0; 48 00 
Cow MiG, BS OS cats Get 900] 1800 10 0 0; 11:00 
Sheep (ram or wether) ... 100 28 0} 130 20 0 
Sheep(ewe) 0. we 012 0 200 100 200 
Goat(male) 100 20 0 120 300 
Goat (female) aa 120 200 150 200 

Ghi, Ibs. per rupee, 7 ibs. | 34 Ibs, 10 ths, 5 ths. 
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It is a common remark that before a zamfinddr had a difficulty 
in selling his butter, but that now the butter is in such demand that 
the Khatrfs have to make arrangements to keep themselves regularly 
supplied. Before, the zamindars took their butter to the Khatris for 
sale; now the Khatris pay them money in advance for it. 


During the currency of the Summary Settlement the income from 
: grass and wood has become a valuable asset 
me value of grassnd in considerable portions of the district. Prior 
to our rule they were not ordinarily of any 
value. But their value has been steadily increasing in all parts of the 
district ever since our rule commenced. For some years past the 
hill tracts which surround the Haripur plain have sold a great deal of 
grass and wood in the Haripur town and in the large villages of the 
plain. Large quantities of wood are also sold from the Gandgar hills 
to Attock, Chach, and Hasn Abdél. Similarly not a few villages in 
the neighbourhood of the Abbott-abad cantonment make considerable 
profits by the sale of wood and grass. And a great deal of grass is sold 
to the small stations which have sprung up on the Murree and Abbott- 
abad road, 


In short, in all the hill tracts of the Haripur tahsfl, and in nearly 
the whole of the Abbott-abad tahsfl, the villages are now able to realize 
profits by the sale of their grass, and also in large portions of these 
tahsils by the sale of wood for fuel also. 


The average price of both grass and wood, when sold in the Hari- 
pur plain, or at Abbott-abad and the large villages adjacent, is four 
maunds for the rupee. In the winter months the dried grass that has 
been stored in the autumn not unfrequently sells for three maunds for 
the rupee. The green grass suplied in the summer months to the 
stations on the Abbott-abad and Murree road sells for six or eight 
maunds for the rupee. 


In the Mansahra tahsfl, there are not at present the same oppor- 
tunities for the sale of fuel and grass as in the lower portion of the 
district, and the places in this tahsf{l, where the zamfndérs can realize 
cash profits by these means, are the exception. 


The Government own a grass rakh at Mdénakréi near Haripur 
Annual selling value of which furnishes good evidence of the valuable 
the Government grass mature of the profits drawn by the agriculturists 
rakh at Haripur. from their grass lands. Its area is 584 acres; 
from 1866 to 1871 the annual lease of this rakh sold at 54 annas per 
acre, in 1872 at 64 annas, and in the two subsequent years at 9} 
annas per acre. The sole product of the rakh is grass, and the grass 
is sold by the lessee in the Haripur market in compe tition with an 
abundant supply-of other grass from the adjacent hills ° 

jr 
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The figures of Table No. XXXII. give the average values of land 


in rupees per acre shown in the 


Period. Sale, |Mortgage, ™Margin for sale and mortgage ; 

aay BoB? but th quality of land varies so 

enormously, and the value return- 

1366 £9 to ae %. i “ - ie ed isso often fictitious, that but 
0 1877-78 ... * . 

1878-79 to 1881.82 | 11 15| 10 1 little reliance can be placed upon 


the figures. Rent rates are dis- 
cussed in the section on tenures ( pages to ‘ 
The great preierny of se district sie? ee has, i. might 
: ave been expected, greatly enhanced the value 
SHE Te Oe of land. At the beginning of our rule Jand had 
little value. It was not an uncommon. occurrence for some lands to be 
handed over to an agriculturist on no other condition than that he 
should pay the revenue. Since the great rise in prices commenced in 
1861, land has steadily risen in value so much, that what land hada 
selling value at annexation is now worth more than double its former 
rice. 
. It is not too much to say that, asa general rule, land cannot be 
bought. The prosperity of the agricultural population, the high prices 
of agricultural produce which have prevailed now for 21 years past, and 
the feelings of the old proprietary classes (who regard the sale of land 
as dishonourable), combine to secure this result. Where debts or 
other emergencies force a man to part with his land, he ordinarily 
mortgages it, and only rarely sells it outright. 
Tho mortgage rates are commonly higher than the selling rates. 
The explanation of this apparent anomaly appears to be that the sales 
are due to exceptional circumstances ; they ordinarily occur among the 
families whose connection with the land is of late standing, or they are 
contracted for the prior of dealing with a stray field, which one side 
in the contract wishes to add to his holkling, and the other side does not 
care to retain in his possession, or the vendor is a spendthrift, parting 
with his patrimony carelessly. But the mortgages represent tho 
ordinary land transfers of the country, and afford the best standard of 
the real value of the land. An old loan account has to be squared, or 
money has to be borrowed for a domestic emergency ; in either case the 
borrower covers the loan by mortgaging a small portion of his best land. 
He will pass off inferior land on the mortgagee if he can, but the mort- 
gageo is generally in a position to see that the land is good of its kind. 
The mortgages are in almost every case usufructuary, and the mortgagees 
are generally the village Khatris. The loans covered by these mortgages 
bably include a good deal of accumulated interest, but the mortgagee is 
ordinarily placed in full possession, the whole profits sre taken as the 
interest of the debt, and the land is released only when the mortgage 
debt has been repaid. . 


Omitting exceptional villages, the highest prices for land “prevail 
in Tarbela, in the irrigated tract round Haripur, and in the vicinity of 
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the Abbott-abad cantonment. In Tarbela the best irrigated land 
bagh or kata) commands Rs. 50a kan4l or Rs. 400 an acre; the 
average of the recorded mortgages is Rs, 200 an acre. Rs, 200 is not an 
uncommon mortgage price for the best irrigated land round Haripur. 
And in 1871 Government had to pay Rs. 320 per acre for manured 
unirrigated land in the vicinity of Abbott-abad, nor coulda private 
purchaser have bought the same land at a cheaper rate. At the 
beginning of the following year Government paid Rs. 160 an acre for 
unirrigated unmanured land in the same vicinity. [In the Haripur and 
Abbott-abad tahsil good manured land (unirrigated) will readily 
command Rs. 100 per acre, the unmanured lands, from Rs. 10 to Rs. 50 
per acre according to quality. In the Mansahra tahsil the irrigated rice 
fields and manured unirrigated lands command from Rs. 50 to Rs. 120 
per acre, the dry unmanured land from Rs. 10 to Rs. 50 per acre 
according to quality. 

In 1871 Major Wace caused a return to be prepared of all transfers 
by sale and mortgage, recorded in the Settlement papers as having 
taken place since annexation, which were still in force. (Of the 
mortgages made and redeemed, no records existed owing to the absence 
of all previous village papers). On the next page will be found the total 
results of the return thus compiled ; it includes sales and mortgages of 
occupancy rights ( where such transactions have taken place) as 
well as of proprietary rights :— 
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In this Statement the average price realized (columns 1:5 and 16) is 
calculated not on the total area transferred, but on the cultivated area only. 
The uncultivated lands included in the sales are subsidiary items to the main 
transactions, which are concerned principally with the transfer of the culti- 
vated fields. This does not affect the correctness of the calculation in column 
16, for the Revenue referred in that column is calculated on the cultivated 
area only. This Statement shows that for some years past land has been 
treated as worth more than 40 years purchase of the new assessments. 

The weavers, of whom there are some ae villes®, are paid their 

wages in cash. he agriculturists themselves 
hsciaiaiccibns Hee the thread, which is spun by the women 
from home-grown cotton. Inthe Sikh time and during the first years of 
British rule, the weavers would weave seven sheets (each containing twelve 
yards of cloth) for one rupee. During the last ten years they have begun to 
charge the same sum for four sheets. For weaving a superior lungi (blue sheet 
or turban, with variegated ends and border) the charge has risen from 14 annas 
(one rupee gunda) to Re. 13 and Rs. 2. The dyer’s wages have risen but 
slightly. The original charge for dyeing one serof thread with indigo was 
one rupee ; now Re. 1-2-0 is charged. For printing a sheet with colours they 
used to charge 4 annas; now they charge 8 annas. Prior to British rule, a 
day-labourer received his food or an anna per diem ; now he can earn 2 annas 
a day in the villages, and 3 annas a day in the towns and cantonments. The 
wages of carpenters, masons, and blacksmiths in towns and cantonments vary 
from 6 annas per diem upwards according to skill. A skilful workman can 
earn 12 annas aday, all the best workmen of this class come from the Panjdb 
proper. The wages paid to reapers are noticed inSection A.(page —_) Table 
XX VII. shows town rates of labour as returned in the Administration Reports. 

The current measures of capacity in Hazdrd are based on the odi. The 
odi is a wooden measure, carved out of one piece 
of wood of flat form and round circumference. Its 
inside measurements average 11 inches in diameter and three inches in depth, 
‘The odis of the different tracts differ, as also do those of the several villages 
in each tract; the measure is not of any exact capacity; each village car- 
penter makes it by guess. The zamind4rs universally measure the grain by 
the odi, not by weight. The measure is always heaped. The scale of its 


divisions and multiples is as follows :— 
Bara) i siesta eee ey ST OE 


60 Odis ... ar ae vee aes eS oa +. = 1 Chhat 
There are other items inthe scale. For instance, 5 odis=1 ara; 40 
odis = 1 wahtar, except in Pakhli where the wahtar is 20 odis; half an odi 
is sometimes called a choh4é. And in the Dhiind tracts the odi itself is called 
choha. A mdlé kura is three-fourths of an odi, or an odi filled but not heaped. 
The Dhinds also use the following multiples of the odi or choh4 :— 


Measures of capacity. 


2 Choha... - = 1 Dbari 
4 Do. ... ane sei ake Ss aes ass «+ = 1 Topa. 
10 Do. i a aT ant ee. = ) Tukri 
8 Do, ... = 1 Adhpat 
16 Do. Pai. 


The weight of the odi varies according to the different grains measured. 
With maize, which is the principal crop, it averages five sérs. An odi 
measure, which, when filled with maize, contains five sérs of that grain, will 
contain the following weights of the other grains :— 

kl 


Ae | Sérq. 
Ming or Mash... =... 0 5 Kangnin, és 
ert eae +69 at 5 Mustard ois Fee 4y 
ot Karrak ... ove aes f 
Wheat { 4g Khukhan " ase } 4 
Barley ... cir th oi} 
| Rice in husk & 


An examination of the odis in use in different tracts gave 
following result as to their respective capacity :— 


ots 
broadly the 


Odis in use in the tracts of 


Contain, 
when filled 
Tahsil Haripur. Tahsil Abbott-abad. Tahsil Mansahra. with maize. 
Sérs, 
Tarbels age oe sa 64 
| § Balikot, Kagan, and 54 
are | Mansahra. 


Kachi, Babarhin Sher- | 
wan and Garhian. 


Khalsa, Kulai wn ee 


' Garhidn ote 
Konsh, Garhi Habibullal 


Badnak. Shinkiari, Bhogarmang | 5 
1 
J 


amiga 


and Agror, \ 
Dhamtaur, Nawashahr,| { 

ze Mangal, Nara, and Bakot) | aap 
Khanpur, Bagra, Khari | 


\ ite \ . 

Gandgar, and Srikot. ( Danna and Rajoié ... j Bhair kund ... one 44 
dJagal ... he Baas oie ova 4} 
Haripur, Kandi, Kahl, ) ag id | 

Kot Najibulla, Manakrai, | - Shingri ted aie ead 4 

and Sardi Sélih. i) 


The old land measure of the richer lands 


Tend 'mossure, in Lower Hazdré was— 


3 Karo, square ay ass a a0 ves + = I Marla 
20 Marlas # ee oe vee Be 1 Kanal. 
3 Kanils tes wed age aes wes ges Pao Rassi. 
6 Do. eee ote sis oe aes ses ase Adh Ressi. 
12 Do. sas ie aes ae ase one «- = 1 Rassi. 


Since Sikh rule commenced, the rassi has dropped out of use; and the 
Jand has been measured by kandls only. The bigah of four kandls also came 
into use inkhari. The karo, by which the marla is measured, is 2 double 
pace roughly 54 feet. ‘This measure makes the marla agree with the English 
square rod, and the kanal equal to half a rood. But in practice, owing to the 
fact that the measurement was not chained but paced, the measurement was 
slightly larger. : 

In the rest of Hazd&rd the land was roughly reckoned according 
to the number of measures (odis) of grain with which each field was 
sown. This odi measure always refers to the amount of mazse that 
would be sown on the field, maize being the principal crop in the 
Hazard hills. Occasionally a poor piece of land, on which maize would not 
ordinarily be sown, is described as half or one-fourth (ck do kura) an odi 
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of kangni, but such an application of the seed measure to land 
is exceptional. The odi measure in its application to Jand is 
still less exact than it is when confined to the measurement 
of grain. Applied to land, it involves not only the variation 
that arises from the different capacity of the measure in each 
tract and village, but also a further variation attributable to 
the different qualities of each soil. On rich and manured 
fields the seed is sown thicker, and on poor land more 
sparsely ; in the former instance the odi of seed would cover 
only 12 kandls, and in the latter case at least 24 kandls. As 
an average, the odi measure applied to land may be said to 
equal two kandls. The multiples of the odi are applied to 
the measurement of land in the same manner as the odi 
itself; for instance, a chatt of land is so much as 60 odis 
will sow. 

Such an inexact measure is applicable only to a rough 
state of society and agriculture, in which land has little value. 
Ever since annexation the practice of measuring land by 
karos and kandls has been on the increase. At Settlement 
the whole of the land was measured by chaining, and its area 
reckoned according to the kanal in vogue in Lower Hazéra, 
eight kandls being equal to one English statute acre, This 
measurement by kandls has already greatly displaced the old 
odi measurement among the people. The latter was a fruit- 
ful source of dispute ; and quarrels, the decision of which 
turns upon the measurement of the land, are invariably settled 
by the new measurement, not by the old. 


Haxveat treasures: A few of the harvest measurements 
can also be usefully recorded thus ;— 
5 Dhathas ... fin ag one ine « = 1 Pula. 
BeicDOn ce Wn ahs Mee, Ca SES. Eee EE Gadalts 
8 Gaddis. «. 1 Gadda, 


A dhatha is a handful, ze, as aman reaps, he uses the 

sickle with one hand and grasps what he cuts with the other ; 

when his hand is full, he drops what he has cut ; a handful so 

gathered is a dhatha, A gadda generally weighs about 

32 sérs, A trangari is so much asa man can carry on his 
head ; it is a little more than the Gadda. 

The measure of weight in use in the Haripur and Nawa- 

itvade measured: shahr towns is the Mahmid Shéhi sér 

of 100 Ganda rupees, equal in weight 

to 96 tolas or Government rupees. It is locally called the 
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In the town of Kh4npur and in the Ma 
he sér in use is the English sér of 80 tolas;4 


few local exceptions, 
and Garhi Habjfbulla 
aripur ; and in Kagan salt 
s’) sér, which equals 160 Ganda 
is sold in ee Nawéshahr, 


and ghi are sold by the 
rupees, or 1544 tolas. 
and Kot Najibulla 
sixteenth (one gi 
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pakka secr. Inthe town of Khanpur and in the Mansahra tahafl the 
seer in use is the English seer of 80 tolas; it came into use in the 
Kbénpur town about 1857, and in the Mansahra takefl about the year 
1855. Inthe rest of the district the Bah4dar Sh&hi-seer is in use; it 
equals 82 telas, and is called the kacha seer. There are a few local 
exceptions, é. g., salt is sometimes sold in Bélékot and Garhi Habibulla 
by the pakka seer in vogue at Hanfpur ; and in K4g&n salt and ghi are 
sold by the Gujars’ seer, which equals 160 Ganda rupees, or 1543 tolas. 
Cloth is sold in Haripur, Nawashahr, and Kot Najibulla by the pakka 
yard (gaz), whioh is one-sixteenth (one gira) longer than the English 
yard. In the towns of Khanpur and Baffa the English yard has been 
used since 1835. In the rest of the district the Bahddar Shéhi yard is 
used ; it ds one-sixteenth Jess than the English yard. 

The figures in the margin show the communieations of the district 
Communications. as returned in quinguennial Table No. I of 
the Administration Report for 1878-79; while 
Table No. XLVI shows the distances from 
place to place as authoritatively fixed for 


Communications, Miles. 


Navigable rivers Nil. the purpose of calculating travelling allow- 
pallens a ey) ance. Table No. XIX shows the.area taken 
sete igs ea up by Government in the district for com- 


Unmetalled roads ...| 922 Maoh 
a munications. 


None of the rivers in this district are navigable. Timber is floated 
down the Indus and the Jhelam. The ferries 


ae in the district are shown below :— 
Rivers. 
Jhelam ... | Garhi Habibulla ... ave A.suspension bridge. Leased. 
Do, .. | Kohdla hg axe Bridge. Leased; 4 net profits 
paid to Kashmir State, 
Indus ... | Dalmohat ive aa 3 boats. 2 supplied-by Government 
and.l1 by boatmen. Leased. 
Do. ... | Derband re tis Lara property of the Naw4b of 


The boats at the Dalmohat ferry number only 3or4. There is 
also one boat at Tarbela plying between that place and Khabbal on 
the opposite side of the Indus. At Bisién, Balakot, Bela, Jard, Kégan, 
and two or three other unimportant places there are light wooden 
bridges by which the Kunhar river is crossed, as also one at Shinkidn 
over the Siran. Ina few places in the Kagan and Bof tracts, the Kégan 
.and its affluents are crossed by rope suspension bridges, the local name 
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for which is “ Kaddal.” In the Bof tract the ropes of these bridges are 
usually made of thongs of raw hide plaited together. In Kagdn they are 
made of the twigs of witch hazel (Parrotia jacquemontiana or Fothergilla 
involucrata) called “Pishor” in K&gén and “Paser” in the rest of 
Hazéra. The construction of these bridges is very simple, and they are 
easily made by the zamindaérs. They ordinarily last a year. 

The principal road of the district is the road which, starting from 

¥e : two points (Kéla-ki-Sarai and Hasan Abdal) on 
ie and camping- the Lahore and Peshdwar Road in the south of 
. the district, after uniting into one at Haripur, 
passes through Abbottébad and Mansahra to the Kashmir boundary at 
Garhi Habibulla. It traverses the richest tracts of the district, and 
carries the greatest portion of its trade. It is also the road politically 
of the most importance. The district has altogether 5 camping 
grounds, 5 sardis ; 93 miles of road fit for wheeled traftic ; 151 for camels; 
289 fit for horses, mules, and bullocks, All the roads in this return have 
been made during British rule. The statement does not include the 
numerous village roads, Throughout Hazéra in the hills no less than in 
the open valleys, the tracks from village to village are nearly every where 
good enough for ponies, mules, and bullocks, so that facilities for trade 
and for general inter-communication exist in abundance. 

The following tables show the principal roads of the district, together 
with the halting places on them, and the conveniences fortravellers to be 
found at each. Communications on the road from Hassan Abdaél to 
Abbottabad are often interrupted in the rains for hours by floods on the 
Harro and Dor mountain torrents, neither of which is bridged, and which 
cross the road respectively between Hassan Abdél and Haripur and 
between Haripur and Abbottabad. The upper Murree and Abbottébdd 
road is closed by snow in the winter for traffic, and also are the roads 
from Mansahra to Kagan :— 


Abbottabad and Murree upper road—Only open from Ist May to 
30th November ; not jit for wheeled traffic. 


See Route 597. Routes in the Bengal Presidency 1877 Edition, 


Stages. REMARKS, 
Bagnotar. A small village ; dak bungalow and encamping- 
10 miles. Two} ground; police road post ; supplies procurable 
fords over the Dor | after due notice ; water good. Road not practica- 
river. ble for wheeled traffic, passable for camels. Block- 
ed by snow from December to April; country moun- 
tainous. Pass Dhamtaurand Dor stream at 3} miles; 
a few Banias’ shops about 4 a mile off the road ; 
Dhamtaur takia, a picturesque spot. Tanks fed by 
a stream; tomb of Haji Shah Jamél Ghazi ; and 
some old trees, 
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Stages. : REMARKS. 
Dungagali. Headquarters of tahsil ; théna and sarai in one ; 
12 miles. branch Post office ; dék bungalow; supplies and 


roads as above, and encamping ground; supplies and 
road as above; water plentiful from Haro stream ; 
pass military hutted camps of Bérdgali and 
Kélabégh at 4 and 8 miles respectively. Post 
offices and military telegraph stations; Nathiagali 
Civil location 1? miles from Kalabagh; circuit house; 
letter box about } mile from Nathiagali ; a road 
branches off direct to Kohala, passable for mules, 
but narrow and rather dangerous. 

Changlagali. Military hutted camp, d4k bungalow and encam- 

8 miles. ground; branch Post office; military telegraph office 
on 6 miles ; Pass Ghora Dhaka military camp 2 
miles off the road ; supplies and country as above ; 
water plentiful. 

Murree. Sub-division of Rawalpindi district ; country road 

10 miles. and supplies as above ; pass Khairagali military 
camp at 2 miles, and Thobba military camp 1 mile 
off the road to right; Post offices and military 
telegraph offices. 


Branch Trunk road, Abbottébdd to Kdla-ka-Sarai, Panjab Northern 
State Railway Station. 
See Routes 8, 4, 5, 6, 8, &e., 1877 Edition. 


Stages. REMARKS. 
Sultdnpur. A village removed from the road ; supplies procur- 


10 miles. Cross | able after due notice ; sarai with accommodation for 
the Dor river,| European travellers in rest-house. Water froma 
which is fordable | pakka tank fed by an irrigation channel and from 
except after heavy |a well. Police station, Tonga and bullock train 
rain. stages ; few Banias’ shops and an encamping ground. 
Road practicable for wheeled traffic; country pictur- 
esque and fairly cultivated. Descend through the 
Silhad Pass to Khokar 5 miles; a few Banias’ shops 
and a small encamping-ground. Cross the Dor 3 
miles further on. 
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Stages. | REMARKS. 
| 
Haripur. Municipal tewn ; d&k bungalow ; Sessions house; 
12 miles. Several] Government saraiz private sarai ; dispensary; 
small streams. branch Post office; thana, head-quarters of rece 


encamping-ground; Tonga and Bullock Train 
Agency office; Panjéb Northern State Railwa 
Traffic Ageney office. Supplies and water abund- 
ant. Coumtry and road asin last stage. Nallas 
crossed without difficulty. Pass Maksad at 3} 
miles; large clump of trees. Tanks fed by stream ; 
a few Banias’ shops, and a smail encamping-ground. 
Pass sarai Saleh at 74 miles, Large village ; 
letter box; and private sarai. 


t 


Branch Trunk Road, Abbottabad to Kdla-ka-Sarai. 


Stages. REMARKS. 
Hattar. A village; small sarai and encamping-ground ; 
13} miles. Cross| supplies procurable after due notice ; water scarce 
€ small streams. and aly obtainable from a well ; country undulat- 
ing with pretty scenery ; road good. Nallds offer no 


difficulty except after heavy rain. Cross Sokha 
Nalla at } mile,.and pass Kot Najibulla at 63 miles. 


Kéla-ka-Sarai. | A small sae on Branch Trunk Road to Abbott- 
8} miles. Ford | 4béd; Panjab Northern State Branch Railway Sta- 
over the Harro | tion; Government sarai; and encamping-ground. 
river. Supplies procurable after due notice; water 
plentiful; country and road as in last sta 
Cross the Harro at 2}? and pass Usmén Khutur 
at 3} miles. 


Note.—1t is proposed to establish telegraphic communication between Haripur 
and Abbottabad and between Haripur and Hassan Abdal Railway Station. 
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Trunk Road, Abbottdbdd to Hassan Abdal, Panjéb Northern 


State Railway Station. 


See Routes 3, 4, 9 and 80, &c., 1877 Edition. 


Sultdnpur. 

40 miles. Cross the} 

Dor river, ford- 

able except after 
heavy rains. 


Haripur. 
12 miles. Cross 
several _ small 
streams. 


Dehdar. 
11 miles. 


Hassan Abdal. 
11 miles. Cross 
the Harro river, 
which is fordable 
except after 
heavy rain; also 
several small 
streams, 


REMARKS. 


A village removed from the road. Supplies pro- 


curable after due notice. Sarai with aecommoda- 
tion for European travellers in rest-house. Water 
from a pakka tank fed by an irrigation channel, and 
from a well. Police station; tonga and bullock train 
stages. A few Banias’ shops and an encamping- 
ae Road praetiecable for wheeled trafic. 
‘Country picturesque and fairly cultivated. Descend 
through the Silhad pass to Kohkar, 5 miles. A 
few Banias’ shops and a small encamping-ground. 
Cross the Dor 3 miles further on. 

Municipal town, ddék bungalow, sessions house, 
Government sarai, private sarai, dispensary, branch 
post office, thana, head-quarters of tahsfl, encamp- 
ing-ground, Tonga and Bullock Train Agency Office, 
Panjéb Northern State Railway Traffic Agency 
Office. Supplies and water abundant. Country 
and road es in last stage. Nallas crossed without 
difficulty. Pass Maksud at 3} miles. Large clump 
of trees. Tanks fed by stream; a few Banias’ shops 
and a small encamping-ground. Pass Sarai Saleh ° 
at 7} miles. Large village; letter box; and private 
sarai, 

A small village;.a small encamping-ground ; tonga 
and bullock train stages ; supplies procurable after 
due notice; water scarce. Pass Pania village and 
kus (ravine) at 4 miles. 

A large village. Railway station distant one mile 
from sarai and d&k bungalow. Tongas ply between 
Railway station and d&k bungalow at 12 annas a 
seat either way. Branch post office, dispensary 
and bézar. Supplies and water abundant. Country 
hilly on both sides. Steep nallas, but passable with- 
out difficulty. Pass Shia village and Harro in 5th 
mile, and Jahlate stream, fordable, 3 miles further on, 


Nore.—It is proposed to establish partis communication between Haripur and 
ilway Station. 


Abbottabad and Haripur and Hassan Abdal 


A sarai with accommoda- 


tion for European travellers will probably be finished during 1884-85 at Dehdar. 
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Trunk Road, Nathiagali to Kohdla bridge, en route to Kashmir, only 
passable for foot travellers or country tattos and mules, 


Stages. 


Nathiégali to 
Kohdla. 
14 miles. Cross 3 
small streams. 


REMARKS, 


Descent for 4 miles to Diara-da-seri. Cross two 
mountain streams fordable at ankle deep. Road open 
for 6 miles to Parpauri. Cross nallas. Sarai-da-kus 
fordable except after heavy rain, 2 miles further on 
Bakot Police station. Banias’ shops; road so far 
runs along side of hill over ravine (Bokote kus) ; 
2 miles further on, Kohdla dék bungalow, muséfir 
khé&na, police chauki, Post office. Suspension bridge 
across the Jhelam completed at the joint expense 
of the British Government and the Kashmir State in 
1871. Supplies procurable after due notice through 
Deputy Commissioner Hazara. Water plentiful. 


Trunk Road, Abbottabad to Garhi Habibulla, Route No. 10. 


Stages. 


Mansahra. 


REMARKS. 


A considerable village on the north-west of 


16 miles. Cross 5 | the road, and on the right bank of a stream (Bhath 


small streams. 


KAtha, Ghost’s canal) which is crossed by a sub- 
stantial bridge. There is a combined tahsil and 
thdnah, a Post office, a dik bungalow, a sarai with 
corner bungalow, an encamping-ground, dispensary 
anda school. Supplies are procurable after due 
notice to Deputy Commissioner Hazdéra. Water 
plentiful ; country hilly ; road fit for ekkas with 
careful driving. Starting from Abbott&bad there are 
some Banias’ shops at 5 miles, up to which the 
road is drivable ; it crosses Mangal stream at 3 
miles further, bridged. Paka tank ; large shady 
trees. Trade registration post at 9th mile. Banias’ 
shop. Mangal Police chauki, small encamping 
ground 2 miles futher on ; about 50 paces to left of 
road large stone pillar with inscription. 
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Stages. REMARKS. 


Utar Shisha. Village off the road ; encamping ground with shady 
9 miles. Cross 3 | trees ; road, country, supplies and water as above, 
small streams, 


Garhi Habibulla. | Chief village of Khan. Shops, & Dak bungalow at 
9 miles. Cross the | suspension bridge over Nainsnk or right bank of 
Nainsuk river by | river, which is suitable for unladen camels or mules. 
a bridge. Encamping-ground, Police station, Post office, school. 
Pass Batrassigali. Khdns’ chauki at 3 miles from 
Utar Shisha. Road, supplies, country, and water as 
above. Pass over Dubb Hill en route to Kashmir, 
6 miles further on. No accommodation. It is pro- 
posed to establish telegraphic communication be- 

tween Abbottabad and Mansahra. 


There are rest-houses for travellers at the following places :—On 

the District Trunk Road.—Haripur, Abbotta- 

Berlin, béd, Mansahra, Garhi Habibullah. On road 

from Abbottabad to Murree—Bagnotar, Dungagali, Changlagali. Also 

at Mari, on the lower road to Murree; at Kdéldépdni, on the road to 
Thandidni ; and at Kohéla, on the Murree and Kashmir road. 

An Imperial postal line enters the district by the road from Hasan 

: Abdal, and goes as far as Abbottabéd. This 

Toated, Tinea line is kept up all the year round. Another line 

runs from Abbottébéd to Murree during 6 months (May to October) of 

each year. District post lines connect the police station ( thénah ) with 

the Imperial line, which they join either at Haripur, or at Abbottabad. 

There are also post offices at Baffa and Nawdshahr, and during the 

summer season at Thandidni aud the European locations on the Murree 

and Abbottébéd road. The mails are in every case carried by runners. 

The district post is little used, except for official purposes, and by the 

trading classes ; the agricultural classes as yet make very little use of it. 

A branch telegraph line leaves the main line at Hasan Abdal and 

is carried along the side of the district road 

Tslegeaph, through Haripur to Abbottabéd. The only 

telegraph station is at Abbottabad. 
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CHAPTER VY. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 


SECTION A.—GENERAL. 


The Hazéra district is under the control of the Commissioner and 

; as Superintendent Peshawar Division, who is 
Hecpentive mit Judicial. assisted by a Civil and Sessions Judge ; both 
are stationed at Peshdwar. The former with his office moves to 
Abbottabdd, the head-quarters of the Hazéra district in the summer, and 
the latter usually visits the Hazdra district once a guar to dispose of 
sessions cases. ‘he ordinary head-quarters staff of the district consists 
of a Deputy Commissioner, an Assistant Commissioner, and a Native 
Extra Assistant Commissioner; the Assistant Commissioner is also 
Treasury officer, Superintendent of the Jail, and Secretary of the Local 
Funds. Each tahsil is in charge of a Tahsildar assisted by a Naib. 
During the summer the Naib Tahsildér Abbottéb4d is transferred to 
Dungagali, where he holds his Court 
as Naib Tahsildar ofthe Galis with 


Qaningos | Patwdris 
and id 


Tahsil. a os special powers. During the sum- 
aka oh ea Ree thera is no Naib Tahsfldér at 

aay anal “| Abbottabad. The village revenue 
Abbottabad 2 37 staff is shown in the margin. 
Haripar ie 2 bod There is a Munsiff in the district 
Houlywar Fe 4 ia who sits for 15 days alternately at 
i——_——_|—_——_| Abbottabdd and Haripur. The 

Total Re 8 119 statistics of civil and revenue 


litigation for the last 5 years are 
given in Table No, XXXIX. 
The Executive staff of the distriet is assisted by Honorary Civil 
= ; ae Judges Samundar Khan, Khdén of Garhi 
ene ae ee Habibulla, and Khanizamén Khan, Khan of 
Khalahat, who have powers within the limits of their respective jagirs. 
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The Police force is con- 


DistR1BvTi0N. trolled by a District Super- 

2 Total >| intendent who is assisted b:r 

Glass of Police. | strength. Standing Spree an Inspector. The strength 

guards, | tion, of the force as given in 

a aie aes Table No. I of the Police 

Report for 1881-82is shown 

District Imperial 453 63 390 | inthe margin. The thdnah 
Cantonment... bes oes ate ‘icigal pElieaaunads 

Municipal bea 43 ve 43 or principal police jurisdic- 

Ferry es 3 3 3 | tions and the chauk{fs or 

7 ae i ap | Police outposts and road 


Total ... | 499 


posts are distributed as 
follows :— 


Tahsil Abbottdbad.—Thands—A bbottabad, Nara, Bakot, Sherwdn, 
Lora and Dungagali. The last during the summer only. Chaukis 
Sult&upurand Mangal, ferry Police chauki Kohdla. Summer chaukis— 
Bagnotar, Bérdégali, Kalibagh, Nathiagali, Chénglagali, Khairagali on 
the Abbortabad and Murree road, and Thandifni. Tahsil Haripur.— 
Thands—Haripur, Khanpur Ghazi, Terbela and Kirpélién. Chaukis— 
Tavi, Dalmohat, Hattar, Thapla, Sirikot and Shingali. Tehsil Mansahra. 


Thands—Mansahra, Shinkiéri, Ochi, Balakot Garhi Habibulla, Chauki 
Khaki and chaukfs at Battal ard Jabori to watch the border. There are 


cattle-pounds at Abbottabad, Haripur and Khanpur only, The Deputy 
Commissioner Hazdéra and the Commissioner Peshawar Division are 
ex-ojjicio respectively Deputy Inspector-General and Lnspector-General 
of Police. The district lies within the Peshawar Division. 


In addition to the regular police, there are 419 village watchmen 
or chaukidérs, Each watchman’s beat contains on an average 139 
houses. Large villages have two or more watchmen, while smaller 
villages are placed, two or more together, under the charge of one 
watchman. The watchman’s pay is derived from acess levied on every 
louse, the houses in each beat being charged an annual rate sufficient 
to make up the sanctioned pay. The rate is collected by the village 
headmen, in two instalments, at the time of harvest, and is paid by 
them to the tahsfldérs, who disburse it to the watchmen. The pay of 
each watchman ranges, in the Haripur tahsil from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per 
month, and in the other tahsils from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3. 


The district lock-up at head-quarters contains accommodation for 
36 prisoners. This is supplemented by a temporary wooden jail barrack 
capable of containing 30 prisoners. Long term convicts are transferrep 
to the Réwalpindi jail. The construction of a new 3rd class jail ab 
Abbottabad is under consideration. Table No. XL gives statistics of 
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criminal trials. Table No. XLI of police inquiries, and Table No. XLII 
of convicts in jail for the last 5 years. There are no criminal tribes in 
this district. 


The gross revenue collections of the district for the last 14 years, 
Be : so far as they are made by the Financial Com- 
venue, Taxation and eared ‘ 
Registration. missioner, aro shown in Table No. XXVIII, 
while Tables Nos. XXIX, XXXV, XXXIV 
and XXXIII give further details for Land Revenue, Excise, License Tax 
and Stamps respectively. Table No. XXXIIIA shows the number 
and situation of registration offices. The only distillery for the manu- 
facture of country liquor is situated at Haripur. The cultivation of 
poppy is not forbidden in this. district, and is governed by the rules 
under the Excise Act X of 1871. The administration of Customs and 
Salt revenue is described in the next paragraph. Table No. XXXVI 
gives the income and expenditure from district funds, which are con- 
trolled by a Committee consisting of 51 members selected by the Deputy 
Commissioner from among the leading men of the various tahsfls, and 
of the Civil Surgeon, District Superintendent of Police, and the Executive 
Engineer as ex-officio members ; the Deputy Commissioner as President ; 
the Assistant Commissioner as Secretary; and the Extra Assistant 
Commissioner as Native Secretary. Table No. XLV gives statistics for 
municipal taxation, while the municipalities themselves are noticed in 
Chapter VI. The income from Provincial properties for the last 5 years 
is shown below :— 


Source of Income. | 1877-78 | 1878-79 | 1879-80 | 1880-81 1831-82 
Ra, Rs | Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Ferries with boat bridges ... fet ia Be a 
Ditto without ditto os 3,975 4,624 | 4,136 5,041 5,429 
Staging bungalows, &c. ... 2,741 2,460 2,232 1,753 2,446 
Encamping-grounds = 98 99 80 45 64 
Cattle-pounds acs 299 412 353 420 690 
Nazil properties S43 496 1,104 1,279 1,800 1,926 
Total 7,609 | 8,699 | 8,080 | 9,059 10,555 


The ferries, bungalows and encamping-grounds have already been 
noticed at page , and the cattle-pounds ut page . The principal Nazil 
properties consist of 315 acres of land, for the most part let for culti- 
vation. Figures for other Government estates are given in Table 
No. XVII, and they and their proceeds are noticed in the succeeding 
Section of this Chapter, in which the land revenue administration is 
treated of. 
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In this district there is only one beat of the Northern India Salt 
Customs : salt Revenue Department, 21 miles long, with nine 
PRE: ard posts along the Indus to prevent the 
entry of Kohat salt from the trans-Indus districts. The head-quarters 
of the beat are at Gazi, where an Inspector is stationed. The establish- 
ment consists of 53 men in all, and is maintained at a cost of Rs. 9,199 
per annum. 

Table No. XXIX gives figures for the principal items and the 

em totals of land revenue collections since 1868-69. 
Statistics of land revenue, = Table No. XXXI gives details of balances, 
remissions and agricultural advances for the last 14 years. ‘able 
No. XXX shows the amount of assigned land revenue; while Table 
No. XIV gives the areas upon which the present land revenue of the 
district is assessed. Further details as to the basis, incidence, and 
working of the current Settlement will be found below in Section C 
of this Chapter. The land revenue as at present assessed falls at the 
following rates, as compared with those of the Province at large :-— 


RaTE PER ACRE ON 


al se; , 
Oultivation, Cultivated and Total area 


culturable land. assessed. 
Hazara district o3. 0 12 7 0 11 11 | Oo ll 6 
Average of Province 1 $13 0 10 2 0 5 4 


The coercive processes requisite for the collection of the revenue 

are few in number, The severer processes are entirely unknown. 
Table No. XXXVII gives figures for the Government and aided 
3 middle and primary schools of the district. 
education, There are middle schools for boys at Abbotté- 
béd and Haripur, while the primary schools are situated at Abbottabad, 
Nawdashahr, Malm@la and Sarai Nidmat Khan in the Abbottibad tahsil ; 
at Haripur, Sarai Saleh, Tarbela, Kot Najibulla, Ghazi, Simalkhund, 
Manakrai, Jagal, Khanpur, Bagra, in the Hartpur tahsil ; and at Baffa, 
Ghari Habibulla, Dhudisl, Sandasar, Sherpur and Behdali in the Mansahra 
tahsil. The middle schools at Abbottébad and Haripur are also primary 
schools. English and vernacular are taught in the middle schools. The 
district lies within the Rawalpindi Cirele, which forms the charge of the 
Inspector of Schools at Rawalpindi. Table No. XIII gives statistics of 

az 
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education collected at the Census of 1881. Besides these schools Arabic 
is taught by village mullas, and Gurmukhi and Shastri by village 
Pandits to private students. Including the indigenous schools, there 
were, in March 1881, 565 schools in the district, at which 3,560 children 
were taught. 
The Abbott4b4d district school was Leryn in 1861. The schook 
ee building lies without the limits of the Abbottabad 
BRO UAOAE Daetrict Bolipe, municipality, and is situated near the distriet 
and police Courts. The school is carried on py the Head Master under 
the superintendence of the Inspector of Schools Rawalpindi Circle. 
The staff consists of 6 masters and a monitor. The following figures 
show the working of the school for the last 5 years :— 


|. 
| 


| 
No. of pupils. 


| Year. |expenditare. 


Most of the students attending the school are sons of munshfs or 
shop-keepers, and nearly all of them are outsiders. 

Table No. XX XVIII gives separate figures for the last 5 years for 
Medical each of the dispensaries in the district, which are 

: under the general control of the Civil Surgeon, 
who is the Regimental Surgeon of one of the Corps at Abbottabad. The 
dispensary at Abbottabad is im the charge of a Hospital Assistant, 
supervised by the Civil Surgeon, while that at Haripur is in the charge 
of an Assistant Surgeon, ‘There are also Police and Jail Hospitals in 
the charge of one Hospital Assistant under the general control of the 
Civil Surgeon. There is a Native Hakim at Haripur paid from the 
municipal funds. The vaccination staff of the district consists of one 
Native Superintendent and 2 vaccinators under the control of the Civil 
Surgeon, 

There is no record of the date of the foundation of this dispensary ; 
but it has probably been in existence for more 
than 30 years. lt is a handsome substantial 
stone building standing in a spacious and well wooded compound in the 
Civil station of Abbottéb4d adjoining the military cantonment, and is the 
sadr dispensary of the Hazara district. It contains 3 large and lofty 
wards and 5 small verandah wards for patients, 22 males and 5 females; 
also a large dispensary, medicine and operating room. The staff consists 
of a Native Doctor, 2 dressers, and menials, aud is under the immediate 
supervision of the Civil Surgeon of Hazara. 


Abbottabad dispensary. 
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The object of the institution is to afford gratuitous medical aid to 
the people of the district, and to any beyond British territory who may 
come to the dispensary. It also receives a certain number of in-door 
patients, both British subjects and others ; and feeds such patients during 
their treatment as are unable to feed themselves. 

The following table shows the number of operations, major and minor, 
performed in each of the 5 years ending 31st December 1883 :— 


No. OF OPERATIONS PERFORMED, 


Years, 
Major Minor Total 
1879 hve 22 245 267 
1880 at 20 264 284 
1881 va 54 322 376 
1882 a 62 379 441 
1883 seb 51 376 427 


There is a small Church at Abbott&bdd capable of care some 
ay 150 persons, and one at Dungagali holdin; 
Eecieaetion!: 96 persons. A Chaplain is cated tothe distilee, 
and holds service at the Abbottabad Church throughout the winter, and 
on the 1st Sunday in the month during the summer. The remaining 
Sundays during the summer months he holds service at the Dunga- 
gait Church and the other Gali locations as far as Ghora Dhaka. 
uring the intervening Sundays in the summer months Divine service 
is performed in the Abbottébéd Church by the Station Staff or other 
officers. 
The Trunk Road in the district, length 97 miles from Kéla-ki- 
Sarai to Garhi Habibilla, the public buildings, 
Heed aupeters of other De- andthe military works, are under the charge 
pene of the Executive Engineer Peshdwar Provincial 
Division, whose head-quarters are at Abbottabad, assisted by an Executive 
Engineer in charge of the Hazéra Sub-Division, whose head-quarters 
are also at Abbottabad, under the control of the Superintending 
Engineer Ist Circle, Panjéb, whose head-quarters are at Rawalpindi. The 
Government Reserve Forests are under the Deputy Conservator of 
Forests Hazdra Division, whose head-quarters are at Abbottabad 
and Changlagali. The Post offices are controlled by the Superin- 
tendent of Post Offices at Rawalpindi. There is a 3rd class Government 
Telegraph office at Abbottébad under the charge of a Telegraph Master, 
and controlled by an Assistant Superintendent or Sub-Divisional officer 
at RAwalpindi, and in communication with Réwalpindi and Murree. 
During the summer, messages are received from and despatched to the 
Military hutted camps on the Murree and Abbott&béd upper road. 
These offices are managed by the military. 
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SECTION B.—MILITARY AND FRONTIER. 


The town of Abbottabad is the seo aes of the Panjab 
Frontier Force, and the principal cantonment 

Cantonments, troops, &. OF this district. There are also outposts at 
Haripur and in Agror, to which small garrisons are detached from 
Abbott4béd. During the summer months, detachments of British 
Infantry, and sometimes of Mountain Artillery, are stationed on the 
hills between Murree and Abbottabad, at Khairagali, Changlagali, 
Kélébégh and Bérdgali, on the Murree and Abbottabdd (upper) 
road. ‘'he principal military station in the district is the cantonment 
of Abbottébad which adjoins the Civil lines. The ordinary garrison 
consists of a Mountain Battery, a Gurkha Regiment (local), and a Regi- 
ment of Native Infantry. A 


Non-Co: 
Ostones aio Mun: detachment from the Gurkhés 


: 3 and Native Infantry alternatel 
Station. 3 g ; garrisons the Oghi fort in the 
$8 : 3 4. | Agror valley. The garrison be- 
3° B 5 | ef] longs to the Panjab Frontier 
e3 % | 2 |$3] Force, and is commanded by the 
4 <i | |4 senior officer in command of one 
Abbottabad of the Regiments stationed here. 
Cantonment...{ 19 186 | 856) 798| The total garrison of the dis- 


trict as it stood in July 1882 is 
shown it the margin. The figures are taken from the Station Staff 
Officer’s distribution list for that month, and include those who are 
sick or absent. 

The available transport is as follows :— 


Artillery, Baggage mules. 
No. 1 Kohaét Mountain Battery E 48 
1st Sikh Infantry... soa we =178 
5th Gurkhas Was ove we 205 
Total we 481 


Besides these each of the Infantry Regiments has 8 pakhd] mules. 
The Battery and the Regiments are each equipped with half the trans- 
port required by them on active service, as laid down in the new trans- 
port regulations. There are no defensive works of any kind, nor is there 
any settled plan of defence in case of an attack. The cantonment is an 
open one between two ranges of hills, both of which command it within 
easy range ; on the north-east isan open plain, and on the south the 
Haripur road is through a steep pass for about 4 miles, and is commanded 
on both sides by steep hills, 
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The following note has been kindly furnished by Mr. Merk, and is 
partly based upon information collected by Captain Mason, R. EB. :— 

The country between me eas border of the Hazéra district 
: and the Indus consists of a series of glens and 
pe eb of the Hazdra narrow valleys draining into the Tad. Com- 

: mencing at the northernmost point of the 
Hazara district, the valleys of Chilés and Kohistén are inhabited by 
a non-Afghan race who by language and descent are evidently closely 
allied with the people that holds the northern part of the Swat valley 
and the country from Gilgit to Chitral. They appear to be a peaceful 
and inoffensive race. They have few relations with British territory, and 
their jirgas or representatives are rarely or never seen at Abbottdbéd. 
They have but little to do with the Hazéra district, and practically 
have no connection with British territory. South of them live the 
Swatis, a non-Afghén race that appears to have occupied its present 
settlements some time during the 14th and 15th centuries after 
having been expelled from trans-Indus tracts (probably from Swit, 
Buner and Bajaur) by the irruption of the Afghan clans who now, 
under the name of Yusafzais, Taraklénfs, and Mohmands, occupy the 
former seat of the Sw4ti race. The Swatis themselves have fallen 
sufficiently under the influence of their Afghén neighbours to talk 
Pashta. Their tribal constitution is modelled more or less on that of 
the Afghans ; and the Swatfs, although unable to trace their descent 
from any ancestor, are divided into clans who are again sub-divided intu 
sections and sub-sections, as is the case with pure Afghans. In character 
the Swd4tis have all the features of a subjected and degraded race, 
They are cruel, treacherous, fickle and quarrelsome; cowards and 
addicted to every vice ; and there is little in them to attract observa- 
tion, or to justify the propriety of their occupying the lovely valleys 
and glens in which they are located. Perhaps the majority of the 
Swatis live in British territory, in the Naushehra tahsfl of the Hazéra 
district, where they hold the Pakhli, Agror, Bhogarmang, Konch and 
Balékot Valleys. The titular chief of the Shah Swati race is a British 
jégirdar, whose seat is at Garhi Habibulla. The principal seats of the 
independent SwAtis are the Allai valley, and further south the group of 
valleys of which the drainage falls into the Indus at Thrékot, and which 
are comprised in the glens of Tikri, Deshi, Pardri and Nandahar. 
With the Swatis of independent territory our relations are comparatively 
more intimate than with the distant cahabitants of Childs and Kohis- 
tén; but asa whole they are little dependent upon British territory. 
From their position, communication with the inhabitants of the southern 
SwAti settlements of Nandahdr, Tikri and Deshi is necessarily more 
frequent than with the Allaiwdls, who are separated from the Hazéra 
district by the intervening tract of Nandahér. Of late years, however, 
our relations with the Allaiwdls have been drawn more doe: 
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The first occasion on which they es in collision with the British 
: F . was in 1868, when a party of Allaiwdls attacked 
eee wi aS Allai- Mr. Scott, the sucveyer in Bhogarmang, in 
: August 1868. In the course of the subsequent 
expedition to the Black Mountain in the same year, it was proposed to 
enter the Allai valley and funish the inhabitants for this outrage, but 
the intention was subsequently abandoned, as it was considered at the 
time inexpedient to extend military operations beyond the Black Moun- 
tain. In November 1874, the Allaiwdls, headed by Arséla Khén, a 
leading man, made a raid within British territory upon some Kohistdnis 
with whom they were at feud. They murdered 3 men and carried off 
their flocks. This was at once punished by the seizure of all the Allai- 
wails that were found in British territory, with flocks numbering about 
4,000 head. A blockade of the tribe was proclaimed, and eventually their 
jirga, for the first time in their history, came in and made their sub- 
mission to the British Government. For the next 3 years the Allaiwdls 
gave no trouble. But in November 1877 they again committed an act 
of aggression on the British border, which rendered a blockade of the 
tribe necessary. The Allaiwals attacked the village of Battal in the 
Konch valley on the 16th of November at the instance of Arséla 
Khan, who was himself present in person and led the gang of raiders. 
The main cause of the raid appears to have been rivalry between Arsdla 
Khén and Samandar Khén of Garhi Habibulla, a chief who, though a 
resident of British territory, owns large possessions in Nandahar. In this 
raid 2 Hindis of Battal were killed and 12 were carried off. The village 
was burnt and property, valued at Rs. 37,000 by the owners, was taken. 
The raiders, who numbered 300, were estimated to have lost 18 men killed 
and 12 were taken prisoners. On the 2nd of December, the hamlet of 
Nilband in the Konch glen was attacked by Allaiwdls, two villagers 
being killed and one wounded. On the 9th of the same month an 
attack was made on Jabbar by men of Allai. Five villagers were 
wounded and one woman carried off. In consequence of these offences 
the Allaiwals were blockaded ; and all the men and cattle belonging to 
them and found in the Hazara district were seized. As, however, 
Allai is not much dependent on British territory, it was not found easy 
to carry out the blockade in an effective manner, so as to bring pressure 
on the tribe. But after some hesitation in August 1880 the Allai jirga 
brought in the Hindu prisoners. In consideration of the surrender 
of the captives, 29 men of Allai who had been seized by way of reprisal 
in British territory were released ; and the following terms were com- 
municated to the jirga :— 
(1). The robbers captured in the attack on Battal to be released 
on payment of a ransom of Rs. 500. (2). The payment of a fine of 
Rs. 5,000 for the raid on Battal. (3). The payment of a further fine 
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of Rs. 500 for the still unexpiated attack on Mr. Scott in 1868. (4). 
The submission of Arsdla Khan. 

In February 1881 a deputation with the ransom money arrived 
at Abbottébad, and the surviving prisoners captured during the raid 
on Battal were released. The other conditions are at the present moment 
(1884) unfulfilled ; and although the embargo on the Allaiwals has been 
removed and they are permitted to visit British territory, our relations 
with the tribe, and especially with Arsdéla Khan, are not yet on a 
thoroughly satisfactory footing, though symptoms are not wanting of a 
disposition to assume a more conciliatory attitude, and to resume 
friendly relations with us. 

As regards the more southern settlements of the Swatfs, we have 

: 3 come more frequently in contact with them, 
pag ri the south- Drincipally where they approach the Agror 

valley. The open character of the country, 
and the facilities for invading it direct from Agror, led in pre-annexation 
days to Tikri and Deshi being over-run by the Sikhs. Our relations 
with the men of Deshi Tikri and Nandahér appear to have been friendly 
up to 1868. In that year contingents from this section of the Swatis 
joined in an attack on the police post at Ogi, and in the expedition that 
followed, British troops marched through the whole of these valleys and 
levied fines from the inhabitants. Since then their conduct has been 
fairly good. They occasionally commit offences of a more serious 
character than the ordinary type of border crime, but it has not been 
found difficult to exact such punishment as was necessary in each case. 
This section of the Swatis is to some extent mixed up with the faction 
of that hot bed of intrigue—the Agror valley—and it is more due to 
the working of party spirit than to any predatory or restless instinct of 
the SwAtis that the occasional petty raids of this section of the frontier 
occur. 

South of the Swdtfs, and located on the slopes of the Black Moun- 
The Afghans of the Hazéra tainandalong the Indus, come the pure Pathdn 
border. races of the Chigharzai on the northern part 
of the Black Mountain, and of the Akdzai and Hassanzai in the central 
and southern portions of the range. The two latter, together with the 
Maddakhel who live trans-Indus, compose the Isdzai. The Afghans 
have little concern with the Swétis. On an occasion of general excite- 
ment on that part of the border these two distinct races would no doubt 
to acertain extent coalesce, but, as arule, the Swatisdo not mingle 
with the Afghans, norare the latter prepared to espouse the cause of 
the former. It may be mentioned that signs are not wanting to show 
that the Afghans are gradually and surely encroaching upon the weaker 
Swatis. A number of Chigharzai have settled in the Pardri valley, and 
have virtually converted it into a Chigharzai settlement, while the 
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Ak4zai are pressing on Agror, more particularly on the north-west corner 
of the valley round about Shahtat. With the Chigharzai we have little 
todo. Their trade with British territory is insignificant, and they live 
at too great a distance from the border to have much intercourse with 
British subjects. A section of the tribe lives beyond the Indus, and sent a 
detachment to join in the fighting at Ambeyla. As regards the Cis-Indus 
Chigharzai, our relations with them, such as they are, have been almost 
uniformly friendly. In 1868 the Chigharzai did not escape the general 
excitement; some members of the tribe were present at the attack, 
which will be noticed below, on the police post at Ogi in the Agror 
valley ; and in October of the same year a contingent from the tribe 
joined the Hassanzai and Akdzai in opposing the advance of British 
troops in the Black Mountain expedition ; but shortly afterwards they 
submitted, and since then we have had little cause to complain of them. 

It will be convenient wy treat the Akézai and aera together, _ 

. . their interests are almost identical, and tl 
ee eee history of their relations with the British 
Government is virtually the same. From their position the Akdzai are 
closely connected with the Khan of Agror and the inhabitants of that 
valley, while the Hassanzai are equally divided in their relations 
between the Khan of Agror and his neighbour, the Nawdb of Amb. 
The Akézai have no distinct tribal chief, whereas the Hassanzai have 
a Khan Khel, whose head for the time is the nominal leader of the 
Isézai tribes, but, as a matter of fact, has little influence beyond the 
limits of his own immediate relatives, the Khan Khel. The present 
holder of the Khanship is Hashim Ali Khan; his sister is married 
to the Kh4n of Agror. His predecessor was his brother Ahmad Ali 
Khan, who in 1880 was murdered by a kinsman called Ffroz Khan. 
Ahmad Ali Khén’s predecessor was also murdered by Firoz Khan, and 
the history of the Khan Khel for the last 10 years is in fact an account 
of the struggles for the Khdnship of the rival parties in the family. 
Ffroz Khan’s party has the support of the Naw4b of Amb ; while Héshim 
Ali Khén, as stated above, is bound by ties of relationship and alliance 
to the Khan of Agror. 

The first occasion on which we came in contact with the Hassanzai 
was in 1851, when in November of that year 
two officers of the Salt. Department were mur- 
dered near Tarbela without cause and in sheer 
wantonness bya gang of the Hassanzai. An expedition visited their hills 
in December 1852, burnt their villages, and exacted retribution for the 
offence. For some time the Hassanzai remained quiet ; but at the time 
of the Ambeyla expedition they attacked some hamlets in the Shunglai 
valley, whieh forms part of the jagir of the Naw4b of Amb, incited thereto 
it is not improbable, by the Khén of Agror. Subsequently the Hassanzai 


Relations with the Has- 
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came in, made their submission, and entered into engagements which were 
adhered to till 1868, when they were induced by At&é Muhammad Kh4n 
of Agror to join in the attack on the Ogi thina. In November 1867 it 
was determined to establish a body of police in the Agror valley, and they 
were temporarily located in the village of Ogi until a fortified police 
post could be built. At daylight, on the morning of the 30th July 1868, 
this body of police was attacked by a number of men belonging 
principally to the Akézai and Hassanzai tribes, with some of the 
Chigarzai and Saiyads of Pardéri. The enemy were, after a hand to 
hand fight, driven off. The cause of the raid was considered to be the 
intrigues of the Khan of Agror. He had held a jégir in the Agror 
valley which had been given him by the Sikhs in 1841 and had been 
continued by the British Gonaainent, He was, however, discontented, 
and longed to occupy a more independent position like his neighbour, 
the Naw4b of Amb. He had not disguised his dissatisfaction at the 
location of the police post in the valley, the establishment of which 
he apprehended would lessen his dignity, diminish his influence and 
repress his unlawful exactions. There appears to be reason to believe 
that Até Muhammad Khan had also a genuine grievance, as in the 
course of the earlier Settlement of the Hazdra district he had been 
deprived of proprietary rights in the Agror valley which were his 
undoubted due. Smarting under a sense of injustice, which was 
intensified by the arrival of the police, portending a more vigorous 
grasp on the administration of Agror by the British Government, he 
instigated his faction among the tribes in independent territory to 
attack the police, in the hope that he would be called in to allay the storm 
that he had raised, that the police would be withdrawn, and that the 
result of his operations would be to leave him more independent than 
he had been before. At& Muhammad Khan was immediately seized and 
deported to Abbottabad, and troops were moved to Ogi. Meanwhile the 
excitement had spread among the tribes, and a series of raids and attacks 
on British territory followed, culminating in the engagement of the 
tribes with the troops at Ogi on the 12th of August 1868. 
It now became necessary to send an effective expedition against 
_ the Black Mountain clans;andon the 3rd of 
sain Mountain October 1868, a force consisting of 14,500 
Infantry, 1,500 Cavalry, and 26 guns advanced 
from British territory. All resistance in the face of so large a body of 
troops was of course useless, and the tribes confined themselves to impotent 
demonstrations and to harrassing detached bodies of the troops wherever 
opportunity offered. The chief difficulty met with in the course of the 
expedition arose from the very rugged and difficult nature of the country. 
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The British troops easily overran the whole of the Black Mountain Range. 
On the 15th of October the column proceeded to enter Tikri;on the 17th 
it marched to Nandahdr, and on the 20threturned to British territory. 
On the 8th and 9th of October the headmen of the different tribes con- 
cerned had come in and made their submission. No special punishment 
appears to have been inflicted. The Commissioner explaining that in 
dealing with the Pathdn tribes of the border on an occasion like that of 
this expedition, the object of the British Government should be rather 
to effect what is called in oriental phraseology “lifting up their 
pardas” than to kill any number of them; to impose fines ; to unroof 
or burn villages, or to destroy crops; and,as regards this particular 
expedition he was satisfied that the aims and objects of Government 
were fully attained when the British troops, at a slight sacrifice of 
human life, established themselves in a most commanding position in 
the enemy’s country, and that enemy had submitted to us. 
However this many be, raids on the Agror valley did not cease after 
Sitionuanbe xelation with the betnaaets oP the pe arenes * J oY 1868 
; ; twohamlets in Agror were burnt assan- 
ns aaa zais, Akdzais and. Parari Saiyads ; rf villagers 
were killed and 17 wounded. In August 1869 the village of Jaskot 
was attacked and several villagers and a police constable were killed. In 
consequence of these outrages a fresh force moved into the Agror valley, 
and on the 7th of October the village of Shahtat belonging to the 
Akazais was destroyed ; the lands of Shéhtit were declared to be con- 
fiscated ; and a formal proclamation was issued prohibiting the Ak&zai 
from occupying it again without the permission of Government. It 
was also determined that a force should be permanently stationed in the 
valley of Agror sufficient to meet all attacks and follow up raiders 
beyond the British border ; and by order of the Supreme Government 
the Agror valley was removed from the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
courts and the operation of the general laws. During the winter of 
1869-70 the valley was unmolested ; :but as soon as the snow melted on 
the Black Mountain, the raids recommenced. On the 9th of April the 
village of Barchor was attacked by a party of Akdzai, and the headman 
was killed. On the 15th the village of Sambalbat was burnt by Akdzai 
and Khan Khel Hassanzai; and on the 23rd the village of Bholt 
shared the same fate. As the villages were all situated on the slopes of 
the Black Mountain, the British troops who were encamped in the valley 
were powerless to prevent these outrages ; but their presence no doubt 
prevented more extensive attacks, and secured the safety of the villages 
in the central portions of the valley, Meanwhile an inquiry into the 
agrarian condition of the Agroy valley disclosed the fact that has been 
stated above, viz. that the Khan of Agror had no doubt been 
deprived by the British Government unwittingly of ancient rights that 
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he and his ancestors had enjoyed in the valley. He was accordingly 
restored to Agror, and for a time all went well; the troops being 
withdrawn late in the autumn. A small detachment has, however, ever 
since then been permanently stationed at Oghi. But in June 1871 a 
fresh raid was made on the outlying villages in Agror by a party of 
Akdzai. In 1872 Bey of Hassanzai were about to force their passage 
through Agror to attack the Swatis of Deshi. A reinforcement of 
British troops was immediately sent out, and the Hassanzai abandoned 
their attempt. During the year 1872 several offences were committed 
by the Ak4zai on the Agror border, although not of a serious nature. At 
the beginning of 1873 a section of the Hassanzai raided upon Nikpéni, 
a village of the Nawab of Amb, in which 4 villagers were killed and 
6 wounded. The raid was the result of inter-tribal disputes in which 
the Nawab was mixed up. The aggressors were punished by a retaliatory 
attack from Amb. During 1874 the differences between the Nawab of 
Amb and the Khan Khel section of the Hassanzai continued, and raids 
were made by both parties, but with insignificant results. During this 
year the Ak4zai continued to give trouble on the Agror border. In 
My 1875 the Akézai and some sections of the Hassanzai made a com- 
bined attack upon the village of Ghania, but were beaten off with a loss 
of 2 killed and 2 wounded on one side. After this a resort to 
military coercion appeared inevitable ; but in September 1875 the Akdzai 
jirga submitted, and were readmitted to friendly relations on the basis 
of pardon for past offences. In December of the same year the Hassanzai 
also made their peace with the British Government. Towards the end’ 
of the year Ata Muhammad Khan, owing to whose intrigues many of 
the complications of this section of the frontier had arisen, died, and 
was succeeded by his son, then a minor, but now of age, and acting as 
Khan of Agror. Since the settlement with the Akdzai in 1875 the 
conduct of ie tribe has been satisfactory as a whole. The jirga at that 
time consented to the occupation and cultivation of Shéhtat by men of 
Agror. The village of Shéhtat had been held by the Akdzai 
from pre-annexation days till it was confiscated in 1870. Action was, 
however, deferred in the first instance at the request of the Ak4zai, and 
the scheme was subsequently allowed to fall out of sight. The lands 
consequently lay uncultivated, and the site of the village remained 
uninhabited. This state of things was considered undesirable and 
unsatisfactory, and in 1882 steps were taken with a view to the reoccupa- 
tion of Sh&htut by the Akézai, subject to the condition of the whole 
tribe accepting an agreement binding them to be of good behaviour in 
Shéhtit, and to comply with the requirements of the British Government. 
Negotiations in the matter are still pending (1884). Since 1875 the 
Hassanzai have given less trouble on our border. In November 1878 
the party among them, which is opposed to the Nawab of Amb, quarrelled 
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with him, and in the fights which ensued lives were lost on both sides. 
Last year Héshim Ali Khén murdered Muzaffar Khan and Sumandar 
maternal relatives of Firoz Khan, who were living in British territory in 
the village of Kolakka near Ogi. The act was committed in revenge for 
the murder of Haéshim Ali Khan’s brother by Firoz Khan mentioned 
above. Muzaffar Khdén and Sumandar were charged with complicity in 
the deed by Hashim Ali Khaén. For this violation of British territory 
Hashim Ali Khan has been called upon to pay a fine. 

As regards general border management, that of the Hazara district 
Management of the Hazira frontier differs little in principle from the 
border. management of the frontier tribes that live along 
the Peshawar and Kohat districts. As far as possible, direct personal 
relations are maintained with the different sections. The usual difficulties 
arising from faction and intrigue by chiefs and leading men residing 
within the British border appear in Hazéraas elsewhere on the frontier; 
while the fact that the border tribes depend but little for their main- 
tenance or for the necessaries of life upon British territory, and that their 
trade with the Hazéra district is insignificant, makes coercive or retalia- 
tory measures, short of resort to arms, more difficult of execution 
than in the case of clans who either draw their supplies from British 
territory or engage in commerce with our subjects. The usual, what 
may be called non-military, methods of reducing a tribe, such as 
blockades and reprisals, are not so efficient in Haz4ra as they have been 
found to be trans-Indus; and towards the north, the Alpine character 
of the country adds a further element of difficulty in dealing with the 
tribes. On the other hand, there is no bond of union among the dissimilar 
races along the Hazara border ; and the unwarlike character of the Swatts, 
and even of the more manly Pathén inhabitants of the Black Mountain, 
has rendered it unnecessary to adopt special measures in this district for 
the protection of the border. There exists no Border Police or Militia, 
and with the exception of the military out-post of Ogi there are no 
detachments of troops or of police specially devoted to guarding the 
frontier line. None of the Hazéra border tribes have entered into 
engagements with the British Government for the security of a 
trade route, inasmuch as none exists of sufficient importance to lead 
to the adoption of any such measure. Few, if any, of the inde- 
pendent clans own or cultivate lands to such an extent within our 
border as to enable us to gain a firm hold on them by means of 
commanding their source of livelihood, and it will therefore be seen that 
while the conditions of grave or widespread disturbances on the 
Hazéra border are wanting, it is, on the other hand, not easy to pre- 
yent or to punish petty raids, which, although not dangerous, are suffi- 
cient to annoy and harrass our subjects. It is especially tothe south- 
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western part of the Hazéra border that these remarks would seem 
to apply; and it appears necessary in this section of the frontier to 
guard against local intrigue, which the history of our relations with the 
Black Mountain tribes unhappily gives reasonable ground to suppose 
has been at the bottom of many of the troubles that in former years 
disturbed the Agror valley and the neighbouring tracts of the district, 


SECTION 0.—LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 


REVENUE HISTORY PREVIOUS TO THE REGULAR 
SETTLEMENT. 


The system under se the Sikh eae of Haire, Siete the 
: and revenue was the same as in the rest of the 
SRE Rees Panjab. They aimed at taking the entire rent 
of the land, in fact the highest rent that the cultivators could pay. The 
theory was that the state was entitled to half the produce. The system 
of management varied according to the circumstances of each tract or 
the whim of the local Kérdér. Commonly the produce of a village would 
be appraised at harvest time, and a heavy assessment of the value of the 
State’s share (half-produce) made at rates considerably above the current 
market value of grain; in this case each occupant had to pay in cash the 
rateable quota of his holding. In other cases a village would be leased 
to a farmer who would then himself levy the half share of the produce 
due to the State, either in kind or by cash appraisement, at harvest time. 
In 1844 the Kardar, Diw4n Malrdj, gave leases to the great majority of 
the villages, pitched at a more moderate scale than had been customary 
under his predecessors. But though the ultimate aim of the Sikh revenue 
collectors was the same everywhere, the amount of revenue actually 
collected in a district such as Hazdér& was necessarily much affected by 
the circumstances of the country. No doubt in the immediate vicinity 
of their forts (¢. g., in the Hazéra plain round Harfpur, in the lower 
portion of the Khanpur tract, inthe Ordsh plain round Nawdshahr) they 
were able to realize half the produce. But in the newly-conquered hill 
tracts, such as the Dand hills and the SwAti glens at the north of the 
district, they were necessarily content to take less. 


CHAPTER Vi 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE,/ 
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(These two sections not yet received from the Deputy Cgfmissioner.) 


The system under which the Sikh 
Sikh Revenue system. Land Revenue 


Hazéré4 collected the 
me as in the rest of 


village would be appraised a 
of the value of the State’s share (half produce) made at r&tes conside- 
rably above the current mfrket value of grain; in this\case each 
occupant had to payin gash the rateable quota of his hoNing. In 
other cases a village wéuld be leased to a farmer who wold then 
himself levy the half ghare of the produce due to the State, either in 
kind or by cash appfaisement, at harvest time. In 1844 the 
Diw&n Milréj, gave leases to the great majority of the vill 
pitched at a mogé moderate scale than had been custcmary under his 
predecessors. /But though the ultimate aim of the Sikh revenne 
the same everywhere, the amount of revenue actually. 
a district such as Hazar& was necessarily much affected‘ 
by the ciréumstances of the country. No doubt in the immediate 

their forts (e. g., in the Hazara plain round Haripur, in the 
rtion of the Kh&npur tract, in the Orash plain round Naw- 
Ashabf) they were able to realize half the produce. But inthe newly- 
conguered hill tracts, such as the Dhindi hills and the Swathi glens at 
th¢ north of the district, they were necessarily content to take less. 
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Consequently it may fairly be doubted whether the Sikh rulers of 
Hazara, asa matter of fact, ordinarily collected more than one-third of 
the total grain produce of the district, including the revenue alienated 
to jagirdars and assignees. 

The strain on the country represented by this demand should not 
be under-rated. It should be remembered that the demand was very 
unequally distributed. The main rule of assessment was how much it 
was safe to extort from any given village ; and while the refractory 
and turbulent portions of the country were less pressed, the tracts 
which had been completely subdued were assessed up to their highest 
paying power. It is needless to add that the actual collection of the 
revenue was carried out with much harshness, and that recusant 
defaulters were commonly tortured to compel then to pay the full 
assessments. 

When Major Abbott was sent to Hazard in 1847, as described in 
ad ctcs Wistcaiis Mevniaar chapter II in order to make an equitable assess- 
Se ttlecent of 1847-48, Y ment of the Land Revenue, he was directed to 

reduce the standard of the State’s demand from 
one-half to one-third of the produce. The latter standard was then 
regarded as fair and liberal, calculated both to yield a sufficient 
revenue to the State and to secure the prosperity and content of the 
people, provided it was equitably assessed and evenly distributed and 
collected with due consideration, But it was not prescribed as a rigid 
standard. The Acting Resident at Lahore, Mr. John (afterwards Lord) 
Lawrence, wrote thus concerning it :— In saying that one-third of 
the produce may be considered a fair demand, I by no means propose 
that you should invariably exact that proportion. In all cases, after 
taking into consideration every demand, I would fix the revenue so as 
to leave the villagers not only sufficiently well off absolutely, but 
relatively better off than they have hitherto been. In wild, desolate, 
and thinly-peopled tracts, a fourth, a fifth, or even a sixth, is probably 
not paid to Government.” 

The records of Major Abbott’s proceedings during his Summary 
Settlements are few and incomplete. A 
short report on the Land Revenue of Hazar& 
written by Major Abbott on the 3oth September 1847, after he had 
been afew months in the district, will be found at page 71 of 
the Punjab Papers of 1847 to 1849 presented to Parliament. 
Major Abbott’s assessments were not based on any measurements, 
nor were there any village papersto guide him. The method of 
assessment followed seems to have been to ascertain the sums 
levied by the Sikh Government during the few years preceding, and, 
after enquiry into the circumstances of each village, to assess on the 
average 15 percent. lower than the previous payments. 

The leases of the first Summary Settlement were given for a term 
of three years. At the close of the year 1851 
Major Abbott obtained the permission of the 
Board of Administration to revise his first 


Major Abbott’s proceedings. 


Revised Summary Settle- 
ment of 1852-53, 
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Settlement. The principal cause which made this necessary was the 
great fall that had taken place in the price of grain since 1847. 
While this fall in prices made further reductions necessary in the plain 
tracts of lower Hazard, some of the hill tracts, and Pakhli especially, 
had so much improved in cultivation and population during the 
previous four years as to render an increase in their revenue 
justifiable. Major Abbott had also acquired a much greater 
acquaintance with the district than he possessed in 1847, and was 
therefore in a good position to remedy inequalities. Accordingly 
during the year 1852 Major Abbott revised the leases of the whole of 
the district except in a few hill tracts, in which he was prevented 
from completing his work by the outbreak of disturbances in KA4gan 


and on the Tandwal border. No report of his proceedings was 
submitted by him. 


The extent to which the assessments of the second Summary 
Analysis of the financial Settlement differed from those of the first, and 
results of the Summary from the annual amount of revenue levied by 
Settlementas the Sikh Government in the years immediately 


preceding Major Abbott’s arrival in Hazard in 1847, is shown by 
the following figures. 


In 364 estates paying 30 per cent. of the whole assessment of 
the district, the previous assessments remained unaltered. In the 
majority of these estates the assessment of 1847 was maintained 
by Major Abbott, because he found it to be appropriate. But in 
159 and a few other cases out of these 364 estates no revision of the 
recorded assessment took place for the following reasons :—In the 
cases of the Danna, Bakot, Bhogarmang, and Agror tracts, Major 
Abbott had not leisure to revise the assessments before he left the 
district in 1853, and in most of the other instances the chiefs ‘or 
proprietors themselves held the villages in jagir, the assessment being 
merely nominal by way of valuation of the jagir. 


In 343 villages the previous assessments were raised; in 176 
estates the previous assessments were reduced. 


d Taking the several tracts of the district separately, and examin- 
ing the results of the revision in each tract as a whole, it appears 
that the principal increases occurred in the Garhidn tract and in the 
Pakhli valley (Bhairkund, Shinkidri, and Mansahra iléqas), and that the 
principal reductions were given in the plain tracts round Haripur. 


In the following statement the total results of the two Summary Settle- 
ments are shown, and they are compared with each other, and also with the 
revenue levied by the Sikh Government before 1847. The revenue of the 
last year of the currency of the Summary Settlements is also given :— 
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Summary Settlements Jama of 1871-72, 
Rd of 1847 of 1852. Per oma: 
Tahsii. Sikh Per cent, || Per cent educ- 
eases reduction reduction | Amount! "On 0" 
Amount. on last | Amount.| on last assessed 
Sikh Sikh in 1852. 
= leases, leases. 
Haripur __... {1,49,299 |! 127,802 14 || 120,090 20 || 119,057 |... 
Abbott-abad... ) 78,586 || 700,26 21 || 62,142 21 || 60,136 3 
Mansahra 53,968 || 461,24 15 || 50,602 6 |] 50411 |. 
Serene femrerrae | peetaleiad freMaaerr$ 
Total ... /2,81,853 || 235,933 16 || 232,834 17 || 229,604 1 


The question of the proportion of the total produce covered by these 
ummary Settlements is one of much interest. 


Proportion of total produce : uae 
covered by thane Sannne- Owing principally to the fact that they were made 
ments at the time they by Major Abbott without the aid of any measure- 


were imposed. ments or detailed village accounts, it is a question 
that cannot be answered precisely. His instructions were to take one-third 
of the produce in good tracts and less in inferior tracts, and in almost every 
case to give a reduction on what the Sikh Government levied. If, therefore, 
we assume (what is probably the case) that in the plain tracts round 
Haripur the Summary Settlement in most cases represented one-third of 
the total produce, and make allowances for the hill tracts and the tracts in the 
north of the district, in which we know the assessment took a smaller share 
of the produce, we shall probably be correct in concluding that Major 
Abbott's assessment did not in the whole district exceed a fourth of the total 
produce. The following figures show the fall in prices which took place :— 


— 


Wheat, 24 | Barley, 17 ,Maize, 32 = 
YEAR, per cent. of | percent. of} cent. o! 
cultivation. | cultivation, | cultivation. 
Sikh leases, 1845 30 50 50 
1846 48 72 54 
first Summary Settlement, 1847! 30 42 36 
1848 40 55 44 
1849 40 60 65 
1850 50 102 60 
1851 76 125 112 
second Summary Settlement 1852 84 140 100 
1853 40 72 43 
Average of the years 1853—60 47 75 56 


The question is one of much difficulty, for the revenue assessed was paid 
in the greatest part of the district with ease in the face of a fall in prices 
quite unprecedented both as regards its extent and its suddenness. The 
increase in the cultivated area, and the improvement in the general circum- 
stances of the district, must have been great to enable Major Abbott to 
maintain in 1852 his original assessments to the extent shown in theZtable at 
the end of the previous paragraph. : 


.," [The sums given in this column do not include the extra cesses levied by the 
nating reo Abbott's Sra prego abolished. It is impossible to ascertain Yheir 
; ere are grounds for stating that all told, they were not less than 12 

Per co nt. on the tated amount of the Sikh lwases.] og. ree 
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As shown in the statement at page the assessments thus made in 
1852 stood almost without alteration for zo 
years. No coercive processes of any severity 
were used for the recovery of the periodical 
instalments. The revenue was collected uniformly with the greatest 
ease. The increases and decreses which took place during the Summary 
Settlement were wholly insignificant and chiefly due to river action or acquisi- 
tion ‘of land for public purposes. 

The increase in cultivation which took place between the 
The increase which took Years 1847 and 1860 can only be measur- 
place between the years ed by information of a general character. 
sic aera We know that Major Abbott found the 
district generally in a most depressed state owing to the harsh 
character and exactions of the Sikh rule. Wealso know that, 
though the Sikhs were masters of the district, there were parts 
of it in which life and property were alike insecure up to 1847. 
The increase in population and general prosperity which in 
every part of the district followed the introduction of our 
rule, are also matters of which we are ourselves cognisant. 
With reference to all these circumstances, it is safe to accept 
as correct the general testimony which meets us on all sides 
that a great increase of cultivation occurred between 1847 and 
1860. No different opinion has ever been expressed by any 
one acquainted with the district. We can state this of the 
district generally, but in some tracts we have more exact 
information. For instance, the Badnak and Kulaf tracts, in 
tahsfl Haripur, the north-west portion of the Sherwan ildqa, 
and nearly the whole of the Garhian iligqa, the Mangal ildqa, 
and the greater portion of the Pakhli plain, were, during the 
the Sikh rule, the tracts in which greater insecurity prevailed 
than in the lower portion of the district. These tracts were 
rapidly brought under cultivation in the first years of the 
Summary Settlements. 

A comparison of the returns of the measurements made 
The increase which took 19 1860—1863 with those made at the 
place between the years regular Settlement in 1869-70 shows 
pidialiilges that in the period which elapsed between 
these two measurements the cultivated area of the whole 
district increased by 26 per cent., vzz -— 

Li 


Working of the Summary 
Settlement. 
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|| Cultivated areain acres, | Merease in culti- 

Tahsil. According to oe to 

the measure-|the measure- 
ment of 1860-/ment of 1869- Acres. | Percent. 

1863. 70. 

Haripur ... oy ze8 nud 1,09,088 1,36,451 27,363 ps) 
Abbott-abad ss... sue eas 87,030 1,138,747 | 26,717 31 
Mansahra es ag ene fl 1,16,862 1,43,720 | 26,858 23 
Total district .. ... || ___3,12,980 | _3,99,918 ! 80,988 26 


or arranging the figures according to the main assessment 
divisions already described :— 


iT i 
. Irrigated plain tracts nies Nag 39.076 | 46,641 || 7,868 | 19 
Unirrigated plain tracts... ... 66,689 81,015 14,326 21 
Low dry hills... ee eas 11,243 17,174 5,931 53 
Temperate hills and high lands... 1,05,918 1,33,344 27,426 26 
Cold mountain tracts on h 29 


~ 9086 | Lteira4 |] 25,600 

After allowing for the known incompleteness of some of 
the measurements, Major Wace is of opinion that we may 
safely assume that the cultivated area of 1871 exceeded the 
area which was cultivated when the Summary Settlement of 
1852 was made by thirty per cent. It is probably true that 
the lands last reclaimed from waste are in most cases inferior to 
the old cultivated lands. But, on the other hand, it is beyond 
question that the character of the agriculture on the old culti- 
vated fields had greatly improved during the past 27 years. 
And the latter argument may fairly be balaneed against the 
former without carrying it to such a length as would infringe 
on the considerations due to special exertions of agricultural 
industry. 

The fiscal history of the district since annexation has 
Remmé of fiscal history of been one of unsurpassed prosperity. 
the district since annexae When Major Abbott made his first 
fos Summary Settlement in 1847, the district 
was suffering from the exhausting effects of Sikh exaction and 
misrule ; the country was generally insecure ;the village 
communities were in a weak and depressed state ; large areas 
of land were out ofcultivation ; land had no value; there was 
little or no trade, either export or imports; grass and wood 
had no selling value; cattle and milch produce sold at half 
their present rates. 
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Now the district has had 28 years of peace (the war of 1848- 
49 excepted) ; speaking generally, we may say that every acre 
of culturable land is under the plough, the greatest portion of 
new cultivation dating more than io years back; agricultural 
produce is worth from two or three times the average prices 
current from 1847 to 1852 A.D. ; cattle and milch produce have 
increased and doubled in value; there is now a large and 
thriving export trade both in butter and in grain, worth at 
least 10 lakhs per annum; grass and wood are valuable assets ; 
land is worth much more than 30 years purchase of the State’s 
Revenue, and the agricultural classes generally are much 
better fed and clothed, than they were before our rule, and 
are abundantly thriving and prosperous. 

Whereas Major Abbott’s assessments are believed to 
have absorbed in 1852 a fourth of the total produce, the rise 
in the value of grain alone reduces that proportion to one- 
eleventh , or nine per cent. And if we make further allow- 
ances for the increase in the cultivated area, in milch produce, 
and in the saleable character of minor assets (fruit, grass, and 
wood), it is probable that in 1871, when the new assessments 
were made, the Summary Settlement assessment did not cover 
6 per cent. of the total produce. 


THE REGULAR SETTLEMENT. 


The assessments of the last Summary Settlement remained in force 
for 20 years. A regular Settlement was commenced 
in 1868 by Major Wace, who reported the results 
in 1874. 
In dividing the district into assessment circles, Major Wace adopted, in 
; A ek ts the first instance, the old ilaqa limits, which had 
Division cf the district into come down to us from Sikh rule and from times 
ascoesment circles. anterior thereto. These were 37 in number. These 
ilaqas are mainly based on natural divisions of territory, and their limits 
generally coincide with those of the wibal systems which are the basis of the 
rights in the soil. Ina few cases where he found such a course necessary, 
he sub-divided these il4qas into chaks or sections. But an examination of 
the district showed that these 37 circles, with their sections, might be grouped 
into five principal tracts, corresponding with the agricultural tracts already 
described at length in Chapter IV, The Table on the page shows their 
distribution and cultivated area. 


The Regular Settlement 
1868-1873. 
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In an earlier portion of this chapter it has been shown that the standard 
Be ha ease as of the Sikh assessments was half the produce, and 
ee tha betie eh ceonetaients that of the Summary Settlements of 1847 and 1852 

one-third of the produce. In assessments made 
by Major Adams and Coxe in 1862-63, but never announced or acted upon, 
one-sixth was assumed asthe share due to Government. -In making the 
assessments of the regular Settlement, Major Wace assumed one-sixth as the 
Government share. Looking to the fact that the Summary Settlement standard 
was one-third of the produce, the liberality of a standard of one-sixth can 
scarcely be questioned. . 

The Government’s object is to take half the rent. If the statistics of 
occupancy and grain rents given in Chapter III. be referred to, it will be seen 
that of the lands paying grain rents 31 per cent. pays more than one-third pro- 
duce, 38 per cent. pays one-third produce, 31 per cent. pays principally one- 
fourth produce, but these lands for the most part pay also a cash contribution in 
addition to the grain rent. In assuming oné-sixth of the produce to represent 
a fair demand on Government’s behalf, Major. Wace did not lay down a rigid 
rule of assessment; on the contrary, the rich lands, of which the rents exceed 
one-third produce, could fairly be assessed higher than one-sixth, and similar- 
ly those which pay less than one-third produce, at less than one-sixth. In 
finally fixing the -assessment of each village such circumstances were taken 
into consideration so far as appeared to be necessary. It had also to be 
remembered that half the cultivated lands are cultivated by the proprietors 
themselves, and that in the case of coparcenary communities, this half includes 
the best lands. : 


The prices assumed in valuing Having estimated the produce and 
the share of the producedueto decided the share due to Government, 
Government. it remained to value that share. 


The history of prices under the Summary Settlement, has already 
been discussed at page . Owing principally to the position of the district on 
the frontier it was thought advisable not to take advantage of the great rise 
of prices which had occurred during the preceding 12 years, and to value the 
produce at prices much lower than those current for some years past. Accord- 
ingly the average of the prices prevailing during the 26 years, commencing 
A.D. 1844 and ending a. p. 1869, was struck, and the prices'so obtained were 
adopted as the basis of the assessment valuation of the produce. The prices 
thus deduced are for the most part slightly higher than those which 
prevailed between 1853 and 1860. According to them the total estimated 
yéild of the district was valued at R. 22, 23,441; while its value at prices 
current between 1868-72 would have been Rs. 47, 48,258 or 1134 per cent. 
in excess of the estimate actually adopted. 


The soil rates adopted by Major Wace in his assessment 
Revente rates adopted, are given in fullin Appendix B. to his report 
and are discussed at length in pages 2rtff 
of the same volume. The general results are summarised in the Table 


on page. 
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* ‘The rates charged at the regular Settlement on the superior irriga- 
.ted lands were much the same as those of previous assessments. Those 
charged on the superior unirrigated lands were higher. Those charged 
_on the inferior lands, both irrignted and unirrigated were much lower. 
This was especially the case with the mferior unirrigated lands. The 
officers who fixed the previons rates evidently considered that the 
worst lands could pay at least 12 or 8 annas an acre. But Major Wace 
valued 16 per cent. (kalsi) of the lands at two annas per acre, and 
some 24 cent. (retar, rakkar, &c.,) principally at four, five, and six 
annas. As the increased cultivation since 1563 was probably mainly 
composed of inferior soils, this leniency, no doubt, principally affected 
the ada last reclaimed from waste. 

Some remarks are called for on the manner in which the question 
Principle followed in the Of the assessment of irrigated lands was 
assessment of irrigated treated. The system always followed in 
lands. Hazfra has been to assess such lands by a 
single rate as irrigated land. The system in vogue on the canal- 
irrigated lands of the Punjab is to assess such lands at dry rates, and 
to add an irrigation or water-advantage rate, the total charge for the 
latter item varying every year with the area irrigated ; for any year 
in which his land is not irrigated, the owner pays only dry rates, 
It is obvious that the latter system is principally useful, where the 
extent of the irrigated area varies considerably each year, or where the 
irrigation is capable of considerable expansion. In Hazéré neither of 
these conditions exist. Nearly all the irrigable area is under irrigation ; 
the undulating levels of the valleys and the intersecting ravines are 
such as to make any considerable extension of irrigation very difficult, 
and the lands which irrigation does reach are regularly irrigated with- 
out intermission. Government would therefore gain nothing by 
introducing the dry rates and water advantage system into Hazara, 
except the trouble, expense, and loss involved in yearly measurements. 
The system would also be very unpopular among the proprietors, 
because the irrigation supply being comparatively certain and the 
irrigated crops rarely failing, they too would get no advantage from 
the variable character of the jama. Accordingly the system of fixed 
assessment was followed both for canal and well lands. The latter 
were charged Rs. 4 per acre in Khari and Rs. 4 or Rs. 6 in Jaégal and 
Kot Najibulla, according as cereals or garden produce were raised 
upon them. 

The policy involved in the Major Wace has the following interesting 
assesement of the Hazara remarks on the policy involved in the asseas- 
district. ment of the Land Revenue in Hazara. 

“ Both because the district is a mountainous one and because it is 
situate on our frontier, it has always been a cardinal point in our policy 
to assess the district lightly. Any one who will carefully examine the 
account given in the preceding paragraphs of the manner in which the 
new assessment was estimated will admit the extreme leniency of the 
calculations, The standard of the State’s demand has been reduced 
from a third or a quarter of the produce to one-sixth ; the rich. lands 

that bear two crops per annumn have been charged only one crop ; 
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the agricultural produce has been valued at rates fur below the actual 
values current for some years past ; the inferior lands have been rated 
at almost nominal rates, ¢. g., 2, 4, and6anas per acre, and in the 
revenuo rates no account has been taken of large assets derived from 
the waste and milech produce. On the other hand, since the last 
Summary Settlement was made in 1852, the progress of the district 


‘has been such as to amount to a complete change in its fiscal status, 


The main features of this change have been already summarised ; 
suffice it to say that the change is so great that the assessment which 
in 1852 represented 25 per cent. of the produce, in 1872 no longer 
represented 7 per cent. of the produce of the district. 

“ This change was so great as almost to make the question of the 
extent to which the revenue should be raised independent of exact 
revenue calculations. Calculations with any pretence to exactness 
would indicate an increase in the State's assessment so large ‘as to be 
embarrassing. The principal causes of this great prosperity were not 
originated by the industry of the people. The rise in prices and the 
great security of the country enabling the people to reap the full 
advantage of that rise were due, the former to extraneous circumstan- 
ces, the latter to the good administration ofthe Government. The 
Hazaré people could not affect ignorance of these changes, nor of the 
State’s claim to an increased revenue, as their necessary result. The 
previous history of Hazéré and the circumstances of the neighbouring 
district (Kashmir, Feudul Tanéwal, and our own districts of Peshawar 
and Rawalpindi), are alike such as to make the people regard a mode- 
rate assertion of the State’s interest in the land as the first consequence 
of any form of government. And they were well prepared for such an 
increase in the assessment as would give some return to the State for 
the great benefits it had conferred on them. 

“Tt Was necessary also to take into consideration the great 
inequalities produced by the continuance of the assessment of 1852 
through 20 years of so great changes as occurred between that date 
and 1872. The effect of such misgovernment as preceded our rule 
in Hazéré is not merely to depress the whole country generally, but 
also to produce great inequalites of condition between different 
villages and tracts. Tracts in the heart of the country will retain 
a measure of security and prosperity: long after. the outlying tracts 
have largely fallen out of cultivation, and the same process will occur 
in each tract; the weaker or exposed villages deteriorate at once 
under conditions of insecurity and misgovernment, whereas the 
stronger villages will not suffer so quickly, .or may even be 
specially helped by the ruler, who is rarely so short-sighted as not 
to care for the welfare of the villages that pay hiin best. Whena 
state of misgovernment is replaced by a strong rule, as happened in 
Haz4ré in 1849, the inequalities of condition which | have thus des- 
cribed become rapidly remedied. Tracts before insecure and neglected 
become populated. The weaker villages in each tract extend their 
cultivation and grow strong. But it is obvious that under such cir- 
cumstances an assessment fairly made and distributed at the 
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commencement of our rule will have an extremely. unequal incidence 
2o years later. And in revising the assessment justice requires that its 
incidence should be approximately equalized, either by charging the 
newly-cultivated lands with rates approximating to those customary 
in the older villages, or by such a redistribution of the assessment as 
would transfer a portion of the‘rates paid’ by’ the older cultivation to 
the newly cultivated lands: 1 presume that/no one’ who is acquainted 
with the fiscal history of the past 20 years.in Hazéré would-assert that 
there was any occasion to adopt the latter of these two alternatives. 

“ And, lastly, it was proper to consider the claims of our principal 
jégirdérs, men to whom we had assigned our Land Revenue in 
considerable tracts and clusters of villages scattered through the 
district ; and between whom as lessors, and the landowners as_ lessees 
we were bound no less by the terms of our grants than by the interests, 
of our administration in these frontier tracts, to insist upon a fair 
account of the customary Land Revenue. 

“Tuking all these matters into consideration. it seemed to me that 
a considerable rise in the Land Revenue ofthe district was fully war- 
ranted, and would not involve any departure from the policy hitherto 
followed by Government inthe administration of its frontier tracts. 
There is also one other argument ‘which from such acquaintance as I’ 
possess with-the character’ of the Hazéra people seems to me to be not 
wholly beside the case. Itis possible to carry leniency to sucha 
length as will foster, not loyalty, but an impatience of sound govern- 
ment, I conceive that that point is reached when, after going great 
lengths to reduce our revenue claims toa low standurd, we forego even 
the increase indicated by that standard.’ It is one thing to treat a 
frontier district with adequate ‘leniency ; it.is quite another to forego 
what the people themselves regard as the just. dues of the best Govern- 
ment that ever ruled them. Letus deserve their confidence by our 
moderation and considerate treatment:of them. But-if we would wean 
them from their old traditions of disorder, and train them into orderly 
subjects, we must surely require them to respect our just claims, — 
claims which we deliberately pitch at less than half the figure which 
former Governments, and Governments such as that now existing in the 
adjoining country of Kashmir, would have demanded in times of peace . 
and prosperity like the present. ” 1 

The reasons. why the increase in the demand was imposed at 
once, and notin the forms of progressive assessments, are given in 
full at pages 222-3 of Major Wihce’s report. The principal reason 
appears to have been that the people were so primitive and their 
conception of rent so crude that it was doubtful whether 
rents would rise with the periodical increase in the demand ; 
while on the other hand the assessment was so lenient and 
the. prosperity. of the people so great that the cases were few 
in which any hesitation need. be felt; and in them it was 


thought better to slightly reduce the demand. 


It remains to describe the results obtained by the 
Results obtained by the ®PpPlication of the rates and standards of 
assesument rates abovedes- assessment above described. ‘The princi- 

pal figures are shown in the following 
Further details, and a. separa’ ; 
assessment of each tract will be found at pages 225-232 of 


cribed, 
table. 
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Major Wace's Settlement Report :— 


Ld 


ebiaspas 


f Rupees ... | 55,297 
' Irrigated plain Per cent, in- 
j tracts. Race bar’ seed] seg 
per acre 
cultivated| 130 
Rupees... | 56,676 
_ | Unirrigatea J Per cent. in- 
3 | plain tracts. Rate per ace 
2 cultivated | 0 11 2 
| ——_.___ ———j— 
a Rupees... | 10,587 
P| Per cent. in- 
2 | Low dry hills. crease ... 
‘=I Rate per acre’ 
$ cultivated | 0:9 10) 
a —_-_ —_ —<——— | 
< | Temperate hills ( Rupees 28,870 
§ | and high lands. | Per cent. in- 
£4(1) In Haripur< crease ... ses 
& and Abbott) Rat per acre 
3 abad Tahsils, | cultivated | 0 10 
3 Rupees... | 35,006 
| (2)¥n Mansshra etn el i 
£ | Taheil. Rate per acre 
=) cultivated | 0 6 
z vatain (Rupees ...| 24,7 
% | Cold mountain ‘ , 
& | tracts, Haripur ) P plana zal 
| pe Abboty- Rate per acre} | 
| s cultivated | 0 7 3) 
| Rupees 14,505 
| Per cent. in- 
| Mansahra ... crease ... 
| | Rate per acre 
{ cultivated} 043) 


Summary Settlement jama 
in force in 1871-72. 


Estimated value of the 
Government's Revenue. 


pro- 


At one-sixth 
duce rates, 
At soil rates, 


0 14 10) 0 13 2, 


720) 


-—___ 


42,374) 32,473 


discussion of the 


At plough rates. 


bn 


100°5 
0.1211 
49,078 
768 

0 12 11 
"82,087) 
120°9) 

| 

| 094 
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1 2 3 | 4 b 7 8 
FE Estimated value of the o X 
= ||Government’s Reven = ¢ 
Bx | ; 
g— | & ; S 
2n 2 2 
SZ 2: : s 8 
dal] eS} 8 | & ea 
Bel 2) & | # | 8 
& & = ° 
aS ro] 8 8 = a 2 
| 3 2 EN 3 5 
a = a = & 
( Ru . |1,19,057]|1,57,234!1,76,466|1,56,538)|1,43,778) °3;692|1,47,870 
Per cent, in- 
@ | Haripur crease ... or 32k} 48° 31-5) 23°8 
‘3S Rate per acre 
2 | cultivated | 0 14 0] 125, 148 124 ra 
> Rupees 60,196); 91,873| 92,028)1,00,731|| 80,468) 2,440] 82,008 
Per cent, in- 
% Abbott-abad... crease ... i 51" 53'0|  67°5 379 
a | Rate per acre 
5 | cultivated | 0 8 6)0 12 10)10 12 11) 0 14 2 ei 
2 Rupees 50,411)|1,24,165| 95,964|1,04,046) 75,415] 9,701| 78,116 
FI Per cent. in- 
g Mansahra crease 146° 90-4) + 106'4 550 
{ Rate per a 
cultivated | 0 5 7/0 13 10} 0 10 80117 - ze 
Rupees... |2,29,604)/3,72,77213,64,458 01 815) 2,00,861 8,73319,08,394 
Per cent, in- 
Total district...{ crease ... ons 62: 587) 57-4 = 343 
Rate per acre 
cultivated | 0 9 4 0 15 20 14 10/0 14 8!|012 


Owing to the circumstance that the Summary Settlement was not 
Compares incidence of new based on any ascertained measurements it is not 
assessment with that of possible to compare exactly the incidence of the 
expired Settlement per expired assessment at the time it was made in 
acre cultivated. 1852 with that of the new assessment now reported. 
But we can do so approximately. 

When the census of the Punjab was taken on the rst January 1855, 
the incidence of the Land Revenue of Hazérd was estimated at Re. 1-4-6 
per acre cultivated.* As the cultivated area of the district was measured 
during the operations of 1861-64, we are able to compare the incidence 
of the Summary Settlement jama then.current with the .cultivated area then 
found to exist. This is done in the following statement :— 


* Vide published Report in Selection from Records of Government of Indis, No, 
XI. of 1856 (Appendix I, Column 13), 
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Tt ¢ en ee 


Incidence per acre 
cultivated. 


SEA es 
233 $53 
a8 = 
ASSESSMENT Divisions, Bs ¢ 225 
25 eee 
Om . 3 4 
Ree wee 
Sees | O2Ey 
Rs. A. P| Rs. A, P. 
Irrigated plain tracts) _, ; 1 6 10 1 6 ll 
Unirrigated Do. >In Tahsil'Haripur ., ue 013 98 O 14 8 
Low dry hills ia ; ; 01% 40 iil 28 
Tahsils Haripur and Abbott- 
are acl" Cn biaacianind | mee Ie 
a .) ‘| ZahsitMansahbra 3. If 0 440 10 1 
' Taheil Haripur and A bbott- 
Cold mountain tracts, { abad.. os ae $6 010 5 0 10 2 
‘('Tahsil Mansahra frontier 
tracts “3 = Ae 0 411 0 5&6 B 
or the same by Tahsils :— ; ‘ 
1 fry 
te 
Incidence per acre 


cultivated, 
ga ES 
auy we 
Assessment Drvrstons, BS Es a3 ’ 
: 3s a ee e 
F¢ | 858 
fs} 3 23 se 2 A 
: Zag £23 
. ‘ a. Pj Rs, A. P. 
Tahsil Haripur ., Bo te a 1 1 7 1 O 10 
Do, Abbott-abad. + ,, a sa 011 5 OW 4 
Do, Mansahra .. oe we a 0 611 O 8 6 


Total district 


(Nore.—In deducing the above rates, the revenue payable by mills has been 
deducted from columus 3 and 4). 
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If allowance be made for the increase of cultivation which took place 
between 1852 and 1862, and the consequent error in column 2 of this 
statement, it follows that, in spite of the great rise taken by the new assess- 
ment, its average incidence on the cultivated areca is absolutely lighter than 
the assessment of 1852 was at the time it was made, and this although the 
value of the assets from which it is levied has more than doubled, and all 
the other circumstances of the district have vastly improved. 

At pages 234-5 of his Report, Major Wace discusses the share of the 
Share of produce represent- 8°08S produce represented by his assessments. 
ed by ef Sean, He shows that they represent only 14 per cent. of 

the value of the total produce estimated at purpose- 
ly low rates, excluding milch produce, hay and other fodder and waste 
products, and the second crop on double-crop land, if that produce be valued 
at the exceedingly low prices assumed for assessment purposes ; while if the 
prices current from 1868 to 1871 be adopted, the new demands only amount 
to 6°5 of the total value. His final conclusion is that his assessments, do not 
at the very outside, absorb more than one-tenth of the gross produce. 
Relation of the assessment In making the new assessments care 
of each tahsilto itspolitical was taken to moderate them in proportion to 
circumstances. the political circumstances of each tahsil. 

The Haripur tahs{l has been longer under settled rule than any 
other part of Hazaér4. The Abbott-abad tahsfl is a hilly tract, but 
has no connection with our frontier. Of the Mansahra tahsfl the 
mountain glens at its north, Agror, Konsh, Bhogarmang and Kagan, 
were brought under settled rule almost for the first time at our annexa- 
tion. The assessments in each of these tracts compare as follows :— 


. Per cent. of [Rate of new assess- 
Average rain- 
Tahsil. 


rhs} eultivated ment per acre 

fall in inches. | 5:09 irrigated. cultivated. 

| Rs. ; A] P. 
Haripur ue sete ae 32:3, 15 1 0} 10 
Abbott-abad ane sea eat 48:1 | et % ie 
Mansahra, southern portion ron e ie 
Mountain tracts in its north } 35°5 { 9 ne | 6! 8 
Mills The Summary Settlement jamas ineluded 


the revenue due from mills and Muaharfa. 

Details of these mills and their location are given in Chapter IV. (page 
). The great rise in the price of grain would have warranted some 
addition to the previously current rates of mill revenue. The mills 
are paying concerns, and could have borne such an inerease. But the 
aggregate increase which could have been obtained would have been 
small, and could fairly be foregone with reference to the considerable 
increase taken on the land. For these reasons, and because the mills 
are a source of much convenience to the villages, the rates at which 
they were assessed in 1852 were not increased at regular settlement. 
The amount of mill revenue included in the Summary Settlement 
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cannot in every instance be clearly ascertained, but it is 
inetd to have aunt to Rs. 7,005. The number of the mills 
increased during the next 20 years, and by correctly enumerating 
them, and charging all with the rates previously established, the total 
assessment of the mills has risen to Rs. 8,733. 
The following table shows the rates charged* :— 


MILLS FOR; 
Husxine 
FLovr AnD SNoFF MILLS, Rice anp| Total. 
CLEANING 
Corron. 


Assessed at Tahsil Tahsil Tahsil Tahsil. 
Haripur. | Abbott-abad.| Mansahra. Mansahra, 

b . 

F 3 Z 3 

wells at [tes Fe . -|3 

J i] a i ~~ 

it a. 3 a D> a. qa. 

p)8| 3 /2a/s)ee)e| ig 

a Zila /Azl<e [2/4 


One rupee and under. 51] 61] 314] 9251 |it4 94) 73 58 
Over Re, land upto Rs. 4| 295 858 | 322) 732 |623!1,377| 98 | 2 
Over Rs. 4and upto Re. 8| 177/1,081 | 171 1,025 184 | 815} 2] 10 
Over Rs. 8and upto Rs. 24] 148} 1,601 42) 432/13] 180] ... 


Not assessed aoe 4 115). pe 
~~ Potal ~.. | 668/8,502 | 653 | 2440 lana 2,417 [173 | 284 | 9593 [6,788 
Increase in amount of The following statement shows the extent 


Government demandand to which the new assessment benefits respect. 


ively the Government Treasury and assigneet 
of land Revenue :— 


assigned revenue by n ew 
assessme nt, 


1 2 | % 5 6 7 
|) = = ca | “Ss tser— 
2S o u i 2 
ae |, 3 a | fa 
oe 2 2 ae es 
Detail, 3 s Bo | a5 |-See 
‘! aq 5 23 aa oes 
a a3 2 22 | #21 383 
Z Fe | = | 8° | 28 | 380 


Expired assessment «| 1,19,057 $2,888 86,169 | 1,520 


: 87,689 
& 
é New assessment ... 1,47,370 43,631 | 1,03,739 | 2,274 | 1,08,018 
‘=| Amount .., 28,313 10,748 17,570 754 18,324 
Increase | 
Per cent. ... 23:8 32:7 204] 496 20-9 


* Note,—Fractions of a rupee omitted throu, 


hout. The mills not assessed with 
the exception of four situated in the Aqror i é sod 


14k, in which mills were not adsessed at all, 


1 2 | 3 | 4 5 | 6 3 
I ee a 
=a : D == 
a | g | *& |& | ei 
fe | 8 a | Ba 
Detail. ps Aen ie A = 
Hla lh alee 
a i] 8 3 a <3 
| 33 23 | $3 | 383 
> = 
& BS 4 za a 
aed —|—_—__ |__| |, 
3g Expired assessment =. 60,186 18,367 41,770 400 42,170 
2 
2 New assessment ... ste 82,908 21,587 61,821 815 62,136 
2 Amount | 22,772{ 3,220] 19,651| 415] 19,966 
< | Increase ... 
Per cent. ... 379 175 468} 1083 473 
F} Expired assessment 38d 61,117 19,122 31,996 105 82,100 
3 New assessment .. =... 78,116 25,215 52,901 105 63,006 
E ‘: hen | 26,999} 6,092] 20,907)... 20,007 
"(Per cent. ... 52:8 31-9 653]... 6511 
g Expired assesement ...| 2,830,310 70,877 | 1,59,983 | 2,026 | 1,61,958 
$ New assessment ... -. | 8,08,394 90,483 | 2,17,961 3,194 | 2,21,155 
a 
= Amount ... 78,083 20,056 68,021 1,169 59,197 
3 | Increase “| 
& Per cent. ... 33:9 285 86:4 67°7 36°86 


* Note. onabove Statement.—-The entries concerning the expired assessment agree 
with the rent-roll sanctioned for the official year 1872-1873. Fractions of a rupee are 
omitted throughout. 

Thus the net result of the settlement has been to increase the 
Government’s rent-roll by Rs. 59,197, which is 36°6 per cent. on the 
rent-roll sanctioned at the commencement of the year 1872-73 before 
the new jamas were announced. 

When the Summary Settlement of 1847 was made, the 
Village cesses levied from Only cess imposed was five per cent. for 
commencement of Sum- the payment of village headmen. At 
mary Settlement to date ; 
an sddition to assessed re. the Settlement of 1852 a further cess of 


penus: one per cent. for district roads was added. 
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In 1856 acess for the payment of patwaris was imposed ; 
the rate charged varied from 8 to 24 per cent. on the revenue. 
The higher rates were imposed on the tracts lightest assessed, 
and the lighter rates on the plain tracts round Haripur. 

In 1869 the patwari cess was increased by four per cent. 
on the revenue, the patwari establishment originally sanctioned 
being found too small for the work required of them. 

In 1871 the Punjab Local Rates Act was enacted, and 
under it a further cess of half anna per rupee of annual value 
was imposed on the land with effect from the rabf harvest of 
1871. As the annual value is computed at twice the amount 
of the assessed revenue, the cess is equal to arate of one anna 
per rupee, or 6} per cent. of assessed revenue. 

From the kharif of 1872, when the new assessments were 
enforced, the patwdri cess was equalized throughout the 
district, and charged at a uniform rate of 6} per cent. on the 
revenue ; an educational cess of one per cent. on the revenue 
was imposed for the first time, as also a district post cess 
of half, per cent. The only exceptions to these rates 
occur in the Agror ilaka, where the rate of the district post 
cess is one-fourth per cent. on the revenue, and that of the 
patwdri cess three per cent. ; the Agror ildka was assessed 
before the rest of the district, and it was not worth while to 
make petty alterations in the cesses that were assessed in that 
tract. In 18 the local rates cess was raised to Rs. 8-5-4. 
Thus the present. censes are shown below :— 


Rest of Rest of 

Coss. | ABTON. laistrict. Coss. Agror. | district, 

ity. & Pp. | Rs. 8. p. 

Local rates Post: (district) 040) 0 80 
Roads ... ‘es Lambardar | 500) 5 00 
Schools... one Patwari... | 300) 6 40 
Total oo» «= oes | 18H 4 | BZ OE 


The arrangements in respect of the remuneration of the 
The five per cent. cessfor Village headmen under the Summary 
payment of headmen. Settlement were not uniform, especially 
in the earlier years of that Settlement. In some villages the 
lambardar held an indm instead of the pachotra ; in others his 
holding was omitted from the internal distribution (bach) of 
the revenue, thereby escaping all charges, but proportionately 
‘ncreasing the charges on the other holdings; in others the 
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Jambardérs levied the revenue from all occupants by kind 
rents ; in others (the majority of the villages) the five per . 
cent, was duly levied. Under the regular Settlement the five 
per cent. cess for the payment of village headmen has been 
uniformly imposed. 
Previous to the regular Settlement the Hazdri Land 

Revenue was paid on the same dates as 
- were laid down for the rest of the Pun- 
jab by the Board of Administration, vzz:— 


Instalments of Revenue. 


Kharif harvest, 1st instalment zs at ++» Ist December. 
Do. 2nd Do. a3 vee + Ist February. 
Rabi harvest, Jst — Do. ae eee .- 15th June. 
Do. 2nd Do, we §$15th July. 


From enquiries instituted in 1869 it was found that com- 
paratively few villages availed themselves of the privilege of 
paying each harvest’s revenue in two instalments. For this 
reason it was enacted in Section I. of the Hazdré Settlement 
Rules that “from the time the new assessments come into 
force the revenue of each harvest shall be payable in one pay- 
ment instead of two as heretofore ;” and these rules further 
required the Settlement Officer to fix the dates by which these 
single instalments should be payable. 

Secretary, Government Punjab’s No. 861, dated 2nd 
July, 1872, prescibed that the Land Revenue of the Hazard 
district should be payable by each tract in the following 
instalments, of which the kharif. instalment should be payable 
by 15th January and the rabi instalment by 15th July. 


‘Share of Land Re- 


venue payable, 
Tabsil, llikas, 
At the | At the 
kharif. | -rabi. 
Haripur ssé .. || Khénpur and Bagra ta re 3 2 
The rest of the Haripur Tahsil, 1 1 
Abbott-abad... aie Bahk Babarhéu, arian: Garhién and: 1 1 
hingri 
Mangal, Nawashabr, “Dhamtaur, Rajold, | 3 2 
an Boi 
Nara, Dana, and Bakot os 2 1 
Mansabra ... ... | Garbidn and Garhi Habibulla i oe 1 1 
Bbairkund, Shinkiari, and Bp neehee isa 3 2 
Agror and Koush ax 2 ase 
Kagén, Balikot and Bhogarmang .. e All Nil. 
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The proportion of the assessment payable under the above rules at each 
harvest is, with a few unimportant exceptions, the same as was paid by each 
tract under the Summary Settlement. The proportion fixed in each tract agrees 
approximately with the ratio which the two harvests bear to each other, and any 
disturbance of old standing arrangements of this nature on merely theoretical 
grounds would be undesirable. Tenants’ cash rents are generally payable at 
each harvest in the same proportion as the Government's assessment. 

Major Wace writes :—“ It will be noticed that the frontier mountain glens 
‘of Kagin, Balakot, and Bhogarmang pay their entire revenue on the Kharif 
“ harvest. These mountain glens suffer a severe winter, with the result that 
“ their Rabf harvest is of little value. If we had been starting with a ¢abula rasa 
“Y should have been inclined to recommend that they should nevertheless 
“ pay one-fourth of their revenue on the Rabf harvest. But the Kharff harvest 
“ being the first of the two harvests in the order of the agricultural year, and the 
“ existing practice which gives us all the revenue from the Kharff harvest being 
“ satisfactory to the zamindars concerned, it seems to me unnecessary to interfere. 
«« Owing to the lightness of the assessment in these tracts the arrangement causes 
“ no inconvenience to the zamindars. And while, on the one hand, it operates 
«« in Government's favour, giving us in advance a share of the revenue which 
“ might have been thrown on the Rabf, on the other hand the practice in the eyes 
“ of the zam{nddrs probably takes the form of an exemption of the Rabi harvest 
“ from revenue ; at least they would perhaps regard the demand of any revenue 
*¢ on the Rabf as a new impost, though, as a matter of fact, in calculating the 
“ assessments of these tracts the small produce of their Rabf harvests has 
“ always been duly reckoned.” 

The new assessments were announced at the end of May 1872, and came 

into force from the Kharff of that year. They have 
Term of Settlement. been sanctioned for a term of 30 years. They were 
almost without exception readily engaged for. 

The demand statement as it stood on 1st October 1874, after sanction 

of the new assessments, is given on the opposite 
Demand statement. page : 
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Under the Sikh rule their governors imposed a tax on all sheep 

i and goats grazed inthe district. The tax was 

Feat ps tax om Called Rama-shuméri (Anglicé flock-counting). 

a da It was levied at the rate of 5 Gonda Rs.= 
Government Rs. 4-6-0 per too head. 

Major Abbott, at the Summary Settlement of 1847, forbade the 
collection af the tax on flecks of less than 50 head, and reduced the 
rate to Re. 1? per 100 head for flocks owned by British subjects, and 
to Rs. 34 for flocks owned by residents of independent territory, or of 
Kashmir. Also as very few flocks were owned by the agriculturists of 
the Haripur tahs{l, he declared that the tax on their flocks was 
included in the Land Revenue assessments. Up to 1858-59 the farm 
of the tax sold for something less than Rs. 2,000 per annum. By 
1863-64 it rose to Rs. 3,400, but in 1870-71 it fell to Rs. 2,300 owing 
to the failure of the farmer of the preceding year. 

The owners of the greater number of the flocks thus taxed are 
Gijats. They are locally known as “ pala log.” The larger flocks 
migrate with the season of the year between Kég&én and Lower 
Hazéré or Rawalpindi. In the. hot weather they are in Kégén or 
Bhogarmang, and in the cold weather in the lower tracts of Hazara 
or Rawalpindi, The smaller flocks remain all the year round with 
their villages. 


(a) The smaller flocks owned by the zamindirs of the villages in both 


Haripurand Mansabra tabsils number about 56,000 
(b) Flocks from Kashmir territory grazed in Kagan and Lower “Hazéra 

number about 4 eh : 23,002 
(¢) Flocks from the indepen: lent Swathi territory “grazed i in Bhogarmang 

and Konsh, number about ie ‘ 8,000 


(d) Other flocks grazed i in Bhogarmang and “Kagan in the hot weather, 

and in Lower Haz4r4 or Kawalpindi in the cold weather, number 

about 78,000 
(ce) Flocks grazed i in the high Hazsra | ranges hear Murree number about 10,000 


Total flockstaxed ... 1,75,000 000 
The owners of the flocks marked (¢) and (e) are principally 


tenants holding land in the vicinity of Balakot. About two-thirds of 
the whole are goats ; the rest are sheep. 


The tax was necessarily farmed, but the management and 
control of the farm was always a difficulty. Our experience of the 
management of the tax showed that if a zamindaér was selected as 
farmer, he would treat the graziers with leniency, but his arrange- 
ment would very likely break down, so he would either default or 
only pay by incurring debt. On the other hand, if the farm was 
given to a Khatri, experience showed that his arrangements would be 
good, but that he would exact from the graziers more than his due. 
The graziers would submit to exaction rather than leave their flocks. 
If their complaints were accepted, they set the farmer at defiance. If 
the farmer was supported, he oppressed the graziers. 


In view of these difficulties of management, and also because the 
greater portion of the tax was paid by flocks grazed on our extreme 
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northern frontier in Bhogarmang and Kigan, the Punjab Government 
in May 1873 remitted the tax. The Government was partly influenced 
to this measure by a consideration of the large rise in the fixed Land 
Revenue taken at Settlement. And seeing that the supply of 
sheep and goats is barely equal to the increasing demands of the large 
cantonments and cities of the Rawalpindi and Peshawar Districts, it 
is hoped that the remission of the tax may encourage the graziers to 
increase their flocks. 

The remission of the tax is also a boon to the proprietors of the 
Kagan, Balakot, and Bhogarmang valleysin the north of the Man- 
sahra_ tahsil, where the principal grazing grounds are situate, in so 
far as it relieves them of the interference of the farmer of the tax, 
and leaves them the whole profits of the waste land on which the 
flocks are grazed. They commonly charge the graziers Rs. 2 for 
every 100 head of sheep and goats grazed on their lands; this was 
levied by them in addition to the Government tax now remitted. 

Another petty impost remitted at the recent Settlement was the 
Tax on non-agricniturists, Mutaharfa” or “ Khana-shumari.”’ This tax 

was a charge per house pe by all non- 
agriculturists. Its proceeds were included in the Summary Settlement 
jamas ; no exact account exists of the sums so included; speaking 
approximately, they amounted to Rs. 5,600. The greater portion was 
levied from the larger villages. The tax was levied at different rates 
in different villages ; each class of artizans was also charged at diffe- 
rent rates ; these rates varied from 4 anas to Rs. ro per annum, but 
the great majority of the contributories paid less than Rs. 2 per 
annum. On account of difficulties connected with its management, 
as well as on grounds of general policy, the Punjab Government 
remitted the tax in 1872 (Secretary’s No 1462, dated 16th November). 
Had it been continued at the rates previously current, it would have 
numbered 11,500 contributories, and have yielded Rs. 13,723 per 
annum. 

Table No. XVII. shows the area and income of Government 
Government lands, forests, States; Table No. XVIII. gives figures for 
&e. forests underthe Forest Department; while 

Table No. XIX. shows the area of land 
acquired by Government for public purposes. The forests have 
already been described in Chapter IV., (page ). It remains to 
notice the system of conservancy in force. 

The necessity for preserving the Hazéré Forests attracted the 
Wahi aieasteROBes ke Wk attention of Government immediately after 
Forests. annexation. Under the authority contained 
The rules of 1855. in the Punjab Forest Rules,* the Chief 

Commissioner, on the 19th January 1857, 
sanctioned rules for the management of the Haz4rA Forests. The 
principal provisions of these rules were :— 


# Vide Schedule No, 1 appended tv Act LV. of 187.Jz 
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) That no trees, large or small, should be cut without permis- 
sion of the authorities; village residents obtained this 
permission from the police stations under the control of 
the Deputy Commissioner; contractors and builders by 
application to the head-quarters of the district. 

That all except agriculturists should pay stated fees for the 
timber used by them, half of which formed a fund from 
which to meet the expenses of forest conservancy, and 
the other half was paid to the village owners. 

(3) No ground to be cleared of trees with a view to cultivation 
without the consent previously obtained of the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

(4) Grass not to be fired in the vicinity of forests. 

(5) Firing trees and cutting torches from growing trees 

prohibited. 


The system® was only imperfectly enforced in the more distant 
parts of the district, such as Kégdén. And the cases were frequent in 
which valuable forest was cleared without sanction, in order to 
bring new land under cultivation. Butthough the system was a 
rough one, and admitted both of abuses by our officials and evasions on 
the part of the people, yet on the whole it worked well, and its bene- 
fits are apparent in the great number of trees of the more valuable 
descriptions which have grown up in the vicinity of the more 
valuable forests. 


For some years previous to the commencement in 1868 of the 
whe Honaak weselaticaa'at Settlement operations of the regular settlement, 
1870 and 1873" the necessity of applying a more complete sys- 

tem of conservation to the more valuable Hazéra 
Forests pressed itself on the attention of Government. The more 
valuable timber in the forests near Murree was much overcut for the 
buildings of that station ; large cuttings were made for Government and 
by contractors in the Kagan Cedar Forests under no adequate control, 
and upon no system; and the increasing demands for fuel for the 
Rawal piidi city and cantonment, with the prospect of a much larger 
consumption on the completion of the projected Railway to that 
station, indicated the necessity of preserving the forests in the 
Khanpir hills at the south of the district. To supply the want thus 
felt, the Forest Regulations of 1870 and 1873 were enacted by 
Government. These rules maintained generally the system of Forest 
management in force under the rules of 1855, but involved one 
important innovation on them. These Regulations directed that due 
provision being first made for the ordinary wants of the villages in 
whose bounds the forests stood, the more valuable forests should be 
reserved as State forests for the benefit of the public at large. 
The State forests reserved The areas thus reserved as State fcrests 
under these Regulations. were as follows :— 


~ 
Wy 
~~ 


1 a] 8 4 5 74 
F| Bes Per cent. of waste 
3 sa Kee area thus reserved. 
a $3 2 Total jreserved as, we Jaleulated 
; 2 ‘S |£54 _[wastearea.| State alculate | on the 
Tahsil or Téqa. 3 33° 3 Forest. |jon the tota | waste area 
4a ly 3 ae waste are:| of the 
2 st 8 A 4 (Column 4) | villages 
S |6 5.8 2 Sq. miles. | Sq. miles. affected 
_|-8 a | Column 3) 
Haripur ... tas «| 310 62 | 453 38 85 28°7 
Abbott-abad_... a | 358 68 536 74 13°8 290 
Mansabraless Kagan...| 208 38 474 68 143 24-1 


Ilaga Kagin... 10 9 757 54 71 72 
Total District ...| 886 177 2,220 234 10°6 165 


The State Forests in the Haripur Tahsfl are situate in the Khdn- 
pur iléga, and are usually described as the Khénpur Forest Range. 
Those in the Abbotta-abdd tahsfl lie in the east of that tahsfl on 
the higher hills between Murree and Thandiani, and are commonly 
known as the Dungagali Forest Range, the Forest Officer's head- 
quarters being at Dungagali. Those in the Mansahra tahsil are 
situate in Kagan and on the hills that border the Kunhér river 
(Kagdin Range) and in Konsh and Bhogarmang (Siran Range). 
Each forest is seperately described at page 


The reservation of any forests in which it was necessary to allow 
privileges to the adjacent villages was avoided as far as possible ; 
and the instances in which any such privileges have been allowed are 
therefore very few. Also the reserving of forests situate in the 
immediate vicinity of our border was avoided. The reservations 
were carried out under Major Wace’s direction with the assistance of 
Mr. W. H. Reynolds, Assistant Conservator of Forests, and were 
reported in detail, and approved by the Punjab Government 
immediately after they were made. 


ASSIGNMENTS OF LAND REVENUE. 


Table No. XXX. shows the number of villages, parts of 
Assignments of land reve. Villages, and plots, and the area of land 
nue. of which the revenue is assigned, the 
amount of that revenue, the period of assignment, and the 
number of assignees for each tahsil as the figures stood 
in 1881-82, The following statement shows the total of all 
classes of revenue assignment in Hazdr& as they stood at the 
regular Settlement. 
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It appears that, not including the pensions paid direct 
from the Treasury, Government has assigned away to the 
leading men of the district 29°3 per cent. of the Land 
Revenue, vz :— 


In perpetuity aus «-- 21°6 per cent { One per cent. being paid back 
For shorter terms .. 7 ditto ) as nazardna. 


In the adjoining district of Rawalpindi Government 
has alienated in this way about 8 per cent. of its Land 
Revenue, of which a fourth is in perpetuity; in Jhelum 
about 5 per cent.; in Pesh&war 10 per cent; and in the 
Derajat division rr per cent. of which one-sixth only is in 
perpetuity. In Hazéré we have sown these grants more 
liberally than we have anywhere else. 

The several classes of as- The assignments of revenue held in 
siguments. Hazara are of five kinds— 

(1) Charitable grants or mafis. 

(2) Grants for gardens and groves. 

(3) Jagirs and Political pensions. 

(4) Indms to headmen of villages. 

(5) Inams to village institutions. 

The charitable grants called méfis are small grants given by 
the Sikh rulers, who preceded us, to religious 
characters, principally Hindtis, and to rell- 
gious institutions. The following are the figures for méfis :— 


Charitable grants or mifis. 


| 3 
‘ a 
pee | Bek GS 
° a ° fad -— 
Tahsil. 5 aed a 3 
£ © oe g a 
to 2 2 = q 
om > =] to ‘¢ 
° % ° a S 
é 3 3 | 4 2 
A o % o Zz 
Haripur » = a | 47] 181 | 394] 61) 36 
Abbott-abad ses we ew] Ib] at] 50] 58]... 
Mansabra és 3 3 5 4 33 
Total ats 61 | 207 | 448 152 36 


The importance of this class of cases is but small, The recipients 
of these grants from the Sikh rulers of Hazdr& were in most cases 
very unworthy objects of charity. But Government, on grounds of 
policy, directed that the grants should be respected for the lives of 
the holders. Where the grants were in the nature of endowments 
of religious institutions, they were generally continued, in whole or 
in part, to the institution for so long as it may be kept up. 

The grants for gardens and groves have been made by the 
Revenue released on ac- Settlement Officer. There are only 106 grants 
count of gardens and my eeetnet of which g7 are in Haripur 

e area is 2 
ERTL Ri bce: S 299 acres and the revenue 


PY 
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The gardens at Khdnpurin the Haripur tahsil form the largest 
item (Rs. 400) in the above. They are of old standing, and thcir 
produce is exceptionally valuable, ‘They are assessed at half revenue 
tates. Under Summary Settlement they paid at full revenue rates 
Rs. 1,000. The remaining cases are of a petty character ; those in the 
vicinity of the Haripur town are assessed at half revenue rates; in 
all other cases the entire revenue has been remitted. 

The most important class of assignments in Hazér4 are the 
j4girs and the political pensions. The latter 
are in some cases added to jagfrs, and in 
some cases given to leading men who have 


Jagirs and political pen- 
sions. 


no jagirs. 

The great majority of the jagfrs have not been created by the 
British Government, but are continuations of grants made by the 
Sikh rulers who preceded us. We have made some additions to 
these grants, and we have created some entirely new jagfrs. The 
principal occasions on which these additions were made were after 
annexation and after the cessation of the disturbances of 1857-58. 
The political pensions are almost entirely our own creation. Allow- 
ances of this sort were in some cases made by the Sikh rulers, 
but ordinarily they preferred assigning away the revenue of a village 
to making direct cash grants from their Treasury. The British 
Government in granting new allowances on the occasions above 
noted have in many cases proceeded on the contrary principle, 
that is to say, in preference to creating new jagirs they have given 
pensions payable from the Treasury. 

In Appendix 18 of Major Wace’s Settlement Report will be 
found a list of all the allowances of this nature now existing in 
Hazard. The following abstract gives their total amount, and shows 
what portion of them has been continued from Sikh rule and when 
the rest were created :— 
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JAGIRS ONLY. 


SS 


Grants " 
continued Reta NeW GRANTS OF | Total revenue 
from Is BRITISH RULE, alienated. 
Sikh rule. IKH ae | 
eal wees) g 
a e | |eosieSs) & 
" fag] 3 SZsehez) 2 
Tahsil. é & ~ ahs! ES? 3 z 
s or E ESalikrs! a 3 
@ |< So i Fi s 3 
= = _= = -_ E _— 
el 22 12 LIE 1B | 2] 2 
g| 3 [e138 fea (3, 2 t a 
= | 20 = 3s Se < | a a 3 
Fel 8 |e) 82) 5) 82) 22] 2 | 2 
2] & ff je fe Ele] os | @ 
Haripur 46 | 30,647 || 2,744 | 1,156 |] 14] 50 | 2,804 |) 28,490 | 37,401 
Abbott-abad 28 9,759 |/2,877 320 6 | 400 | 4,422 | 14,630 17,778 
Mansahrea ... 28 | 19,844 || 328] ... 3 11,065 | 100} 13,255 , 21,387 
Total district 102 | 60,250 || 5,949 | 1,476 | 23 |1,515 7,828 | 86,875 76,518 
1 hy A 
POLITICAL PENSIONS 
| aes value Total pensions. 
of pensions, 
| P «| In which the 
Tahsil Ech lq a baa by = holders have 
BBs 2 Granted ier ed HOD: tO J E48: no jagir. Toa 
& l[onnexa-20r sub ot earatl-....,\ Blom 
i: tion. ly. lleases. amount. eases. Amount. 
Z 
Haripur ae « | 16 2,480 1,391 6 835 10 3,036 | 3,871 
Abbott-abad a | 9 | vE vs 1,070 6 1,467 3 350 | 1,817 
Mansabra eee gen e8 1,175 1,300 | 1 160 8 2,315 | 2,475 
Total «| 34 ||) 4,402) 3,76) 13 | 2,462 21 | 5,701 | 8,163 


The grants continued from Sikh rule were, prior to our rule, not 


worth anything near their 


present 


value ; 


they were in 


some 


instances also irregularly enjoyed, and part of them were only 
granted in 1846 after the rebellion of 1845-46 had been put down. 
Few of the grants existed in any defined shape before Sikh rule. 

The following abstract shows the period for which each jagir is 
Period of alionation of alienated, whether for life, in perpetuity, or 
jagirs, for a more restricted term. 
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Jagir Revenue. Political Pensions. 
68 Sas ES LES Fa 
os Bat $3 25 3 
‘ 23 SUS 8 | Bes 3 | 4 
Tahsil. 2 pe peess ese } 
m7 BRaswts, ae@Zse u ' 
S So Sart Ange 3 # 1 
2 5282.8 a CSE bs \ 
25 ZoTHesE ss Pores = 9. 
See |e@nRStet| 25° 5 " g 25 . 
e2a |€Si5cw oc] $202 bt 3 $5 3 
ZES [SS 593 Su) 2523 £ 3 |22 = 
= x =O Be | & |e =] 
Rs Rs, Rs. Rs. Rs | Rs. Rs. 
Varipur we | 2,096 74L 3,063 | g03| 3,871 
ad | 1,208 279 1,160 | 657 1817 
Mansalica aay 2,407 | 1,635 675 | 1,800 2475 
Total district ... |] 5,636 | 2,655 68,225 | 76,516 | 4,903 | 8,260 | 8,163 


A special feature of the jagic grants of Hazard are the conditions on 
Conditions of service of the which they are held. The orders of grant distinct- 
Hazard jagirs. ly state in 37 cases that the grant is conditional on 

Military service to be rendered by the grantee 
whenever required ; in 63 cases the grants have been made ‘‘on serms of 
service’ without any more definite specification of the particular service 
contemplated. In Appendix 18 of Major Wace’s Settlement Report will be 
found noted against each important jdgir the conditions of service (if any) 
which were imposed when it was granted. The following abstract shows the 
total jayirs and pensions granted on condition of service :— 


HELD ON CONDITION OF | Cases in which 
se: ich no 
conditions of service 


are expressly stated | Total cases. 


Military Service in the orders 
Service. generally, of grant. 
Tahsil. ‘ - = aes a is 

(jal? #) a2 |pe 

S| at} 2] a2] Sy 8 he 

Dd ray CJ = 

S| ga)*| se] 3] da 13 ls 

: 8 : 4 | : 

Po fa is &* | S & a z a 
Haripar—.. || -20| 24,622 | 27 | 12,940 23 3,710 | 70| 4172 
Abbott-abad ... 7) 11,612 18 6,119 12 1,864 37 | 19,595 
Mangahra aie 10 | 14,320 18 7,661 | ll 1,831 39 (23,812 
Total district ... | 37 | 50,554] 63) 26,720 46 7,405 | 146 |Be679 


Major Wace writes : “ I will only remark that, independently of any express 
stipulations in the orders of grant, the history of these jugfr tenures in Hazar& 
(no less than in the adjoining districts of the Punjab) has been such that a 
j4girdér would never think of denying that the fact of this holding a j4gfr lays him 
in a peculiar degree under obligations to assist the Government actively when- 
ever called on to do so. It was no doubt this obligation which our Govern- 
ment intended to affirm when it granted these jdgfrs ‘ on terms of service. 
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Of the particular service which can in each case be suitably demanded, 
Government is necessarily the sole judge. And whena grantee holding a jagir 
on such terms sinks to a position in which he can no longer exercise any 
useful influence in the society of which he is a member, he becomes a 
defaulter in respect of the first and most important condition of this tenure 
and its further maintenance is at once at the mercy of Government. 

“ Along with the decline of the vigour and influence of many of these 
jagfrdars there is a tendency on their part to treat the conditions of service 
attached to our grants as matters of minor obligation. But the officers by 
whom these grants were originally recommended to Government, relied on 
the services which Government would receive in return for the grants as the 
main justification for their alienation.” 

In the correspondence concerning the Hazfré jagirs, which took 
The question of succession Place after annexation, the Board of Administration 
in jigirs, laid great stress on the necessity of retaining in the 
hands of Government the power to regulate the 
succession to these grants. It was laid down in the first place that they should 
devolve in entirety to one heir, and not be frittered away among several heirs, 
and in the next place that Government should have the power of setting 
aside the eldest son or other immediate heir of a deceased jdgird4r, and of 
selecting another heir in his place ifthe eldest son or other firstheir should 
be found to be obviously incompetent to fulfil the conditions on which the 
jagir was originally granted, or devoid of merit, influence or loyalty. That 
it was the intention of the Government thus to control the succession to nearly 
every jagfr granted in Hazéré was to be inferred from the correspondence which 
took place at annexation. But it was not clearly stated in every instance in 
the orders of grant. Again, the orders releasing jdgfrs in perpetuity were in a 
number of cases not passed till 1859, when it was assumed in 1859 that the 
conditions of succession imposed on the perpetuity grants made at annexation 
would apply, as a matter of course, to all other perpetuity grants, 
But in 1867 the Chief Court of the Punjab asserted that disputes 
; .. concerning succession to jagirs were cognizable by 
eee nats = Civil the Civil Couns, and that ig the absence of express 
power A : nee 
to adjudicate a succession Yeservation in the original grant, Government 
to jagirs, could not interfere to control the succession. 

It was to prevent the complications and political evil which would have 
Rul x arisen, had such a state of affairs been allowed to 
oat eres succes run on, that the 18th and roth of the Hazard 

0 jégirs made at 
Settlement’ under the S¢ttlement rules were enacted. These rules pro- 
Hazara Settlement Rules, | vided that a rule of succession for each jagir should 
be laid down at the regular Settlement. It was 
prescribed that that rule should be laid down for each jégfr which might 
appear best calculated to secure to Government the fulfilment of the object 
for which it was originally granted. Accordingly, pursuant to this enactment 
the Government of the Punjab (Secretary’s No. 1706 dated 22nd December 
1873) prescribed the following rules on the subject :— 

“(r) All jagirs and political pensions released for more than one life 
“or for term of Settlement shall devolve integrally ordinarily to the eldest son, 
“or where so prescribed in the orders passed at this Settlement, with the 
“ lambardar’s office now held by the grantee. The succession shall not 
“ necessarily be maintained in the direct course, should the immediate heir 
“be devoid of merit, or deficient in the necessary qualifications of character, 


Q 
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influence, control over his tribe or family, or good disposition towards the 
“ British Government. 

(2) In cases in which it is prescribed that a jégfr devolve with the 
 lambardiar’s office held by the grantee, the jagfr shall be resumed in the 
event of that office passing out of the direct male line of the first British 
** grantee. le 

(3) In the case of the following jdgirs Government has reserved to 
"itself the option of dealing with successions as prescribed above in Rule 1, or 
“ of dividing the jagfr among the male issue of a deceased grantee.” 


Grant. 
Ho, Grantee. Held for | In per- 
life. petuity. 
1 | Nawéb of Amb Py] oes ase one oe 8,963 
Raja Feroz, Gakkhar, of Khinpur ... =... 872 2,578 
Raja Jahanddd, Gakkhar, of Khénpur _ ... wae 1,468 
Must. Hasnjin, daughter of Raja Hassu, of 
Kbénupur A oo a ash ie oe 175 
5 Do. Fazljin, daughter of Raja Kurban Ali, 
of Khaénpur oon esa a's, oss mink a 108 
Raija Ndr Mahomed, Gakkhar, of Tarndwa... asd 102 
7 | Réja Ghulém Mahomed, Ghakhar, of Shohal, oe 232 


Total 7 cases us 872 13,626 


The above rules for the most part assert verbatim the original intentions 
of Government, as gathered from the j4g{r correspondence which took place 
at annexation. They have altered nothing ; they have only afffrmed and put 
in a simple form what before had to be collected from correspondence. 

In sanctioning the rier eis (Secretary sae et Panjab 

. 0. 359 dated 19th May 1870) the Government 
Turkhell fagirs, to the directed that the j4gir title should follow and 
devolve with the ownership of the land so long as 

that ownership was not alienated outside the jdgirddr’s families. 

The next class of revenue assignments is the indms to village headmen. 

. Major J. Abbott, thus describes their origin. The 
Inéms to village headmen. Sikh system “has been to over-assess the country, 
Their origin and object. = and to bribe the Maliks to submission by petty 
grants of ploughs, mills, arable land, &c. These grants have grown up to 
something very considerable, but they do not appear in the ordinary register 
of jagirs, as many of them were granted by Kadrdérs who had not sufficient 
authority.” These indms in the Sikh revenue system were the remuneration 
ordinarily allowed to village headmen for their services ; they were not fixed 
on any scale, but were more or less in amount according to the caprice of 
the Kardar or local governor, or according to the necessities of his adminis- 
tration. 

At annexation our Government introduced a different and uniform 
system under which the village headmen were authorized to collect from the 
village community, as their remuneration for the duties of their office, five pet 
cent. (pachotra) upon the Government revenue. It is obvious that or 
introduce the new system, and at the same time to continue to allow the 
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former indnis, was to pay the headmen with two hands at one and the same 
time. On these grounds the indms of the village headmen were very 
generally resumed in most of the districts of the Punjab which were brought 
under a Regular Settlement soon after annexation. 

In Haz4ra at the Summiary Settlement the indms of thc village headmen 


Their treatment in Hazara TE for the most part allowed to run on _at_the 
from annexation to 1868. 52me time that the headmen were authorized to 

levy the new five per cent. lambardd4r cess. But 
he practice irttroduced was not uniform. In many cases the five per cent. 
cess was not imposed, and the headmen merely continued to enjoy the 
Sikh indm, 

In 1868 the subject was in great confusion. Owing to the rough char- 
Gonfused state of thess 2¢ter of the Summary Settlement, to the great in- 
indms in 1868, crease of cultivation which had subsequently taken 

place, and to the absence of any previous exact re- 
cord, it was easy for the headmen to base exaggerated claims on the little 
Scraps of writings in which the Sikh Karddrs had originally certified their 
inams. It was equally easy for them to fabricate any number of these little 
scraps without afty chance of detection, In the confusion there was, however, 
ohe thing clear, viz., that the indms had nevet been attached to any definite 
land ; the original writing stated that land paying so much revenue had 
been released to a named Malik or village headman, but no land had ever 
been marked off pursuant to the writing ; in practice the person favoured 
either paid nothing on his holding, or paid the difference between the total 
assessment of his holding and the iném revenue named in the scrap of writing 
which certified his indm. The indm-holder was ordinarily the village head- 
man, and therefore the person with most influence in the village, and it will 
consequently be readily understood that under a rough and corrupt system as 
the Sikh system was, the exact observance of the terms of the indm certificates 
was not general. The most correct account to be given of the system pro- 
bably is that the headman took a greater or less exemption from revenue upon 
the strength of his indm certificate, according as the local Kérdar was weak or 
strong in his revenue management, or according as the value of the headman’s 
services was greater or less. 

The corrupt system of the Sikhs was succeeded by our light assessment, 
bringing in its train a great increase in the cultivated area. Under such 
circumstances, and in the absence of any record of holdings, it will be readily 
understood that the items named in the headmen’s inim certificates shortly 
acquired a new elasticity. Another source of evil in connection with the sys- 
tem was this. So long as the Sikh Government lasted, it was in the hands of 
the local governor or Kirddr to give what indms he liked, and to resume what 
he liked. In both cases his action was prompted frequently enough by corrupt 
motives, but at any rate there was some system in what he did ; and as soon 
as an indém served no purpose, good or evil, it was resumed. But from 1847 
to 1872 the indms all ran on unaltered ;in the common neglect of the whole 
system, indms, for which no honest justification had ever existed, survived 
along with sound ones ; a good man who _ had orginally well earned his indm 
died and his son stepped into his enjoyment as a matter of course, whether he 
possessed his father’s qualifications or not ; other men ceased to have any 
share in the village management, and yet retained the indms which they 
had received solély as the remuneration of that office ; while new men sprang 
up in many villages, who served us in the village management right well, but 
Jooked in vain for any reward in the shape of the inims which had hitherto 
been obtainable for such services. 
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After a full enquiry and some considerable correspond- 
ence, the headmen’s inims were 
divided at the regular settlement into 
two classes—indms maintained for the life of the present 
holders, and permanent (mustakil) indms. The former class 
includes those indms for the maintenance of which no justifica- 
tion now exists. There is one feature common to both, These 
indms have been continued in the shape of stated sums, the 
amount of which is deducted from the total revenue assessed 
on the indmdar’s proprietary holding. This system was 
adopted on several grounds, In the first place it was found 
to be that generally followed in the great majority of cases, 
In the next place no definite lands had in any instances been 
assigned to the infm-holders, and to have done so would 
have raised many difficulties, And lastly, while under the 
system adopted the indm is in fact none the less an assign- 
ment of the revenue due on a certain area of land, the record 
and maintenance of the indm is a much simpler matter when 
expressed in a deduction from the village revenue than when 
it is attached to specific fields. 

Care has been taken that the indm thus expressed in a stated 
sum of revenue correctly represented the remission ta which, 
under the terms of the original grant, the indmdar was, so far 
as could be ascertained, fairly entitled, or which he had actually 
enjoyed to date. Andifthe system is continued at future 
Settlements, it will be necessary, so far as the indims are 
maintained, and unless reasons are given for a contrary course, 
to vary their amount in proportion to the rise and fall of the 
revenue. Ifthe revenue were again raised, and the indms 
were not raised proportionately, this would of course be tant- 
amount to a reduction of the indm, and we versdé in cases in 
which the revenue of a village is reduced. 

The principal reason for maintaining the inims which 
have been maintained or newly granted 
for the term of Settlement, is that while it 
is necessary to allow to all lambardars a fixed remuneration of 
five per cent. on the collections, it is desirable to reward 
specially the more deserving, influential, and useful members 
of their class. This end is attained by giving indms to such 


men in addition to the five per cent. cess ordinarily allowed 
‘to lambardars. 


The form taken by the inims, 


Permanent inims, 
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The 23rd of the Hazéré Settlement rules directed that 
Rules regulating successions in regard to the indms sanctioned for 
to infms. the term of Settlement, rules should be 
made to regulate the succession to them in cases in which the 
holder may die during the currency of the Settlement. 

Accordingly the Punjab Government (Secretary’s No. g25 dated 
18ti July 1873) have sanctioned the following rules on the subject :— 

“ (1) The lambardar’s indnis are cashi allowances deducted from the 
“ jamas, atid granted ordinarily to lambardars only, in addition to the 
“ five per cent. lambardarf cess, on the ground of the indm-holder’s 
“ special influence, distinction or local responsibilities. 

(2) At the death of a lambardér enjoying an iném, the Deputy 
“ Commissioner may continue the iném to the person who succeeds to 
“ the deceased's lambardéri. 

“ (3) When a lambardér who holds an indm vacates, or is dismissed 
“from his lambardarship utider the tules applicable to that office, the 
‘‘ in&m shall be resumed. : 

“ (4) When a punitive police post is qnartered on a tillage, or 
“ when a village community is fined under the frontier rules for suppres- 
“ sion of evidence, or for collusion with criminals, or for harbouring 
“ them, allindms held by the lambardérs of the village may be attached, 
and the circumstances of the case be reported to the Commissioner. 
“In such cases, unless the lambardérs holding inéms have exerted 
“ themselves actively and heartily on the side of the district administra- 
“tion, the Commissioner may temporarily sequestrate their indms. If 
“the Commissioner considers that the circumstances of any case 
“ require that the lambardar’s inéms should be resumed, he shalt 
“ report the case to the Financial Commissioner. 

(5) If at the death of a lambardar holding an indm it is desired 
“ to transfer his iném to another lambardar other than his successor in 
“ office; or if at the death of such a lambardar it is proposed to resume 
‘his iném ; or if it is proposed to resume a lambardar’s indm for 
‘ misconduct or crime, which does not involve his dismissal from his 
“ lambadarship ; or if it is proposed to grant to a lambardér an iném 
“‘ that has lapsed or been resumed from another lambardér under any 
‘of the above rules, the case shall be reportedto the Financial 
“ Commissioner. 

““(6) In the exceptional cases in which lambard@ri inéms are held 
" by persons who are not lambardars, at the decease of the inam-holder 
“ the inaém may be continued by the Deputy Commissioner integrally to 
“‘ the deceased’s eldest son, or, for sufficient reason, to such other male 
‘* member of the family as may. be best qualified. Such inadms are 
“ maintained on condition of the inam-holders rendering such services 
in the village management and district administration as the Deputy 
“Commissioner may direct. They will be liable to attachment, 
‘ sequestration, resumption and transfer, under the same rules as above 
‘ laid down for similar inéms held by lambardars, 

“ (7) Nothing in the above rules shall be held to confirm these 
“ indms for a longer period than the currency of the new Settlement ; 
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“at the expiration of that term the tenure of every such indm will be 
“ open to revision at the pleasure of Government.” 


The inéms upheld permanently vary in amount from Rs. 3 to Rs. 50, 
Amount of ingms while 30 of them exceed Rs. 50. They are de- 
; tailedin Appendix No. 19 of Major Wace’s Report, 
and its attached memoranda. The result of the action taken at last Settle- 
ment and the existing indms are shown below. The resumption in the Boi and 
Koush and many other jagits are due mainly to the substitution of the usual 
cess for the old system. On the other hand new grants were given liberally, 
and exceed the resumptions by Rs. 2,518, 
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It remains to describe the in4mg to village institutions. 
Indme to village institu. Under the eer Settlement in 632 


tions. out of 883 villages Major Abbott allowed 
small deductions from the revenue assessment, generally of 


one or two rupees or occasionally more, in favour of any 


religious institutions, such as mosques or old shrines (zidrats) 
existing in the village. They aggregated in the whole dis- 
trict Rs. 1,899, These deductions were allowed upon the 
representation of the headmen that small fields chargeable 
with these amounts of revenue were assigned by the village 
for the support of these institutions free of rent. In the 
majority of cases the remission thus allowed reached in some 
rough way the institutions for which it was intended. After 
investigation of these cases it was decided to continue the 
majority of these remissions, wherever it could be shown that 
definite lands were in fact assigned to these village institu- 
tions chargeable with revenue equal to that remitted in their 
name. But atthis point difficulties arose ; the servants of 
the Masjids who held land declined to allow their land to be 
recorded asa grant to the Masjid, apprehending that their 
own title to the land would be thereby placed in jeopardy ; 
and owing to the general absence of cultivated common land 
free of occupancy claims, the proprietors were unable to assion 
other lands, or indifferent on the subject, so they declined the 
continuance of these assignments, Major Wace, writes, 
“I do not think the result is to be regretted, although it was 
not intended by us, It is best that the people should arrange 
for the support of these religious institutions themselves if 
they are willing to do so, and even such a simple matter as 
releasing the revenue of the petty lands held by the masjids 
is apt to result in litigation concerning them, and thus against 
our own wishes to present our Government to the people as 
interfering in the management of their Masjids. Perhaps it 
was partly the petty amount of these grants that made the 
village communities indifferent to their continuance. And 
another principal reason for the result is perhaps this : that 
a number of new Masjids had sprung up in several villages ; 
and of course the more Masjids there were, the more jealousy 
there would be about the division of the indm among them, 
and the greater difficulty in assigning definite land in pro- 
portion to the indm, so that on the whole I have no doubt the 
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people were wise in declining our gift and prefering to manage 
their Masjids unaided by us. In a country like Hazard, where 
nearly allthe culturable land is cultivated and encumbered 
with occupancy claims, it is not so easy to arrange a matter of 
this sort as it is where there is much culturable land 
uncultivated.” 

Out of the aggregate sum thus resigned, the opportunity 
has been taken to make small allowances to several of the 
principal religious institutions of the district which hac hither- 
to possessed none; these inims are given in the name of the 
manager for the time being ; their continuance is conditional on 
the pleasure of Government, and they are open tu revision 
at the next Settlement. The granting of such allowances 
furnishes the managers of these institutions with a motive 
for preventing disorderly conduct among the persons who 
resort to them, and are so far likely to prove valuable to us. 
The institutions favoured are 11 in number and their indms. 
amount to Rs. 290. ‘They are detailed at page 290 of Major 
Wace’s Report. 


CHAPTER VI. 


TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES AND CANTON- 
MENTS. 


At the Census of 1881, all places possessing more than 5,000 
inhabitants, all municipalities, and all head- 
quarters of districts and military posts were 
classed as towns. Under this rule the following places were returned as 
the towns of the Hazdéré district :— 


General statistics of towns, 


Tahsil. Town. Persons. Males. | Females, 
Abbottébid .. ...|Nawanshahr...—«.. |-—«4,307 | 2,218 | 2,089 
. Abbottabad re ie 4,189 3,247 942 
Haripur ... ae .. | Baffa ih roe age 5,410 2,944 2,466 
Haripur wk. fi 4,884 2,677 2,207 


The distribution by religion of the population of these towns and 
the number of houses in each are shown in Table No. XLIII, while 
further particulars will be found in the Census Report in Table No. XIX 
and its appendix and Table No. KX. The remainder of this Chapter con- 
sists of a detailed description of each town, with a brief notice of its his- 
tory, the increase and decrease of its population, its commerce, manufac- 
tures, municipal government, institutions, and public buildings ; and sta- 
tistics of births and deaths, trade and manufactures, wherever figures are 
available. 

It will be noticed that Table No. V shows three Le as containing 
more than 5,000 inhabitants, while only one is classed as a town in tho 
above detail. The reason is that the two villages of and were 
excluded from the list of towns, as, though the total population included 
within the boundaries of each exceeds 5,000 souls, yet the inhabitants 
are scattered over a large area in numerous hamlets lying at considerable 
distances from each other, no one ofwhich contains a population sufficient- 
ly large to warrant its being classed as a town. (Deputy Commissioner, 
please supply the names of the two villages from Census Table No. A). 

Nawanshahr is a small town in the saeinesne ene containing 

4,307 inhabitants, situated about 34 miles east 
‘anwar of Abbottébéd, a little off the road to Murree, 
and on the road to Thandidni. It hasa municipal police chauki, a 
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school house, and a few bathing tanks supplied by springs. The Muni- 
cipal Committee consists of 7 members, with the Tahsildér of Abbotté- 
bdd as ex-officio member. Its income for the last few years is shown in 
Table No. XLV, and is derived from an octroi tax chiefly on Kashmir 
imports. It hasa considerable trade in English cloth, salt, and ghi, 
the two first being exported to, and the last imported from, Muzaffarabad 
in Kashmir. The salt is bought from the salt mines in the Jehlam 
district, and the ghi is passed down to Peshawdr. Some Khatris of 
Bagra also have a large share in this trade. Before the establishment 
of Abbottébad, Nawanshahr was the principal town of the Ordsh plain. 

The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 1875 
and 1881 is shown below :— 


Limits of enumeration. |YearofCensus.| Persons. Males. Females. 


1868 3,972 | 2,142 1,830 
Whole town cd 1881 4,307 2.218 2,089 
1868 3,972 - 
Municipal limits... 1875 3,445 
1881 4,307 


The details in the margin give the population of suburbs. The 
constitution of the po- 


Porutation. pulation by religion 
Town or suburb, |—_______________| and the number of 
1868. 1881. occupied houses are 


———| shown in Table No. 
Nawdnshahr town ... | 3,579 XLII. Details of sex 
3,972 


Dhudidl, Kamawan will be found in Table 
Rawalkot, Nardubba XX of the Census Re- 
ee! hort ob 1887: 
Abbottébdd is a small place of 1,371 inhabitants, situated at the 
southern corner of the small Rash or Ordsh 
BahoRebAS, toe? plain, 42 miles from Hassan Abdél, a Panjéb 
Northern State Railway Station, and 20 by road from Haripur and 40 
miles from Murree by the Murree and Abbottébdd road, which is only 
open during the summer months. In point of fact Abbottabad is 
the Sadr Bazar of the Civil Lines and Cantonments of Abbottdbéd, 
to which solely it owes its existence. Ithas a single grain market, 
dispensary, Committee’ house, Government sarai and one private 
sarai, The Municipal Committee consists of 7 members. The 
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Deputy Commissioner, Assistant Commissioner, Civil Surgeon, District 
Superintendant Police, Executive Hngineer, Tahsilddr and the Head- 
master are ex-officio members. Its incomefor the last few years is shown 
in Table No XLV, and is derived from the levy of octro tax. 

Major Abbott chose Abbottabid as a cantonment for its political 
and strategical position. The head-quarters of the district were 
moved from the. old Sikh capital of Haripur to Abbott&éb4d in 1853. 
The tahsil, thana and jail, a combined building, were completed in 
1878 by Major Beresford Lovett, R. E., and are very striking buildings 
in a good position. The station of Abbottabdd is probably the prettiest 
in the Panjéb. The cantonment of Abbottabad was founded in 1853 and 
named after Major Abbott, of whom prominent mention has been made in 
an earlier part of this volume. He left this district in the year in which 
the new station was laid out. A considerable bizér has now grown up 
to meet the wants of the contonmentand civil station. The usual garrison 
consists of two Native Regiments of the Panjab Frontier Force anda 
European Battery of Mountain Artillery. The head-quarters of the staff 
of the Frontier Force is usually located -here. The place is pleasantly 
and picturesquely situated, and from its proximity to accessible 
mountains, and especially to the sanitarium of Murree, is at all 
times a favourite station. The climate, though hot in the summer 
months, is far more equable than that of the neighbouring plains, 
The public buildings of the civil station are the district Court-house 
and treasury, jail, dispensary, staging-bungalow, and Post office. ‘There 
is a small church in the cantonment. 

The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 1875 
and 1881 is shown below :— 


Limits of enumeration. |Year of Census.| Persons.| Males. Females. 
. 1868 5,770 4,704 1,066 
Whole town wf 1881 ; 4,189 3,247 942 
( 1868 1,035 
Municipal limits... + 1875 1,194 
| 1881 1,371 


Itis difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the enu- 
: merations of 1868 and 1875 


Town or suburb. * EGFULATION: were taken ; but the details in 
1868. 1ss1, | the margin which give the 

apie RR a ay population of suburbs, throw 
Civil Lines Yo it smo | 437 | Some light on the matter. 
Cantonments the | 2,381 | The figures for the popula- 


| tion within municipal limits 
according to the Census of 1868 are taken from the published tables of 
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the Census of 1875; but it was noted at the time that their accuracy 
was in many cases doubtful. The constitution of the population by 
religion and the number of occupied houses are shown in Table 
No. XLII. Details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the 
Census Report of 1881. 

The town of Baffa is a large village of Pakhli situated on the Sirin, 
is in the Mansehra tahsil, and contain 5,410 
inhabitants according to the Census of 1881. It 
has no wall or any building of any importance except a school, and is a 
mere collection of huts. ‘The Municipal Committee consists of 6 mem- 
bers, with the Tahsfldaér of Mansehra as ez-oficio member. It was char- 
tered in 1875. Its income for the last few years is shown in Table 
No. XLV, and is drived from an octroi tax. It is the principal trading 
mart of the district. The Khatrfs of this place have connections with 
Haripur, Kot Najibulla, Amritsar and Lahore; and the local trade of the 
town embraces the requirements, not only of the adjacent portions of the 
Mansahra tahsil, but also of the independent Swati tracts of Nandahir, 
Tikri, and Allai. The principal-imports are indigo, cloths, and copper 
vessels; the principal export, grain. 

The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 1875 
and 1881 is shown below :— 


Baffa town. 


Limits of enumera-| Year of 


fens Gonntns Persons, Males. Females. 
1868 4,386 1,880 2,506 
Whole town ... { 1881 410 Met ae 
1868 4,193 > A 
Municipal limits 1875 4,494 
1881 5,410 


It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the enu- 
merations of 1868 and 1875 


POPULATION. were taken ; but the details 
Town or suburb. in the margin, which give 
1868. | 1881. | the population of suburbs, 


throw some light on the 

——— |] matter. The figures for the 

opulation within municipal 

Baffa town 4.386 5,174 dimniteascordthgtd the Census 
ie 


Prerete bens other 93g | of 1868 are taken from the 
SIRES ARDUEDE | published tablesofthe Census 


of 1875 ; but it was noted 
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at the time that their accuracy was in many cases doubtful. 
The constitution of the populativn by religion and the number of 
ocenpied houses are shown in ‘Table No. XLII. Details of sex will be 
fuuad in Table No, XX of the Census Report of 1831. 
Haripur is the only place worthy the name of “town” in’ the 
Maciive teint: district. It is an old town founded during the 
Sikh rule by Sardar Hari Singh, the Governor 
of Hazara, about 1822-23. According to the Census ot PLX81 it contained 
4,884 inhabitants and 1,227 houses. ‘it is situated about a miie from the 
left bank of the Dor in an open plain of some extent, 22 miles by 
road to the south-west of Abbottabéd, and 20 miles to the north of 
Hasan Abdal on the Panjab Northern State Railway. On annexation, in 
1849, it became the head-quarters of the British district of Hazara, 
but was abandoned in favour of Abbottabad in 1843. An obelisk near the 
dék bungalow marks the grave of Colonel Canara (Kanora Singh), a 
Frenchman in command of the Sikh Artillery in 1848, who fell bray ely 
defending his guns single handed against the insurgents under Chattar 
Singh. “There is an old g garden known as Hari Singh-ka- -baigh by whom 
it was started. It is nazal and managed by the Municipal Counnittee. 
In it there isa small graveyard where a few Europeans have been 
buried. There is also the furt used as tahsil and thdua, known as 
Fort Harkishan ; this also was built by Hari Singh. It is now 
guarded by police, The old wall which surrounded the town is 
still recognizable in certain parts. It has besides a Committee 
Hall, dispensary, school, an extra Assistant Commissioner's Court- 
house (not now used), a Sessions house, dak bungalow, a Government 
sarai, and a private  sarai. There is a water channel flowing 
through the town which the Municipal Committee propose to 
improve by masonry sides. The lands round Haripur are chiefly market- 
arden land. The Municipal Committee consists of 8 members, with 
the Tahsildar and Assistant Surgeon as ex-officio members, Its income 
for the last few years is shown in Table No. XLV, and is derived from 
octori taxation and income from its numerous gardens and nazil 
land. 
The population as ascertained at the ennumerations of 1868, 1875 
and 1881 is shown on the next page. : 
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Limits of enumera| Year of Persons. 
tion. Census. 
1868 4,546 
Whole town. ... { 1881 | 4,884 
1868 4,800 
Municipal limits 1875 4,477 
L 1881 4,884 


The constitution of the population by religion and the number of 
occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex will be 


found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 


a 


